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OTHING has more engaged the atten- 
non of literary men fince the revival of 
learning, than to trace, from ancient monuments, 
the inſtitutions and laws, the religion, the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the Romans, under the gene- 
ral name 'of- Roman Antiquities. This branch of 
knowledge is not only curious in itſelf, but abſo- 
lutely neceflary for underſtanding the claffics, and 
for reading with advantage the hiſtory of that ce- 
lebrated people. It is particularly requiſite for 
fuch as proſecute the ſtudy of the Civil la. 
Scarcely on any ſubject have more books been 
written, and many of them by perſons of diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities. But they are, for the moſt part, 
too voluminous to be generally uſeful. Hence a 
number of abridgements have been publiſhed; of 
which thoſe of Kennet and Nieuport are eſteemed 
the beſt. The latter is on the whole better adapt- 
ed than the former, to illuſtrate” the claſſics; but 
being written in Latin, and abounding with diffi- 
cult phraſes, is not fitted for the uſe of younger 
ſtudents. Beſides, it contains nothing concerning 
the laws of the Romans, or the buildings of the 
city, which are juſtly reckoned among the moſt 


valuable parts in Kennet. 
On theſe accounts, near twenty years ago, the 
8 a Compiler 
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Compiler of the following pages thought of fra- 
ming from both, chiefly from Nieuport, a compen- 
dium for his own uſe, with an intention to print 
it, if he ſhould meet with no book on the ſubje& 
to his mind. But he ſoon perceived, that on ſe- 
veral important points, he could not derive from 
either the ſatisfaction he wiſhed. He therefore 
had recourſe to other ſources of information; and 
chiefly to the claſſics themſelves. To enumerate 
the various authors he has conſulted, would be te- 
dious and uſeleſs. It is ſufficient to ſay, that he 
has borrowed with freedom, from all hands, what- 
ever he judged fit for his purpoſe. He has been 
chiefly indebted to Manutius, Briſſonius, and Mid- 
dleton, on the ſenate; to Pignorivs, on ſlaves; to 
Sigonius and Grucchius, Manutius, Huber, Gravi- 
na, Merula, and Heinnecius, on the aſſemblies of 
the people, the rights of citizens, the laws and 
judicial proceedings; to Lipſius, on the magi- 
rates, the art of war, ſhews of the circus and 
gladiators; to Sheffer, on naval affairs and car- 
riages; to Ferrarius, on the Roman dreſs; to 
Kirchmannus, on funerals z to Arbuthnot, on coins; 
to Dickſon, on agriculture; to Donatus, on the 
city: to Turnebius, Abrahamus, Roſunus, Salmaſtus, 
Hottomomannus, Grevius and Gronovius, Montfau- 

con, Pitiſcus, Erneſti, and particularly Geſner, in 
different parts of the work. | 
After making conſiderable progreſs in this un- 
dertaking, the Compiler found the execution ſo 
difficult, that he would have willingly dropt it, 
could he have found any thing on the ſubject to 
anſwer his views. Accordingly when Mr Lem- 
priere did him the favour to communicate his de- 
tign of publiſhing that uſeful work, the Claſſical 
Didtianary, he uſed the freedom to ſuggeſt to _ 
| | c 


the propriety of intermiogling with his plan a de- 
ſcription of Roman Antiquities. But being infor- 
med by that Gentleman, that this was impractica- 
ble, and meeting with no book which joined the ex- 
planation of words and things together, he reſolved 
to execute his original intention. It is now above 
three years ſince he began printing. This delay 
has been occaſioned partly by the difficulty of the 
work, and making various alterations and addi- 
tions; partly alſo by a ſolicitude to receive the 
remarks of ſome gentlemen of learning and taſte, 
on whoſe judgement he could rely, who have been 
ſo obliging as to read over, with critical atten- 
tion, the ſheets as they were printed. 
After finiſhing what relates to the laws 25d judicial 
proceedings, the Compiler propoſed publithing that 
part by itſelf, with a kind of Hyllabus of the other 
parts ſubjoined; that he might have leiſure to re- 
print, with improvements, a ſummary of geogra- 
phy and hiſtory, which he compoſed a few years 
ago for the uſe of his ſcholars. But after gi- 
ving an account of the deities and religious rites 
in this curſory. manner, and without quoting 
authorities, he was induced, by the advice of 
friends, to relinquiſh that deſign, and to poſtpone 
other objects, till he ſhould bring the preſent per- 
formance to a concluſion. Although he has all 
along ſtudied brevity, as much as a regard to per- 
ſpicuity would admit, the book has ſwelled to a 
much greater ſize than at firſt he imagined ; other- 
wiſe it thould have been printed in a different form. 
'The labour he has undergone, can be conceived 
by thoſe only who have, been converſant in ſuch 
ſtudies. But he will think his pains well beſtow- 
ed, if his work anſwer the end intended, to faci- 
litate the acquiſition of claſſical learning. He has 
a 3 done 
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done every thing in his power to render it uſe- 
ful. He has endeavoured to give a juſt view of 
the conſtitution of the Roman government, and to 


point out the principal cauſes of the various changes 


which it underwent. This part, it is hoped, will 


be found calculated to impreſs on the minds of 


youth juſt ſentiments of government in general, 
by ſhewing on the one hand the pernicious effects 
of ariſtocratic domination; and on the other, the 
ſtill more hurtful conſequences of democratical li- 
centiouſneſs, and oligarchic tyranny. 


But it is needleſs to point out what has been at- 
tempted in particular parts; as it has been the 


Compiler's great aim throughout the whole to 
convey 23 much uſeful information as poſſible, with- 
in the limits he has preſcribed to (himſelf. Al- 
though very few things are advanced without claſ- 
tical authority, yet in ſo extenſive a field, and a- 
midſt fuch diverſity of opinions, he no doubt may 
have fallen into miſtakes. Theſe he ſhall eſteem 
it the higheſt favour to have pointed out to him; 


and he carneſtly entreats the afliftance of the en- 
couragers of learning, to enable him to render 


his work more uleful. He has ſubmitted his 


plan to the beſt judges, and it has uniformly met 


with their approbation. 1 
It may perhaps be thought, that in ſome places 
be has quoted too many authorities. But he is 


confident no one will think ſo, who takes the 
trouble to examine them. This he eſteems the 


moſt valuable part of the book. It has at leaſt 


been the moſt laborious. A work of this kind, 


he imagines, if properly executed, might be made 
to ſerve as a key to all the claſſics, and in ſome 


degree ſuperſede the uſe of large annotations and 


commentaries 
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commentaries on the different authors; which, 
when the ſame cuſtoms are alluded to, will gene- 
rally be found to contain little elſe than a repetition 
of the ſame things. 

The authors are quoted according to the beſt e · 
ditions ; Cæſar, according to Clarke's edition; but 
perhaps i in ſome pafſages according to that in uſuny 
Delphini, which moſt writers have followed. | 

As the work is not divided into books and chap» 
ters, the table of Contents, it is hoped, will p- 
ply that deficiency. 

The Compiler has now in a great meaſure com- 
pleted, what above twenty years ago, he concei- 
ved to be wanting in the common plan of edu- 
cation in this. country. His firſt attempt was 
to connect the ſtudy of Latin grammar with 
that of the  Englilh ; which was approved of 
by ſome of the firſt literary characters then in 
the kingdom. It is ſufficient to mention Mr Har- 
ris and Dr Lowth. He has ſince contrived, by a 
new but natural arrangement, to include in the 
fame book a vocabulary, not only of the ſimple 
and primitive words in the Latin tongue, but alſo 
of the moſt common derivatives and compounds, 
with an explanation of phraſes and of tropes. 
His next attempt was to join the knowledge 
. of ancient and modern geography and the prin- 
ciples of hiſtory with the ſtudy of the claf- 
fics. And now he has endeavoured' to explain 
difficult words and phraſes in the Roman au- 
thors, from the cuſtoms to which they refer. How 
far he has ſucceeded in the execution, he mult leave 
others to judge. He can only lay, that what he 
has written, has proceeded from the pureit deſire 
to promote the improvement of youth; and that 
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he ſhould never have thought of troubling the 
world with his publications, if he could have found 
on any of the ſubjects he has treated, a book adapted 
to his purpoſe. He has attained his end, if he has put 


it in the power of the teacher to convey inſtruction 


with more eaſe, and in a ſhorter time; and of the 
learner, to procure with greater facility, inſtruc- 
tion for himſelf. He has laboured long in the e- 
ducation of youth, and wiſhed to-ſhew himſelf not 
unworthy of the confidence repoſed in him by the 
public. His chief enjoyment in life has ariſen from 
the acquiſition and communication of uſeful know- 
ledge; and he can truly ſay with Seneca, Si cum 
bac exceptiene detur ſapientia, ut illam inciuſam te- 


Ream, nec enunciem, rei iciam, Ep. 6. 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Fe 


The FounDATION of the City, and Divis1on 
| "of its Inhabitants. 125 
O ME was built by Romulus, as it is commonly 
R thought, 753 years before the birth of Chriſt. 
The foundations were firſt laid the 21ſt day of 
April, which was called Patilia, from Pales the goddeſs 
of ' ſhepherds, to whom it was conſecrated, and was ever 
after held as a feſtival. * 14% 5 
Romulus divided the people of Rome into three 
TRIBES; and each tribe into ten CURLE. The 
number of tribes was afterwards increaſed: by degrees to 
thirty-five, . and divided into country and city tribes, 
{Raſtice et Urban.) The number of the-Curiz always 
remained the ſame. Each Curia anciently had a chapel 
or temple for the performance of ſacred rites. He who 


- 


reſided over one Curia was called Cux io {quia ſacra cu- 


rabat) ; he who preſided over them all, Cuzio Mariuus. 

From each tribe Romulus choſe io foot ſoldiers, 
{whence miles, a ſoldier,) whoſe, commander was called 
Tuisuxus; and 100 horſe, Theſe formed the firſt Ro- 
. A > Ego : From 
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The whole territory of Rome, then v "fall; was 
alſo divided into three parts, but not equal. One part 
was allotted for the ſervices of religion, and for building 


temples ; another, for the king's reyenue, and the uſes of _ 


the ſtate; the third and moſt conſiderable part was di- 
vided into thirty portions, to anſwer to the thirty Curiz. 


The people were divided into two ranks [ordines}, PA- 


TRICIANS and PLEBEIANS; connected together as 
PATRONS and CLIENTS. In after times a third order 
was added, namely the EQUITES. ZE. 


The SENATE. 
1. The Inflitution and Number of the Senate. 
The Senate was inſtituted by Romulus, to be a perpe- 


tual council of the Republic. ¶ Con/tlium reipublice 1 


num. Cic. pro Sextio, 65.) It conſiſted at firſt only of 100 


They were choſen from among the Patricians; accordin 


to Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 1. ii. 12. three were nomi- 


nated by each tribe, and three by each Curia. To theſe 


the care of the city in his abſence. The Senators were 


\ 
\ 


ninety-nine Romulus himſelf added one, who ſhould have 


called PATRES, either upon account ef their age, or 
their paternal care of the ſtate; certainly out of reſpect: 
and their offspring, PAT RICII. (Qui patrem ciere poſſent, 
1. e. ingenui, Liv. x. 8. Feſtus): After the Sabines were aſ- 
ſumed into the city, another 100 was choſen from them, by 
the ſuffrages of the Curiæ. Dionyſ. But, according to 
Livy, there were only 100 Senators at the death of Ro- 
mulus, and their number was encreaſed by Tullus Hoſti- 
lius after the deſtruction of Alba. i. 17. & 30. Tarquinius 
Priſcus, the 5th king of Rome, added 100 more, who were 
called PAT RES MINORUM GENTIUM. Thoſe cre- 


ated. by Romulus, were called PATRES MAJORUM 


GENTIUM, Tacit. Annal. xi. 25. and their poſterity, 
Patricii Majorum Gentium. This number of zoo continued, 


with ſmall variation; to the times of Sulla, who encreaſed 
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In the time of Julius Cæſar, the number of Senators 
was encreaſed to 909, and after his death to above 1000; 
many worthleſs perſons intruding themſelves into the Se- 
nate; one of whom is called by Cicero ſelf- choſen, lectus 
ipſe a ſe), Phil. xiii. 13. But —_—_— reduced the num- 
ber to 6co, Suet. Aug. 35. Dio. liv. errut en 
Thoſe who were choſen into the Senate by Brutus, af- 
ter the expulſion of Tarquin the Proud, to ſupply the 
place of thoſe whom that king had ſlain, were called 
CONSCRIPTI, i. e. perſons itten or enrolled together, 
with the old Senators, who alone were properly ſtyled Pa- 
tres Hence the cuſtom of ſummoning to the Senate thoſe. 
who were Patres, and who were Conſcripti; (ita appella- 
bant in novum Senatum leftos, Liv.) Hence alſo the name 
Patres Conſcripti (ic. et) was afterwards uſually applied to 
all the Senators. a $4 i 1 1 5 


2. The chuſing of Senators. 


Perſons were choſen into the Senate firſt by the kings, 
Liv. i. 8. xxx. 35- and after their expulfion'by the conſuls, 
Liv. ii. 1. and by the military tribunes, Feſtus z but 
from the year of the city $ro; by the Cenſors: at firſt 
only from the Patricians, but afterwards alſo from the 
Plebeians ; chiefly however from the Zquiter, whence that 
order was called Seminarium Senatis. Liv. 42. 61. ; 
Some think that the Senate was ſupplied from the an- 
nual magiftrates, choſen by the people, all of whom had 
of courſe admittance into the Senate; but that their ſe- 
natorial character was not eſteemed complete, till they 
were enrolled by the cenſors at the next Luſtrum, at 
which time alſo the moſt eminent private citizens were 
added to complete the number. See Middleton on the 
Roman Senate. | 484 316" 27} 12 
Alfter the deſtruction at the battle of Cannz, a DiQator 
was created for chuſing the Senate. Liv. 23. 22. After 
the ſubverſion of liberty, the Emperors conferred the dig- 
nity of a ſenator on whom they thought fit. Anguſtus 
created three men to chufe the Senate, and other three 
2 review the Equites, in place of the cenſors. Suet. 
, ug. 3 ll ; * 
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He whoſe name was firſt marked down in the cenſors 
books, was called PRINCEPS SENATUS, who uſed to 
de the perſon who had firſt been cenſor of thoſe who were 
alive; (ex #is, qui viverent, Cenſoriis, Liv.) but after the 
year 544, the perſon whom the cenſors thought moſt wor- 
thy. Liv. 27. 11. This dignity, although it conferred no 


and was uſually retained for life. It is called Pxincira- 
Tus; and hence afterwards the Emperor was named Prin- 
ceps, which word properly denotes dy rank, and not power. 
In chuſing Senators regard was had not only to their 
2 rank, but alſo to their age and fortune. | 
j What was the age at which one might be choſen a Se- 
| nator, (Aras SFHNATORIA), is not ſufficiently aſcertain- 
ed; although it appears that there was a certain age re- 
quiſite. Cic. de lege Manil. 2+. ;/Tacit. Ann. xv. 28. An- 
| ciently Senators ſeem to have been men advanced in years, 
as their name imports, Sall. Cat. 6.; Cie. de Sen 6.; Ovid. 
| Faſt, v. 63.; Flor. i. 15 But in after times the caſe was 


j otherwiſe. It ſeems probable, however, that the age re- 
| quired for a Senator was not below thirty ; from certain 
| | laws given to foreign nations, at different times, in imi- 


| tation of the Romans. Cic. in Ver. ii. 49. ; Plin. ad Traj. 
10 Ep. x. 83. For there is no poſitive aſſertion in the claflicy 


15 about this matter. | | | 

3 The firſt civil office which gave one admiſſion into the 
| ©” Senate was the Quæſtorſhip, which ſome have imagined 
| might be enjoyed at twenty-five, and conſequently that 
one might then be choſen a Senator; from Dio Caſſius, 


c. 17. who ſays, that the Romans were obliged to ſerve 
ten years in the army, before they could pretend to any 
civil magiſtracy; and as the military age was ſeventeen, 
of conſequence that one might be made quæſtor at twenty- 
ſeven, But few obtained that office fo early; and Cicero, 


the city, without a repulſe in any, and each in his proper 

„ {uo anno), or as ſoon as he could pretend to it by 

— paſſed through his thirtieth year before he — 
| taln 


command or emolument, was eſteemed the very higheſt, 


J. 52. Others think at twenty-ſeven, from Polybius, 1. 6, 


who often boaſts that he had acquired all the honours of | 


[ 
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fained the quæſtorſhip, which he adminiſtered - the year 
following in Sicily. So that the uſual age of enjoying the 
uzſtorſhip, (tas queſtoria), and of courſe of being cho» 
en a Senator, in the time of Cicero, ſeems to have been 
thirty-one. $56 15 | | 
But although one had enjoyed the quæſtorſhip, he did 
not on that account become a Senator, unleſs he was cho- 
ſen into that order by the cenſors. But he had ever after 
the right of coming into the Senate, and of giving his 


opinion on any queſtion. Cic. in Verr. v. 14. Ep. ad Fam. 


ii. 7. About this, however, writers are not agreed. It 
is at leaſt certain, that there were ſome offices which 
zave perſons a legal title to be choſen into the Senate, 
bund in Senatum legi deberent,) Liv. 22. 49. Hence per- 
haps the Senators are ſometimes ſaid to have been choſen 
by the people. Liv. 4. 4.; Cic. pro Sext. 65. And Cicero 
often in his orations declares, that he owed his ſeat in the 
Senate, as well as his other honours, to the favour of the 
people. Poſt. red. in Senat. . He afferts the ſame thing 
in general terms; In Verr. iv. 11. pro Cluent. 56. 

o one could be choſen into the Senate who had ex- 


erciſed a low trade, nor the ſons of freed men: but this 
regulation alſo was violated by Ap. Claudius the cenſor. 


(Liv. 9. c. ult.; Suet. Claud. 24.) who choſe the ſons of 
freed men, {/ibertinorum filios ), into the Senate. But this 
choice was not held valid. Liv. 49. 46. and was annulled 
by the next eonſuls. v +45 98 + 135. _ 
- In the year of Rome 535, a law was made, that no 
Senator, or father of a: Senator, ſhould keep a bark above 
the burden of 300 amphoræ, or eight tons; for this was 
reckoned ſufficient to carry their grain from their farms, 
and it ſeemed below a Senator to reap. advantage by mer- 
chandiſe Liv. 21. 63. ; Cic- in Ver. v. 182: 22 
' Anciently. no regard ſeems to have been paid to the for- 
tune (cexgsus) of a Senator, aud when it was firſt fixed: 
does not appear. But in the: flouriſhing ſtate of the re- 
public, as we learn from Sueton, it behoved every Sena» 


tor to have at leaſt eight hundred ſeſtertia, which are com- 
ꝑuted to amount to n and feven thouſand pounds of 
3 | 4 — : ; ; 3 bits - 
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2 our money; not annually, but for their whole fortune, 


Auguſtus raiſed it to 1200 H. S. and ſupplied the defi- 
eiency to thoſe who had not that ſum. Suet: Aug 41. 
Every luſtrum, i. e. at the end of every fifth year, the 


Senate was reviewed by one of the cenſors; and if any 


one by his behaviour had rendered himſelf unworthy of 
that high rank, or had funk his fortune below that of a 
Senator, his name was paſſed over by the cenſor in read- 
ing the roll of Senators; and thus he was held to be en- 
cluded from the Senate, (motas e Sænatu. -—- 

But this, though diſgraceful, did not render perfons in- 
Famous, as when they were condemned at a trial; for the 
ignominy might be removed by the next ' cenſors, or they 
might obtain offices, which again procured them admit · 


tance into the Senate: Cic. pro Chuent. 42. As was. the 


caſe with C. Antonius, who was: conſul with Cicero; and 
with P. Lentulus, who was prætor at the time of Catihne's 


conſpiracy. | 


| 3. The Badges of Senators. 
The badges (inkenia) of Senators, were 1. the Latus © 


clavus, or Tunica laticlavia, i e. à tunic or wailtcoat with 


a long broad ftripe of purple, like a ribbon, ſewed to the 


borders of it en the fore part. It was broad, to diſtin» 
guiſh it from that of the Equites, who wore a narrow ones 
2. Black buſkins reaching to the middle of the leg. Hor. 
Sat. i. 6. 28. with the letter C in filver on the top of 
the foot: Juv. 7. 197. Hence, calceot mutare, to become 
a Senator. Cic. 3. A particular place at the fpeQacles,. 
ealled OachESsTRNA, next the ſtage in the theatre, and 
next the cavea or arena in the amphitheatre. 213 
This was firſt granted them by P. Cornelius Scipio, the 
elder, in his confulſhip, A. U. 558. Liv. 34. 54.) Hence 
Orcheſtra is put for the Senate itſelf. Juv. Sat. 3. v. 177. 
In the games of the circus, the Senators ſat promiſeu- 
ouſly with the other citizens, till the Emperor Claudius 
aſſig ned them peculiar ſeats there alſo. Suet. Claud 5 
80 - -#d& "EY 


der Stator, Apollo, Vulcan, Tellus, Virtue, Faith, 0 on- 
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4. The aſſembling ef the Senate, and the time and 
en pte en eng, 
The Senate was aſſembled (convocabatur,. vel cogebatur J. 
uſually by the Conſuls, and in their abſence by the Pre- 
tors. Cic. Ep. Fam. x. 12. Alſo by the Dictator, Maſter 
of horſe; Liv. 8. 33. Decemviri, Military tribunes, Inter- 
rex, Præſect of the city, A. Gell. 14. 7. and by the tri- 
bunes of the commons, who could fummon the LE al- 
though the confuls were preſent, and even againſt their 
will: Cic. Ep.- Fam. x. 28.; xi. 6.3 De Orat. iii. - 
The Senators were ſummoned (arceſſebantur, citabantar; 
vocabantur, &c.) anciently by a public officer named VI- 
ATOR; becauſe he called the Senators from the country; 
Cic. de Sen. 16. or by a PUBLIC, CRIER, when any thing 
bad happened about which the Senators were to be con- 
ſulted haſtily, and without delay, Liv. ii. 48. ; but in 
latter times by an EDICT), inting the time and 
place, and publiſhed ſeveral days before, Cic. Phil. iii. 8. 
not only at Rome, but fometimes alſo in the other cities 
of Italy. Cic. ad Att. ix. 17. The cauſe of aſſembling it 
uſed alſo to be added. Tac. Annal. ii. 28. Hence Edicere 
Senatum in proximum diem; Edicere ut Senatus adeſet, & e. 
Cic. et Liv. paſ 8 5 
If any Senator refuſed or neglected to attend, he was 
puniſhed by a fine and diſtraining his goods, malt et 
Nignoris captione; ] unleſs he had a juſt excuſe. Liv. iii. 38. 
Cic. Phil. i. 5. The fine was impoſed by him who held 
the Senate, and pledges were taken till it was paid. But 
after fixty or ſixty-five years of age, Senators might at- 
tend or not as they phaſed. Senec. de Brev. wie, 20. 
Controv. i. 8. | SE 
The Senate could not be held but in a-temple,. that ig, 
in a place conſecrated by the augurs. | 
Anciently there were but three places where the Senate 
uſed to be held (Curie v. Sexacula); two within the 
eity, and the temple of Bellona without it. Feſtus. Afﬀ- 
terwards there were more places, as the temples. of Jupi» 
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' ticular deity. When 
the Senate was held in the np 4 of Flaccus the Proconſul, 


24.— 36. 49. — 42. 
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cord: Alſo the Curia Heoſtilia, Julia, Oaavia; and Pom. 


peia ; which laſt was ſhut up after the death of Cæſar, be- 
cauſe he was ſlain in it. Suet. Jul, 88. Theſe Curiz were 
conſecrated as temples = the augurs, but not to any par- 

annibal led his army to Rome, 


betwixt the Porta Collina and Mſfquilina, Liv. xxvi. 10. 
When a report was brought that an ox had ſpoken, a 
thing frequently mentioned in ancient authors, the Senate 
was Jetd under the open air. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. viii. 45. 
On two ſpecial occaſions the Senate was always held 
without the city, in the temple of Bellona or of Apollo, for 
the reception of foreign ambaſſadors, eſpecially of thoſe 
who came from enemies, whom they did not chuſe to ad- 
mit into the city; and to give audience to their own ge- 
nerals, who were never allowed to come within the walls 
while in actual 3 eres Liv. 31. 47.— 33. c. 22. & 
The Senate met Jenvtnichat} at ſtated times, ' on the 
kalends, nones, and 1des of every'month ; unleſs when the 
comitia were held. For on thoſe days (diebus cosmiti- 
alibus it was not lawful. to hold a Senate; Cie: ad Frat. 
ii. 2. ad Fam. i 4. nor on unlucky days, (diebus nefaſtis - 
v. atris) unleſs in dangerous conjunctures. Id. 8. 8. Live 
38. 53.— 39. 39. An ordinary meeting of the Senate was 
called Senatur LEGITIMUS. If an extraordinary Se- 
nate was given to ambaſſadors or others for any reaſon 
whatever, it uſed to be called INDICT US or EDICTUS, 
and then the Senators were uſually ſummoned by an edict; 
whereby anciently thoſe were ordered to attend who were 
PATRES, and who were CONSCRIPTI: Liv. ii. 1. 
but afterwards, thoſe who were Senators, and who had 
a right to deliver their opinion in the Senate.” (Qu1: 
SENATORES, QUIBUSQUE IN SENATU SENTENTIAM DICE RÞB 
LICERET, VT ADESSENT ; and ſometimes, UT apEsstExnT 
FREQUENTES, AD vIII. KAT. DecEmBr. &c. Cie. et Liv. 


paſſim.) 5 


No decree of the Senate could be made unleſs there was 
a quorum, (a Senatorum numerus legitimus adeſſet.) What 


r 


A as. ds. 0... / 


lade ſumma republica, v. tota.) Cic. paſſim. 
| embaſſies and the demands of the Provinces.” Cie. ou 
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that was is uncertain, Before the times of Sulla, it ſeems to 
have been 100, Liv. xxxix. 18, Under Auguſtus it was 400, 
which, however, that Emperor altered. any one wanted 
to hides a decree from being paſſed, and ſuſpeaed there, 
was not a quorum, he ſaid to the magiſtrate [cg {x 
Numzra SEnaTUM, count the Senate, Cic Ep. Fam, viii. 
11. Auguſtus enacted, that an ordinary meeting of the Se- 
nate ſhould not be held oftener than twice LINE, on che 
Kalends and Ides. Suet. Aug. 35. 

The Senate met always, o courſe, on the i * Tat 
nuary, for the inauguration of the new Conſuls, who en- 
tered into their office on that day, and then uſually there 
was a crowded houſe. 

He who bad the faſces preſided, and conſulted the fas, 
thers, firſt about what pertained to religion, (de rebus di- 
vinis ), about ſacrificing to the Gods, expiating precepts 
celebrating games, inſpecting the books of the yo 
&c. z next, about human uffairs, namely, the raiſin 
armies, the management of wars, the provinces, &. 
Conſuls were then ſaid to conſult the Senate about the 
republic in general, (de republica indefinite \, and not about 
particular things, (de rebus fingulis finite ; Aul. Gell. 14. 
7.) . The ſame was the caſe in dangerous junctures, when 
the Senate was conſulted about the ſafety of the ne 


he month of February was commonly devoted to bear 


3 e i. 4. 


5. The manner of holding and aue * Senate. 


The Magiſtrate, who was to hold the Senate, offered a 
facribes, and took the auſpices,” before he entered the Se+ 
nate-houſe. If the auſpices were not favourable, or not 
rightly taken, the buſineſs was deferred to another days 


Cic. Epiſt. x. 12. 


When the Conſuls entered the Senate-houſe the Sena- 
tors bo ny roſe up to do them honaourt. 7 * 
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The Senate was conſulted about every thing pertaining # 
to the adminiſtration of the ſtate, except the creation of 
magiſtrates, the paſling of laws, and the determination of 
war and peace; all which properly belonged to the whole 
„ 5 4 bot >, , pF ie 

The Senate could not determine about the rights of 
Roman citizens without the order of the people. Liv. 
XXVi. 33. Iv £53.11. 4405517 101 3 

When a full houſe was aſſembled, the magiſtrate pre- 
ſiding, whether conſul or prætor, &c. laid the buſineſs 
before them in a fet form; Quo Boxun, FAUSTUM, FE- 
LIX, FORTUNATUM SIT; REFERIMUS: AD vos, ParRESA 
ConsckieTi. Then the Senators were aſked their opi- 
nion in this form; Dic, Sr. PosTaumi, QuiD CENSES ? 
Liv. ix. 8. or Qui Fitkt PLACET? Qn TiBL VIDETUR ? 

In „ e opinions of the Senators, the ſame order 
was not always obſerved ; but uſually the Princeps Sena- 
tut was firſt ' ordered to deliver his opinion, unleſs when 
there were Conſuls elect, who were always aſked firſt z and 
then the reſt of the Senators according to their dignity. 
Confularer, Pretorii, Ædilitii, Tribunitii, et Quæſtorii, 
which is alſo thought to have been their order in fitting. 
Cic. Phil. 13. And as the Conſuls elect were firſt aſked 
their opinion, ſo the Prætors, 'Tribunes, &c. elect, feem 
to have had the ſame prefererice before the reſt of their 
order, Cic. ad Att. xii. 21:3 in Verr. v. 14. He who 
held the Senate, might aſk firſt any one of the ſame order 
he thought proper; which he did from reſpect or friend- 
ſhip. Cic. poſt redit. in Senat. 7. ; Liv. v. 20; A. Gell. 
14. 7. | TS 
The Conſuls uſed ta retain through the whole year the 


ſame order which they had obſerved in the beginning of 


their office, Suet. Jul. 21. But in later times, eſpecially 
under the Emperors, they were aſked in what erder the 
magiſtrate, who preſided, thought proper. When they 
were all aſked their opinions, they were ſaid perragari, 


Liv. Auguſtus obſerved no certain rule in aſking the o- 


pinions of the Senators, that thereby they might be ren- 
dered the more attentive, Suet. 35. 7 


Nothing 
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Nothing could be laid before the Senate againſt the will 
of the Conſuls, unleſs by the Tribunes of the people, who 
might alſo give their negative (moram facere) againſt any 
decree, by the ſolemn word VETO ;. which was, called = 
terceding ( intercedere.) This might alſo be done by all 
who had an equal or greater authority than the magiſtrate 
preſiding. If any perſon, interceded, the ſentence of the 
Senate was called SENATUS AUCTORITAS, their 
judgement or opinion, Liv. iv. 57. ; and not Senatur con- 
ſultum or decretum, their command. S0 likewiſe it was 

named, if the Senate was held at an improper time or 
place, {aliens tempore aut loco) ;. or if all the formalities 

4 ( /olemnia) were not obſerved. . In which caſe the matter 
was referred to the people, or was ' afterwards confirmed 

by a formal decree of the Senate, Cic. Ep. Fam. x, 13. 

But when no mention is made of interceſſion or informali- 

ty, Audtoritas Senatis is the ſame with , Conſultum, Cic. 

Leg. it. 15. They are ſometimes: alſo joined; thus, 

Senatũt conſulti auctoritat, which was the uſual inſeri 

tion of the decrees of the Senate, and marked with theſe 

e,, ooo uno ot i ea 

The Senators delivered their opinion (ſententiam dice- 

bant)- ſtanding: Whence one was! ſaid to be raiſed, (ex- 

citari,) when he was ordered to give his opinion, Liv. ix. 

8. : Cic. ad Attic. 1. 13. But when they only aſſented 

to the opinion of another, (verbo afentichantur,) they con- 

tinued ſitting, Cic. Ep. Fam. v. 2. The principal Sena- 

tors might likewiſe give their opinion an any other 1 

thing, beſides what was propofed, which they thought of | Bf 

advantage to the ſtate, and require that the Gonful would | 
lay it before the Senate; which Tacitus calls, Egredi re- 

£ lationem. They were then ſaid CENSERE referendum de 

aliqua re, Sall. Cat 50.; or Relationem poſtulare, Tacit. 

Ann. xiii. 49. For no private Senator, not even the 

Y - Conſul cleft, was allowed to propoſe to the Senate any 

queſtion himſelf, Cic. pro Dom. 27. Sometimes the whole 

houſe called out for a particular motion, Sall. Cat. 48 

5 And if the Conſul heſitated or refuſed, which he did by 

ſaying, SE CONSIDERARE VELLE, the other W 

. | | who 
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who had the right of holding the Senate, might do it, 
even againſt their will, 1 the Tribunes of the 

eople, Cic. pro Leg. Manil. 19. ; pro 'Sext. 30.; Epiſt. 
Fam. x. 16. Hence Auguſtus was, by a decree of the 
Senate, inveſted with the power of Tribune for life, that 
he might lay any one thing he pleaſed before the Senate 


every meeting, although he was not Conſul, Dio. lib. 55. 


And the ſucceeding Emperors obtained from the Senate 
the right of laying before them one, two, or more things 
at the ſame meeting; which was called jus prime, fecunda, 
tertiæ, quarts, et quintz relationis, Vopiſe. et Capitol. In 
thoſe times the Senator who gave his opinion firſt, was 
called Primæ ſententiæ Senator, ib. an a 

It was not lawful for the Conſuls to interrupt thoſe 
that ſpoke, although they introduced in their ſpeech ma 
things foreign to the ſubject; which they ſometimes did, 
that they might waſte the day in ſpeaking, (ar diem di- 
cendo eximerent, conſumerent v. — For no new re- 
ference could be made after the tenth hour, i. e. four 
o' clock afternoon according to our manner of reckoning; 
Senec. de tranquil, an. c. ult. nor a decree paſſed after 


2 " 
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 Tunſet, A. Gell. xiv. 7. 


* _ Hence Cicero, in blaming the decrees of Antony, calls 
them SCta Veſpertina, Phil. iii. 10. We read, however, 
of the Senate's being aſſembled at midnight, upon the ar- 
rival of an expreſs Rom one of the Conſuls, Sp. Furius, 
that he was beſieged by the Equi and Volſci, A. U. 290. 
Dionyſ. 9. 63. | | 
Thoſe who groſsly abuſed this right of ſpeaking with- 
out interruption, were ſometimes forced to give over 
ſpeaking, (eperorare), by the noiſe and clamour of the 
other Senators, Cic. ad Att. iv. 2. Sometimes magi- 
ſtrates, when they made a diſagreeable motion, were ſi- 
lenced in this manner. Thus, Cæptum eft referri de indu- 
cendo SCto, i. e. delendo vel expungendo, Ab omni Senatu 
reclamatum eft, Cic. pro Dom. 4. So when a Senator 
threw out abuſive language againft any one, as Catiline 
did againft Cicero and others, the whole Senate bawled 


out againſt him, (Obfrepere omnet), Sall. Cat. 31. mw 
| utc 
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happen under the Emperors. Thus Pliny 


ated: alſo to 
1 aking of himſelf, aſter the death of Domitian, ſays, 

iniv. . [ncipit. reſpondere Vejento ; nemo patitur ; obtur- 
batur, hi adeo guidem ut. diceret ; Roco, Pa- 
TRES C. NE ME COGATIS IMPLORARE AUXILIUM TRI 


BUNORUM. Et ftatim Murena tribunus, PErMITTO 
TEBI, via +CLARISSIME, VEJENTO Die gag.  T anc 


guogue reclamatur. Hp. ix. 13. The title of CLazissr- 


uus was at this time given to all the e 2 but 
formerly only to the leading men. | 

Sometimes the ſpeeches of Senators were received 
with ſhouts of applauſe : thus, Conſurgenti ad cenſendum 
acclamatum eſt, quod folet re/identibus. Plin. Ep. iv. g. 
And the moſt extravagant expreſſions of approbation 
were beſtowed on themſelves: Non fere quiſquam in Se- 
natu fuit, qui non me complecteretur, exoſcularetur, certa- 
timque laude cumularet. Id. ix. 13. 

If any one in delivering his opinion had included ſe- 
veral diſtin& articles, ſome of which might be approved, 
and others rejected ; it was uſual to require that the o- 


— might be divided, and that each particular mi hr 


propoſed apart, and therefore any Senator mien 
Divide. Cic. oh us i. 2. 3 

In matters very great im ance, the Senators 
ſometimes delivered 445 — oath, Ge 
Liv. xxvi. 33.; XXX. 40.; xlii. 21. 

Several different queſtions might be referred to che 
Senate by different magiſtrates in the ſame meeting. 
Cic. Phil. vii. 1.; Liv. xxx. 21. 

When any magiſtrate made a motion, he was ſaid, 
VreaBA FACERE; REFERRE vel DEFERRE AD SENATUM, or 
ConsvLExE-SENATUM, DE ALIQUA RE. Cic. in Piſ. 13. 

When different opimons were delivered, the Senators 
expreſſed their afſent, ſome to one, and ſome to ano- 
ther, variouſly, by their looks, by nodding with their 
heads, by Wy out their hands, &c. T acit. hiſt. 
. 

The Senators who ſpoke, commonly concluded their 


ſpeeches in a certain form : Eu EGO 1ITA CENSEO 3 
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or PUACET 1GIHTURy &c. Sall. Cat. li. 52. Quop C. 
Paxnsa VERBA FECIT, DE=DE EA RE 1TA CENSEO 3 or 
Qux CUM ITA'SINT; or QUAS OB RES, ira CENSEO. 
Cic. Phil. iii. 15.; v. 4+ 3 ix. 7. Sometimes they ufed 
to read their opinion, (de ſcripto dicere.) Cic. Fam. x. 
13. and a decree: of the Senate was made according to 
it. (in, fententiamalicujus, vel, ita ut ille cenſebat.) ] 
When a Senator did not give an entire aſſent to 
the opinion of any one, but thought that ſomething 
ſhould be added, he ſaid, Sexvitio Ass ENTIOR, ET 
HOC AMPLIUS cNSEO! Cic. Phil. xiii. 21. which was 
called addere ſententiæ, vel in ſententiam. Sall. Cat. 51. 


6. The Manner of making a Decree «f the Senate. 


When ſeveral different opinions had been offered, 
and each ſupported by a number of Senators, the Con- 
ſul or Magiſtrate preſiding might firſt put to the vote 


wh which opinion he pleaſed, ( /ententiam primam pronunci- 
= are, ut in eam diſceſſio fieret ;) Cic. Ep. Fam. x. 12. or 


ſuppreſs altogether (aegare ſe pronunciaturum) what 
he diſapproved. Cæſ. de Bell. Civili, i. 1. And here - 
F in conſiſted the chief power of the Conſul in the Se- 
br nate. : 
11. A decree of the Senate was made by a ſeparation 
. { per diſceſſonem) of the Senators to different parts of the 
4 houſe. He who preſided ſaid, Let thoſe who are of 
* ſuch an opinion, paſs over to that ſide; «thoſe ' who 
11 think differently to this.” (Qui noc CENSETIS, 
bi 1LLUC TRANSITE. Qui ALIA OMNIA, IN HANG PAR= 
TEM.) Hence Ire pedibus in ſententiam alicujus, to agree 
| to any one's opinion; and Diſcedere v. tranfire in alia 
1 omnia, for Contrarium ſentire: Plin. Ep. viii. 14. Thoſe 
| 
. 
% 
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Senators who only voted, but did not ſpeak; or, as 
ſome ſay, who had the right of voting, but not of 
Apeaking, were called PEDARTI. Feſtus. A. Gell. iii. 
1 18. ; Cic. ad Att. i. 19. & 20. becauſe they * 
| | | their 
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rin! 15 
their opinion by their feet, and not by their tongues 7 
Or, according to others, becauſe not having borne a 
Curule magiſtracy, they went to the Senate on foot. 
A. Gell. ibid. But, aceording to Pliny, anciently all 
the Senators went to the Senate on foot; and the ꝓrivi- 


ledge of being carried thither in a chariot was never 


granted to any one but Metellug; who had loſt his fight: 
in reſcuing the Palladium, or image of Pallas, from the 
_ of Veſta when in flames H iſt. Nat: vii. 43.  // 
e who bad firſt propoſed the opinion, (gui fenten- 
tiam Senatui præſtitiſſet, Cic. in pil. 
been the principal ſpeaker in favour of it, the Conſul 
or whoever it was, (PRINCEPS vel AUC TOR Sen. 
teutie,) paſſed. over frſt; and thoſe who agreed with 
him followed. Plin. Epiſt. ii. 11. Thoſe who differed. 
went to a different part of the houſe; and into what- 
ever part moſt of the Senators went, the Conſul ſaid of 
it, This ſeems to be the majority,” (He=zc rARS MA- 
JOR-VIDETUR.), Then a decree of the Senate was made 
according to their opinion, and the names of thoſe who 
had been moſt keen for the decree, were uſually, pre- 
fixed to it, which were called AUCTORITITATES 
fer ſeriptir. Cie. Orat. iii. 2. Becauſe they ſtaid to. ſee 
the decree made out, (ſcribendo adfurrunt, i. e. Serdtis 
6onſulti conſiciendi teſtes erant.) >a Won kk 
Anciently the letter T was ſubſcribed if the Tri- 
bunes did not give their negative; for at firſt the Tri- 
bunes were not admitted into the Senate, but ſat before 


. 
« 


the Senate-houſe on benches, till the decrees of the Se- 


nate were brought to them for their approbation or re- 


jection. Val. Max. ii. 2. 7. This, however, was the 
caſe only for a very ſhort time. ö 2 


When a decree of the Senate was made, without any 


opinions being, aſked or given, the ſathers were ſaid,. 


Pedibus ferre ſententiam ; and the decree was called 


SENATUS - CONSULTUM PER ' DISCESSIO- 
NEM. A. Gell. xiv. 7; Cic. Phil. iii. 9. ; Suet. Lib. 


31. But when the opinions of the Senators were -afk*: - 


| ed, it was ſimply called SENATUS CONSULTUM< 


heh, B 2 Cic. 


32.) or who had 
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Cic. in Piſ. 8. Although it was then alſo made per 
diſceſſionem ; and if the Senate was unanimous, the di 
cefſio was ſaid to be made fine ulla varietate. Cic. pro 
Sext. 34. If the contrary, in magna varietate ſententia- 
, e | cet, 6 
Sometimes the Conſul brought from home in writing 
the decree which he wiſhed to be paſſed, and the Senate 
readily agreed to it. Cie. Phil. i. 1. iin $1 
When ſecrecy was neceffary, the clerks and other 
attendants were net admitted; but what paſſed was 
1 written out by ſome of the Senators. Cic. pro Syll. 14. 
1 A decree made in this manner was called Tacirum. 
0 | Capitol. Gordian. 12. Some think the Senatores Pe- 
by darii were then likewiſe excluded, from Valer. Max. 


[1 | 12. * | EE BP : | 
3h Julius Cæſar, when Conful, appointed that what was 
IN done in the Senate ſhould be publiſhed : Suet. Jul. 20. 
148 which alſo ſeems to have been done formerly. Cic. pro 
£8 Syll. 14. But this was prohibited by Auguſtus. Suet. 
1 Aug. 36. An account of their proceedings, however, 
| 115 was always made out; and under the ſucceeding Empe- 
1 rors we find ſome Senator choſen for this purpoſe. (Ae 
1 tis v. commentariis Senatũs conficiendis.) Tacit. Ann. v. 4. 
Wh! ' SENATUS . CONSUL TUM and DECRETUM 
1 are uſed promiſcuouſly to denote what the Senate de- 
1 creed : Cic. Liv. et Sall. paſſim. So Canſulta et Decreta 
patrum, Hor. But they are alſo diſtinguiſhed as' a ge- 
nus and ſpecies, decretum being ſometimes put for a part 
of the SCtum, as when a province, an honour, or a ſup- 
e was decreed to any one. Feſtus, Decretum ſs 
likewiſe applied to others beſides the Senate; as, De- 
creta Conſulum, Augurum, Pontificum, Decurionum, Cæ- 1 
faris, Principis, Fudicis, &c. likewiſe conſul/ta, but 
more rarely; as, Conſulta ſapientim, the maxims, Cic. 


In writing a decree of the Senate, the time and place 
were put firſt, then the names of thoſe who were preſent; 
at the ingroffing of it; after that the motion, with the 
name of the magiſtrate who made it; to all which was 

15 3 ſubjoined 


* 


ern O15 ap 


fubjoined what the Senate decreed. Thus, Sünde 


ConsuiTi AucTogiTas. | Prince KAL. Ocrog. 18! 
KDE APOLLINIS, SCR1BENDO. ADFUERUNT)i L. Don 
Tivs, & Quop M. MaxctLLus' Cos. vEAZA FECIT 

DE Provincns COnSULARIBUS,: DE RA RE 1TA ER 

SUIT, v. CENSUERUNT, uri, &c. Cic. Ep. Fam. viii. 8. 
Hence we read, DE EAA SENATUS7 CONSULTUS 

ITA. CENSUIT,. DECREVITS Alſo PLacERE |SENATU1;; 
SENATUM: VELLE ET ®QUUM CENSERE;5 DENATUM E- 
ISTIMA&E, ARBITRARI, Er JUDICARE 3 V4DERt SENA+ 
rut. Cic. Liv. Sall. &c. paſſim. 

If the Tribunes interceded it was os marked at: . 
the end: Huic Ssnarus CoxnsUbTO 18T% kc s81F'C.. 
CotLivs, C. Pansa, Tris. Pies. Cic. ibid. Some-+ 
times the Fribunes did not actually intercede, but re- 
quiredſome time to conſider of it, and thus the matter 
was delayed. Cic. pro Sext. 34. 

: When the Senate ordered. any thing to beadbas, theſe: 
en are commonly. added, PRIMO QUO QUE. 
TEMPORE, as ſoon as poſlible. When they praiſed. 
the actions of any perſons, they decreed, Eos recTk 
ATQUE ORDINEVLDERIT' recrsse.. Liv. paſſin If the 
contrary, Eos CONTRA REMPUBLICAM. FECISSE VIDE» 
M. Id. is east 6 Þ 

Orders were given to the Confuls, (Magoriums dature 
of Conſulibus,) not in an abſolute manner, but with ſome. 
exception z. 81 VIDERETUR,. 81 E REPUBLICA ESSE DU=-- 
CERENT, Liv. Quo commoDo REiPUBLICE FIERI- 
POSSET, Cæſ. Ur ConsvLEs ALTSsR, AMBOVE, 81 
BIS VIDEATVUR,, AD BELLUM PROFICISCERENTUR. Cie. 

When the Senate aſked any thing from the Tribunes, 


the form was, SenaTus CENSUIT,. UT \OUM- + PRs 


AGERE TUR Liv. xxvi. 33. XXX. 4. 

The decrees of the Senate, when written out; were laid 
up in the treaſury, (in Ararium condebantur,) where: 
alſo the laws and other writings pertaining to the Re- 
publie were kept. Antiently they were kept by the 
Adiles in the temple of Ceres. The place where the 
u records were kept * called /TFABULARIUM.. - 

3 -, + +a 
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The decrees of the-Senate, when not 'carrietl to the 


treaſury, were reckoned invalid. Suet. Aug. 94-3 Tacit. 


Ann. iii. 5. neee dd 1 
Before the year of the city 306, the decrees of the 
Senate were ſuppreſſed or altered at the pleaſure of the 


After every thing was finiſhed, the magiſtrate preſi - 
ding diſmiſſed the Senate by a ſet form; Nox AurLius 
vos MORAMUR P. C. or Nuo vos TENET;z NIAII 
vos MORAMUR. Minn 4 TW TINY 


7. The Power of the Senate at different periods, 


The p wer of the Senate was different at different 


times. Under the regal government, the Senate deli. 


| berated upon ſuch public affairs as the king propoſed to 


them; and the kings were faid to act according to their 
counſel, (ex confilio Patrum, Liv. i. 9.) as the Conſuls did 
afterwards according to their decree, (ex SCto.) Liv. ii. 

Tarquin the Proud dropped the cuſtom handed down 
from his predeceſſors, of conſulting the Senate about 


every thing; baniſhed or put to death the chief men of 


that order, and choſe no others in their room. Liv. i. 
49. But this king was expelled from the throne for 
his tyranny, and the regal government aboliſhed, A. U. 


1 this the power of the Senate was raiſed to the 
higheſt. Every thing was done by its authority. The 
magiſtrates were in a manner Por its miniſters, (qua 

miniſiri graviſſimi conſilii, Cic. pro Sextio 65.) No law 
could be paſſed, nor aſſembly of the people held with - 
out their conſent; (aii Patribus audoribus, h. e. juben- 


tibus v. permittentibus, Liv.) But when the Patricians 


began to abuſe their power, and to exereiſe eruelties on 


the Plebeians, eſpecially after the death of Tarquin, A. 


U. 257, the multitude took arms in their own defence, 


made a ſeceſſion from the city, ſeized on Mons: Sacer, 


and 


eee OT up 


and created Tribunes for themſelves,” who attacked: the 

authority of the Senate, and in pom of time greatly 
diminiſhed it by various means: Firſt, by the introdue - 
tion of the Comitia Tributa, and the exeluſion of the 
Patricians from them. Lis. ii. 60. Then, by a law made 
by Lætorius the Tribune, that the Plebeian magiſtrates 
ſhould be ereated at the Comitia Tributa; Liv. ii 6. & 
57. Afterwards, by a law paſſed at the Comitia Centuri- 
ata, by the Conſuls Horatius and Valerius, that the 
laws paſſed at the Comitia Tributa, (Plebiſeita, ſhould 
alſo bind the Patricians. Liv. It And laſtly, by 
the law of Publilius the Dictator, A. U. 414. Liv. viii. 
12. and of Mœnius the Tribune, A. U. 467. Cic. Brut. 
14. that before the people gave their votes, the fathers 
ſhould authoriſe whatever the people ſhould determine 
at the Comitia Centuriata z (ut fierent auctorer eius rei, 
ulus juſſurus efſet, v. in incertum eventum comitis-' 
— Tie. Whereas formerly, whatever the people or- 
dered, was not ratified unleſs the Senators confirmed it. 
(ai Patres auttores fierent. Liv. i. 17.) But the pow- 

er of the Senate was 'moſt of all abridged by the right 
of the Tribunes to render the deerees of the Senate of 
no effect by their negative, (iatercedendo.] Still, how- 
ever, the authority of the Senate continued to be very 
eat; for as power and majeſty properly belonged to 
e e, ſo did authority; ſplendor, and dignity, to 
the Senate. ( Poteſtas in populo, auttoritas in Senatu. Cie. 
Leg. iii. 12.) Locus, auttoritas, domi eg ; apud 
exteras nationes nomen et gratia. Id. pro nt. 56. 
The Senatorian order is called by Cicero, Ordo am. 
pliſtmus et ' ſandtifimus ; ſummum Populi Romani, populb- 
e et pentium omnium ac Regum confilium ; pro dom. 
28. And the Senate-houſe,” Templum fanttitatis, ampli« 
tudinis, mentis, confilii publici, caput urbis, ara fociorum, 
portur omnium gentium, &c. pro Mil. 33. Hence Se- 
nators in foreign countries were treated with the high; 
eſt reſpect. Cic/ in Verr. iv. 11. And as Senators were 


not allowed to leave Italy without - permiſſion, -( fre 


commeatu;) Cic. Attic, viii. 15. Suet. Claud. 16. & 
431 
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23.; Ner. 35. ichen they had occaſion to travel: abroad, 
they uſually obtained the privilege of a e legation, as: 
it was called: Cic. Ep. Fam. xi. 1.3 Att. xv. 12.; Suet. 
Tib. 31. which gave them. a right to be treated every 
where with the honours. of an ambaſſador. In the pro- 
vinces they had Lictors to attend them, Cic. Ep. Fam. 
xii. 21. And if they had any law - ſuit there, they might 
require that it ſnould be remitted to Rome. Ib. xiii. 26. 
Although the ſupreme power at Rome belonged to. 
the people, yet they ſeldom enacted any thing without 
the authority of the Senate. In all weighty affairs, the 
1 method uſually obſerved was, that the Senate ſhould. 
17: firſt. dehberate and decree, and then the people order. 
0 Sswarus cgNSuIir v. DECREVIT, Poruorus jussir. 
Liv. i. 32.; x. 43.3 xxxvii 55. &c. But there were many 
things of great importance, which. the Senate always: 
etermined itſelf, unleſs when they were brought be- 
fore the people by the interceſſions of the Tribunes. 


I bis right the Senate ſeems to have had, not from any: 
1 _ expreſs law, but by the cuſtom of their anceſtors. 

Wi: 1. The Senate; aſſumed to themſelves the guardian+- 
if 1 ſhip of the public religion; ſo that no new god could, 
1 N be introduced, nor altar erected, nor the ſibylline books: 


conſulted, without their order. Liv. 9.46.3 Cic. de: 
Die. 48. 34%; „ | | 251 
2. The Senate had the direction of the treaſury, and: 
diſtributed the public money at pleaſure. Cic. in Vatin. 
15. ; Liv. 38. 54. They appointed ſtipends to their. 
generals and officers ; and proviſions. and cloathing to, 
their armie. | te 3 
3. They ſettled. the provinces, which were anaually: 
aſſigned to the Conſuls and Prætors, and when it ſeemed, 
fit they prolonged their command. Cic. pro Dom. 9. 
4. They nominated all ambaſſadors ſent. from Rome 
out of their own body; and gave to foreign ambaſſadors: 
what anſwers they thought proper. Cic. in Vat. 15. 
5. They decreed all public thankſgivings for victo- 
ries obtained; and conferred the honour of an ovation. 


* _ 
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or JT. with the title of IMPERATOR, on their 
victorious generals. Cic. Phil. xiv. 4. & 57. 

6. They could decree the title of King to any prince 
whom ja ee and declare any one an enemy ps 2 
vote. Cf, et Cic. paſhm.'; 

7. They enquired into nn or bi ne ei · 
ther in Rome or the 8 rts of Italy; Liv. xxx. 26. 
and heard and determined A. | diſputes among the he allied 
and dependent cities. Cic. Off. i. 10. N 

8. They exerciſed a. power, not only of interpre- 
ting the laws, but of abſolving men from the obliga - 
tion of them, and even of abrogating them. Cic. pro 
Domo n Manil. 31:5 de Leg- ü. 6. Aſcon. 
in Cie. 

9. They could poſtpone the aſſemblies of the . 
Cic. pro Mur. 25. and preſcribe, a change of habit to 
the city in cafes of any imminent danger or calamity,” 
Cic. ate" > 12. But the power of the Senate was 
chiefly conſpicuous in civil diſſenſions er dangerous tu- 
— within the eit y, in which that folemn deeree uſed 
to be paſſed, That the conſuls: ſhould take care that 
t the republic ſhould receive no harm; UV confales du 
rent operam, ne guid detrimenri reſbub ken caperet. By 


which decree an abſolute power was granted to the con- 


ſuls, to puniſh and put to death whom they pleaſed 


without a trial; to raiſe forces, and carry on war 

out the order of the people. Sall. de Bello Cat. c. 29. 
This deeree was called ULTIMUM or EX'FRE- 
MUM. Ceſ. de Bell. Civ. i. 4. and Forma' SCti witivue 
neceſitatir. Liv. 3. 4. By it the republic was ſaĩd to 
be entruſted to the conſuls, permitti v. commendari con- 
fulibus ; or permitti confulitus ut rempublicam defenderent. 
Cic. Sometimes the other magiſtrates were added; Cœſ. 
ibid. Sometimes only one of the conſuls is named, as 

in the commotion raiſed by C. Gracchus, UI IL. Opi : 
miu Conſul videret, & c. becauſe his colleague Q. Fa- 
bius Maximus was abſent. Cie. in Cat. i. 2. 80 Liv: 


ii. 4. 1 
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Although the decrees of the Senate had not properly 
the force of laws, and took place chiefly in thoſe matters. 
which were not provided for by the laws ; yet they. were 
underſtood always to have a binding force, and were 
therefore obeyed by all orders. The conſuls themſelves 
were obliged to ſubmit to them. Liv. iv. 26. — 42. 21. 
They could: be annulled or cancelled (id, i. e. deleri, 
poterunt, only by the Senate itſelf. Cic. pro Dom. 4. 
aſi! Attic. 1. 17. Their: force however in certain things. 
"Wii was but temporary; and the. magiſtrates ſometimes al- 
1 ledged, that they were binding but for oue year. 

is Dionyſ. 9. 37. In the laſt age of the republic, the 
1 authority of the Senate was little regarded by the lead - 
5 if ing men and their creatures; Cic. pro. Sext. 12. Who, 
. by means of bribery, obtained from a eorrupted' popu- 
HRP lace what they deſired, in ſpite of the Senate. Thus 
40 Exfar, by the Vatinian law, obtained the province of; 

4 dur a. Gaul and Illyricum, for fiye years, from the: 
whe people: and ſoom after Gallia Comata or Ulterior, from. 
1 the Senate; the fathers being afraid, leſt, if they refu- 
. fed it, the people ſhould grant him that too. Suet. Jul.) 


| at 22. But this corruption and cantempt of the Senate, 
. if at laſt. terminated in the total ſubverſion of public liber-, 


„ te ines > e 2: 10 
. Auguſtus, when. he became maſter of the empire, re- 
tained the forms of the ancient republie, and the ſame names 
of the magiſtrates; but left nothing of the ancient vir- 
tue and liberty (priſei et integri moric). Tacit. Ann. i. 3. 
While he pretended always to act by the authority of 
the Senate, he artfully drew every thing to himſelf. 
Tiberius apparently increaſed the power of the Se- 
nate, by transferring the right of creating magiſtrates 
and enacting laws from the comitia to the Senate. 
Tac. Ann. i. 15. In conſequence of which, the de- 
erees of the Senate obtained the force of laws, and 
were more frequently publiſhed. But this was only a 
\ ſhadow of powers For the Senators in giving their o- 
pinions depended entirely on the will of the prince; and. 
it was neceſſary that their decrees. ſhould be confirmed 
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by him. An oration of the Emperor was uſually pre- 
fixed to them, which was not always delivered by him- 
ſelf, but was uſually read by one of the quæſtors, who 
were called candidati, Suet. Tit. 6. Aug. 65. Hence 
what was appointed by the decrees of the Senate, was 
ſaid to be oratione 2 cautum; and theſe orations 
are ſometimes put for the decrees of the Senate them- 
ſelves. To ſuch a height did the flattery of the Sena- 
tors proceed, that they uſed to receive theſe ſpeeches 
with loud acclamations. Plin. Paneg. 75. and never fail- 
ed to aſſent to them; which they commonly did by 
crying out, "OMNES, OMNES. Vopite, in Tacit. 7. 
The meſſages of the Emperors to the Senate were 
called EPISTOLA or: LIBELLI ; becauſe they were 
folded in the form of à letter or little book. J. Cæſar 
is ſaid to have firſt introduced theſe ſibelli, Plutarch. 
in Vita Cæſ. —Suet. Jul. 56. which afterwards came to 
be uſed almoſt on every occaſion. Suet. Jul. 81.; Aug. 
84% Taciteaþ- 96/2): 0195 Hes n eee {LED 
But the cuſtom of referring every thing to the Se- 
nate, (Suet. Tib. 30.) was only obſerved till the Ro- 
mans became habituated to ſlavery. | 
After this the Emperors gradually began to order 
what they thought proper, without conſulting the Se- 
nate; to abrogate old laws and introduce new ones; 
and, in ſhort, to determine every thing according to 
their own pleaſure; by their anſwers to the applications 
made to them, (per RESCRIPTA ad libellos); b 
their mandates and laws, (per EDICTA et CONSTI- 
TUTIONES), &c. Veſpaſian appears to have been 
the firſt who made theſe. reſcripts and edicts. The 
became more frequent under Hadrian: From whi 4 
time the deerees of the Senate concerning ,privete right 
began to be more rare; and at length under Caracalla 
they were entirely diſcontinued. 855 
The conſtitutions of the Emperors about puniſhing 
or rewarding. individuals, which were not to ſerve as 
precedents, were called PRIVILEGIA, (quaſi prive 
lege.) A. Gell. x. 20.; Cic. de Leg. iii. 19. This word 


-anciently 
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- anciently-uſed to be taken in a bad ſenſe; for a private 
law about inflicting an extraordinary puniſhment on a 
certain perſon without a trial; as the laws of Clodius 
againſt Cicero. Cic. pro Dom. 17. which Cicero ſa 
was forbidden by the ſacred laws and thoſe of 

| twelve tables, Leger privatis hominibus irrogari's id ef} 

Ws! , . Spar 30 at? -34ge 

ai) The rights or advantages (beneficia) granted to-a cer- 
iN tain condition or claſs of men, uſed alſo to be called 


10 Privilegia ;' as, the ' privileges of ſoldiers; parents, pupils, 
1 creditors, &c. . 1 

ö 0 | The various laws and decrees: of the Senate, where 

ig ſupreme power was conferred on Auguſtus, and whic 


ufed to be repeated to the ſucceeding Emperors upon their 
| acceſſion to the empire, {Tum Senatus omnia, PRINCIPH- 
bd! BU8-SOLITA, Veſpaſiano decrevit. Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 3.) when 
$:1Y taken together, are called the Royd? law; (LEX RE- 
n GIA, vel LEX IMPERI1I, et AUGUSTUM PRIVI- 
1 LEGIUM ;) probably in alluſion to the law, by which 
ſupreme power was granted to Romulus. Liv. xxxiv. 6. 
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The Equites at firſt did not form a diſtinct order in 
the State. When Romulus divided the people into 
three tribes, he choſe from each tribe 109 young men, 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed for their rank, their wealth, and 
other accompliſhments, who ſhould ſerve on horſeback, 
and whoſe aſſiſtance he might uſe for guarding his per- 
ſon. Theſe 300 horſemen were called CE ERE , 
and divided into three Centuries, which were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſame names with the three tribes, name- 
ly, RAMNENSES, TATIENSES, and LUCERES, 
The number of the Zquites was afterwards increaſed, 
firſt by Tullus Hoſtilius, who choſe 300 from the Al- 
bans, (decem turmas: TURMA, quai terma dicta of, 
uod ter denis equitibus conſtaret. Varro et Feſtus.) Liy. 
i. 30. then by Tarquinius Priſcus, who doubled their 
number 
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number, (Numero alterum tantum adjecit ;) retaining the 
ſame number and names of the centuries; only thoſe 
who were added, were called Ramnenſes, Titienſes, Lu- 
ceres Paſterioret. But as Livy ſays there were now 1800 
in the three centurics, Tarquin ſeems to have done more 
than doubled them. Liv. i. 36. 3 31 

Servius Tullius made eighteen centuries of Equites, 
he choſe twelve new centuries from the chief men of the 
ſtate, and made fix others out of the three inſtituted by 
Romulus. Ten thouſand pounds of braſs were given to 
each of them to purchaſe — ; and a tax was laid on 


. widows, who were exempt from other contributions, 


for maintaining their horſes. Liv. i. 43. Hence the 
origin of the Equeſtrian order, which was of the great - 
eſt utility in the State, as an intermediate bond betwixt 
the Patricians and Plebeians. | 

At what particular time the Zquites firſt began to be 
reckoned a diſtinct order, is uncertain, It ſeems to have 
been before the expulſion of the kings. (Liv. ii. 1.) Af- 
ter this all thoſe who ſerved on horſeback were not pro- 
perly called EQUITES or knights, but ſuch only as 
were choſen into the equeſtrian order, uſually by the 
Cenſor, and preſented by him with a horſe at the pu- 
blic expence, and with a golden ring. Gs 

The -Equites were, choſen: promiſcuouſly from the 
Patricians and Plebeians. Thoſe deſcended from an- 
cient families were called ILLUSTRES, SPECIOSI, 
and SPLENDIDI. They were not limited to any 
fixed number. The age requiſite was about eighteen 
years; and the fortune, (cenſus) during the flouriſhing 
ſtate of the republic, was 400 Seftertia, that is, about 
L. 3229 of our money. According to ſome, every Ro- 
man citizen whoſe entire fortunes amounted to that ſum, 
was every luſtrum enrolled, of courſe, in the lift of E- 
quites. But that was not always the caſe. Liv. v. 7. 

The badges of the Zquites were, 1. A horſe given 
them by the public; 2. A golden ring, whence annu- 
LO AUREO DONARI, for inter equites legi; 3. Anguſtus 
Clavus, or Tunica 3 4. A ſeparate place at 
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the public ſpectacles, according to the law made by L. 
Roſcius Otho, 'a- tribune of the people, A. U. 686, that 
the Equites ſhould fit in 14 rows, (in XIV gradibus, } 
next to the Orcheſtra, where the Senators ſat ; whence 
SEDERE iN QUATUORDECIM, Or IN EQUFSTRIBUS3 or 
SPECTARE IN EQUITE, for Eguitem eſſe. Suet. 19 
The office (MUNUS) of the Equites at firſt was on- 
ly to ſerve in the army; but afterwards alſo to act as 
ir judges. or jurymen, (ut judicarent,) and to farm the 
f public revenues, -(VECTIGAL1A  CONDUCERE.) Judges 
| were choſen from the Senate till the year of the city 
631, at which time, on account of the corruption of 
that order, the right of judging was transferred from 
| them to the Equites, by the Sempronian law made by. 
1 C. Gracchus. It was again reſtored to the Senate by 
'B - Sulla ; but afterwards ſhared betwixt the two orders. 
j The Equites who farmed the revenues were divided 
| into certain ſocieties, and he who preſided in ſuch a 
ſociety, was called MAGISTER SOCIETATIS. Cie. 
Fam. xiii. 9. Theſe farmers (PUBLICANT) were held 
in ſuch reſpe& at Rome, that Cicero calls them Hom?» 


| | nter ampliſſimi, honeſtiſſimi, et ornatiſſimi ; pro lege Manil. 
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7. Flos Equitum Romanorum, ornamentum civitatis, fir- 
mamentum reipublice, pro Plancio 9. But in the pro- 
" vinces this was far ſrom being the caſe, eſpecially with 
their ſervants and aſſiſtants. | 0 
! No ſmall ſplendor was added to the Equeſtrian order 
| hy a proceſſion, (TRANSVWECTIONE,) which they 
it made through the city every year the 15th day of July, 
| Idibus Buintilibus, ) Liv. ix. 46. from the temple of 
Jonour, or of Mars, without the city, to the Capitol, 
riding on horſeback, with wreaths of olive on their 
heads, dreſt in their Tegæ palmat.e, or trabeæ, of a ſcar- 
Jet colour, and bearing in their hands the military orna- 
= ments which they had received from their general, as a 
reward for their valour. At this time it was not allow- 
| ed to cite them before a court of juſtice ; ſuch at leaſt 
was the caſe under Auguſtus, Suet. Aug. 38. 


Every 
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Every fifth year, when this proceſſion was made, the 
Equites rode up to the Cenſor ſeted in his curule chair 
before the Capitol, and diſmounting led along (Tx A- 
DUCEBANT) their horſes in their hands before him, and 
in this manner they were reviewed, (RECOGNOSCE- 
BANTUR.) 1 

If any Zgues was corrupt in his morals, or had di - 
miniſhed his fortune, or even had not taken proper care 
of his horſe, Gell. iv. 20. the Cenſor ordered him to ſell 
his horſe, Liv. xxix- 37. and thus he was reckoned to 
be removed from the equeſtrian order; hence ADIME- 
RE EQUUM, to degrade an gurt: But thoſe whom 
the Cenſor approved, were ordered to lead along (tra- 
ducere) their horſes. Ovid. Triſt. ii. 89. | 

At this time alſo the Cenſor read over a liſt of the 
Equites, and fuch as were leſs culpable {gui minore cul- 


pd tenerentur ] were degraded, (0&Di#E EQUESTRI Mor 


SUNT,) only by paſſing over their names in the recital. 
Suet. Cal. 16. { | 8 . 

The Zques whoſe name was firſt marked in the Cen- 
ſor's books, was called PRENCEPS JUVENTUTIS; 
not that in reality the Eguitet were all young men, for 
many grew old in that order, as Mzcenas and Atticus 
and we find the two Cenſors Livius and Nero were Equi- 
tes, Liv. xxix. 37. but becauſe they had been generally fo 
at their firſt inſtitution. And among the Romans men 
were called Fuvenes tilt near fifty. Hence we find 
Julius Cæſar called Ad>leſcentulus, when he ſtood can- 
didate for being high prieſt, although be was then 
thirty-ſix years old. Salt, Cat. 49. And Cicero calls 
himſelf Adoleſcens when he was Conſul. Phil. ii. f. Un- 
der the Emperors, the heirs of the empire were called 
Principes Tuventutis. Suet. Calig. 15. We find this name 
alſo applied to the whole Equeſtrian order. Liv. xlii. 61+ 
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The PLEBEIAN or POPULAR order. 


All the other Roman citizens, befides the Patricians 
and Equites, were called PLEBS or POPULUS. Po- 


prlus ſometimes comprehends the whole nation; as, 
CLEmEnTiIAa Romani POPUL1: or all the people except 
the Senate; as, SENATUS POPULUSQUE RomaAnus. In 
which laſt ſenſe p/:bs is alſo often uſed 3 as when we ſay, 
that the Conſuls were created from the plebeians, that 
15, from thoſe who were not Patricians. | f 

The common people who lived in the country and 
cultivated the ground, were called PLEBS RUSTI- 
CA. Liv. xxxv. 1. Anciently the Senators alſo did the 
ſame, Cic. de Sen, 16. but not ſo in after times, The 


common people who lived in the city, merchants, me- 


chanics, &c. Cic. Off. 2 42. Were called PLEBS UR- 
BANA. Sall. Cat. 27. | 


Other DIVISIONS of the ROMAN 


PEQPLE. | 


I. PATRONS and CLIENTS; NOBILES, NO. 


VI, and IGNOBILES ; OPTIMATES and PO- 
PULARES. | 


That the Patricians and Plebeians might be connect- 


ed together by the ſtricteſt bonds, Romulus ordained 


that every Plebeian ſhould chuſe from the Patricians 
any one he pleaſed, as his PATRON or Protector, 


whoſe CLIENT he was called, {quod cum colebat.) It 
was the part of the Patron to adviſe and to defend his 


client, to aſſiſt him with his intereſt and ſubſtance, in 


ſhort 


FF 


— 


No#trLEs, Novi IGnoOBILES, Kc. 29 


ſhort to do every thing for him that a parent uſes to 
do for his children. e Client was obliged to pay all 
kind of reſpect to his Patron, and to ſerve him with his 
life and fortune in any extremit yr. way 
It was unlawful for Patrons and Clients to! accuſe or 
bear witneſs againſt each other; and whoever was found 
to have aQed otherwiſe, might be ſlain by any one with 
impunity, as a victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal 
gods. Hence both Patrons and Clients vied with one 
another in fidelity and obſervances. and for more than 
600 years we find no difſenſions between theme It was 
eſteemed highly honourable for a Fatrician to have nu- 
merous clients, both hereditary, and acquired: by his 
own merit. Hor. Ep. i- 1. 103 * Juv-x- 44. 414 LY 
In after times even-cities-and whole nations were un- 
der the protection of illuſtrious Roman families; as the- 
Siciliaus under the patronage of the Marcelli, the neople 
of Capua under that of Cioero, &c.- Pop: $24 
Thoſe whoſe anceſtors or themlelves. had borne any 
Curule magiſtracy, that is, had been Conſul, Pretor, 
Cenſor, or Curule Ædile, were called NOBLLES, and 
had the right of. making images of themſelves, (JUS 
IMAGINUM,) which were kept with great care by 
their poſterity, and carried before them at — : 
Theſe images were nothing elfe but the-effigies of 
perſons down to the ſhoulders, made of wax and painted 
which they uſed to plaoe in the eourts of their houſes, 
incloſed in wooden caſes, and ſeem not to have browgiit 
them out except on feſtival days. There were titles or 
inſcriptions written below them, pointing out the ho- 
nours they bad enjoyed, and the exploits they had per- 
formed. (Juven. Sat.. ; Plin.-xxxv. 2.) Hence imagines 
is often put for nobilitac. Anoiently this right of images 
was peculiar to the Patricians; but after warda che Plebci- 
ans alſo acquired it, when admitted to curule offices. 
Thoſe who were the firſt of their family that had rai- 
ſed themſelves to any curule office, were called Homines-. 
NOVI, upſtarts. Hence Cicero calls himſelf Hominrer 
ger ſe caguitum. in Cat. i. 1. 
a | C. 3 . Thoſ a 
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. Thoſe who had no images of their own or of their 
anceſtors, were called I 6NOBILES. . 

- 'Thoſe who favoured the intereſts of the Senate, were 
called OPTIMATES, and fometimes Proceres or Prin- 


_ ziper + Thoſe who ſtudied to gain the favour of the mul- 


titude were called POPULARES, of whatever order 
they. were. Cic. pro Sext. 45. This was a diviſion of 
factions and not of rank or dignity. The conteſts be- 
twixt theſe two parties excited the greateſt commotions 


in the ſtate, which finally terminated in the extinction 
of liberty. 0 | 7 


. GENTES and FAMILLE, NAuRSs of the Ro- 
mant. INGENUI and LIBERTINI, &c. 


The Romans were divided into various clans, (GEN- 
TES,) and each gent into ſeveral families. (in Fami- 
1-148 v. Stirpet.) Thus in the Gens Cornelia, were the 
families of the | Scipiones, Lentuli, Cethegi, Dolabellæ, 


 Cinne, Syllæ, &c. Thoſe of the ſame gens were called 


GENTILES, c. 6. and thoſe of the ſame family, AG- 
NATI. Cic. Top. Feſtus, in voce Gentilis, But relations 
by the father's ſide were alſo called Agnati, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from Cognatz, relations by the mother's fide 
as well as by the father's. 5 5 
Anciently Patricians only were ſaid to have a gent, 
AL x. 8. Hence ſome Patricians were ſaid to be ma- 
forum gentium, and others minorum gentium. Cie. div. ix. 


21. ut when the Plebeians obtained the right of in- 


termarriage with the Patricians, and acceſs to the ho- 
nours of the State, they likewiſe received the rights of 
gentes, ¶ ura gentium, vel gentilia : which rights were 
then ſaid to be confounded by theſe innovations, Liv. 
iv. 1. &, Hence, however, tome gentes were Patri- 
cian, and others Plebeian; and ſometimes in the ſame 
gens there were ſome families of Patrician rank, and 
others of Plebeian Suet. Tib. 1. A 
To mark the different gente: and familie, and to di- 


kinguiſh 


— 


Gers, Famitiz, &c. 31 


RKinguiſh the individuals of the ſame family, the Ro- 
mans, at leaſt the more noble of them, had commonly 
three names, the Prænomen, Nomen, and Cognomen. Juv. 
Sat. v. 126. | 
The PRAENOMEN was put firſt, and marked the 
individual. It was commonly written with one letter; 
as, A. Aulus; C. Catus; D. Decimus ; K. N; I. 
Lucius ; H. Marcus; M. Manius; N. Numerius; P. 
Publius; Q., Quintus; T. Titus: Sometimes with two 
letters; as, App. Appius Cn. Cneius 5 Sp. Spurins ; Ti. 
Tiberius : and ſometimes with three; as, Mam. Ma. 
mercus ; Ser. Servius ; Sex. Sextus. 4 69 . 
The NOMEN was put after the Prænomen, and 
marked the gens, and commonly ended in ins; as, Cor- 
nelius, Fabius, Tullius, Julius, Oftavius, &c. 
The COG NOMEN was put laſt, and marked the . 
milia; as, Cicero, Cæſar, &c.- . 5 
Thus in Publius Cornelius Scipio, Publius is the Pres 
nomen, Cornelius the Nomen, and Scipio the Cognomen. 
Some gentes ſeem to have had no firname ; as, the 
Marian: Thus, C. Marius. Gent aud familia ſeem 
ſometimes to be put the one for the other: Thus, Fabia 
gens, v. familia, Liv. ii. 49. FIN 
Sometimes there waz alſo a fourth name called the 
AGNOMEN or Cognomen, added from ſome illuſtrious 
action or remarkable event. Thus Scipio was named 
Africanus, from the conqueſt of Carthage and Africa. 
On a fimilar account, his brother Lucius Cornelius 
Scipio was named Aſiaticut. So Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus was called Cundator, from his checking the impe- 
tuoſity of Hannibal by declining battle. We find like 
wiſe a ſecond Agnomen or Cognomen added; thus, the 
latter Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus is called ili 
anus, becauſe he was the ſon of L. Amilius Paulus, 
and adopted by the ſon of the great Scipio, who had 
no children of his own. But he is commonly called by 
authors Africanus Minor, to diſtinguiſn him from the 
former Scipio Africanus. is bob 
The Romans at firſt ſeem to have had but one name; 
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jeſts and witty alluſions; thus, A/ina;. 
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as, Romulus, Remus, &%c. or two; as, Num Pompiliut, 
Tullur Hoſtilius, Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priſcus, Ser- 
vius Tullius, Sextus Tarquinius. But when they were di- 
vided into tribes or clans and families, (in genter et fa- 
amilias, ) they began commonly ta have three; as, L. 
Junius Brutus, M. Valerius Poplicola, &c. "IX 


Ihe three names, however, were not always uſed ; 


commonly two, and ſometimes. only one, namely the 
ſirname. Sall. Cat. 17; Cie. Epiſt. paſſim. But in 
ſpeaking to any one, the prænomen was generally uſed, 


as being peculiar to citizens ; for ſlaves had no præno- 


* Hence Gaudent prirnomine molle, auricule. Hor. 
Sat. ii. 32. 1 * IE > 
The firnames were derived from various circumſtan+ 
ces, either from ſome quality of the mind; as Cato from 
wiſdom, i. e. Catus, wile, Cic. de Sen. 2. &c. or from 
the habit of the body, as Calous, Craſſur, Macer, 8&0, 
or from cultivating particular fruits, as Lentulus, Pi, 
Cicero, & c. Certain ftirnames: ſometimes gave occaſion ty 
Hor. Ep. i, 13. 
So Serranus Calatinus ; Cie. pro Sext. 33. Hence alſo 


in a different ſenſe Virgil ſays, Vel te fulco, Serrane, c 


* 


rentem. En. vi. 844. | 
The Prænomen uſed. to be given to boys on the gth 
day, which was called dies luſtricus, or day of purifica- 


tion, when certain religious ceremonies were performed. 


The eldeſt fon: of the family uſually got the Prænomeu 


of his father; the reſt were named from their unoles or 
other relations. | * 2 
When there was only one daughter in a family, ſhe 


uſed to be called: from the name of the genf; thus, Tub 


lia, the daughter of Cicero; Julia, the daughter of 


Cæſar; Octavia, the filter of Auguſtus, &c. and 
they retained the ſame name after they were married. 


When there were two daughters, the one was called 


Major and the other Minor; thus, Cornelia Major, Cor- 
nelia Minor. It there were more than two, they were 
diſtinguiſhed by their number; thus, Prima, Secunda, 


Tertia, .Quartaz. Quinta, & e. or more ſoftly, Quartilla, 
a , Juin i ll Ay: 
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Quintilla, &c. Suet. Jul. 50. Women ſeem ancient] 
to have alſo had prænomens, which were marked with 
inverted letters; thus, 9. for Caza, 7. for Lucia, &c. 
During the flouriſhing ſtate of the republic, the 
names of the 1 and ſirnames of the familie always 
remained fixed and certain. They were common to all 
the children of a family, and deſcended to their poſte · 
rity. But after the ſubverſion of liberty they were 
changed and confounded. | | 94 0 
Thoſe were called LIBERI, free, who had the pow- 
er of doing what they pleaſed. Thoſe who were born 
of parents who had been always free, were called IN- 
GENUI. Slaves made free were called LIBERTI 
and LIBERTINI. They were called Liberti in rela- 
tion to their maſters, and Libertini in relation to free- 
born citizens; thus, Libertus meut, libertus Cæſaris, and 
not /ibertinus ; but libertinus homo, i. e non ingenuus. _ 
Some ſay that Libertini were the ſons of the Liberti, 
from Suet. Claud. 24. but this diſtinction never occurs 
in the claſſics. On the contrary, we find both words 
a_ to the ſame perſon in writers who flouriſhed in 
di erent ages. Plaut. Mil. Glor. iv. 15. 5 Cic. in Verr. 
1. 47. : 1 175 So 
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Men became ſlaves among the Romans, by being ta- 
ken in war, by ſale, by way of puniſhment, or by be- 
ing born in a fats of ſervitude, (Servi aut naſcebantur 
aut fiebant.) - 

1. Thoſe enemies who ſpontaneouſly laid down their 
arms and ſurrendered —.— retained the rights of 
freedom, and were called DEDITITII: But thoſe ta- 
ken in the field, or in the ſtorming of cities, were ſold by 
auction, {ſub corona, as it was termed, Liv. v. 22. Kc. 
becauſe they wore a crown when ſold ; or /ub haſta, = 

| cauſe 
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'cauſe a ſpear was ſet oP where the crier or auctioneer 
alled SERVI, {quad eſſent bello ſer- 
vati,) or MANCIPIA, ug manu capti. 
2. There was a continual market for ſlaves at Rome. 
Thoſe who dealt in that trade (MANGONES vel 'VE- 
NALITII, Cic. Orat. 70.) brought them thither from 
various countries. The ſeller was bound to promiſe for 
the ſoundneſs of his. ſlaves, and not to conceal their 
faults. Hor. Sat. ii. 3. v. 285. Hence they were com- 
monly expofed to ſale {producebantur) naked; and they 
carried a ſcyol} (titulum) hanging at their necks, on 
which their good and bad qualities were ſpecified. Aul. 
Gell. iv. 2. If the ſeller gave a falſe account, he was 
bound to make up the oſs. Cic. Off. if. 16 & 17. 3 
or in ſome caſes to take back the ſlave. Ibid. 23. Thoſe 
whom the ſeller would not warrant, were ſold with a 
kind of cap on their head, (pileati, Gell. vii 3.) 
Tphoſe brought from beyond ſeas had their feet 
whitened with chalk, (oretatir v. gypſatic pedibus, Plin. 
Nat. Hiſt. xxxv. 17. ; Tibull. itt. 3.) and their ears 


bored, (auribus perforatis.) Juv. i. 104. Sometimes 


flaves were ſold on that condition, that if they did: not 

eaſe, they ſhould be returned [redhiberentur} within a 

imited time. . 

It was not lawful for free born citizens among the 
Romans, as among other nations, to- ſell themſelves for 
flaves. Much leſs was it allowed any other perſon to 
ſell free men. But as this gave occaſion to certain 
frauds, 1t was ordained by a decree of the Senate, that 
thoſe who allowed themſelves to be ſold for the ſake of 
ſharing the price, ſhould remain in ſlavery. Fathers 
might indeed ſell their children for ſlaves, but thefe did 


not on that account entirely loſe the rights of citizens. 


For when freed from this ſlavery, they were held as In- 


genui not Libertini, The ſame was. the caſe with inſol- 
vent debtors, who were. given up as flaves. to their cre- 
ditors. (in ſervitutem creditoribus addicti.) | 

3. Criminals were often reduced to ſlavery by way. of 
puniſhment. Thus thoſe who had negleQed to get 
- | | themſel vgs 
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themſelves enrolled in the Cenſors books, or refuſed to 
enliſt, (qui cenſum aut militiam ſubterſugerant,) had their 
goods confiſcated, and after being ſcourged, were ſold 
beyond the Tiber. Cic. pro Cæcina, 24. Thoſe con- 
demned to the mines, or to fight with wild beaſts, or 
to any extreme puniſhment, were firſt deprived of liber - 
ty, and by a fiction of law termed ſlaves of puniſfi- 
ment. ( ſerui. penæ fiugebantur ) 
4. The children ofa any female ſlave became the ſlaves 
of her maſter. There was no regular marriage amo 
ſlaves, but their eonnection was called CONTUBER- 
NIUM, and themſelves Contuber nalen. Thoſe flaves who 
were born in the houſe of their maſters, were called 
VERNE, or Vernaculi; hence lingua vernacula, v. -aris, 
our mother tongue. Theſe ſlaves were more petulant 


than others, becauſe they were commonly more indul- 


ged. Hor. Sat. ii. 6. v. 66. i TeX 

The whole company of ſlaves in one bouſe was called 
FAMILIA, Nep. Att. 13. ; Cic. Parad. v. 2. and the 
ſlaves, Familiares, Cic. pro Cæl. 23. ; Plaut. Amphit. 
Prol. Slaves not only did all domeſtic ſervices, but 
were likewiſe employed in various trades and manufac- 
tures. Such as had a genius for it, were ſometimes in- 
ſtructed in literature and the liberal arts. (artibus inge- 
nuis, liberalibus v. honeſtic, Cic.) Hor Ep. ii. 2. v. 7. 

Slaves were promoted according to their behaviour 
as from being a drudge or mean = in town, (Media- 
/linus,) to be an overſeer in the country, ( Yillicus). Hor, 
Ep. i. 14. v. 14. 

The country farms of the wealthy Romans in later 
times were cultivated chiefly by ſlaves. Plin. xvin.. 3. 
But there were alſo free men who wrought for hire, as 
among us, Wen Cic. Off. i. 13. pro 
Cæcin. 59. 5 TI 

Among the, Romans maſters had an abſolute power 
over their ſlaves. They might ſcourge or put them to 
death at pleaſure. Juven. Sat. 6. 219. This right was 
exerciſed with ſo great cruelty, eſpecially in the cor- 
rupt ages of the republic, that laws were made 7 dif- 

| erent 
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ferent times to reſtrain it. The laſh was the common 
puniſhment ; but for certain crimes they uſed to be 
randed in the forehead, and ſometimes were forced to 
carry a piece of wood round their necks where-ever they 
went, which was called FURCA; and whoever had 
been ſubjected to this puniſhment, was ever afterwards 
called FURCIFER. A flave that had been often beat 
en was called MAS TI GIA or VERBERO. A ſlave 
who had been branded, was called STIGMAT IAS, v. 
eur, i. e. notis compunctus, Cic. Off. ii. 7.; Inſcriptus, 
Mart. viii. 75. 9. Literatus, Plaut. Caf. ii. 6. 49. 
Slaves alſo by way of puniſhment were often ſhut up in 
a work-heufe or bridewell, (in PISTRINO,) where 
they were obliged to turn a mill for grinding corn, 
Plant. et Ter. paſſim. | | 
Slaves when puniſhed capitally were commonly cru- 
ciſied, Juv. vi. 219.; Cic. in Verr. v. 3. 64. &c. but 
this kind of puniſhment was prohibited under Conſtan- 
tine. | | 
If a maſter of a family was flain at his own houſe, 
and the murderer not diſcovered, all his domeſtic ſlaves 
were liable to be put to death. Hence we find no leſs 
than 400 in one family puniſhed on this account. Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 43. . = OS, 
Slaves were not eſteemed as perſons, but as. things, 
and might be transferred from one owner to another, like 
any other effects. * | F 
Slaves could not appear as witneſſes in a court of ju- | 
ſtice, Ter. Phorm. 1i. 1. 62. nor make a will, Plin. Ep. 1 
viii. 16. nor ſerve as ſoldiers, Id. x. 39. unleſs firſt { 
made free, Serv. in Virg. En. ix. 547. except in the 
time of Hannibal, when after the battle of Cannz 8000 T 
ſlaves were armed without being freed. Liv. xxii. 57. n 
Theſe were called VOLONES, becauſe they enliſted t 
voluntarily, Feſtus ; and afterwards obtained their free- e 
dom for their bravery. Liv. xxiv. 16. 5 R 
Slaves had a certain allowance granted them for their 
ſuſtenance, (DIMENSUM,) commonly four or five 3 


buſhels of grain a-month, and five denarii, which was 
called 


c . 


i 
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called their MENSTRUUM; they like wiſe had a daily 
allowance, (DIARIUM. Hor. Ep. i. 14. 40.) And 
what they ſpared of this, or procured by any other 
means by their maſter's conſent, was called their PE- 
CULLUM. - This money, with their maſter's permiſ- 
fion, they laid out at intereſt, or purchaſed with it a 
fave for themſelves, from ' whoſe labour they might 
make profit. Such a ſlave was called Servi VICARIUS, 
Hor. Sat. ii. 7. 79. and conſtituted part of the peculium, 
with which alſo ſlaves ſometimes purchaſed their free- 
dom. | So be TW 
Although the ſtate of flaves in point of right was the 
ſame, yet their condition in famihes was very different, 
according to the pleaſure of their maſters and their dif 
ferent employments. Some were treated with indul- 


gence; ſome ſerved in chains, as, janitors and door · keep 


ers, Miarii ) and ſo in the country, catenati caltores, 
Flor. iii. 19. Vincti fofores, Lucan. vii. 402. others 
were confined in work- houſes below ground, (in ergaf- 
talis fubterraneis.) 1 BEGS 
At certain times ſlaves were allowed the greateſt free · 
dom; as at the feaſt of Saturn in the month of De- 
cember, Hor. Sat. it. . v. 4. when they were ſerved at 
table by their maſters, Auſon. de Fer. Rom. ii. 15. and 
on the Ides of Auguſt. Feſtus. . 
The number of ſlaves in Rome and through Italy was 
immenſe. Juy. iii. 140. Some rich individuals are ſaid to 
have had ſeveral thouſands. Seneca de Trang. an. viii. 
Wars were ſometimes excited by an inſurrection of the 
ſlaves. Flor. iii. 19. & 20. | 05 
There were alſo public ſlaves, who were uſed for va- 


rious public ſervices, and eſpecially to attend on the 


magiſtrates. Their condition was much more tolerable 
than that of private ſlaves. They had yearly allowan- 
ces (annua) granted them by the public. Plin. Epiſt. 
x. 40. i * | 

There were alſo perſons attached to the ſoil, (An- 
SCRIPTITI1, vel glebæ adſcripti;) concerning the ftate ot 
whom writers are not agreed. e vg g 
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Slaves anciently bore; the prænomen of their maſter ; 
thus, Marcipires, Lutipires, Publipires, (quaſi Marti, 
Lucii, Puhlii pueri, & .) Afterwards, they got various 
names, either from their country or from other circum- 
ſtances; as, Syrut, Davus, Geta, Parmèno, &c in co- 
mic writers: Tiro, Laurea, Dienyſius; & c. in, Cicero, 
But ſlaves are uſually. diſtinguiſhed in the claſſics by 
their different employmente. DR 


- 
1 „0 198 


1 „ 


Slaves were anciently freed by chree ways, Cenſu, 


Vindicta, et Teſtamento. Cic. Top. 2 Fm 
1. Per CENSUM, when a ſlave with his maſter's 
knowledge, or by his order, got his name inſerted in 
the Cenlor's roll. . FF 
2. Per VINDICTAM, when a maſter going with his 


ſlave in his hand to the Prætor or Conſul, and in the pro- 


vinces to the Proconſul or Proprztor, ſaid, © I defire 


* that this man be free according to the cuſtom of the 
4% Romans;” Huxc HOMiNEM LIBERUM ESSE VOLO 
Monk vel JuRE QuigiTIUM; and the Prætor, if he ap- 
proved, 95 a rod on the head of the ſlave, pro- 
nounced, © I ſay that this man is free after the manner 
* of the Romans.” Whereupon the Lictor or the ma- 
ſter turning him round in a circle, (which was called 
VERTIGO, Perf. Sat. v. 75.) and giving him a blow 
on the cheek, let him go, (e menu emittebat, ſignifying, 
that leave was granted him to go where he pleaſed. 
The rod with which the ſlave was ſtruck was called 
VINDICTA, from FYindicius or V index a ſlave of the 
Vitellii, who informed the Senate concerning the con- 
ſpiracy of the ſons af Brutus and others to reſtore the 
Tarquins, and who is ſaid to have been firſt freed in 
this manner; whence alſo perhaps Viundicare in liberta- 
tem, to free. | | | 
3. Per TESTAMENTUM, when a maſter gave his 
ſlaves their liberty by his will. If this was done in ex- 
preſs words, (verbis directis,) as for example, Davvs 
SERVUS MEUS LIBER ESTO; ſuch freed men were called 
ORCINT or Charonitz, becauſe they had no patron but 
an the infernal regions. In alluſion to which, thoſe 
__ unworthy 
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unworthy perſons who got admiſſion into the Senate af- 


ter the death of Cæſar, were by the vulgar called SE- 


NATORES ORCINI. Suet.. Aug. 35. But if the 
Teſtator fignified his deſire by way of requeſt, (verbir 
precativit,) thus, Roco utriDen mEUM, UT Davun 
MANUMITTAT; the heir (heres |fiduciarius) retained the 
rights of patronage. - ; + | | 7 

Liberty procured in any of theſe methods was called 


4 


In later times ſlaves uſed to be freed by various other 
methods; by letter, (per epi/tolam;) among friends, (in- 
ter amico, if before five witneſſes a maſter ordered his 
flave to be free; or by table, per menſam,) if a maſter 
bid his ſlave: recline at meat with him, Plin. Epiſt. 
vii. 16. for it was thought diſgraceful to eat with ſlaves 
and mean perſons, and benches ( ſahſellia) were aſſigned 
them, not couches. Hence mi ſubſcllii vir, a perſon of 
the loweſt rank, Plaut. Stich. iii. 4. v. 32. There were 
many other methods of freeing ſla ves, but theſe. did. not. 
confer. complete freedom. | wil 4 
Anciently the condition of all freed ſſaves was the 
ſame ; they obtained the freedom of the city with their 
liberty, Cic. pro Balbo 9. according to the inſtitution of 
Servius Tullius. Dionyf. 44. They were, however, di- 
ſtributed among the "295 city. tribes as being more ig- 
noble Liv. Epit. xx. But afterwards when many worth- 
leſs and profligate perſons, being freed by their maſters, 
thus invaded the rights of citizens, various laws were 
made to check the licence of manumitting ſlaves. . No 
maſter was allowed to free by his will above a certain 
number, in proportion to the number he had; but not 
above 100, if he had even 20,c00. Auguſtus ordained 
by a law called Ælia Sentia, that no ſlave who had ever 
for the ſake of a crime been bound, publicly whipt, 
tortured, or branded in the face, although. freed by his 
maſter, ſhould. ohtain the freedom of the city, but ſhould 
always remain in the ſtate of the Dedititii, who were 
indeed free, but eould not aſpire to the advantages of 
Roman citizens. | | 


22 Afterwards 
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2 the law called unis Norbaia, be- 
.o=X confulſhip of L. Junius Norbanus, 
A. 5 75 7 — don freed per epiſtolam, inter amicos, or by 
the other leſs folemn methods, did not obtain the rights 
of Roman citizens, but of the Latins who were tranſ- 


3 


feet into colonies. : Hence they were called IL. ATI. 


I JUNIANI. Theſe ſometimes obtained the full 
' rights of Roman oitizens, either by the Vindicta, Plin. 


Ep. x... or from the Emperors on various one ' 


Plin. Ep vii. 16.3 Saet. Claud. 19. But Juftinia 
took away all theſe diſtinctions. 

Slaves when made free uſed to ſhave their heads in 
the temple of Feronia, and received 'a cap or hat as a 
badge of liberty. Serv. ad. Virg. En. viii. 564; Liv. 
xIv. 14. ' Hence Ad pileum ſervum vocarey for ail libertas 
lern. Liv. ibid. They alſo were preſented with a white 
robe and a ring by their maſter. They then aſſumed a 
Prænomen, and prefixed the name of their patron to their 
own. Thus, Marcus Tullias Tiro; the freedman of Ci- 
cero. In alluſion to which Perſius fays; FVerterit hunc 
Dominus ; momento turbinis exit MARCUS Dama: Sat. 
v. 77. Hence T anquam habeas tria nomina, for * 
liber fis. Juv. v. 120. 

Patrons retained various rights over their freedmen, 
If the patron was reduced to poverty, the freedman wag 
bound, in the ſame manner, as a ſon to fupport hum, 
according to his abilities. And if a-patron failed to 
ſupport fil freed man when poor, he was NG of 
the riglits of patronage. 

If a freedman died -inteſtate, without earns the ba. 
tron ſueceeded to his effects. 

Thoſe freedmen who proved ungrateful to their pa- 
trons, were condemned to the mines (ad lautumias;) 
and the Emperor Claudius by a law reduced them to 
their former ſlavery. (in fervitutem revocauit. ] Suet. 
Claud. 25. ( Libertum, qui probatus fuerit patrono dela» 


rarer fummiſiſe; qui de flatu efus facerent ei ne 


feroum 18 efe juſit. L. 5. Dig. de j ow Patron.) 
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RIGHTS of ROMAN CITIZENS, 
and f the different, Inhabitants, of the 
NON EMPIRE.» 
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While Rome was but ſmall and thinly inhabited, 
whoever fixed. their abode in the city. or Roman terri-- 
tory, obtained the rights of citizens. 

To increaſe the number of citizens, Romulus opened 
an aſylum: or ſanctuary for fugitive ſlaves, inſolvent debt - 
ors and malefactors, hitler great numbers. flocked from 
the neighbouring ſtates, Liv. i. 8. becauſe no one could 
be taken from thence to puniſhment. Id. xxxv. 51. 
Tac. Ann. iii. 60. Even vanquiſhed enemies were tranſ- 
planted to Rome and became citizens. In this manner 
the freedom of the city was granted by Romulus to the 
Ceninenſes, Camerini, Antemnates, Cruſtumini, and at 
laſt alſo to the Sabinet. This example was imitated, b 
his ſucceſſors, who tranſplanted the Albans and other 
vanquiſhed tribes to Rome. Liv. i. 29 33. Likewiſe 
after the expulſion of the kings, the freedom of the city 
was given to a great many, eſpecially after the ta- 
king and burning of the city by the Gauls; at which 
time, that it might be rebuilt with more fplendor, new 
citizens were aſſumed from the Veientes, Capenates, and 
Faliſci. Liv. vi. 4. 122 | 

Beſides. thoſe who had ſettled in the Roman territory, 
and who were divided into city and country tribes, the 
freedom of the city was granted to ſevcral foreign towns, 
which were called MUNICIPIA, and the > uk Frag 
MUNICIPES, becauſe they might enjoy offices at 
Rome, (munia v. munera capere poterant.) When any 
of theſe'fixed their abode at Rome, they became Cives- 
Ingen:g. Cic. Brut. 75; 2 * ii. 2. Hence it haps 
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pened that the ſame perſon might enjoy the higheſt ho- 
nours both at Rome and in his own free town. Thus 
Milo, while he ſtood candidate for the Conſulſhip at 
Rome, was Dictator in his pwn native city Lanuvium. 
Cic. pro Mil. 3 7. n 
But when the Roman empire was more widely ex- 
tended, and the” dignity of a Roman citizen of courſe 
began to be more valued, the freedom of the city ( jus 
- civitatis) was more ſparingly conferred, and in differ- 
ent degrees, 2 to the different merits of the al- 
lies towards the republic. To ſome the right of voting 
( jus faffragii) was 7 and to others not. The people 
of Czre were the firſt who obtained the freedom of the 
city without the right of voting; for: having received 
the ſacred things of the Roman people, the Veſtal Vir - 
ins and prieſts, when they fled from the Gauls. A. 
ell. xvi. 13. The freedom of the city was ſoon after 
given in this manner to the people of Capua, Fundi, 
2 Cum, and Sinueſſa, Liv. vin. 14. to the in- 

habitants of Acerra, ibid. 17. and of Anagnia, & c. 
The inhabitants of Lanuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, 
Pedum, received the freedom of the city with the right 
of voting. Liv. viii. 14. But ſeveral cities of the Her- 
nici preferred their own laws. Liv. ix. 43. In proceſs of 
time this right was granted to all the allies of the 
Latin name; and after the Social or Italian war, it was 
communicated to all the Italians fouth of the river Ru- 
bicon on the upper ſea, and of the city Luca on the 
Jower fea. Afterwards the ſame right was granted to 
Ciſalpine Gaul, which henee began to be called Gallia 
Togata. Auguſtus was very ſparing in conferring the 
freedom of the city ; but the ſucceeding Emperors were 
more liberal, and at different times granted it to differ- 
ent cities and nations. At laſt Caracalla granted the 
freedom of Roman citizens to all the inhabitants of the 

Roman world. 1 

Thoſe who did not enjoy the right of citizens were 
anciently called HOSTES and afterwards PEREGRI- 
NI. Cic.- Off. i. 12. After Rome had extended her 
70 empire, 
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empire, ürſt oer Latium, then even Italy, nnd laſtiy 
over great part of the world, the rights which the fab» 
jets o that empire enjoyed came to be divided into 
four kinds, which may be called u, Quritium, 
Latii, Jui 3 us' Provinciarum vel Provinch 
JUS QUIRETIUM-comprehended. all: the: rights of 
Roman eitrzens, which were: different at different ti 
The rights of Roman citizens. were either private or pur 


blic: The former were properly called Jr Nen 


and the latter n N 4» 22.5 . 
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The private vights of — citizens were, 1. Tar 
Libertatis,- the vight of liberty; Gentilitatis et 
familia,” the right of family ; 2 annubii, the right 
of marriage; 4. Fur Ratriam, the 0 eget of a; father 
5: Ju, Dowvtinii Legitimi, the right er 

Fus Teftamenti et Haæreditatis, — rig ht 
king a will and of ſucceeding to an inheritanee ; 7. 
* er- en thi of tatclage | or — Lad. 35 


pray?” 6 RIGHT of LIBERTY. 


1 ne LIBER TV. get only from. « the 
power of maſters, ¶ Dominorum, ) but alſo from the do- 


miniĩon of tyrants, the feverity of magiſtrates, the eru- 


elty of creditors,: and the inſolence of more: yowerfe) 


citizens. 

After the expulſion of Tangininh a law was made by 
Brutus, that no one . ſhould: be king at Rome, and that 
e ſhould form a deſigu of ns himſelf Ki; 


mig t 
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might be ſlain with impunity. At the ſame time the 

fa eople were bound by an oath; chat they: would: yover' 
fer a king to be created. - 

Roman citizeris were — Agatult the, tyrannical 
treatment of magiſtrates, firſt by the right of appealing. 

from them to the people, and that the perſon Who ap- 
pealed, ſhould in no manner be puniſhed till the — 
determined the reh but WN _ yet, an of 
their tribunes. 

None but the Whole — people in me Comitis 
Centuriata could paſs ſentence on the life of -a Roman 
citizen. No =. Oo was allowed to puniſh him by 

ſtripes or capitally. The ſingle — og © I am A 

6 OMAN 8 checked their ſevereſt decrees. 

Cie. in Verr. v. 54. &.57- &c, Hence QUIRLTARE 

dicitur, qui Quritium farm clamans 3 Varro de 

Lat. Ling. v. 7.; Cic. ad Fam. x ; Liv. xxxix. 8. 
By the laws of the twelve tab es it was ordained, 

that — debtors ſhould be given up (addicerentur) 

to their creditors: to be bound in, fetters and cords, 

( compedibus et nervis,) whence: they were called NEXT, - 

OBZRA'TI, et ADDICTI. And although they did 

not entirely loſe the rights of freemen, yet they were 

in actual ſlavery, and often treated more W than 

even ſlaves themſelves. Liv. ii. 23. 

If any one was indebted to ſeveral winkad, and could 
not find a cautioner (uindex vel. expromiffor) within ſixty 
days, his body (corpus) literally, according to ſome, 
but more probably according to others, his effects, 
might be cut in pieces, ſecari,) and divided among his 
creditors. A. Gell. xx. I. Thus ſectio is put for the 
purchaſe of the whole booty of any place, or of the 
whole effects of a vſeribed or condemned perſon, Ci. 
Phil. ii. 26. or for the booty or goods themſelves, Cæſ. 

de Bell. Gall. ii. 33. Cic. Inv. i. 45. and ſefores for 
the urchaſers, Cic. Roſc. Amer. 29. ;- Verr. i. 23. be» 

— they made profit by ſelling them im parts. 

10 check the cruelty of uſurers, à law was made A. 
v. 429. whereby: it was provided, that no 
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ſhould be kept in irons or in bends ; that the goods of 
the debtor, not bis perſon, ſhould. be given up to his 
creditors, I. iv. viii. 28. 

But the people not ſatisfied with this, as it did not 
free them from priſon, oſten afterwards. demanded . an 
entire abolition of debts, which they uſed to call NEW, 
TABLES. But this was never granted them. At one 
time, indeed, by a law paſſed by Valerius Flaccus, fil. 
ver was paid with braſs, as it is expreſſed, Sall. Cat. 33. 
that is, the fourth part of the debt only was paid; an 
as for a ſeftertius, and a ſeftertius for a denarius ; or 25 
for 100, and 250 for 10c O. Julius Cæſar, after his vic- 
tory in the civil war, enacted ſomething of the —_ 
kind, Cæſ. bell. cw. iii. rag Suet. Jul. 4 | 


- The RIGHT E. FAMILY. 9 5 


Each gens nad each family had. certain facred rites 
peculiar; to itſelf, ' which went by 1 = in the ſame 
manner as effects. When heirs the, father's: fide of 
the ſame family ( agnats) failed, — of the ſame 5 
( gentiles) ſucceeded, in-,preference to; relations by the 
mother's, ſide (cognati) of the ſame. family. No one 
could paſs. from à Patrician family to a lebeian, or 
from a Plebeian to a Patrieian, — 4 that form of 
adoption, which could only be made at the Comitia Cur 
riata. Thus Clodius, the enemy of Cicero, was a- 
dopted by a A that, he * de created Aa tri- 
bune * the commons. Nl 


[ , | z 
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No A citizen was permitted to marry a flare, 
barbarian, or à foreigner, unleſs by the. permiſſion, of 
the people; as Liv. xXxxviii. 36. CON BIUM. 27 : 
matrimonium inter cives'y iuler Fer vas autem, aut inter ce 
ven et peregrine * 8 non; of 
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Cannubium, fed CONTUBERNIUM. Boeth: in Cic. 


Top. 4. . By the laws of the Drcemviri, intermarriages 
betwixt the Patricians and Plebeians were prohibited: 
But this reſtriction was ſoon abolifhed. Liv. iv. 6. Af. 
terwards, however, when a Patrician lady married a 
Plebeian, ſhe was ſaid Patribus enubere, and was ex- 
eluded from the ſacred rites of Patrician ladies. Liv. x. 
23. When any woman married out of her clan, it was 
called Gentis enuptis; which likewiſe ſeems anciently to. 


have been forbidden. Liv. xxxix. 19. The different: 


kinds of marriage, &c. will be treated of afterwards. 
"ata y © LEP | #2 „ „eee 19411 F 143 
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A father among the Romans had the power of life 
and death over his children. He could not only expoſe 
them when infants, which eruel cuſtom prevailed at 
Rome for many ages, as among other nations; Cic. de 
leg. iii. 8.; Ter. Heaut. iv. 1.; Suet. Octav. 65.; Caligs 
$3 Tacit, Hiſt. v. 5. and a new born infant was not held 

gitimate, unleſs the father, or in his abſence ſome! per- 
fon for him, lifted it from the ground, (terra levaſſet, 
and placed it on his boſum ; hence follere fi{ium, to edu» 
cate ; non tollere,' to expoſe: But even when his children 
were grown up, he might impriſon, ſcourge, ſend them 
bai to work in the country, and alſo pat them ta 
death by any puniſhment he pleaſed, if they deſerved it. 
Sall. Cat. 39. Hence a father is called a domeſtic judge 
or magiſirate by Seneca; and a cenſor of his ſon by Sue- 
ton. Claud. 15. A ſon could acquire no property but 
with his father's conſent ; and what he did thus acquire 
was called his PECULIUM, as of a ſlave » If he acqui- 
red it in war, it was called PECULIUM CASTRENSE. 
The condition of a ſon was in ſome reſpects harder than 
that of a flaye. A flave when ſold once became free; 
but a ſon not, unleſs ſold three times. The power of 
the father was ſuſpended, when the ſon was promoted. to 
any public office; but not ' extinguiſhed :.' For it —_ | 
ET Oe nue 
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nued not only during the life of the children, but like» 
wiſe; extended to grandchildren and Aan randchildren. 
None of them became their own maſters, (ſui jurt;,) till 
the death of their father and grandfather. A daughter 
by marriage paſſed from the power of her father under 
that of another. hy pr eo girh 
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When a father wiſhed to free his fon from his aw 
thority, (EMANCIPARE,) it behoved him to bring 
him before the Priztor or ſome magiſtrate, (apud quem 
legic attio erat,) and there ſell him three" date, PER XG 
ET LIBKAMy as it was termed,” to ſome friend, who was 
called ParER Fipuciar1vs, becauſe he was bound af. 
ter the third ſale to ſell him back (remancipare) to the 
natural father. There were beſides preſent a Ling1- 
PENS, Who held a brazen balance; fre witneſſes, Ro- 
man citizens, paſt the age of puberty; and an ante/{a- 
tur, who is ſuppoſed to be ſo named, becauſe he ſum- 
moned the witneſſes by touching the tip of their ears. 
Hor. Sat. i. 9. v. 76. In the preſence of theſe the na- 
tural father gave over (mancipabat, i. e. manu tradebat) 
his ſon to the purchaſer, adding , theſe words, Man» 
CUPO TIBI HUNC FILIUM, QUI MEUS EST. Then the 
urchaſer holding a brazen coin, ( {e/fertium,) ſaid, 
Huxc EGO HOMINEM_ EX JURE QuirtITIUM MEUM 
ESSE A1O, ISQUE Mini EMPTUS EST, HOC XRF, ENEA® 
QUE LIBRA: and having ſtruck the balance with the 


coin, gave it to the natural father by, way of price. 


Then he manumitted the ſon in the uſual form. But as 
by the principles of the Roman law, a ſon, after being 
manumitted once and again, fell back into the power 
of his father; this imaginary ſale was thrice to be re- 
peated, either on the ſame day and before the ſame wit- 
neſſes, or on different days and before different witneſ- 
ſes; and then the purchaſer, inſtead of manumitting 
him, which would have conferred a jus patronathy on 

| himſelf, 
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kimſelf, fold him back to the natutul father, who im- 
mediately amanumitted him by the fame formalities as 
a flaye. Thus the ſon became his own maſter, ( 
inn; Jars et.) | a by 5 | b; F7 
e cuſtom of ſelling per 4s vel'afſem et Jibram, took 
its riſe from this, that the ancient Romans when they 
had ww coined Toney: _ iv. 60. and afterwards when 
they uſed er of = pound weighty weighed their money, 
we d ug dank fl. TREAT t : 9071 Ar 
In emaneipating a daughter or grandchildren, the 
formalities were uſed, but only once, (anica man- 
ratio ſafficiebat ;) they were not thrice repeated as in 
2 a 2 Hat theſe Forinalities, like others 
of the ſame Kind, in proceſs of time came to be thought 
troubleſome. Athanaſius, therefore, and ſuſtinian in- 
vented new modes of emancipation. , Athanafius ap- 
pointed, that it ſhould be ſufficient af a father ſhowed 
to a judge the reſeript of the Emperor for emancipating 
his ben 3 and Juſtinian, that a father ſhould go to any 
iſtrate competent, and before him, with the con- 
ſent of his ſon, ſignify that he freed his ſon from his 
power, by aying, Hove SUL JURIS ESSE PATIOR, 
MEAQUE MANU MITTO. Fan 


When a man had no children of his o:vn, Teſt his fa - 
cred rites and name ſhould be loſt, he might aſſume o- 
thers. (extraneos) as his children by adoption. 
Ik the perſon adopted was his own maſter, ( ſur juris, 
at was called ARROGATIO, and was made at the Co- 
aitia Curiata. e 
If he was the ſon of another, it was properly called 
ADOPTIO, and was performed before the Prætor or 
Preſident of a province, or any other magiſtrate, (ad 
guem legis actio erat.) The ſame formalities were uſed 
as in emancipation. It might be done 'in any place. 
Suet. Aug. 64. The adopted paſſed into the family, 
the name, and ſacred rites of the adopter, and alſo ſuc- 
, ceeded to his fortune. 


5. The 
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5. The RIGHT .of PROPERTY. 
Things with reſpe& to property among the Romans 
were. variouſly divided. Same things were ſaid to be of 
DIVINE RIGHT, others of HUMAN RIGHT: 
The former were called ſacred, (ret SACRKE;) as, A.. 
tars; temples, or any thing publicly conſecrated to the 
gods by the authority of the -poutiffs :' or religious,. 
65 LI GIOS E;) as, Sepulcbres, & c.: or inuiolable, 
SANC TE, i. e. aliqua ſanctions munitæ 3, as, the 
walls and gates of a cit. ad 00 
Theſe things were fubje& to the law of the pontiffa, 
and the property of them could not be. transferred. 
Temples were rendered ſacred by inauguration, that is, 
by being conſecrated by the augurs. "Temples were 
ſuppoſed to belong to the gods, and could not be the 
property of a private perſon. Things ceaſed to be ſa 
cred by being unhallowed, (exauguratione, Liv. i. 55.) 
Any place became religious by interring a dead body 
Sepulchres were held religious becauſe they were de- 
dicated to the infernal gods.  { Diis manibus v. inferis.} 
No ſepulchre could he buik or repaired without the 
N of the pontiffs; nor could the property of ſe- 
pulchres be transferred, but only the right of burying 
in them, (jus mortuum inferendi.). The walls of cities 
were alſo dedicated by certain ſolemn ceremonies, and 
therefore they were held inviolable, (/ancti), and could 
not be raifed or repaired without the authority of the 


pontiffs, . 


Things of human right were called Profane, rer 
PROFANE@A ;) and were either PUBLIC and COM 
MON; as, the air, running water, the fea, and its ſhoresy 
& c. Virg. An. vii. 229.; or PRIVATE, which might 
be the property of individuals. 

Some make a diſtinction betwixt things common and 
public ; but moſt writers do —_ The things, of which 

a 
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a whole ſociety or corporation had the roperty, and 
each individual the uſe, were called RES UNIVERSI- 


TAT Is, or mere K RES PUBLICA; as, 


theatres, baths, h gr ays, &c. : And thoſe things were 
called RES CO MUNES, which either could be the 


property of no one, as the air, hight, &c. Ovid. Met. 


1. 135. vi. 349- or which were the joint property of more 


than one; as, a common wall, a common field, &. 

Things which p properly erly belonged to no body, were 
called RES NU-ELTUS 3 as, parts ef the world, not yet 
diſcovered, animals not claimed, &c. To this claſs was re- 
ferred hereditas jacens, or an eſtate in the interval of 
time betwixt the demiſe of the laſt occupier and the 
entry of tlie ſucceſſor. 

Things werd either MOVEABLE or IMMOVE- 
ABLE. The moveable things of a farm were called 
Rur Cxs, ſc: et; i. e. Eruta tt cæſa; as, Sand, 
cont, ſtoner, & c. which were commonly excepted or re- 
tained by the ſeller. Cic. Top. 26. 

Lhings were alſo divided into CORPOREAL, i. e. 
which might be touched, and INCORPOREALL; as, 
rights, ſervitudes, &c. The former Cicero calls, Mak 
tut Junt'; the latter, Res, que 1 bo uh Topics | But 
others, perhaps more properly, call the former RES, 
E and the latter, IURA, rights. Quinct. v. 10. 

The diviſion of things Horace briefly expreſſes thus; 
Fut bæc ſapientia yuondan, 
Publica Privatic ee ſacra Profents, 
| de Art. Poet. 396. 

/ AK: 8⁰ Corn. Nepos, in vita mou 6. 

(Pirate things Vet PRIVATE) among the Ro- 
mans, were cither RES MANCIPI, or NE c MAN- 
CIPI. | 

RES MANCIPI were thoſe things which might be 
ſold and alienated, or the property of them transferred 
from one perſan to another, by a certain rite uſed among 
Roman citizens only; ſo that the purchaſer might take 
them as it were with his hand, (nanu caperct;;) whence he 
as called —— and the things ge MANCIPI 


Ve, 
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vel Mancipi, contracted for Mancipii. And it behoved 
the ſeller to be anſwerable for them to the purchaſer, to 
ſecure the poſſeſſion, ¶ perirulum j udicii, vel auttoritatem, 
v. evictianem . Sen £1436 554 


NEC-MANCEPI res: were: thoſe things which could 
not be thus transferred; whence alſo the riſk of the 
thing lay on the purchaſer. Thus, dare mancipio, pro- 
nittere muneipio, to ſeoure the property; accipere man- 
cipio, to receive a thing on that condition. Plaut. Perf. 
iv. 3. v. 55. &c. whence mancipium and uſu are diſtin- 
guiſhed: Vitague mancipio nulli dacur, onmibus uſue Lu- 
cret. iii. v. 985. So mancipium and frudtus.: Cie. Epiſt. 
Fam: wi. g. SI i e ea cid io 

The res MANCIPI were 1. Farms, either in town 
or country within Italy; P Prædia Urbana et Ruſtica in 


ſelo Italico ;) or in the provinces, if any city or place 


had obtained the jus /talicum. Other farms in the pro- 
vinces were called paſſeſſunet, not prirala; and becauſe 
proprietors gave in an account of their families and for- 
tunes to the cenſors, they were called Predla cenſui cen- 


ſendo. Cic. pro Flac. 32. 2. Slaves; 3. Quadrupeds, 


trained to work with back or neck, {dor/o uel ceruice di. 
miti 3 - as; Horſes, oxen, , aſſes,» mules ; but not wild 
beafts; although tamed 3 as, | Elephants, : camels: 4 
Pearls, (margarite : 5. Phe rights: ef country. farms; 
called ſervitudet, (SERVITUT ES. 
| The ſervitudes of farms in the country were, 1. The 


right 9.5 on foot through the farm of another; 


ITER;). 2. Of driving a- beaſt, or waggon not loaded, 
AC TUS; ) 3. Of driving loaded waggons, (VIA) 
4. Of carrying water, (AQUEDUCTUS;). either by: 
canals or leaden pipes, {per canales. v. fiſlulas plum bens, 
Vitruvs. viii. 7. The breudth - of a via, when ſtraight, 
was eight feet; at a turn, in anſtactum, v. in flexu, . 
ſixteen feet; the breadth of an actus, four feet; but the 
breadth.of an iter is:uncertainy2/  .' | 
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To theſe ſerrituiles may be added, the drawing of 
water, aga Hauſtus ; };the driving of cattle to water, 
: 7 ia Ws R E. s 1 (rcorit- 
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(pecoris' ad aquam appulſus ; the right of feeding; of 


making lime, {calcis coquendæ,) and of digging ſand. 
Thoſe farms, which were not liable to any ſervitude, 
were called PREDIA LIBERA, optimo jure v. con- 
ditione optima ; thoſe which were, (ous ſerviebant, ſervi- 
tutem debebant, vel ſervituti erant e) PRADIA 
SERVA. Cic. in Rull. iii. 2. 

Buildings in the city were called PRADIA UR- 
BANA, and were reckoned res mancipi, only by ac- 
ceſſion ( jure fundi;) for all buildings and lands were 
called EUNDI; but uſually buildings in the city were 
called Aides, in the country Yille. A place in the city 
without buildings was called AREA, in the country 
AGER A field. with beings was Pp called 


FUND US. 
The ſervitudes of the Predia Urbane were, 1. Sers 


tur ONERIS FERENDI, when one was bound to 
ſupport the houſe of another by his pillar or wall; 2. 
Servitus TIGNI IMMITTENDI, when one was 
bound to allow a neighbour to drive a beam, à ſtone, or 
iron into his wall ; for #ignum pany lawyers bgnified 


all kind of materials for building. 
Anciently, for fear of fire, it was. ordited that there 


ſhould be an interſtice left betwixt houſes of at leaſt two 
feet and a half, which was called AMBITUS or AN. 
GIPORTUS vel un, and this was uſually a thorou by 
fare, but ſometimes not. Ter. Adelph. iv. 2. For: 

Rome came to be crowded with houſes, theſe interſtiess 
were only left betwixt ſome houſes. Nero, (aſter the 


dreadful. fire which happened in his time, (reſtorèd the 


ancient mode of building houſes diftin&t From: one | anos 
ther. Tac. Ann. xv. 433. * L 0 l 
Houſes, which were not joined by common v walls 
with the neighbouring houſes, were called INSULZ 
Feſtus. Sometimes mud and inſul are diſtinguiſhed. 
Suet. Ner. 16. & 38. where abmus is ſu d toe ſignify 
the houſes: of the great, and inſule thoſe of the poorer 
citizens. - But anciently this wag: not the caſe, rather 
the'contrary ; as, Inſala Clodii, Luculli, &c.. Cic. Un- 
der 
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der the emperors; 2 lodging rings (Heſbtia) or houſes ta 
be let, — wt -Vooande\, NA tenduttitt;) 
were ealled i»/ile, and the ĩnlrabitants of them Inuilini 
or Inſularii, whieh” laſt name is alſo applied toi thoſe 
who were appointed to guard the gemi of each inſula. 
The proprietors of the inſule were called DOMINIIx- 
$UL4 Kun; Suet⸗ Fl; 1. + Tib.“ 48%! and their agents 
procuratores inſularum Por want of room in the] city, 
they were commonly raiſed to a great height by flories, 
( contipnationibus v. tabalatis,) which: were occupied by 
different families, and at a great rent. Juv. iii. 156; 
The upmoſt ſtories or garrets were called cnacula. He 
who rented (mercede conducebat) an inſula, or any part 
of it, was called iunguilinur. Hence Catiline contemp- 
tuouſly-ealls Cicero) Huguilinus | civis urbis Ramæ. Sally 
Eur. r. qu 398% notrg 5 dn a % e 
There was alſo, 3. Servitur STILLICIDIL: ET 
FLUMINIS,- whereby one was obliged to let the wa- 
ter, which fell from his- houſe; into the garden or area 
of his neighbour; or to- receive the water which fell 
from his neighbour's+ heuſe into his area. 4. Servitus 
CLOACÆE, theiright/ of conveying a private common 
ſhore” through the property of a neighbour, into the 
Cliaca maxima built by Tarquin. 5. Servitut NON 
ALTIUS TOELENDI; whereby one was bound not 
to raiſe his houſe above à certain height, ſo as nut to 
obſtruct the proſpect and lights of his neighbour. The 
height of houſes was limited by law. Suet. Aug. 89.; 
Tac. Ann. xv. 43. There was alſo a ſervitude, that 
one ſhould not make newy windows in his wall; Luut 
va uri NUNC sur, ran, Cic. de Orat. i. 39. 
Theſe ſervitudes of eity properties, ſome unnex to 
rer mancipi, and ſome to res nec manci pi. 
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MOD ES :acquiriig PROPERT T. 

* The transferring of the property of the. res ranciph,” 
(ABALIENATIO, vel :tran/atio dominii, v. prapnie- 
ns E 3 tatis,); 


A 
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tati:,) was made by a) certain act, called MANCIPA- 
TIO or MANCLIFPIUM. (Cic. Off. iii. 16. 3 de Orat. 
i. 39.) in which the ſame formalities were obſerved. as 
in emancipating a ſon, only that it wat Gone but e. 
This Cicero calls traditio alteri neu. 

Cicero commonly uſes mancipium and — ** of 
the ſame import ;; pro Muren. 2. ; pro Flace. 32-:, Cc. 
26. ;z but ſometimes he diſtinguiſhes them; as, de Har. 
reſp. 7. where mancipium implies complete, property, 
and NeXUS only the right of obligations: as when one re ; 
ceives any thing by way of a pledge. Thus a creditor 
had his inſolvent debtor jure nexi, but not Jure n 
as he poſſeſſed his flave. 

There were various other modes of acq 
property; as, 1. JURE CESSIO, or - CES niring legal IN 
- JURE, Cic. Top. 5. when a perſon gave up his effects 
to any one before the prætor or preſident of a province, 
who adjudged: them to the perfor; who claimed them, 
( vindicanti addicebat,) which chiefly took place in the 
caſe of debtors, who, when they were inſolvent, gave 
up their goods (bona cedebant) to their ereditors. 

Jai: USUCAPTIO vel USUCAPIO, Cic. 3 
26.3 Leg. i. 21. and alſo uſis audtoritar, when one. obs 
tained the property of a thing, by poſſeſſing. it for a 
certain time without interruption, according to the law 
of the twelve tables, for two years, if it was a farm or 
immoveable, and for one year if the thing was move 
able; Ur usus AUCTORITAS, i. e. jut -dominit, ruxndt 
BIENNIUM, CATERARUM REZUun ANNUS-USUS- EsSET. 
But this took place only among citizens. For. ADvgR- 
sus nosrxu, i. e. peregrinun, rRNA AUCTORITAS 
AA: fc. alicigiut rri. Cic. Off. i. 12. i. e. ret ſomper 
vindicari poterat a peregrina, et nunguam iſſu capi. Hence 
Cicero ſays, Nihil mortales a diis uſuc = poſſunt. It 

there was any interruption in the poſſe it was call · 
ed USURPATIO, which in country — ſeems to 
have been made by breaking off the ſhoot of a tree, 
| (ferculo defringendo:) Cic. de Or. iii. 28. But after- 
wards a longer time was I Sis ta conſtitute preſcrip- 

tion, 
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tion, l in the provinces, namely ten ehrt 4. 
erg thoſe, wt ho. were preſent, and' twenty years. among 
thoſe wha were abſent. | Sometimes a length of time 

5 acquiring beyond 8 This new method 


of 182 n ; was called LONGR 


.ONG E POSSESST- 
ONIS, SINE. IVA; ok RAESCRIPTIO.' 


3. EMFPTIO SUB CORONA, i. e. — 
tives in War, who ru fold with nap plets on. their * 
See p. 337 


4. AUCT 10, whereby things were expoles 1 an 
dis ſale, [| 1 7 voci 1 ſubyiciebantar,) when a 


ſpear 8 ublie crier calling out the 
price, ( pracone —— amante,) the mag wafer 
was preſen n them ue, to 1 higheſt 
bidder. „Phil. H. 2 


Tbe cuſtom. of | —— up a fora at an dies Benz a 
to have been derived from this, that at firſt: only thoſe 
— which were taken in war were fold in that man- 


Hence haſta is put for public fale, and fub haſta 


uni to be publicly fold. - 
metimes the hour, and the terms of he 
vu 2 to be advertiſed, either by-a common ctiet 


(a præcone predicart, x. condemari,) Flaut. Men. v. 

v. 94. or in writing. 8 Cic. E 
Frat. ji. 6. Hence tabu ig put for the auction 1 
ib. — proſcribere, for auctianem conſtituere; pro- 
ſeribere« domum vs - fundumy to advertiſe for ſale. Cic. 
And my o_ ; gvorls mw _ og as were ſaid 
pendFre.. Snet. 9. an the good, bona” 

7; beeauſe the advertiſement (libellus v. — 
xed to a pillar (af pilam v. columnam) in ſome public 
e Sen. de Benef. iv. 12. So tabulas auctionarias pros 
ferfe, v1 tabulam," to publiſh, Cic. Cat. ii. 8. Phill ii. 
29. ad tabulam en to be rating: at. the fale.” pro 

uinct. 6 
'| Bt behoved the pL to dennis in oublic;: Cie. ib. 
& contr. Rull i- 3. and there were cnurts in the forum 
where. ee. were made; (ATNMA AUCTIONI- 


ARIA,) 


? 
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ARIA) to which Juvenal is Hought to alluden Sat“ 7 
v. A \motey-brokets(afgertarits)* alſo was Preſent⸗ 
who marked dewn what was ' bidden; and to whont the 
urchaſer either paid down the price or gave ſecurity for 
it. Cic. pro o Cc. 6:4 Quinctil. xi 2. The ſalę was ſome® 
times deferred, (no e Atti xi, 12. 
The ſeller was called-AUC HO R, and was hid v 
dere auttionenr; Cic. pro-Quinti-5.- in the ſame manner 
as a general, when he ſoldithe whole plunder of a eity 
was ſaid vendere ſectionem. Cæſ. de b. Gall. ii. 33: Phe 
right of property conveyed to the purohàſer Was called 
AUCFORITAS; and if that right was not / complete, 
he was ſaid 4 mals anche entere, to: buy from a-perſon: 
who had not a right to ſell. Cic in Verr. v. 227 / . 


5. ADJUDICATIO, which properly took place only 


in three caſes ; in familia herciſcunda, vel erdto ciundo, i 1. e 
hereditate dividenda, Cic, Or. fi 58.; Cæc. 3. In communi 
dividendo, in dividing a joint! ſtock among portners, Cie: 
Ep. vii. 12. in finibus regundis, in ſettling boundaries à- 
mong neighbours, Cic: Leg i. 21, when tlie judge de- 
termined any thing to any of the heirs, partners, or 
neighbours, ' of which they got immediate property; 
but arbiters were commonly appointed in ſettling 
bourids: Cic. Top. 10. Sometimes, however, things 
were ſaid to be adjudged (adfauicari) to a — which 


he obtained by the ſentence of. a judge f hoy cauſe. 


whatever: 

6. DONATIO: - Donations which were «matte-' for 
ſome cauſe, were called MUNERA; as from a client 
or freedman to his patron, on occaſion. of a birth o 
marriage: thofe. things which were given withbut any 
obligation were called DONA; _ theſe "words: at 
often confounded: 0 ,, Sh 

At firſt preſents were durtarbly witew among the Rs: 
mans; but afterwards, upon the inereaſe of luxury, they 
became very frequent and coſtly. Clients and freedmen 
ſent - preſents: to their patrons; ſlaves to their maſters, 
citizens to the emperors and magiſtrates, friends and re- 
rt to ohe another, and that on various occafionsy 

particularly 
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articularly on the Kalends of January, called 8 TRE. 

A ; at the feaſts of Saturn, and at public entertain» 
ments APHORETA ; to gueſts, XENIA; on births 
days, at marriages, &c. Plin. & Martial. paſſim. _ 

Thofe things which were acquited by any of the a- 
bove- mentioned methods, or by inheritance, by adop« 
tion, (arrogantione,) or by law, as, # ſegacy, &. were 
ſaid to be IN DOMINIQ QUIRITARIO, i. e. % 


et /egitimo : other things were ſaid to be IN BONIS, 


and the proprietors of them were called BONITARII, 
whoſe right was not ſo good as that of the DOMINE 
QU IRITARII, gui optimo jure poſidere - dicebantur, 
who were ſecure againſt law-ſuits. But Juftinian abo- 
liſhed thefe diſtinction”; .- 1 +15, 1h oh - 
When a perſon had the uſe and enjoyment of à thing, 
but not the property or power of alienating, it was cal 
ed USUSFR CTUS, and the perſon FRUCT UA. 


6. The RIGHT of TESTAMENT and IN: 
HERITANCE. ee 


None but Roman citizens (ſ juris) could make a 
will, or be witneſſes to a teſtament, or inherit any thing 
„ pourra tian Th ri om, 7 

Anciently teftaments uſed to be made at the Comitia 
Curiata, Which were in that caſe properly called Kala- 

The teſtament of a ſoldier juſt about to engage, was 
ſaid to be made IN PROC INC TU, when in the camp, 
while he was g/rding himſelf or preparing for battle; in 
preſence of his fellow- ſoldiers, without writing, he na- 
med his heir, (zurcupavit). Cic. de nat. D. ii. 3.; de 
Orat. i. 534. Eo N 8 

But the uſual method of making a will, after the laws 
of the twelve tables were enacted, was PER KS ET 
LIBRAM, or per familiæ emptionem, as it was called ; 


wherein before five witneſſes, a libripent and an antęſta- 
Fus, 
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kun, che teftator, by an Imaginary ſale, diſpofed of his 


family and fortunes to one who was called FAMILIE 
EMPTOR, who was not the heir, as ſome have 
thought, Suet. Ner. 4. But only admitted for the fake 
of form, (dicit caurd, ) that the teſtator might ſeem to 
have alienated his effects in his lifetime. This act was 
called FAMILLE MANC AT IO, which being fi- 
niſhed in due form, the teſtator, holding the teſtament 
in his hand, ſaid, Hzc, uri in nis TABULIS'CERISVE 
SCRIPTA SUNT, ira po, fra LEGO, ITA” TESTOR, 
ITAQUE vos, QUIRITES, TESTIMONIUM PREBITOTE. 
Upon which, as was uſual in like cafes, he, gently 
touched the ears of the witneſſes; (auriculã tata anteſta» 
bat ur, guod in ima aure memoriæ locus erat. Plin. xi. 45.) 
this act was called NUNCUPATIO TESFAMEN- 
TI. Hence nuncupare haredem;' for neminare,.ſcribere, or 


faceres Suet. & Plim paſſim. But ſometimes this word 


ſignifies to name one's heir viva voce, without writing; 
as Horace is ſaid to have named Auguſtus juſt before his 
death. For the. above-mentioned ſormalities were not 
always obſerved, eſpecially in later times It was recks 
oned ſufficient if one ſubſcribed his will; - or even. named 
his heir viv voce before ſeven witneſſes. Something fi- 
mikr to this ſeems alſo to have prevailed anciehtly, Cic. 
Verr. i. 45. whence an edit about that matter is called 
of Cicero, VETys et. TRANSLAT1IC1UM, as being uſual: 
85 Sometimes the teſkator wrote bis will wholly with his 
own hand, in which caſe it was called holographwn. 
Sometimes it was written by a friend or by others. Plin. 
Epiſt. vi. 26. Thus the teſtament "df: Auguſtus! was 
u written by himſelf, and partly by two of his 

eedmen.. Suet. Aug. 102. Lawyers were uſually, em 
ployed in writing or drawing up wills Cic...de Oxat. i. 
6.; Suet. Ner. 32. But it was ordained under Claudius 
or Nero, that the writer of another's teſtament (called 
by lawyers ze/tamentarius,) ſhould not mark doun any 
legacy for himſelf. Stet? Ner. 17. When à teſtament 
was written by another, the teſtator wrote below, that 


he 
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he had dictated and read it over, ($8 15 DICTASSE FT 
RECOGNOVISSE). Teſtaments were uſually written on 
tables covered over with wax, becauſe in them one could 
moſt eaſily eraſe what he wiſhed to alter. Quinct. x. 3. 
Hence Cexz is put for tabulæ ceratz or tabulz teſtamen»- 
ti Juv. i. 63. BrzMyg cer. for prima pars tabulz, the 
firſt part. of The will; Hor. Sat. i ii. 5. v. 53. and CERA 
EX TRENA or ima, for, the laſt part. Cie Verr. i. 36.3 
Suet. Jul. 835 But tellaments were called Tabu, al- 
though written on paper or parchment. Ulpian. 

Teſtaments were always. ſubſcribed by Ee teſtator, 

es, es, and ſealed Wich their ſeals 
or rings, Anis aur obj nabantyr,) Cic. pro Cluent. 
13. & 14. and alſo with the ſeals of others. Cic. Att. 
VU 2.3 Suet, Tih. c. ult. ; Plin. Ep. ix. 1, They were 
likewiſe tied with a "thread. It was ordained that the 
thread ſhould be, thrice drawn through holes, and ſealed. 
Suet. Ner. 17. 

The teſtator might unſeal (reffonare) bis will, if he 
wiſhed to alter or reviſe it, (mutare vel recognoſc ere.) 
Sometimes he cancelled it altogether; ſometimes he on- 
ly eraſed ( inducebat v. delebat) one or two names. 

Teſtaments, like all other civil deeds, were always 
71 in Latin. A legacy expreſſed i In Greek was not 
valid. 

There uſed to be ſeveral copies of the ſame teſtament. 
Thus Tiberius made two copies of his will, the one 
written by himſelf, and the other by one of his freed- 
men. Suet Lib. ci jult.-; + 

Teſtaments were. depoſited, either prirately in the 
hands of a friend, or in a temple with the keeper of it. 
( apud Agjtuum.) Thus, ulius Czfar is ſaid to have en- 
truſted his teſtament to, 8 eldeſt of the Veſtal Virgins, 
Zuet. Jul. 83. 

In the firſt part of a will, the heir or heirs were writ- 
ten thus: Tirius Mini HERES ESTO, /it v. erit; or 
Thus, 'Tarivn: REREDEM/ ESSE, JUBEO, vel ve; alſo 
heredem. Jar io, 725 tibo, ; in/lituo- If there were ſeveral 


n nr difterent Portions, Were marked. If a per- 


ſor 
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bon had no children of his own, he aſſumed others, not 


only to inherit his fortune, but alſo to bear his name, 
(nomen ſuum ferre,) as Julius Cæſar did Auguſtus, (in 
Klin.“ nomengue adoptavit, adſcivit. Suet. Aſſumpſit. 
in. en 5, | 
If the heir or heirs firſt appointed, (iaſitati,) did 
not chuſe to accept, (hereditatem adire, v. cernere nol- 
lent,) or died below puberty, others were ſubſtituted 
in their room, called HEREDES SECUNDI; 


cundo loco v. gradu ſeripti v. ſubſtitati. Cic. pro Cluent. 


11.; Hor. Sat. ii. 5. v. 45. ; Suet. Jul. 83. . 
A man might diſinherit (exheredare) his own children, 
one or all of them, and appoint what other perſons he 
pleaſed to be his heirs ; thus, Tiriys ritivs mtvs 
ERES ESTO. Hence Juv. Sat. 10. Codice ſevo he- 
redes vetat efſe ſuvs. Sometimes the cauſe (ELOGLIUM, 


1. e. cauſa 1 was added Cic. pro Cluent. 


48.; Quinct. vii. 5. decl. 2. A teſtament of this kind 
was called INOFFICIOSUM ; and when the children 
raiſed an action for reſcinding it, it was ſaid to be done 
per querelam 1NOFFICIOSL. MISS 3] | 
Sometimes a man left his fortune in truſt (dei com -· 
mittebat) to a friend on certain conditrons, particular- 
ly, that he ſhould give it up (reftitueret v. redderet) to 
ſome other perſon or perſons. Whatever was left in 
this manner, whether the whole eſtate, or any one 
thing, as, a farm, &c. was called FIDEICOMMIS- 


SUM, a truſt; and the perſon to whom it was thus 


left, was called HERES FIDUCIARIUS, who 
might either be a citizen or a foreigner. 


* 


A teſtament of this kind was expreſſed in the form 


of requeſt or intreaty,  (verbis precativis,) thus, RoGo, 
Ero, VOLO, MANBO, FIDEI ru COMMITTO, Ter. 


And. ii. 5. and not by way of command, (verbis impe- 
rativit), as all teſtaments were, and it might be written 


in any language. | | 

In the laſt part of the will, (in tabulis 7 tu- 
tors were appointed for one's children, and legacies (ie- 
gata) left to legatees, (legatariis,) all in direct and 
| commanding 
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commanding words: Thus, ToTor Esro, vel TUTO- 
RES SUNTO :' TUTOREM, v. Es DO» Cic. Ep. xiii. 61. 3 
Plin. Ep. ii. 1. And to their protection the teſtator 
recommended his children. Ovid. Triſt. iii. Eleg. 14. 
Legacies were left in four different ways, which law- 
yers have diſtinguiſhed by the following names, 1. Per 
VINDICATIONEM ; thus, Do, LEGO; alſo, CA- 
PITO, $UMITO, v. HABETO, to which Virgil alludes, 


En. v. 533. This form was 10 called from the mode 


of claimin Cic. pro Muran. 12. 2. Per 
DAMNATIONEM ;' 3 HRES ME us Dauxas 
ESTO DARE, &c. Let my heir be bound, &c. and ſo in 
the plural, Damnas s8unNT0. By this form the teſta- 
tor was ſaid, damnare hæredem, to bind his heir. Hence 
damnare aliquene votis.. Virg. E. v. 80. Civitas damnata 
voti, bound to perform. Liv. v. 25. But it was other- 
wiſe expreſſed thus, Hxazs Mus paro, raciro; 
HAEDEM MEUM DARE JUBEO, 3. SINENDI mods ; 

thus, H=zszs MEUS SINITO, vel DAMNAS-ESTO SINERE 
Lucium Tiriun SUMERE ILLAM REM, v. $181 HARE= 


ne. 4. Per PRACEPTIONEM)} thus, L. Tirius 


ILLAM REM PRECIPITO, E MEDio, vel E MEDIA HEARE=- 
DITATE SUMITO, SIBIQUE HABETO, vel Precipiat, &c. 
when any thing was left to any perſon, which he was 
to get before the inheritance was divided, or when any 
thing particular was left to any one of the coheirs be- 
ſides his own ſhare. 

When additions were made to a will, they were call- 
ed CODICILLI. They were expreſſed i in the form of 
a letter addreſſed to the heirs, ſometimes alſo to tru- 
ſtees, (ad fideicommiſſarior.) It behoved them however 
to be conſirmed by the teſtament. Plin. Ep. ii. 16. 

After the death of the teſtator, his will | was opened 
Hor. Ep. i. 7. in preſence of the witneſſes. who had 
ſealed it, (coram fignatoribus,) or a majority of them. 
Suet. Tib. 23. And; if they were abſent or dead, a copy 
of the will was taken in preſence of other reſpectable 
perſons, and the authentic teſtament was laid up in the 
public archives, that if the copy were loſt another 
might 


/ 
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might be taken from it, (At, unde peti poſſet.) | Horace 
ridicules a miſer, who ordered his heirs to inſcribe the 
- ſum-he left on his tomb. Sat. ii. 3. v. 84. 

It was eſteemed honourable to be named m the teſta- 
ment of a friend or relation, and the contrary to be 
pa aſſed over. Cic, pro Domo. ** & 32. ; pro Sext. 52.3 

hil. ii. 16.; Suet. Aug. 

It was ufually NN in. the teſtament, that the 
heir ſhould enter upon the inheritance within a certain 
time, in 6⁰ or too days at moſt, Cie. ad Att. xiii. 46.; 
de Orat. i. 22. This act was called HAREDITATIS 
CRETIO, and was performed before witneſſes in theſe 
words: Com me Mxvius HEREDEM INSTITUERIT, 
FAM HAREDITATEM CERNO ADEOQYE. After ſaying 
which, (didtis cretianis verbir,) the heir was ſaid H- 
REDITATEM' ADIISSE. But when this formality (Cxx- 
TIONIS SOLEMNITAS) was not required, one became 
heir by acting as ſuch, (pro harede sn GERENDO,, vel 
GESTIONE,) although he might alſo, if he choſe, ob- 

ſerve the ſolemn form. 
If the father or grandfather ſucceeded, they were 
called hzredes ASCENDENTES ; if, as was natural, 
the children or grandchildren, DESCENDENT ES; if 
brothers or ſiſters, COLLATERALES.: 

If any one died without making a will, ( inteſtatus,) 
his goods devolved on his neareſt relations; firſt to his 
children, failing them to his neareſt relations — the fa- 
ther's fide, (agnatis,) and * them to thoſe of the 
ſame gens (gentilibus.) 

The inheritance was commonly divided into, twelve 
parts called uncie. The whole was called AS. Hence 
heres ex aſſe, heir to one's whole fortune ;- heres ex fe- 
miſſe, ex triente, dadrante, &c. to the half third, three- 
fourths, &c. 

The UNCIA was alſo dividad. into parts; 3 the half 
SEMUNCIA, the third DUELLA, or binz ſextulæ, 
the fourth SICILICUM, ve 1 _ ard rn s. 
Cic. pro Cæcin. by | 

7. The 
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% The RIGHT of - TUTELAGE or WARD: 
SHIP. 1518 (Eg * 551 * 
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Any father of a family might leave whom he pleaſed 
as tutors to his children. Liv. i. 3 But if he died in- 
teſtate, this charge devolved by law on the neareſt re - 
lation by the father's fide. Hence it was called TU- 
TELA LEGITIMA. This law is generally blamed,- 

as in later times it gave occaſion-to many frauds in pre- 
jadice of pupils. Hor. Sat. ii. 5. ; Juv. Sat. vi. 38. 
When there was no tutor by teſtament, nor a legal 
one, then a tutor was appointed to minors and to wo- 
men by the prætor, and the majority of the tribunes of 
the people, by the Atilian law, made A. U. 443. But 
this law was afterwards change. 
Among the ancient Romans, women could not tranſ- 
act any private buſineſs of importance, without the con- 
currence of their ents, huſbands, or tutors; Liv. 
e xxxiv. z. and a huſband at his death might appoint a 
l, tutor to his wiſe, as to his daughter, or leave her the 
if choice of her own tutors. Liv. xxxix. 19, Women, 
however, ſeem ſometimes to have acted as tutors. Liv. 
„ xxx ix. 9. Ic 
is If any tutor did not diſcharge. his duty. properly, or 
a- defrauded his pupil, there was an action againſt him, 
he (judicium futelæ. ]. Cic. pro Q. Roſc. 6. 3 Orat. i. 36. 


ve | R. 51 5 | TEL 

he H. PUBLIC RIGHTS of ROMAN 
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lx, Theſe were Ju Cenſis, Militiæ, Tribulorum, Suffra- 
A. git, Honerum' el Sacrorum. PREP 180 T 

I. US CENSUS, The- right of being inrolled in 
T he the cenſors books. But of this afterwards. 
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II. JUS MILITLEA, The right of ſerving in the 


army. At firſt none but citizens were enliſted, and not 

even thoſe of the loweſt claſs. © But in after times this 

- was altered; and under the emperors ſoldiers were ta- 
ken, not only from Italy and the provinces, but alſo at | 
laſt from barbarons nations. Zoſim. iv. 30. & 31 | 
III. JUS TRIBUTORUM. -Tz1svTum properly | 
was money publicly impoſed on the people, which was 

exacted from each individual through the tribes, in pro- 
portion to the valuation of his eſtate. (pro portione cen- # 
ut.) Money publicly exacted on any other account, f 
or in any other manner, was called VECTIGAL. Y 
Varro de Ling. Lat. iv. 16. But theſe words are not 1 
always diſtinguiſned. | £ . t 
There were three kinds of tribute; one impoſed e- ft 
qually on each perſon, (ia capita,) which took place a 
8 
1 
w 


under the firſt kings; another according to the valua- 
tion of their eſtate; (ex cenfu,) Liv. i. 43. Iv. 60. and 
a third, which was extraordinary, and demanded only. 


K in caſes of neceſſity, and therefore depending on no rule, tt 

| (temerarium. Feſtus.) It was in many inſtances alſo. vo- 
Þ luntary ; Liv. xxvi. 36. and an account of it was ta- tu 
i ken, that when the treaſury was again enriched, it to 

[. might be repaid, as was done after the' ſecond Punic' th 
i war. Id. | | ; 225 7 
| N After the expulſion of the kings, the poor were for 70 
bi fome time freed from the burden of taxes, until the year (i 
bh 49, when the ſenate deereed, that pay ſhould be given 
It rom the treaſury to the common people, who had hi- Ri 
1 therto ſerved at their own expence; whereupon all were wh 
j forced to contribute annually according to their fortune ed 
# for the pay of the ſoldiers. Liv. iv. 59. & 60. 10 
if In the year of the city 586 annual tributes were re- Db 
Ci: mitted, on account of the immenſe ſums brought into wit 
19 the treaſury by L. Paullus Emilius, after the defeat of r 


[ 5 Perſeus, Cie. Office ii. 22.; and this immunity from aft 
C || taxes continued, according to Plutarch, down to the |} g;g 


1 
* 


= conſulſhip of Hirtius and Panſa. 
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The other taxes (VECTIGALIA) were of three 
kinds, Portorium, Decumæ, and Scrip tur. * 

1. PORTORIUM was money paid at the port for 
goods imported and exported, the collectors of which 
were called PORTITORES: The: pvrto5ria were re- 
mitted A. U. 692, the year in which Pompey tritimph- 
ed over Mithridates; but were afterwards impoſed} on 
foreign merchandiſe by Cæſar. Suet. Jul. 43. 

2. DECUME, Tithes, were the tenth part of corn, 
and the fifth part of other fruits, which were exacted 
from thoſe who 'tifled the public lands; either in Italy 
or without it. Thoſe who Rarmed the tithes were called 
DECUMANI, and eſteemed the moſt” honourable of 
the publicans or farmers general, as agriculture was e- 
ſteemed the moſt honourable way of making a fortune 
among the Romans. Cic. Verr. it: 13. iii. 8. The 
ground from which tithes were paid was alſo called 
DECUMANUS. Cic. -Verr. iii. 6. But theſe lands 
were all ſold at different times, and the land of Capua 
the laſt, by Cæſar. Suet. Jul. 20.; Cic. Att. tir 16. 

3. SCRIPTURA was the tax paid from public paſ- 
tures and woods, ſo called, becauſe thole who wiſhed * 
to feed their cattle there, ſubſcribed their names before 
the farmer of them, [coram pecuario vel feriptuario,) 
Varro de re Ruflica. ii. 16. and paid a certain ſum for 
each beaſt; as was likewiſe done in all the tithe lands, 
(in agris decumanis. } Cic. Verr. iii. 52 L 

All thoſe taxes were let publicly by the cenfors at 
Rome, (hcabantur fub haſta.) Cic. Rull. i. 3. | Thoſe + 
who farmed them (redimebant v. comducebant) were call- 
ed PUBLICANT' or MANCIPES&, Cie. pro Domo, 
10. They alfo gave ſecurities te the people, (PR- 
Dbys,) and had partners who ſhared the profit and loſs 
with them. (Socii. ) "Ty 1001 

There was long a tax upon ſalt. In the- ſecond year 
after the expulfion of Tarquin, it was ordained that ſalt 
ſhould not be ſold by private perſons, but ſhould be 
furniſhed at a lower rate by the public. Liv. ii. 9. A 
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new tax was impoſed on ſalt in the ſecond Punic war, 
at the ſuggeſtion of the cenſors Claudius Nero and Li- 
vius, chiefly the latter, who hence got the ſirname of 
Falixator. 1 


There was another tax which continued longer, call- 


ed VICESIMA, 1. e. the twentieth part of the value 


of any ſlave who was freed. Cic. Att. ii. 16. It was 
impoſed by a law of the people aſſembled by tribes, and 
confirmed by the ſenate: What was ſingular, the law 
was paſſed in the camp. Liv. vii. 16. The money raiſed 
from this tax ¶ aurum-vice/marium ) uſed to be kept for 
the. laſt exigencies of the ſtate. Liv. xxvii. 10. 

Various other taxes were invented by the emperors ; 
as the hundredth part of things to be ſold, / centeſima. 
'Cacit. 1. 78.) the twenty - fifth of ſlaves, ( vige/ima quinta 
nZaucipiorum, ) and the twentieth of inheritances, vige - 

Jima hereditatum, ) by Auguſtus; Suet. Aug. 49. Dio, 
}v. a tax on eatables — eduliis, ) by Caligula, Suet. 40. 
and even on urine, by Veſpaſian. Suet. 23. &c. 

IV. JUS SUFFRAGHI,. the right of voting in the 
different aſſemblies of the people. | 

v. JUS HONORDM, the right of bearing public 
offices in the ſtate. Theſe were either prieſthoods or 
magiſtracies, which at firſt were conferred only on Pa- 
tricians, but afterwards were all, except a few, ſhared 
with the Plebeians. | 

VI. JUS SACRORUM. Sacred rites were either 
public or private. The public were thoſe performed at 
the public expence ; the private were thoſe which every 
one privately obſerved at home. The Vea Virgins 


preſerved the public hearth of the city; the cnriones - 


with their curales 8 the hearths of the thirty curiæ; 
the prieſts of each village kept the fires of each village. 
( Pagorum.) And becauſe upon the public eſtabliſhment 


of Chriſtianity in the empire, when by the decrees of 


Conſtantine and his ſons, -the profane worſhip of the 
gods was prohibited in cities, and their temples ſhut, 
thoſe who were attached to the old ſuperſtition fled * 

| the 


iv. XXX 37. But this tax alſo was dropped, 
although it is uncertain at what time. 
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the country, and ſecretly performed their former ſaered 
rites in the villages; hence PAGANS came to be uſed 
for Heathens, (ie, Gentilez,) or for thoſe who were 

not Chriſtians ; as anciently among the Romans thoſe 
were called PAGANI who were not ſoldiers. Juv. xvi. 
32.; Suet. Galb. 19. Thus, Pagani et Montani are 
called Plebes Urbana by Cicero, becauſe, they were 
ranked among the city tribes, although they lived in 
the villages and mountains. pro Domo, 28. 

Each gent had certain ſacred rites peculiar to itſelf, 
(gentilitia, Liv. v. 52.) which they did not intermit 
even in the heat of a war. Liv. v. 46. Every father of 
a family had his own- houſehold-gods, whom he wor- 
ſhipped privately at home. * 

Thoſe who came from the free towns, and ſettled at 
Rome, retained their municipial ſacred rites; and the 
colonies retained the ſacred rites of the Roman people. 

No new or foreign gods could be adopted by the Ro- 
mans, unleſs by public authority. Thus Aſculapius 
was publicly ſent for from Epidaurus, and Cybele from 

; Phrygia. Liv. xxix. 11. & 12. Hence if any one had 
introduced foreign rites of himſelf, they were publicly 


: condemned by the ſenate. Liv iv. 30. xxv. 1. xxXixz 16. 

; But under the emperors all the ſuperſtition of foreign 

. nations flocked to Rome; as the ſacred rites of Iſis, 

1 Serapis, and Anubis from Egypt, &c. . 

r Theſe were the Private and Public rights of Roman 

t citizens. It was a maxim among the Romans, that no 
y one could be a citizen of Rome who ſuffered himſelf to 4 
17 be made a citizen of any other city. Cic. pro Cæcin. 35. 
5 Nepos in vita Attici, 3. which was not the caſe in Greece. 
3 Cic. pro Arch. 5. And no one could loſe the freedom i 
e. of the city againſt his will. Cic. pro Dom. 29. & 3o.; | 
it Pro Czcin. 33. If the rights of a citizen were taken | 
of from any one, either by way of puniſhment or for any | 
ae other cauſe, ſome fiction always took place. Thus | 
"8 when citizens were baniſhed, they did not expel. them 


to by force, but their goods were confiſcated, and 8 9 [1 
elves 
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ſelves were forbidden the uſe of fire and water, (tone et 


aqua interdictum e,) which obliged them to repair to 
ſome foreign place. Auguſtus added to this form of 
baniſhment what was called DEPORTA'TIO, where-- 
by the condemned being deprived of their rights and 
fortunes, were eonveyed to a certain place, without 
> Wii it- to their own choice to go where they plea- 


When any one was ſent away to any place without 
being deprived of their rights and fortunes, it was call - 
ed RELEGATIO. Thus Ovid, Triſt. it 137. V. 
eleg. 11. v. 31- wad | 

So captives in war did net properly loſe the rights of 
citizens. Thoſe rights were only fuſpended, and might 
be recovered as it was called, jure r by the 
right of reſtoration or return. Cic. Top. 8.; De Orat. 


* 40. | 


In like manner, if any foreigner, who had got the 
freedom of Rome, returned to his native city, and again 
became a citizen of it, he ceaſed to be a Roman citizen. 
Cic. pro Balb. 12. This was called po/Himinium- with 
regard to his own country, and rejectio civitatis with re- 
gard to Rome 1 

Any loſs of liberty or of the rights of citizens was 
called DIMINUTIO CAPITIS. Cic. pro Mil. 36. 
jus libertatis imminutum. Sal. Cat. 37. The loſs of li- 
berty was called diminutio capitis maxima ; baniſhment, - 


diminutio media; any change of family, ninima-. 


SUS LATTE 


The JUS LA'TII or LATINITAS, Suet. Aug. 47.- 
Cic. Att. xiv. 12. was next to the jus civitatis 
Latium anciently (Latium Vetus] was bounded by 
the rivers Tiber, Anio, Ufens, and the Tuſcan "_ - 
, 4 a 0 


NG HAD Mien . 
It contained the Albans, Rutuli, and Equi. It was 


afterwards extended (Latium Novum) to the river Liris, 
and comprehended the Oſci, Auſones, and Volſci. The 
inhabitants of Latium were called. LATIX I soi, vo- 
MEN LLATINUM, ET socit LArini XOMINILS; &c. Sociz 
et Latinum nomen, means the Italians and Latins. +. 
The JUS LATII was inferior to the jus civitatir, and 
ſuperior to the jus [talicum. But the preciſe difference 
is not aſcertained. * by | 3 
The Latins uſed their own laws, and were not ſub- 
ject to the edits of the Roman prætor. They were 
permitted to adopt ſome of the Roman laws if the 
choſe it, and then they were called POPULI FUND I. 
Cic. pro Balb. 8. If any ſtate did not chuſe it, it was 
ſaid £1 LEG1, v. de ea lege run bus FIERT NOLUE, i. e. 
auctor, ſubſcriptor eſo, v. eam probare et recipere. Ibid. 
The Latins were not inrolled at Rome, but in their 
own cities. Liv. xli. 9. They might be called to 
Rome to give their votes about any thing. Liv. xxv. 3. 
But then they were not ineluded in a certain tribe, and 
uſed to caſt lots to know in what tribe they ſhould vote; 
ibid. and when the conſuls choſe, they ordered them by, 
a decree of the ſenate to leave the city, Cic. Brut. 26. 
' which however rarely happened. Cic. pro Sextio, 13. 
Such Latins as had borne a civil office in their own 
ſtate, became citizens of Rome; Appian de bell. civ. 
ii. p. 443. but could not enjoy honours before the 4e 
Julia wes made, Liv. viii. 4. xxiii. 22. by which law 
the right of voting and of enjoying honours was granted 
to thoſe who had continued faithful to Rome in the So- 
cial war, A. U. 663. which the Latins had done. The. 
diſtinction however betwixt the jus Latii and the jus ci- 
vitatis, and the ſame mode of acquiring the full right of 
citizenſhip (per Latium in civitatem veniendi,) was ſtill 
retained. ' Plin. Paneg. 37. & 39. 4811344 
The Latins at firſt were not allowed the uſe of arms 
for their own defence, without the order of the people,. 
Liv. iii. 19. but afterwards they ſerved as allies in the 
Roman army, and indeed conſtituted the principal * | 
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of its ſtrength. They ſometimes furniſhed two thirds 
of the eavalry, and alſo of the infantry z Liv. iii. 22. 
x21, 17. et alibi paſſim. But they were not embodied in 
the legions, and were treated with more feverity than 


Roman citizens, being puniſhed with ſtripes, from 


which citizens were exempted by the Portian law. Sall:- 
W eee 
he Latms had certain ſaered rites in common with 
Roman citizens; as the ſacred rites of Diana at Rome, 
Liv. i. 45. and the Latin holy days kept with great ſo- 
lemnity on the Alban mountain; firſt for one day the 
27th April, and afterwards for ſeveral days. The Ro- 
mans always prefided at the ſacrifices. Liv. xxi. c. ult. 
XX. 1. Beſides theſe, the Latins had certain ſacred 
rites and deities peculiar to themſelves which they wor- 
ſhipped ; as, Feronia at Terracina, Jupiter at Lanuvi- 
m. Liv. xxxii. . | . Ro 
They had alſo ſolemm aſſembles in the grove of Fe- 
rentina, Liv. i. 50. which appear in ancient times to 
have been employed for political as well as religious pur- 
poſes From this convention all thoſe were excluded: 
who did not enjoy the jur Latii. EMS C6 od; 


FUS ITALICUM:. 


All the country betwixt the Tuſcan and Hadriatic 
ſeas, to-the rivers Rubicon and Macra, except Latium, , 
was called Italy. The ſtates of Italy 1 by 
the Romans in different wars, were received into al- 
liance on different conditions. In many reſpe&ts they 
were in the ſame ſtate with. the Latins. They enjoyed. 
their own laws and magiſtrates, and were not ſubject to- 
the Roman prætor. Phey were taxed (cen) in their 
own cities, and furniſhed a certain number of ſoldiers: 


according to treaty. But they had no acceſs to the 


freedom of Rome, and no participation of ſacred _ „ 
ter 
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After the ſecond Punic war, ſeveral of the Italian 


ſtates, for having revolted to Hannibal, were reduced 


to a harder condition by the Dictator Sulpicius Galba, 
A. U. 550. eſpecially the Bruttii, the Picentini, and 


Lucani, who were no longer treated as allies, and did 


not furniſh ſoldiers, but public ſlaves. A. Gell. x. 
Capua, which a little before had been taken, loſt its 
public buildings and territory. Liv. xxvi. 16. But after 


a long and violent ſtruggle in the Social or Marfic war, 


all the Italians obtained the right of voting and of en- 
joying honours by the Julian and other laws. Sulla a- 
bridged theſe privileges to thoſe who had favoured the 
oppoſite party; but this was of ſhort continuance. Cic. 


pro Domo, 30. Auguſtus made various changes. He 


ordered the votes of the Italians to be taken at home, 
and ſent to Rome at the day of the comitia. Suet. 
Aug. 46. He alſo granted them an exemption from 
furniſhing ſoldiers. Herodian ii. 11. 1 

The diſtinction of the jus Latii and Italicum how - 
ever, ſtill continued, and theſe rights were granted to 
various cities and ſtates out of Italy. In conſequence 
of which, farms in thoſe places were ſaid to be IN 80- 
LO ITALICO, as well as thoſe in Italy, and were 
called PRE DIA CENSUI CENSENDO. (gd in 
cenſum referri poterant, utpote res mancipi, que venire 6. 
mique poterant jure civili.) Cic. pro Flacco 32. 


Pg * 
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PROVINCES. 

Thoſe countries were called Provintes, which the Ro- 
man people having conquered by arms, or reduced any 
other way under their power, ſubje&ed to be governed 
by magiſtrates ſent from Rome. { quod ces provicit, i. e. 
ante vicit. Feſtus.) The ſenate having received letters 
concerning the reduction of any country, conſulted 
what laws they thought proper ſhould be preſcribed to 


the 
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the conquered, and ſent commonly ten ambaſſadors, 


with whoſe concurrence the general, who had gained the 


o 


conqueſt, might ſettle every thing. Liv. xlv. 17. & 18. 

Theſe laws were called the FORM or formula of the 
province. Whatever the general with the advice of the 
ten ambaſſadors determined, uſed to be pronounced pu- 


blicly by him before an afſembly, after ſilence was 


made by a herald. Liv. xlv. 29. ; Cic. in Verr. ti. 13. 
The firſt country which the Romans reduced into the 


form of a province was Sicily. Cic. Verr. ii. 1 
The condition of all the provinces was not the fame, 
nor of all the cities in the ſame province, but different 
according to their merits towards the Roman people; 
as they had either ſpontaneouſly ſurrendered, or made a 
long and obſtinate reſiſtance. Some were allowed the 
uſe of their own laws, and to chuſe their own magiſtrates, 
others were not. Some alſo were deprived of part of 
their territory. | | AhET 
| Into each province was ſent a Roman governor, 
(prefer, to command the troops in it, and to admini- 
er juſtice 3 together with a quæſtor, to take care of 
the public money and taxes, and to keep an account of 
what was received and expended in the province. The 
provinces were grievouſly oppreſſed with taxes. Ihe Ro- 
mans impoſed on the vanquiſhed, either an annual tribute, 
which was called CENSUS CAPITIS, or deprived 
them of part of their grounds ; and either ſent planters 
thither from the city, or reſtored them to the vanquiſh- 
ed, on condition that they ſhould give a certain part of 
the produce to'the republic, which was called CENSUS 
SOLI. Cic. in Verr. iii. 6. v. 5. The former, i. e. 
thoſe who paid their taxes in money, were called STI- 
PENDIARII or Tributarii, as, Gallia comata, Suet. 
Jul. 15. The latter, VECTIGALES, who are 
thought to have been in a better condition than the for- 
mer. But theſe words are ſometimes confounded. 
The ſum which the Romans annually received from 


the ſtipendiary ſtates was always the ſame ; but the re- 
venues of the vedigales depended on the uncertain pro- 


duce 
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duce of the tithzs, of, the taxes ↄn the public paſtures, 
( ſcripture,) and on goods imported and exported, (r- 


torii.) Sometimes inſtead of the tenth er it — 
vince was leſs fertile, the twentieth only was exacted, 
as from tlie Spaniards. Liv. xliii. 2. Sometimes in ca- 


ſes of neceſſity an additional tenth part was exacted a - 


bove what was due; but then money was paid for it to 
the huſpandmen. Cic. Verr. iii. 31. Whence it was 
called frumentum emptum, allo, decumanum, or impera- 
tum. Liv. xxxvi. 2. 1 1 ; 


*. 


Under the Emperors a rule was made out, in which 


was compriſed what corn each province ought yearly to 
furniſh. - The corn thus received was laid up in public 


granaries, both at Rome and in the -proyinces, whence ' 


it was given out, by thoſe who had the care of -provi- 
ons, to the people and ſoldjers. -  . | 


| e141 et - 
Under the Emperors, beſides a; certain ſum paid for 


the public paſtures, the people of the provinces were 
obliged to furniſni. a certain number of cattle from their 
flocks,'Vopiſc. in Prob. 15. And beſides the tax paid at 
the port, as in Sicily. Cic. Verr. ii. 72. in Aſia, Cic. 
Agrar. ii. 29, in Britain, Tacit. vit. Agric. 31. they al- 
ſo. paid à tax for journeys, Suet. Vitell. 14. eſpeci- 
ally for carrying a corpſe, which could not be tranſ- 


ported from one place to another without the permiſſion 


of the High Prieſt or of the Emperor. But this tax 


was aboliſhed. There was alſo a tax on iron, filyer, and 


gold mines, as in Spain. Liv. xxxiv. 21. on marble in 
Africa, on various mines in Macedonia, Illyricum, 
Thrace, Britain, and Sardinia, and alſo on ſalt - pits in 
Macedonia. Liv, xlve 9. N 


MUNICIPIA, COLONLE, et PREFECTURA. 

MUNICIPIA were foreign towns which obtained the 
right of Roman citizens. Of theſe there were different 
kinds. Some poſſeſſed all the rights of Roman citizens, 


except ſuch as could not be enjoyed without reſiding at 
G 5 Rome. 
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Rome. Others enjoyed-the right of ſerving in the Ro- 
man legion. (MUNERA militaria CAPERE pote- 
rant, ) but had not the right of voting and of obtaining 
civil offices. 

The Municipia uſed their own laws * cuſtoms, | 
which were called LEGES MUNICIPALES)} nor 
were they obliged to receive the Roman laws unleſs 
they choſe it: (a 'yunDr Fit vellent.) And ſome 
choſe to remain as confederate ſtates, (civitates de- 
rate,) rather than become Roman citizens; as the 
people of Heraclea and Naples. Cic. pro Balbo, 8. 

There were anciently no ſuch free towns except in 
Italy, but afterwards we find them alſo in the provinces. 
Thus Pliny mentions eight in _—, and rene in 
hither Spain. Hiſt. Nat. iii. 2. | 

CO. ONIEs were cities or lands which: Rees citi- 
zens were ſent to inhabit. They were tranſplanted 
commonly by three commiſſioners, ( per triumviros co-' 
loniæ deducende agroque dividundo, Liv. viii. 16.) ſome- 
times by five, ten, or more. Cicero. The people de- 
termined in what manner the lands were to be divided, 
and to whom. The new colony marched to their de- 
ſtined place in form of an army, with colours flying. 
( Jub vexillo.) The lands were marked round with a 
plough, and his own portion aſſigned to every one. All 
which was done after taking the * and Wer, 
ſacrifices. Cic. Phil. ii. 40. & 42. 

When a city was to be built, the founder, dreſſed i in 
a Gabinian garb, (Gubino cinctu ornatus, v. Gabino cultu 
incinctus. Liv. v. 46. i. e. with his fega tucked up, and 
the lappet of it thrown back over the left ſhoulder, and 
broug Fit round under the right arm to the breaſt ; ſo 
that A girded him and made the fega ſhorter and clo- 
ſer,) yoking a cow and a bull te a plough, the coulter 
whereof was braſs, marked out by a deep furrow the 
whole compaſs of the city ; and theſe two animals with 
other victims were ſacrificed on the altars. All the 
people or planters followed, and turned inwards the 
clods cut by the plough. Where they wanted a * 
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be, they took up the plough and left a ſpace. Hence 
PORTA, @ gate, (a portando aratrum.) And towns 
are ſaid to have been called URBES from being ſur- 
rounded by the plough. (ab orse, vel ab urvo, i. e. 
buri, five aratri curvatura. Varro de Lat. Ling. iv. 2. 


When a city was ſolemnly deſtroyed, the plough was 
alſo drawn along (inducebatur) where the walls had ſtood. 
Hor. Od. i. 16. Hence Et ſeges g, ubi Troja fuit. Manil. 
We read in the ſacred writings of ſalt being ſown on the 
ground where cities had Rood. Judg. ix. 45. Mic. iii. 12. 

The walls of cities were looked upon by the ancients 


as ſacred, but not the gates. Plut. Quæſt. 26. The gates 


however were reckoned inviolable, (/andz. ) - 

A ſpace of ground was left free from buildings both 
within and without the walls, which was called PO- 
ME RIUM, (i. e. locts circa murum, vel poſt murum in- 
tus et extra,) and was likewiſe held ſacred. Liv. i. 44. 
When the city was enlarged, the pamærium alſo was ex- 
tended : (hi conſecrati fines proſcrebantur. Liv.) 

Theſe ceremonies uſed. in building cities are ſaid to 
have been borrowed from the Hetrurians. 

It was unlawful to plant a new colony where one had 
been planted, before, Cic, Phil. ii. 40. ; but ſupplies 
might be ſent. _ | 

The colonies ſolemnly kept the anniverſary of their 
firſt ſettlement, {diem natalem colonie religioſe colebant.) 
Cic. ad Attic. iv. I, | 

Some colomes conſiſted of Roman citizens only, ſome 
of Latins, and others of Italians. Liv. xxxix. 55. Hence 
their rights were different. Some think that the Ro- 
man colonies enjoyed all the rights of citizens, as they 
are often called Roman citizens, and were once enrolled 
in the cenſors books at Rome. Id. xxix. 37. But moſt are 
of opinion that the colonies had not the right of voting, 
nor of bearing offices at Rome. Dio, lib. 43- The 
rights of Latin - colonies were leſs ; ſo that Roman eiti- 
zens who gave their names to a Latin colony, ſuffered a 
diminution of rank. Cic. pro Czcin. 33.; pro Domo, 15 
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56 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
The Italian colonies were in a ſtill wor e condition. The 
difference conſiſted chiefly in their different immunity 


from taxes. pigs: | | 
Sulla, to reward his veterans, firſt introduced the eu- 


ſtom of ſettling MILITARY COLONIES, which was 


jmitated by Julius Cæſar, Auguſtus, and others. To 
thoſe colonies whole Mions were ſent with their offi- 
cers, their tribunes, and eenturions. Tacit. Annal. xiv. 
72. For the ſake of diſtinction the other colonies were 
ealled CIVILES, PLEBELIE or 'TOGATUZ, be- 
cauſe they conſiſted of citizens, or as they were after- 
wards named PAGANI or Priva!;, who were oppoſed 
to ſoldiers.” F 5 

The colonies differed from the free towns in this, that 
they uſed the laws preſcribed them by the Romans, but. 
they had almoſt the ſame kind of magiſtrates. Their 
two chief magiſtrates were called DUUMVIRI, and 
their ſenators DECURIONES. 1 5 = 

Each colony had commonly a patron, who took care 
of their inferef!' 3 at Rome. Y g 
 PRAFECI UREA, were towns. to which præfects 
were annually icv* from Rome to adminiſter juſtice, 
choſen partly by the people, and partly by the prætor. 
Feſtus. Towns were reduced to this form, which had 
been ungrateful to the Romans ; as, Calatia, Liv. 1. 38. 
Capua, Liv. xxvi. 16. and others. They neither enjoy- 
ed the rights of free towns nor of colonies, and differ- 
ed little from the form of provirices. Their private 
right depended on the edicts of their præfects, and their 
public right on the Roman ſenate, who impoſed on them 
taxes and ſervice in war at pleaſure. Some Praſecturæ 
however poſſeſſed greater privileges than others. 

. Places in the country or towns where markets were 
held, and juſtice adminiitered, were called FORA ; as, 
Ferum Cornelii, Fulii, Appii, Livii, &c. 

Places where aſſemblies were held, and juſtice admi- 
niſtered, were called CONCILIABULA. Cic. 

All other cities which were neither Municipia, Colo- 


nie, nor Prefecture, were called Confederate States. 
| (CLIVITATES 


Aa. 


— 


"1 Forgi'tGoxaHr/s' 77 


(CIVITATES FTOEDERAT K.) Theſe were quite 
free. unleſs that they owed. the Romans ceftain things 
according to treaty. Such was Capua before it revolted 


to Hannibal. Such were alſo Targutums. Naples, Tibur, 
and Preccſte, 


roh 


All thoſe who were not citizens, were called bo the 
ancient Romans foreigners, (PEREGRINI,) where- 
ever they lived, whether in the city or elſewhere. But 
after Caracalla granted' the freedom of the city to all 
freeborn men in the Roman world, and Juſtinian ſome- 
time after granted it alſo to freedmen, the name of fo- 
reigners fell into diſuſe; and the inhabitants of the 
whole world were divided into Romans and Barbarians. 
The whole Roman empire itſelf was called ROMA- 


NIA, which name is ſtill given to Thrace, as being the 


laſt province which was retained by the Romans, al- 
moſt until the ung of yer gory Wore. 6 by the Turks, 
A. D. 1453. 

While Rome was free; the condition of foreigners 
was very diſagreeable. They might indeed live in the 
city, but they enjoyed none of the 2 of eiti- 
zens. They were -alſo-ſubje& to à particular juriſdic- 
tion, and ſometimes were expelled from the city at the 
pleaſure of the magiſtrates Thus M. Junius Pennus: 
A. U. 627, and C. Papius Celſus A. U. 688, both 
tribunes of the people, paſſed a law ordering foreigners 
to leave the city. Cic. Off. iii. 11. So. Auguſtus, Duet. 
Aug- 42. But afterwards an immenſe number of fo- 
reigners flocked to Rome from all parts. Juv. Sat. 
ii. 58. ; Seneca ad Helv. c. 8. So that the (greateſt 
part of the common people conſiſted of them. 

Foreigners were neither permitted to uſe the Roman 
dreſs, Suet. Claud. 25. nor had they the right of legal 
property or of making a will. When a foreigyer died, 
his goods were ether reduced into the treaſury as 
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78 ROMAN ec: (1p 
having no heir, / 


bond radar! or: if he had 
attached —_— 4 5 ee to any 44 as a 
patron, tha cceeded to ft ts, JURE 
APPLICATIONS, as it was called. Cie: bans Ornt. 


1. 39- 
But in proceſs of time theſe inconveniencies were re- 


moved, and foreigners were not only advanced to tbe 


higheſt honours in the ſtate, but ſome of them even rat 
ſed to the empire * 


* - * * 
; 5 
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The ASSEMBLIES of the | PEOPLE. 


i 


An aſſembly of the whole Roma x pe le to give their 


vote about any thing was called COMITIA.. (4 cae- 


undo vel comeundo.) When a part of the people on]; 
was aſſembled, it was called ONCILIUM. A A, Gell. 
xv. 27. But theſe words are not always diſtinguiſhed. 
Liv. vi. 20. 

There were three kinds of Comitia ; the Curiata in- 
ſtituted by Romulus ; the Centuriata inftituted by Ser- 
vius Tullius the 6th king of Rome; and the Tributa, ſaid 
to have been firſt introduced by the Tribunes of the 
people at the trial of Coriolanus. A. V. 263. 

he Comitia Curiata and Centuriata could not be 
held without taking the auſpices, ( uiſi auſpicatò, nor 
without the authority of the ſenate, but the Tribes 
might. 

he days on which the Comitia could: be held, were 
called DLES COMITIALES, (i. e. guibas cum populo 
egere licebat. 

Nothing could be done at the Camitia before the riſing 
nor after the ſetting of the ſun. 

The Comitia for creating magiſtrates were uſually held 
in the campus martius ; but for making laws, and for 
holding trials, ſometimes alſo in the forum, and ſome · 
times in the capitol. = 
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. COMITIA CURIATA. | 

In why Conne Cuban ther ** Cave Weir vols 
divided tfto' thirty cui; and what a maj e them, 
namely fixteeti, determined, was ſaid to be the order of 
the le. At firſt there were no? other —— bat 
the Curiuta and therefore every 1 puny, Bo of impo 
was detetmined ut then | 90 Jen 

The Camitia Cum iat were bell, firſt by the ige, 
and aſterwards by the conſuls and the other greater 
magiſtrates, that is, they preſided at them, and nothing 
could be brought before the people but by them. 
met in a a part of the forum called the COMITIUM, where 
the pulpit or tribunal / ſtood, whence the o- 
rators uſed to harangue the people. It was afterwards. 
called ROSTR'A, becauſe” it was adorned with” the 
beaks of the ſhips taken from the Antiates. Liv. viii. 14. 
and alſo Templum, becauſe conſeerated by the augurs. 


Ibid. & 35. The Comitium was firſt covered the year 


that Hannibal eame into Italy. Liv. xxvii. 38. After- 
wards it way adorned with” pillars, Anden way paint- 


ls oh ei Wee cy bad a right to vote a the Co- 


mitia Curiata who lived in the city, and were included. 
in ſome curia or | patiſh\ The curia which voted firſt 
was called PRINCIPIUM. Liv. ix. 38. 

After the inflitution of the Camitia Centariata 2 
Tributa, the Comitia Curiata were more rarel 


bled, and that only for paſſing eertain laws, 88 for the 


creation of the Cu#is — Liv. xxvis. 8. and of the 


Flamines.. A. Gell. xv. 274 Zach cura ſeems to kate 

choſen its'own ciuFie. 
A law niade by the people divided into e hs 
called LEX CURIATA: 'Of theſe the chief 'we read 

of _—_ 

The law by which military command teren! 
was 3 on magiſtrates. Liu. ix. 38. Without _ 
ex 
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2. The law about recalling Camillus from baniſhment, 
{ i. 7 4 


% ROMAN, ANTIQUITLIES. 


they were not allowed to meddle with military affairs, 
(rem militarem attingere,) to command an army, or car- 
ry on war, Cic; Phil. v. 16. ; Ep; Fans i. 9. but only 
had a civil power, (POTESTAS,) or the right of ad- 
miniſtering juſtice. Hence the Comitia Curiata were 
ſaid rem militarem continore. Liu. v. 52. And the people 


to give ſentence twice (hi ſententiam frre, v. binis c- 
nuſtiit judicare,) concerning, their magiſtrates. Cic., de 
lege Agr: ii. 14. But in after, times this law ſeems to 


have been —— only for form's ſake, by the ſuffrage of 
the thirty lictors or ferjeants who formerly uſed to ſum- 
mon the curiæ, and attend on them at the Comitia. Cie. 


ibid. ( Populi ſuffragiis, ad ſpeciem atque ad uſurpationem 


vetyſtatis, per triginta lictores auſpiciorum causd adumbra- 


Liv. Vs 46. 1 11 


a LITTON 3530 ad 8 0 0% trop 
3. That form of adoption called adrogatio, fee! p. 48. 
. was made at the Comitia Curiata, becauſe no one could 
ehange his ſtate or ſacra without the order of the people. 
Cic. pro Sext. pro dom. 15. & c. Suet. Aug. 65. 


4. Teſtaments were anciently made at theſe. Comitia. 


And becauſe in time of peace they were ſummoned (ca- 


lata, i. e. convocata,) by a lictor twice a- year for this 
 urpoſe 3; hence they were alſo; called COMITIA CA- 
ATA, which name is' likewiſe ſometimes applied to 


the Comitia Centuriata, becauſe they were aſſembled by 


a Cornicen, who was alſo called Ciaſſiaur, (quod claſſes co- 


mitiis ad comitatum vocabat.) A. Gell. xv. 27:.3 Varro de 
. ite; Lig i, 16. nid hg) f deer 

. What was called DETESTATIO SACRO- 
RUM, was alſo made here; as when it was. denounced 


to an heir or legatee that he muſt adopt the ſacred rites 


which followed the inheritance. Cic. de Leg. ii. 9. 


Whence an inheritance without this requiſite is called 
by Plautus hereditas Ine ſacris. Captiv. iv. 1. (cum ali- 
guid obvenerit fine aliqua incommoda appendice. Feſtus.) 


The | 


2 


The ComrTid Cui 1 v 40 4 T , K 81 


K 


ne COMITIA CENTURIATA 2 the 
CENSUS. | 


The pristipul Comitia were the Conturiata, called: Fg 
ſo mafora, Cic. poſt red. in Senat. 2. in whieh the people 
divided into the ' centuries” of their elaſſes gave their 
votes; and what a majority of "centuries determined; 
{ quod plures centuries juſſiſſent, was held to be ratified. 
Theſe Comitia were held rare. 1 to the Cenſus inſti- 
tuted by Servius Tullius. 

The CENSUS was a numbering of the people with a 
valuation of their fortunes. 

To afcertain the number of the people, and the for- 
tunes of each individual, Servius ordained that all the 
Roman citizens, both in town and country, ſhould upon 
oath take an eſtimate of their fortunes, (bona ſua jf urati 
cenſerent, i. e. Simarent, ) and publicly declare that 
eſtimate to him, — ſe profiterentur ; ) that they 
ſhould alfs tell the place of their abode, the names of 
their wives and children, their own” age and that of 
their children, and the number of their flaves. and freed- 

men: That if any did otherwiſe, their goods ſhould be 
confiſcated, 'and themfelves ſconrged and' ſold for flaves, 
as perſons who had deemed themſelves unwortliy of li- 
— * — bi libertatem abjudicaſſent. Cic. pro Cæcin. 

e likewiſe appointed a feſtival called PAGA- 
SOIT to be held every year in each pagus or village 
to their tutelary gods, at which time the peaſants/ſho 
every one pay, into the hands of him who preſided at the 
ſacrifices a dee of money; the men a piece of one kind, 
the women bf another, and the children of a third fort. 
Dionyf. iv. 

Then according to the valuation of their eftates, he 
divided all the citizens into ſix CLASSES, and each 
claſs into à certain number of CENTURIES: 

The divifion by centuries or hundreds prevailed every 
where at Rome. The infantry aud cavalry, the — 
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and tribes, were divided in this manner; and ſo even 
the land: hence centenarius ager, Feſtus. At firſt a 
eentury contained a hundred; but not ſo afterwards. 
Thus the number of men in the centuries of the different 
claſſes was without doubt very different. 
I be firſt, claſs conſiſted of thoſe whoſe eſtates. in lands 
and effects were worth at leaſt 100,000 aſſes or pounds 
of braſs, or 10,000. drachmæ according to the Greek 
way of computing, 3221. 18s. 4d. of our money. This 
firſt claſs was ſubdivided into eighty centuries. or com- 
anies of foot, forty of young men, {juniorum,) that is, 
. ſeventeen to forty-ſix years of age, A. Goll. x. 28. 


Cic. de Sen 17, who were obliged to take the field, / ut 


Faris bella gererent,} and forty of old men, (ſeniurum, | 


who ſhould guard the city, (ad wrbis. cu/todiam ut preflo 


efſent.) To theſe were added eighteen centuries: of Ro- 
man knights who fought on horfeback ; in all ninety- 


eight centuries. 


The ſecond. c/aſs conſiſted of twenty centuries, ten of 
| prong men, and ten of old, whoſe eſtates were worth at 
leaſt 75,000 afes. To theſe were added two centrerics of 
artificers, ( /abrim,) carpenters, ſmiths, &c. to manage 
the engines of war. Theſe Livy joins to the firſt caſo. 
It is hardly to be imagined that thoſe artificers were 
eompoſed of the members of either the firſt or ſecond 
claſs, but of their ſervants or dependants; for not only 
the mechanic arts, but likewiſe every kind of trade was 
eſteemed diſhonourable among the ancient Romans. 
The third «/aſ5 was alſo divided into twenty centuries ; 
their eſtate was 50, c 00 aſſes. | | 
The fourth c/afs likewiſe contained twenty centuries ; 
their eſtate was 25,000 aſſes. To theſe Dionyſius adds 
two centuries of trumpeters. | | 
The fifth claſt was divided into thirty centuries ; their 
eſtate was 11,000 aſſes, but according to Dionyſius 
12,500. Among theſe, according to Livy, were inclu- 
ded the trumpeters and corneters or blowers of the horn, 
diſtributes into three centuries, whom | Dionyſus joins 


The 


as two diſtinct centuries to the fourth claſs. . 


The ComrtTia'CenTuRIATA4, & B83 


The ſixth claſs comprehended all thoſe who either had 
no eſtates, or were not worth ſo much as thoſe of the 
fifth claſs. The number of them was ſo great as to ex- 
ceed that of any of the other c/aſfes, yet they were reck- 
oned but as one century. un % 21 

Thus the number of centuries in all the claſſes was, ac- 
cording to Livy, 191, and according to Dionyſius 193. 

Some make the number of Livy amount to 194, by 
ſuppoling that the trumpeters, &c. were not included 
in the thirty centuries of the fifth claſs, but formed three 
diſtinct centuries by themſelves. | L138 

Each tl/aſs had arms peculiar to itſelf, and a certain 
place in the army according to the valuation of their 
nnn l eee t 00 

Zy this arrangement the chief power was veſted in 
the richeſt citizens who compoſed the firſt claſs, which 
although leaſt in number, conſiſted of more centuries 
than all the reſt put together; but they likewiſe bore 
the charges of peace and war (munia pacis et belli) in 
proportion. Liv. i. 43. For as the votes at the Co- 
mitia, ſo likewiſe the quota of ſoldiers and taxes, depend - 
ed on the number of centuries. Accordingly: the. firſt 
claſs, which confiſted of ninety-eight, or, according to 
Livy, of one hundred centuries, furniſhed more men 
and money to the public ſervice than all the reſt of the 
ſtate beſides But they had likewiſe the chief influence 
at the aſſemblies of the people by centuries. For the 
Equites and the centuries of this claſs were called firſt to 
give their votes, and if they were-unanimous the matter 
was determined; but if not, then the (centuries of the 
next claſs were called, and ſo on, till a majority of cen- 
turies had voted the ſame thing. 

In after times ſome alteration was made, as is com- 
monly ſuppoſed, in favour of the plebeians, by including 
the centuries -in the tribes; whence mention is often 
made of tribes in the Comitia Centuriata. Liv. v. 18: 3 
Cic. in Rull. ii. 2. ; pro Planc. 20. In conſequence of 
which it is probable, that the number of centuries as 
well as of tribes. was increaſed. Cic. Phil. ii. 82. _ 

when 
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when or how this was done is not ſufficiently; aſcertain. 
ed, only it appears to have taken place before the year 
of the dit 338. Li. u. 18. 
. "Thoſe of the; firſt claſs were called CLASSICI, all 
the reſt were faid to be INFRA CLASSEM.. A. Gell. 
vii. 13. Hence claſſci audtores, for the molt apprbved 
authors. P IS ( irt } ®: 12 1601 * i. f 3! wilt 
Thoſe of the loweſt claſs who had no fortune at all, 
were called CAPLTE CENSI, rated by the head; and 
thoſe who had below a certain valuation, PROLETA. 
RII; Gell. xvi. 10. whence erm proletarius for vilis, 
low. Plaut. Milit. Glor. iii. 1. v. 157. This properly 
was not reckoned a claſt; whence ſometimes; only five 
laſer are mentioned. Liv. iii. 30. 1 ria 
This review of the people was made (cenſas Habitus v. 
actut eſt) at the end of every fire: years, firſt by the 
kings, then by the | conſuls, but after the year 340 by 
the cenſors, who were magiſtrates created for that very 
purpoſe. We do not find however that the cenſus was 
always held at certain intervals of time. Sometimes it 
was omitted altogether. Cic. pro Arch. 4. 
After the cenſur was finiſhed, an expiatory or purify- 
ing ſacriſice ( ſacrißcium luſtrale) was made, ennſiſting 
of a ſow, a ſheep, and a bull, which were carried round 
the whole aſſembly and; then lain, and thus the people 
were ſaid to be purified, (Agrari.) Hence alſo luftrare 
fignifies 20 go round, to ſurvey. Virg. Eol. x, 5g. ; En. 
vuli. 231. This ſacrifice was called SUOVETAURI- 
LIA or SOLITAURILIA, and he who performed it 


was faid CONDERE: LUSTRUM. | It was called J- 


rum a luenda, i. e. ſolvendo, becauſe at that time alli the 
taxes were paid by the farmers- general tothe cenſors; 
Varro. And becauſe this was done at the end of every 
fifth year, hence LUST RUM is often put for the ſpace 
of | five years; eſpecially by the poets, Hor. Od. ii. 4. 
by whom it is ſometimes confounded with the Greek 
Olympiad, which was only four years. 
The cenſus anciently was held in the herum, but af- 
terwards in the vida. publica, which was in the campus 
17 martius 
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nartine. Liv. iv. 22. The purifying ſacrifice: was al- 
ways made (luftrum conditum eſt) in the forum. The cen- 
/us was ſometimes held without the herr rg _m 
formed. Liv. iii. 2. 


2 8 * A 4 ? | ' | 
1. The Cauſes . node the Conia CenTomara. | 


The COMITIA CENTURIATA were beld for, 
creating magiſtrates, for paſſing laws, and for trials. 

In theſe .comitia- were created the conſuls, pretors, 
cenſors, and ſometimes a proconſul; Liv. xxvi. 18. alſo 
the decemviri, military tribunes, and one prieſt, namely 
the rex ſacrorum. Almoſt all laws were paſſed at them 
which were propoſed by the greater magiſtrates, and 
one kind of trial was held there, namely for high trea- 
ſon or any crime againſt the ſtate, which was called 
JUDICIUM PERDUELLIONIS ; as, when any oye. 
aimed: at ſovereignty, which was called crimen re * 
Liv. vi. 20. or had treated a eitizen as an e 
in Verr. i. 5. 

War was 077% Holes at theſe « ni & FR xxx 6 
& 7-3 $. xlii. at? 
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2, The Magiſtrates who prgfided at; the, ComiTIA CEn- 
TURIATA 3 the Place where they were: held; the Manner 
of” ſummoning pe and "On Ber tes avho had 4 e to 
vote _ my n t N | 


The. Comitia Centuriata od be bel * * the ſu- 
perior magiſtrates, i. e. the conſuls, the pretor, the 
dictator, and interrex: But the laſt could only hold the 
weak, for Ts magiſtrates and not for paſſing 
awss oft 4 

The cenſors aſſembled the, people. by centuries, but 
this aſſembly, was not properly called comitia, as it was 
not to vote about any thing. The pretors! could not 
hold the comitia, if the “ were preſent, without 

their 
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- authority of the Senate. 
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the præfect of the city, 
rex. Dionyſ. iv. ; 
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their permiſſion, Liv. xxvii. 5. 3 but they might in their 
abſence, Liv. «liii. 16. xlv. 21. eſpecially the prator ur- 
banus; and, as in the inftance laſt quoted, without the 

The confuls held the comitia for creating the conſuls, 
and alſo for creating the prætors; (for the prætors could 
not hold the co912tia for creating their ſucceſſors, Cic. 
ad Att. ix. 9.) and for creating the cenſors, Liv. vii. 22.; 


_ Cic. Att. iv. 2. 


The conſuls determined whether of them fhould hold 
theſe comitia, either by lot or by agreement, (rte vel 
conſenſu 5 fortiebantur vel comparabant.) Liv. paſſim. 

The comitia for gy the firſt conſuls were held by 


When a rex ſacrorum was to be created, the comitia 


are thought to have been held by the pontiſex maximuzs. 


But this 18 not quite certain. 
When from contention betwi 


held in due time, and not before the end of the year, the 
patricians met and named (ne free populi auſpicatd 
prodebant) an interrex out of their own number, Cic. 
pro Domo, 14. & Aſcon. in Cic. who commanded only 
for five days; and in the ſame manner different ns 
were always created every five days, till conſuls were 
clected, who entered immediately on their office. The 
comitia were hardly ever held by the firſt interrex: Some- 
times by the ſecond, Liv. ix. 7.; x. 11.; ſometimes by 
the third, Id. v. 31.3 and ſometimes not till the eleventh, 


Liv. vii. 21. In the abſence of the conſuls, a dictator 


was ſometimes created to hold the comitia, Liv. vii. 22.3 
viii. 24. 3 ix. 7. XXV. 2. r e iv 

The Comitia Centuriata were always held without the 
city, uſually in the campus martius; becauſe anciently 
the people went armed in martial order ( ſab 72 
nis) to hold theſe aſſemblies; and it was unlawful for 
an army to be marſhalled in the city, Liv. 5. 
n ut 


iv. i. 60. who was alſo inter- 


| xt the Patricians and 
plebeians, or betwixt the magiſtrates, or from any other 
cauſe, the comitia for electing magiſtrates could not be 


a Hye ADH as 
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But in later times a body of ſoldiers only kept guard 


on the Janiculum, where an imperial ſtandard was erect- 
ed, (vexillum , poſttum wir +: the taking doww of which 
denoted the concluſion of the cmi m. 
The Comitia Centuriata were uſually aſſembled by an 
edick. . owner, 
It behoved them to be ſummoned. (edici v. indici) at 
leaſt ſeventeen days before they were held, that the 
people might have time to weigh with theinfelves what 
they ſhould determine at the comitiz. This: ſpace of 
time was called RINUNDINUM, or 'TRINUNM 
NUNDINUM, i. e. tres nundine, three market days, 
becauſe the people from the conntry came to Rome e- 
very ninth. day to buy and ſell their commodities, Liv. 
lit. 35. (Nundine 4 Romanis nono quoque die celebrate ; 
intermediis ſeptem diebus occupabantur ruri, Dionyſ. vii. 
v. reliquis ſeptem, rura colebant. Varro, de re ruſt. præf. 
11.) But the comitia were not held on the market - days, 
(nundinis,,) becauſe they were ranked among the eric 
or holy days, on which no buſineſs could- be done with- 
the people, Macrob. i. 16. 3 Plin. xvii. 3. 
But the comitia for creating magiſtrates were ſome- 
times ſummoned againſt the firſt lawful day, (in ęrimum 
comitialem diem.) Liv. xxiv. 7. 
All thoſe ** be preſent at the Comitia Centuriata 
who had the full right of Roman citizens, whether they 
lived at Rome or in the country. 


o 
— 
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3 SAN Dunn, AT 2 at 
Thoſe who ſought preferments were called CAN DI. 
DAT I, from a White robe (a toga æandida] worn by 
them, which was rendered Saag by the art of the ful- 
ler; for all the wealthy Romans wore a gown naturally 
white, (togam albam.). This, however, was anciently 
forbidden by law, (ue cui album, i. e. cretam, in veſli- 
mentum addere, petitionis causa, liceret.) Liv. iv. 2 5 | 
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The candidates did not wear tunics or waiſteoats, ei- 
ther that they might appear more humble, or might 
more eaſily ſhew the ſcars they had received on the — 
part of their body, (adverſo corpore.) Plut. in Coriol. 

In the later ages of the republic, no one could ſtand 
candidate who was not preſent, and did not declare him- 
felf within the legal days, that 13, before the comitia 
were ſummoned, Sall. Cat. 18.; Cie. Fam. xvi. 12. and 
whoſe name was not received by the magiſtrates ; for 
they might [refuſe to admit any one they pleaſed, (u- 
men accipere, vel rationem ejus habere,) but not without aſ- 
figning = ju cauſe. f 

For a long time before the time of election, the-can- 

didates endeavoured to gain the favour of the people by 
every popular art, Cie. Attic. i. 1. by going round their 
houſes, onbiends,) by ſhaking hands with thoſe they 
met, { prenſart, ) by addreſſing them «ma kindly man- 
ner, and naming them, &c. on which} account the 
commonly had along with them'a monitor or NOME 
CLATOR, who whiſpered in their ears every {body's 
name, Hor. Ep. i. 6.; v. 50. &c. Hence Cicero calls 
candidates natio offcigſiſima, in Piſ. 23. When they 
went down to the canpur martiur at certain times, they 
were attended by their friends and dependants, whe 
were called DEDUCTORES,! Cic. de pet. conſ. . 
They had likewiſe perſons' to divide money among the 
people, (DIVISORES, Cie. Att. i. 17.; Suet. Aug. 
3.). For this, although forbidden by law, was often 
done openly, and once againſt Czſar, even with the ap- 
probation of Cato, Suet. Jul. 19. There were alſo per- 
fons to. bargain with the people for their votes called 
INTERPRETES, and others in whoſe hands the mo- 
ney epi was depoſited, called '*SEQUESTRES, 
Cic. in Verr. i. 8. & 12. Sometimes the candidates 
formed combinations { coittonzs / to diſappòint (ut deji- 


iii. 35. ; n f | 

Thoſe who oppoſed any candidate, were faid ei refra+ 

gari, and thoſe who favoured him, ./uffragari : hence 
: ſuffragatio, 


ſaragatio, their intereſt, Live x. 13. Thoſe who got 
one to be elected, were ſaid, ei præturam gratia campeſtre 
capere, Liv. vii- 1.3 or eum trabere; thus Pervicil. Appi- 
ur, ut dejedts Fabio, fratrem traberet, Liv. xxx1x- 32. 


Thoſe who hindered one from being d, were ſaid 
a conſulatu repellere, Cie. in Cat i. 10 17 
31 OE 1515 n + $8135 20 2997 "1 -iats3 


F124 at alert 4 90 . 
4 The Manner of propoſing a Law, and of naming a day 
for one's Trial. | 


When a law was to be paſſed at the Comitia Centuri- 
ata, the magiſtrate who was to propoſe it, {-laturus v. 
rogaturus, ) having conſulted-with his friends and other 
prudent men, whether. it was for the advantage of the 
republic, and agreeable, to the cuſtoms. of their ance- 
kors, wrote it over at home; and then having communi- 
cated it to the ſenate, by their authority, ex SC 0,9 
he promulgated it, that is, he paſted- it up in public, 
( pablice v. in publico proponebat ; promulgabat, quali pre- 


vulgabat, Feſtus.) for three market-days, that fo the 


people might have an opportunity of reading and con- 
ſidering it. In the mean time he himſelf ( /z2i/ator 
and ſome eloquent. friend, who was called AUCTO 


leis, or SUASOR, every market-day. read it over, 


{ recitabat, and recommended it to the people, / ſua- 
debat,) while others who diſapproved it ſpoxe-againit it, 
( diſſuadebant.).. 


Sometimes the perſon who propoſed the law, if he 
did it by the authority of the ſenate, and not according. 


to his-own opinion, ſpoke againſt it, Cic. Att. i. 14. 


In the ſame manner, when one was to be tried for 
treaſon, ¶ cum dies perduellionis dicta oft, cum adtio perdu- 


ellionis intendebatur, Cie.; vel cum aliquis capitis v. · te an- 
quireretur, Liv.) it behoved the accuſation to be pu- 


bliſned for the ſame ſpace of time, promulgatar rogatio 
ae mea pernicie, Cic. pro Sext. 20.) and the day fixed 


when the trial was to be, * die, qua judicium ſu- 


furn. 
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turum ft, Cie.). In the mean time the perfon accu 
fed (RE US,) changed his dreſs, laid ade every kind of 
ornament; let his hair and beard grow, prbauittrbat,) 
and in this mean garb ( frdidatus,) went round and ſo- 
licite& the «favour of the people; | (Hamines p. ). 
His neareſt relations and friends alſo did the fame; Liv. 
paſſim. This kind of trial was generally capital, Liv. 
vi. 20. 3 but not always fo, Id. xliii. 16. ; Cic. pro 


"30 The Manner of taking the Auſpicer. 
TL E In OMP? ier: OTE Nr e £54 


On the day of the comitia, he who was to preſide at 
them, (qui iir prefuturus erat,) attended by one of the 
augurs, (angure adbibito,) pitched a tent ( tabernaculum 
ceþit,.) without the city to obſerve the 'omens,” (ad au- 


ſpitia captanda, vel ad auſpicandim.). Theſe Cicero calls 


AUGUSTA CENTURTARUM AUSPICIA: pro 
Mil. 16. Hence the campus martius is ſaid to be con- 


fulrribus comitiis conſecratus, Cic. in Cat. iv. T.; and the 


comti4 themſelves were called AUSPICATA, ' Liv. 
AX; | & | BEA a | 
If the TABERNACULUM, which perhaps was 
the ' fame with templum or arx, the place which they 
choſe to make their obfervations, (ad inaugurandum, 
Liv. i. 7. & 18.) had not been taken in due form, { parum 
rectè captum effet,) whatever was done at the comtiu was 
reckoned of no effect, (pro irrito habebatur. J. Liv. iv. 7. 
Hence the uſual declaration of the augurs, { aug ur umi ſo. 
lennis pronunciatio;) Vir TABERNACULUM CAPTUM; VI- 


IO MAGISTRATUS CREATOS vel viriosos; VITIO LEGEM 


LATAM; VITIO DIEM DICTAM, 'Cic: & Liv. paſſim. And 
fo ſcrupulous were the ancient Romans about this mat- 
ter, that if the augurs at any time afterwards, upon re- 
collection, declared that there had been any informality 
in taking the auſpices, vitium obvenifſe, Cic.; in anſpicio 
vitiun fuiſſe, Liv.) the magiſtrates were obliged to re- 
fizn their oſſice, {utpote vitigſi v. vitis creati, Neven ” 
| | ver 


Se 


The Conrrk οοοτο , e. ou 


veral months after they had entered upon ity An. ibid. 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 42432? 

When there was nothing wrong in the [wuſpives, the 
magiſtrates | were faid to be Avis ausrtefts creati, 
Cic. Phil. tis 33. "24414 V 1 

When the conſult aſked the augur to attend bim. * 
auſpicium adhibebut, / he ſaid, Q Fan, TE Mint in AU- 
$PICIO ESSE vo The Irn N. Nn en 'Cic- 
de Divinn. 

two Kinds of auſpides which pentained bs 
the 'Comitia" Centuriata. The one was, -obferving t the 

pearances of the heavens, { ſervare de clo, vel crlum, 


en re 771 . 


as, lightning, thunder, &c. which was chiefly attendeT - 


to. The other was the inſpection of birds. Thoſe birds 
which gave omens by flight, were called PRAEPETES; 
by ſinging, OSCINES : hence the phraſe, , avis cn 
nuerit, Liv. vi. 411 x. 40. When the omens were favour- 
able, the birds were fad ADbDIc ERG veb apmiTTeRey 
when unſavourable, ABDICERE, NON ADDICERE, vel RES 
FRAGART» 

Omens were alſo taken' from the feeling of chicken. 
The perſon who kept them was called PULLARIUS. 
If they came too flowly out of their cage, or would not 
feed, it was a bad omen, Liv. vi. 41-3 but if they fed 


greedily, ſo that ſomething fell from their mmobth! and | 


ftruck the ground; f ferram paviret, is e. fertret, it 
was hence-ealled TRIPUDIUM SOLISTIMUM, Liv. 


x. 40. and was reckoned an excellent omen, { auſpiciunt | 


egregium vel optimum, Cic. de Divin. ii. 73. 

When the /augur declared that the auſpices were un. 
exceptionable, {omni vil io carere, that is, that there 
was nothing to hinder the comitia from being held, he 
faid, S1LENTr0M ESSE VIDETUR, Cic: de Div. ii. 34-3 
but if not, he ſaid ALTO DEE, Cie: de Leg: ii. 12. on 
which account the comitia could not be held that day. 
Thus, Papirio lagem ferents triſke omen diem Hu, i. e. 
Rem in diem poflerum rejicere coegit, Liv. ix. 38. 

This declaration of the augur was called NUNTI- 
ATI1O or obnuntiatio. Hence Cicero ſays of the augurs, 
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Nos vuNTIATIoN EM SOLUM HABEMUS 5 Ar Cons brrs 


ET RELIQUI. MAGISTRATUS Erlau SPECTIONEM, v. in 

Gionem, Phil. ii.: 3 2. 3 but the contrary ſeems to be aſ - 
erted by Feſtus ; / in voce SPECTIO,} and eommenta- 
tors are not agreed how they ſhould be reconeiled. It 


is ſuppoſed there ſhould be a different reading in both 


paſſages. Vid. Abram. in Cic. & Scaliger. in Feſt. 


Any other magiſtrate, of equal or greater authority 


than he who preſided, might likewiſe take the auſpices 
eſpecially it he wiſhed to hinder an election, or preyent 
ailaw from being paſſed. . If ſuch magiſtrate therefore 


declared, St DE COELO SERVASSE, that he had heard 


thunder or ſeen lightning, he was ſaid OBNUNTI- 


ARE, / augur auguri, conſul | conſuli obnuntiaviſti, Cic.) 
which he alfo did by ſaying, ALIO DIE; - whereupon 
by the Lex lia et Fuſia, the comitia were broken off, 


(dirimebantur,). and deferred to another day. Hence 


obnunciare concilio aut comitiis, to prevent, to adjourn, 


and this happened, even if he ſaid that he had ſeen what 


he did not ſee, (/ auſpicia ementitus efet,) becauſe he 
was thought to have bound the people by-a religious 


obligation, which muſt be expiated by their calamity or 
his own, Cic. Phil. ii. 33. Hence in the edict whereby 


the comitia were ſummoned,. this formula was commonly 
uſed, Nx quis MINOR MAGISTRATUS DE COELO SER» 


VASSE VELIT-; which prohibition Clodius, in- his law a- 
gainſt: Cicero, extended to all the magiſtrates. 


The comitia were alſo - ſtopped, if. any. perſon, while 
they were holding, was ſeized with the falling fickneſs 


or epilepſy, which was hence called MORBUS COMI- 
TI 18 or if a tribune of the commons, interceded 
by the ſolemn word VETO, Liv. vi. 35. or any: magi- 
ſtrate of equal authority with him who preſided, inter» 

oſed, by waſting the day in ſpeaking, or by appointing 
E Dic. ad Fratr. ii. 6; and alſo if the 


ſtandard was pulled down froms the Janiculum, as in 


the trial. of 
lib. 37. 


abirius, by. Metellus the pretor. Dio, 
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The comitia were alſo broken off by a tempeſt ari- 
ſing; but fo, that the election of thoſe magiſtrates who 
were already created, was not rendered invalid, {ut jam 
creati non vilief reuderentur. ] Liv. xl. 59.; Cic. de Divin. 
ii. 18. unleſs' when the comitia were for creating cenſors. 


6. The Manner of Holding the Commria CEnTURIATA. 


When there was no obſtruction to the comitia, on the 
day appointed, the people met in the campur martius. 
The magiſtrate who was to preſide, fitting in his curule 
chair on a tribunal, {pro tribunali, Liv. xxxix. 32. uſed 


to utter a ſet form of prayer before he addreſſed the 


people, Liv. xxxix. 15. the augur repeating over the 
words before him, Caugure verba præeumte. Cie. J. Then 
he made a ſpeech to the people about what was to be 
done at the comitia. ä 

If magiſtrates were to be choſen, the names of the 
candidates were read over. But anciently the people 


might chuſe whom they pleaſed, whether preſent or ab- 


fent, although they had not declared themſelves candi> 
dates, Lid. paſſin: „ 1. aan} f 8 

If a law was to be paſſed it was recited by a herald, 
while a ſeeretary dictated it to him, ( ſubjiciente ſcribä, 
and different perſons were allowed to ſpeak for and a- 
gainſt it, Liv. xl. 21. A fimilar form was obſerved at 
trials, becauſe application was made' to the people about 
the puniſhment'of any one, in the ſame manner as about 
a law. Hence irrogare pruam, vel mulclam, to inflict or 


2 5 f | | 
he uſual beginning of all applications to the 
(omnium . VELITIS, 0E 
QUIRITES, and thus the people were ſaid to be con- 
ſulted, (conſuli vel rageri.) Cie. & Liv. paſſim. Hence 
Jubere legent vel rogationem, to paſs it; vefare, to reject 
it; rogare magiſtratur, to create or elect, Sall. Jug. 29.3 
So juſ/a et vetita populi in jubendis v. ſciſcendis legibus, 
Cic. de Leg. Quibur, ſe. Silane 


rogante, 
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rogante, datus e/t, Id. pro Mur. 1. Then the magiſtrate 


ſaid, 81 vOBIS VIDETUR, DISCEDITE, QUIRITES; or, 
ITE IN SUFFRAGIUM,-.BENE..JAVANTIBUS Diis, kr, 
QUE PATRES CENSUERUNT, vos JUBETE, Liv. xxxi. 7, 
Whereupon the people, who, as uſual, ſtood promiſcuouſly, 
ſeparated every one to his own tribe and century, Aſcon. 
in Cic. pro Corn. Balbo. Hence the magiſtrate was ſaid 
mittere populum in ſuffragium ; and the people, inire vel 
tre in ſuffragium, Cic. & Liv. paſſim. 


Anciently the centuries were called to give their votes 


according to the inſtitution of Servius Tullius; firſt the 
equites, and then the centuries of the firſt claſs, &c. 
but afterwards. it was determined by lot (SORTITIO 
fiebat,) in what order they ſhould vote. When this was 
firſt done is uncertain. , The names of the centuries were 
thrown into a box, (in fitellans; ſitella defertur, Cic.; 
Sitella allata eſt, ut fortirentur. Liv. xxv. 3.) and then 
the box being ſhaken, ſo that the lots might lje equally, 
{ fortibus equatis,) the century which came out rd gave 
its vote firſt, and hence was called PRAEROGATIVA, 
Liv. v. 18. Thoſe centuries which followed next, were 
called PRIMO VOC ATE, Liv. x. 15. & 22. The 
reſt IURE VOC ATE, Liv. xxvii. 6. But all the cen- 
turies are uſually called ure vocatæ, except the præroga- 
tiva. Its vote was held of the greateſt importance, (ut 


nemo unguam prior. eam tulerit, guin renuntiatus fit, Cic. 


pro Planc. 20.) Liv. xxvi. 22. 

When tribes are mentioned in the Comitia Centuriata, 
it is ſuppoſed, that,, after the centuries were included iu 
the tribes, the tribes firſt caſt lots; and that the tribe 
which firſt came- out was called PRAEROGATIVA 
TRIBUS ; and. then that the centuries of that tribe caſt 
lots which ſhould be the. prarogativa centuria. Others 
think that in this caſe the names of tribes and centuries 
are put promiſcuouſly the one for the other. But Ci- 
cero calls centuria, pars tribits ; and that which is re- 
markable in the Comitia T ributa. pro Planc.. 20. 

Anciently the citizens gave, their votes by word of 
mouth; and in creating magittrates,. they ſeem each to 


have 
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have uſed this form, ConsuLes, &e. NOMIN®G vel pico, 
Liv. xxiv. 8. & 9. ; in paſſing laws, Uri Ros, voLo 
vel JUBEO. r N ä 

Sometimes a perſon nominated to be conſul, &c. by 
the prærogative century, declined accepting, Liv. v. 18. 
xxvi. 22. or the magiſtrate preſiding diſapproved of 
their choice, and made a ſpeech to make them alter it. 
Whereupon the century was recalled by a herald to give 
its vote anew, (in ſuffragium revacata, thus, Revits ix 
$UFFRAGIUM, Liv. ibid.) and the reſt uſually voted the 
ſame way with it, (auctoritatem 027. ge or ſunt, 
eoſdem conſules ceteræ centurie ſine variatione ulla dixerunt.) 
Liv. xxiv. 8. & 9. In the ſame manner after a bill had 
becn rejected by almoſt all the centuries, on a ſubſequent 
day (alteris comitiit,) we find it unavimouſly enacted ; 
as about declaring war on Philip, AB MAC ORATIONE 
IN SUFFRAGIUM M1ISSI, UT ROGARAT, BELLUM JUSSE-: 
RUNT, Liv. xxki. 8. 

But in later times, that the people might have more 
liberty in voting, it was ordained by various laws, 
which were called LEGES TABELLARLEA, that 
they ſnould vote by ballot; firſt in conferring honours, 
by the Gabinian law made A. U. 614. Cic. de Amic. 
12.; two years after, at all trials except for treaſon, by 
the Caſſian law, 'Cic. Brut. 25. & 27.; in paſling laws, 
by the Papirian law; A, U. 622. and laſtly, by the 
Cælian law, A. U. 630; alſo in trials for treafon, which 
kad been excepted by the Caſſian Jaw, Cic. de Leg. 
ii. 15. | | 

The centuries being called by a herald in their order, 
moved from the place where they ſtood, and went each 
of them into an incloſure, (SEPTUM vel OVILE, 
which was a place ſurrounded with boards, (locus tabu- 
latis incluſut,) and near the tribunal of the conſul. Hence 
they were ſaid to be intro vocate, ic. in ovile, Liv. x. 13. 
There was a narrow paſſage to it raiſed from the ground, 
called PONS or PONTICULUS,. by which each cen- 
tury went up one after another, Suet. Jul. Bo. Hence old 
men at fixty ({SEXAGENARIIL) were faid ps yoxTE 
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bye ; and were called DEPONTTANI, becauſe after 


that age they were exempted from public . buſineſs, 
Varro & Feſtus. But a very different cauſe is alſo by 
theſe authors aſſigned for this phraſe. bid. 

There were probably as many Pontes and Septa or 
Ovilia, as there were tribes and centuries. Hence Cicero 
uſually ſpeaks of them in the plural; thus, Pontes Lex 
Maria fecit anguſtos, de Leg. iii. 19.3 Opera Clodiane 
pontes occuparunt, Attic. i. 14. Cepio cum bonis viris im- 
petum facit, pontes dejicit, &c. ad Herenn. i. 12. Cum 
Clodius in Septa irruifſet, pro Mil. 15. So miſere macu- 
{avit ovilia Rome, Lucan. Pharſal. ii. 199. 

Some think that each tribe and century voted in its 
own vile ; Serv. in Virg. Ecl. i. 34. But this does not 
ſeem conſiſtent with what we read in other authors. 

At the entrance of the pont, each citizen received from 
certain officers called DIRIBITORES, or diftributorez, 
ballots, (tabulas v. tabellas,) on which, if magiltrates 


- were to be created, were inſcribed the names of the can- 


didates, not the whole names, but only the initial let- 
ters, Cic. pro Dom. 43. ; and they ſeem to have received 
as many tablets as there were candidates. We read of 
other tablets: being given in than were diſtributed, which 
muſt have been brought from home, Suet. Jul. 80.; but 
as no regard was paid to them; this ſeldom happened. 
If a law was to be paſſed, or any thing to. be order- 
ed; as in a trial, or in deelaring war, &c. they recel- 
ved two tablets, on the one were the letters U. R. i. e. 
UTI RO GAS, ſc. vols vel jubes, I am for the law; aud 
en the other A, for ANTIQUO, i. e. Antiqua : probs, 
xihil novi ſtatui valo I like the old way, I am againit 
the law. Hence antiguare legem, to reject it. 
Of theſe tablets every one threw which he pleaſed in- 
to a cheſt (in ciſtam) at the entrance of the obi, which 
was pointed out to them by the ROGATORES, who 
aſked for the ballots, and anciently for the votes, when 
they were given vivd voce, Cic. de Divin. ii. 35. Then 
certain perſons called CUSTODES,' who obſerved that 


no fraud ſhould be committed in caſting lots and * 
in 
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(in fortitione et ſuffragiis,) took out (educebat) the bal» 
lots, and counted the votes by points marked on a 
tablet, which was called DiRIMERE ſuffragia, or Di- 
REMPTIO fuffragioram, Lucan. v. 393+; whence - 05776 
puntum ferre, for omnibus ſaffragits renunciari, to gain 
every vote: and what pleaſed the majority, was declared 
by a herald to be the vote of that century. Thus all 
the centuries were called one after another, till a majo- 
rity of centuries agreed in the ſame opinion; -and what 
they judged was held to be ratified. FE £ 

The Diribitares, Rogatores, and Cuſtadet, were com- 
monly perſons of- the firſt rank, and friends to the can-- 
didates, or favourers of the law to be paſſed, who un- 
dertook thoſe offices voluntarily. Cic. in Piſ. 15.3 poſt 
red. in Sen. 11. Auguſtus is ſuppoſed to have ſelected 
900 of the equeſtrian order to 4g Cuſtodes or Rogatores, 
(ad cuſtodiendas ciſtas ſuffragiorum.) Plin. xxxiii. 2. 

If the points of any century were equal, its vote was. 
not declared, but was reckoned as nothing, except in 
trials, where the century which had not condemned, 
was ſuppoſed to have acquitted. E. | 

The candidate who had moſt votes, was immediately 
called by the magiſtrate who preſided ; and after a ſo- 
lemn prayer, and taking an oath, was declared to be 
elected ( renunciatus eft) by a herald. Cic. pro leg. Mas 
nil. l.; pro Muræn. I.; in Rull. ii. 2. Then he was 
conducted home by his friends and dependants with 
great pop. | a 

It was eſteemed very honourable te be named firſt, 
Cic. pro leg. Manil. 1. 

Thoſe who were elected conſuls, uſually crowned the 
images of their anceſtors with laurel, Cic. Mur. 41. 

When one gained the vote of a century, he was ſaid 
ferre centuriam, and non ferre vel perdere, to loſe it; ſo 
ferre repulſam, to be rejected; but ferre Suffragium vel 
tabellam, to vote: thus, Meir comitiis non tabellam vindi - 
cem tacit libertatis, ſed vocem vivam tuliſtis. Cic. in Rull. 
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The magiſtrates created at the Comitia Centuriata, 
were ſaid eri, creari, declarari, nominari, dici, renun- 
tiari, deſignari, &c. | 

In creating magiſtrates this addition uſed to be made, 
to denote the fulneſs of their right; UT qui orriua 
LEGE FUERINT 3 OPTIMO JURE; £0 JURE, QUO Qui 
OPTIMO, Feftus in Orriua LEX. Cic. in Rull. i. 11.; 
Phil. xi. 12.; Liv. ix. 34. | 

When a law was paſſed, it was ſaid rERF ERNI; the 
centuries which voted for it, were ſaid LEGEM juBtRE 
v. ACCIPERE; thoſe which voted againſt it, AxTiQuars, 
VETARE, v. NON ACCIPERE. Lex KOGATUR, dum fertur : 
ABROGATUR, dum tollitur e DEROGATUR Agi v. de lege, 
cum per novam legem aliquid veteri legi detrahitur : $UB- 
ROGATUR, cum aliquid adjicitur : OBROGATUR, cum 11996 
lege infirmatur. Ulpian. & Feſtus. Chi duz contrariæ leges 
ſunt, ſemper antique obrogat nova, the new invalidates the 
old, Liv. ix. 34. 

Two clauſes commonly uſed to be added to all laws; 
1. S1 QUID JUS NON FULT ROGARI, UT EJUS HAC LEGE 
NIHIL ESSET ROGATUM; 2. Si QUID CONTRA ALIAS LE- 
GES EJUS LEGIS ERGO LATUM ESSET, UT t, QUI EAM 
LEGEM ROGASSET, IMPUNE ESSET, Cic. Att. iii. 23. 
which clauſe { caput) Cicero calls TRANSLATITI- 
UM, in the law of Clodius againſt himſelf, becauſe it 
was transferred from ancient laws, bid. 

This ſanction uſed alſo to be annexed, Nx quis PER 
SATURAM ABROGATO ; i. e. per legem in qua conj unctim 
multis de rebus una regatione populus conſulebatur. Feſtus. 
Hence exquirere ſententias per ſaturam, i. e. paſſim, ine 
certo ordine, by the groſs or lump, Sall. Fug. 29. In 
many laws this ſanction was added, Qui ALITER vel 
SECUS FAXIT v. FECERIT, SACER ESTO; 1. e. ut caput 
ius, cum bonis vel familia, alicui deorum conſecraretur v. 
facrum efſet : that it might be lawful to kill the tranſ- 
greſſor with impunity, Liv. ii. 8.; iii. 55; Cic. pro 
Balb. | | $54 

When a law was paſſed, it was engraved on braſs, and 
carried to the treaſury. It uſed alſo to be fixed up in 

s public, 
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public, in a place where it might be eaſily read, ¶ unde 
de plano, i. e. from the ground, 1 poſſet.) Hence Inu 
capitolio legum ara liquefacta, Cic. Cat. iii. 8. Nec verba 
minacia fixo re legebantur. Ovid. Met. i. 3. Fixit lege: 
pretio atque refixit, made and unmade, Virg. n. vi. 622. 

After the year of the city 598, when the conſuls firſt 
began to enter on their office on the firſt day of Janu- 
ary, the comitia for their election were held about the 
end of July or the beginning of Auguſt,. unleſs they 
were delayed by the interceſſions of the magiſtrates or 
by inauſpicious omens. In the time of the firſt Punic 
war, the conſuls entered on their office on the ides - of 
March, and were created in January or February, Lis. 


faſim. The prætors were always elected after the con- 


ſuls, ſometimes on the ſame day, Liv. x. 22. or the day 
after, or at the diſtance of ſeveral days, Id. From the 


time of their election till they entered on their office, 


they were called DESIGNATT. 


The comitia for enacting laws or for trials, might be 


held on any legal day. 


COMITIA TRIBUTA. 


In the Comitia Tributa the people voted divided into 


tribes, according to their regions or wards, (ex regioni- 


bus et locic,] A. Gell. XV. 27. , | 


The name of tribes was derived either from their ori- 


ginal number three, (a numero ternario,) or from pay- 
ing tribute, (a fributo,) Liv. i. 43. 

The firſt three tribes were called RAMNENSES or 
Ramnes, TATIENSEsS or Titienſes, and LUCERES. 
The firſt tribe was named from Romulus, and included 
the Roman citizens who occupied the Palatine hill; the 
ſecond from Titus Tatius, and included the Sabines 
who poſſeſſed the Capitoline hill; and the third from 
one Lucumo a Tuſcan, or rather from the grove (a /uco) 
which Romulus turned into a ſanctuary, (aſylum retulit, 
Virg. En. viii. 342.) and Us all foreigners —— 
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the Sabines. Each of theſe tribes at firſt had its own 


tribune or commander, ( Tribunus, vel præfectus), Dionyſ. 
and its own augur, Liv. x. 6 | 

Tarquinius Priſcus doubled the number of tribes, re- 
taining the ſame names; ſo that they were called Ram- 
nen/es primi and Ramnenſes ſccundi, or peſleriores, &c. 

But as the Luceres in a ſhort time greatly exceeded 
the reſt in number, Servius Tullius introduced a new 
arrangement, and diſtributed the citizens into tribes, 
not according to their extraction, but from their local 
ſituation. g wes | 

He divided the city into four regions or wards, called 
PALATINA, SUBURRANA, COLLINA, and 
_ ESQUILINA, the inhabitants of which conſtituted as 
many tribes, and had their names from the wards which 
they inhabited. No one was permitted. to remove from 
one ward to another, that the tribes might not be con- 
founded, Dionyſ. On which account certain perſons 
were appointed to take an account where every one 
| dwelt, alſo of their age, fortune, &c. Theſe were called 
city tribes, (TRIBUS URBANZ), and their number 
always remained the ſamc. | 
Servius at the ſame time divided the Roman territory 

into ſifteen parts, (ſome ſay ſixteen, and ſome ſeventeen, ) 

which were called country tribes, (TRIBUS RUSTE 
CE), Dionyſe iv. | 
In the year of the city 258, the number of tribes was 
made twenty-one, Liv. ii. 21. Here for the firſt time 
Livy directly takes notice of the number of tribes, al- 
though he alludes to the original inftitution of three 
tribes, x. 6. | | 

The.number of tribes was afterwards increaſed on ac- 
count of the addition of new citizens at different times, 
Liv. vi. 5. ; vii. 15.; viii. 17.3 ix. 20.3 x. 9.; £fit. 
ix. to thirty-five, Liv. xxiii. 13. which number conti- 
nued to the end of the republic, Liv. i. 43. 

After the admiſſion of the Italian ſtates to the free - 
dom of the city, eight or ten new tribes are ſaid to have 
been added, but this was of ſhort continuance; for they 

| were 
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were all ſoon after diſtributed among the thirty-five old 
tribes, 

For a conſiderable time, according to the inſtitution 
of Servius Tullius, a tribe was nothing elſe but the in- 
habitants of a certain region or quarter in the city or 
country; but afterwards this was altered; and tribes 
came to be reckoned parts not of the city or country, 
but of the ſtate, (non urbis, ſed civitatis). Then every 
one leaving the city tribes, wiſhed to be ranked among 
the ruſtic tribes. This was occaſioned chiefly by the 
fondneſs of the ancient Romans for a country life, and. 
from the power of the cenſors, who could inſtitute new 
tribes, and diſtribute the citizens, both old and new, 
into whatever tribes they pleaſed, without regard to the 
place of their habitation. But on this ſubject writers 
are not agreed. In the year 449, Q. Fabius ſepa- 
rated the meaner ſort of people from all the tribes. 


through which they had been diſperſed by Ap. Claudius, 


and included them in the four eity tribes, Liv. ix. 46. 
Among theſe were ranked all thoſe whoſe. fortanes were 
below a certain valuation, called PROLETARII; and 
thoſe who had no fortune at all, CAPITE CENSI, 
Gell. xvi. 10. From this time, and perhaps before, the 
four city tribes began to be eſteemed: leſs honourable 


than the thirty-one ruſtic tribes ; and ſome of the latter 


ſeem to have been thought more honourable than others, 
Cic. pro. Balbo, 25. Hence when the cenſors judged it 
proper to degrade-a citizen, they removed hun from a 
more honourable to a leſs honourable tribe, (/ribu move- 


bant ;) and whoever convicted any one of bribery upon 


trial, obtained by law as a reward, if he choſe; the 
tribe of the perſon condemned. Cic. ibid. Bo. 
The ruſtic tribes had their names from ſome place; 
as, Tribus Anienſis, Arnienſis, Cluvia, Cruſtumina, Fa- 
lerina, Lemonia, Mercia, Pomptina, Quirina, Romilia, 
Scaptia, &c. or from. ſome noble family; as, Aimilia,. 
Claudia, Cluentia, Cornelia, Fabia, Horatia, Julia, Mi- 
uucia, Papiria, Sergia, Terentina, Veturia, &c. 
L 3 Sometimes 
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Sometimes the name of one's tribe is added to the 
name of a perſon, as a ſirname; thus, M. Oppius M. F. 
Terentina, Cic. Fam. viii. 7.; Att. iv. 16. 

The Comitia Tributa began firſt to be held two years 
after the creation of the tribunes of the people, A. U. 
263, at the trial of Coriolanus. But they were more 
frequently aſſembled after the year 282, when the Pub- 
lilian law was paſſed, that the plebeian magiſtrates 
ſhould be Se at the Comitia Tributa. Liv. ii. 56. 

The Comitia Tributa were held to create magiſtrates, 
to elect certain prieſts, to make laws, and to hold trials. 

At the Comitia Tributa were created all the inferior 
tity magiſtrates, as the Ediles, both curule and ple- 
beian, the tribunes of the commons, queſtors, &c. All 
the provincial magiſtrates, as the proconſuls, proprætors, 
&c.; alſo commiſſioners for ſettling colonies, &c. The 
pontifex. maximus, and after the year 650, the other pon- 
tifices, augurs, feciales, &c. by the Domitian law, Suet. 
Nor. 2. For before that the inferior prieſts were all cho- 
fen by their reſpective colleges, (a collegiis ſuis coopta- 
bantur). But at the election of the pontifox maximus and 
the other priefts, what was fingular, only ſeventeen 
tribes were choſen by lot to vote, and a majority of 
them, namely nine, determined the matter, Cic. Rull. 
( c 

The laws paſſed at theſe comitia were called PLE- 
BISCITA, (que plebs ſus ſuffragio fine patribus juſt, 
plebeio magiſtratu rogante, Feſtus.) which at firſt only 
bound the Plebeians, but after the year 306, the whole 
Roman people, Liv. iti. 55. brig: f 

Plebiſcita were made about various things; as about 
making peace, Liv. xxxiii. 10. about granting the free- 
dom of the city, about ordering a triumph when it was 
refuſed by the ſenate, Liv. iii. 63. about beſtowing 
command on generals on the day of their triumph, Liv. 
xxvi. 21. about abſolving from the laws, which in later 
times the ſenate aſſumed as its prerogative, Aſcon. in Cic. 
ad Cornel, &c. 

There were no capital trials at the Comitia ä 

theſe 
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theſe were held only at the Centuriata : but about im: 
poſing a fine, Liv. iv. 41. And if any one accuſed of a 
capital crime did not * on the day of trial, the 
Tributa Comitia were ſufficient to decree baniſhment 
againſt him, id ei juſtum exilium effe. ſcivit  plebs Js Liv. 
XXVI. 3. XXV. 4. ; TP To i 

All thoſe might vote at the Comitia Tributa, who 
had the full right of Roman citizens, whether ther 
dwelt at Rome or not. For every one was ranked in 
ſome tribe, in which he had a right to vote, Liv. xlv. 15. 
Some had two tribes; one in which they were born, 
and another, either by right of adoption, as Auguſtus 
had the Fabian and Scaptian tribes, Stuets Aug. 40. or 
as a reward for accuſing one of bribery, '( legis de am- 
bitu præmia ), Cic. pro Ballu, 2:5, | i 

At the Comitia Tributa the votes of all the citizens 
were of equal force, and therefore the patricians hardly 
ever attended them. On which account, as ſome think, 
they are ſaid to have been entirely excluded from them. 
But about this writers are not agree. F 

The comitia for creating tribunes and plebeian zdiles, 
were held by one of the tribunes to whom that charg. 
was given, either by lot or by the conſent of big e. 
leagues, Liv. iii. 64.; but for creating curule ædiles 
and other inferior magiſtrates, by the conſul, dictator, 
or military tribunes; for electing prieſts, by the conſul 
only. Cic. ad Brut. 5. 6 

The Comitia Tributa for paſſing laws and for trials, 


were held by the conſuls, * pare. or tribunes of the 


commons. When the conſul was to hold them, he by 
his edit ſummoned the whole Roman people, but the 
tribunes ſummoned only the plebeians, Gell. xv. 17. 
Hence they are ſometimes called comitia papuli, and 
ſometimes concilium plebis : In the one the-phraſe was po- 
pulus f uſſit, in the other plebs ſciuit. But this diſtinction 

is not always obſerved. TR 1% 
The Comitia. Tributa for electing magiſtrates were 
uſually held in the campus Martius, Cic. Att. i. 1.3 
ive 3. ; Ep. Fam. vii. 30. but for paſſing laws and for 
trials, 
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trials, commonly in the forum; ſometimes in the capi- 
tol, Liv. xxxiii. 10. and ſometimes in the circus Flami- 


niur, Liv. xxvii. 21. anciently called prata Flaminia or 


circus Apollinaris, Id. iii. 63. where alſo Q. Furius, the 


Pontifex Maximus, held the comitia for electing the tri- 


bunes of the commons after the expulſion of the Decem- 
viri, Liv. iii. 54. | | 

n the forum there were ſeparate places for each tribe 
marked out with ropes, Diony/. vii. 59. 


In the campus Martius, Cicero propoſed building in 


Cæſar's name marble incloſures (eta marmorea), for 
holding the Comitia Tributa, Cic. Att. iv. 16. which 


work was prevented by various cauſes, and at laſt en- 


tirely dropped upon the breaking out of the civil wars; 
but it was afterwards executed by Agrippa, Dio. liii.; 
Plin. xvi. 40. $ | 
The ſame formalities almoſt were obſerved in ſum- 
moning and holding the Comitia Tributa as in the other 
comitia, only it was not requiſite for them to have the 
authority of the ſenate, or that the auſpices ſhould be 
taken. But if there had been thunder or lightning, 
(/# tonuifſet aut fulguraſſet ), they could not be held that 
For it was a conſtant rule from the beginning of 
the republic, JovE FULGENTE, CUM POPULO &G1 NE- 
FAS ESSE. Cic. in Vat. 8. Comitiorum ſolum vitium 9 


fulmen. Id. de Div. ii. 18. 


The Comitia Tributa for electing magiſtrates, after 
the year 598, were held about the end of July or the 


beginning of Auguſt, for electing prieſts, when there was 


a vacancy, and for laws and trials on all comitial days. 


Julius Czfar firſt abridged the liberty of the comitia. 
He ſhared the right of creating magiſtrates with the 


people; ſo that except the competitors for the conſul- 
ſhip, whoſe choice' he ſolely determined himſelf, the 


people choſe one half, and he nominated /edebat) the 
other. This he did by billets diſperſed through the ſe- 
veral tribes to this effect, Cs AR Dicraror 1LLI TRI» 
BUI. COMMENDO VOBIS ILLUM, ET ILLUM, UT VES- 

TRO 
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TRO SUFFRAGIO SUAM DIGNITATEM TENEANT- Suets 
Caf. 41+ 1 
Auguſtus reſtored this manner of election aſter it had 
been dropped for ſome time during the civil wars, which 
followed Czfar's death. Suet. Aug. 40.; Dis, liii. 
Tiberins deprived the people altogether of the right 
of election, Juv. x. 77. and aſſuming the nomination of 
the conſuls to himſelf, he pretended to refer the choice 
of the other magiſtrates to the ſenate, but in fact de- 
termined the whole according to his own pleaſure, Tacit. 
Ann. i. 15.3; Dis Caf. lviii. Caligula attempted to re- 
{tore the right of voting to the people, but without any 
permanent effect, Suet. Calig. 16. The comitia however 
were {till for form's fake retained. And the magiſtrates, 
whether nominated by the ſenate or the prince, appear- 
ed in the eampus Martius attended by their friends and 
connections, and were appointed to their office by the 
people with the uſual folemnities, Plia. Papep. 63. 


ROMAN MAGISTRATES. 


Different forms of Government, and different: Magi» 
ſtrates at different times. © 


Rome was at firſt governed by-kings; but Tarquin 
the 7th king being expelled for his tyranny. A. U. 244. 
the regal government was aboliſhed, and two- ſupreme 
magiſtrates were annually created in place of a ki 
called CONSULS. In dangerous conjunctures a DIC 
TATOR was created with ' abſolute authority; and 
when there was a vacancy' of magiſtrates, an INTER- 
REX was appointed to ele& new ones. to TELE? 

In the year of the city 301, Liv. iii. 33. or accord- 
ing to others 302, in place of conſuls, ten men (DE- 

| CEMVIRI) 
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CEMVIRI) were choſen to draw up a body of laws, 
{ ad leges ſcribendas). But their power laſted only two 
years; and the eonſular government was again reſtored, 
As the conſuls were at firſt choſen only from the 
patricians, and the plebeians wiſhed- to partake of that 
dignity ; after great conteſts it was at laſt determined 
A. U. 310. that, inſtead of conſuls, fix ſupreme magi- 
ſtrates ſhould be annually created, three from the patri. 
cians, and three from the plebeians, who were called 
MILITARY TRIBUNES, / Tribuni militum 21 
pol eſtate . There were not, however, always ſix tribunes 
choſen ; ſometimes only three, Liv. iv. 6. 16. 25. & 42. 
ſometimes four, Id. 31. 35. & 44. and ſometimes even 
eight, Lev. v. 1. Nor was one half always choſen from 
the patricians and another half from the plebeians. 
They were on the contrary uſually all patricians, Liv. iv. 
25. 44. 56, &c. For upwards. of ſeventy years ſome- 
times conſuls were created, and fometimes military tri- 
bunes, as the influence of the patricians or plebeians 
was ſuperior, or the public exigences required, till at 
laſt the plebeians prevailed A. U. 387, that one of the 
conſuls ſhould be choſen from their order, and after- 
wards that both conſuls might be plebeians; which 
however was rarely the caſe, but the contrary. From 
this time the ſupreme power remained in the hands of 
the conſuls till the uſurpation of Sylla A. U. 672, who 
having vanquiſhed the party of Marius, aſſumed to him- 
ſelf abſolute authority under the title of Didator, an of- 
fice which had been diſuſed above 120 years. But 
Sulla having voluntarily reſigned his power in leſs than 
three years, the — authority was again reſtored, 
and continued till Julius Cæſar, having defeated Pom- 
py at the battle of Pharſalia, and having ſubdued the 
reſt of his opponents, in imitation of Sylla, cauſed him- 
ſelf to be created perpetual dictator, and oppreſſed the 
liberty of his country, A. U. 706. After this the con- 
ſular authority was never again completely reſtored. It 
vas indeed attempted, after the murder of Cæſar in the 
ſenate-houſe on the ides of March A. U. 710, by Bru- 
tus 
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tus and Caſſius and the other conſpirators; but M. An- 
tonius, who deſired to rule in Cæſar's room, prevented 
it, And Hirtius and Panſa, the conſuls of the follow- 
ing year, being flain at Mutina, Octavius, who was 
afterwards called Auguſtus, Antony, and Lepidus, ſha- 
red betwixt them the provinces of the republic, and ex- 
erciſed abſolute power under the name of 'TRIUMVIRT 
re publice conſtituendie. 

Aſter the overthrow of Brutus and Caſſius at the 
battle of Philippi A. U. 712. Auguſtus on a ſlight pre- 
text deprived 53 of his command, and having van- 
quiſhed Antony in a ſea- fight at Actium, became ſole 
maſter of the Roman empire A. U. 723, and ruled it 
for many years under the title of PRINCE or EMPE- 
RO R, {(Princeps, vel Imperator). The liberty of Rome 
was now entirely extinguiſhed ; and although Auguſtus 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh a civil monarchy, the govern- 
ment perpetually tended to a military deſpotiſm, equally 
1 the characters and happineſs of prince and 

eople. 

4 "a the beginning of the republic, the conſuls ſeem to 
have been the only ſtated magiſtrates; but as they, 
being engaged almoſt in continual wars, could not pro- 
perly attend to. civil affairs, various other magiſtrates 
were appointed at different times, the prztors, cenlors, ' 
ediles, tribunes of the commons, &c. Under the em- 
perors various new magiſtrates were inſtituted. 


Of MAGISTRATES in general, 


A magiſtrate is a perſon inveſted with public autho- 
rity. (Magiftratus eſt, qui prefit. Cic. Dicitur magi- 
ratur a magiſtro. Magiſter autem eſt, qui plus aliis po- 
tet, Feſtus.) 
The office of a magiſtrate in the Roman republic was 
different from what it is among us. The Romans had not 
the ſame diſcrimination betwixt public employments that 
we 
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we have. The ſame perſon might..regulate the police 
of the city and direct the affairs of the empire, propoſe 
laws, and execute them, act as a judge or a prieſt, and 
command an army. 'The civil authority of a magiſtrate 
was called magiſtratus or poteſiasr, his judicative power 
furiſdiftio, and his military command 'imperium. An- 
ciently all magiſtrates who had the command of an army 
were called PR/ETORES ; © (vel quod catero; præ- 
irent, vel quod aliis præeſſent. Aſcon. in Cic. 
MAGISTRATUS either ſignifies a magiftrate ; as, 
magiſtratus juſſit: or a magiſtracy ; as, Titio magiſtratus 
datus eſt. Feſtus. So POTE STAS; as, Habere poteſtatem, 
gerere poteſtates, eſſe in v. cum poteſtate, to bear an office; 
Gabiorum eſſe poteſtas, to be a magiſtrate of Gabii. Juv. x. 
99. Furiſdittionem tantum in urbe delegari magiſtratibus 
folitam, etiam per provinciar, POTESTATIBUS delegavit, 
Suet. MacisTRATUs was properly a civil magiſtrate 
or magiſtracy in the city; and PoTesTas in the pro- 
vinces: (Magiſtratus, vel is, qui in poteſtate aligua fit, ut puta 
proconſul, vel prætor, vel alii, qui provincias regunt, Ul- 
pian.) but this diſtinction is not always obſerved. 
When a magiſtrate was inveſted with military com- 
mand by the people, for the people only could do it, he 
was ſaid eſſe in vel cum imperio, in juſto'v. ſummo imperic. 
(Cum imperio eſſe dicitur, cui nominatim eft a populo man- 
datum imperium. Feſtus.) Thus, Ab/tinentiam neque in 
imperiis, neque in magiſtratibus præſtitit, i. e. neque cum ex- 
ercitui preeſſet & jus belli gerendi haberet, neque cum mu- 
nera civilia in urbe gereret. Suet. Cæſ. 54. Nemine cum 
imperio (military command) ant magytratu (civil autho- 
rity), tendente quaquam, quin Rhodum diverteret. Id. Tib. 
12. So magiſtratus  imperia capere, to enjoy offices ci- 
vil and military. Id. Cz/. 75. But we find EG in im- 
perio ſimply for Efe Gonſulem, Liv. iv. 7. and all thoſe 
magiſtrates were ſaid Habere imperium, who held great 
authority and power, (ui et coercere aliguem paſſent, et ju- 
bere in carcerem duci. Paull. I. 2. ff. de in jus vocando), 


as the dictator, conſuls, and prætors. Hence they = 
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ſaid to do any thing pro imperio, Liv. ii. 56. whereas 
the inferior magiſtrates, the tribunes of the commons, 
the zdiles, and quæſtors, were ſaid efe ſine imperio, and 
to act only pro poteſtate, Liv. ii. 56. iv. 26. Some» 
times poteſlas and Imperium are joined; thus, Togatus in 
repub. cum poteſlate imperioque verſatus gi. Cic. Phil. i. 7. 


— 


Diviſion of MAGISTRATES. 


The Roman magiſtrates were variouſly divided; into 
ordinary and extraordinary, greater and leſs, curule and. 
not curule 5; allo patrician and plebeian, city and provincial 
magiſtrates. | 

a MAGISTRATUS ORDINARII were thoſe 
who were created at ſtated times, and were conſtantly - 
in the republic; the EXTRAORDINARII not ſo. 

The MAGISTRATUS MAJORES were thoſe 
who had what were called the greater auſpices, {quz 
minoribus magis rata efſents- Gell. xiii. 15.). The magi- 
ratur majores ordinarii were the conſuls, prætors, and 
cenſors, who were created at the Comitia Centuriata + 
The extraordinarii were the dictator, the maſter of the 
horſe, the interrex, the præfect of the city, &c. 

The MAGISTRATUS MINORES ORDINA- 
RII were the tribunes of the commons, the ædiles, and 
quæſtors; EXTRAORDINARII, the prifectus an- 
none, duumviri navales, &c. 

The MAGISTRATUS CURULES were thoſe 
who had tlie right of uſing the /ella curulis or chair of 
ſtate, namely the dictator, the conſuls, prætors, cen- 
ſors, and curule ædiles. All the reſt, who had not that 
right, were called NON CURULES. {Curules magi- 
ſiratus appellati ſunt, quia curra vehebantur, Feſtus ; In 
909 curru ſella curulis erat, ſupra quam conſiderent, Gell. 
ut. 18.). The /ella curulis _ auciently made of ivory, 

or 
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or at leaſt adorned with ivory; hence Horace calls it 
curule ebur, Ep. i. 6. 53. The magiſtrates fat on it in 
their tribunal on all ſolemn occaſions. 

In the beginning of the republic, the magiſtrates 
were choſen only from the patricians, but in proceſs of 
time alſo from the plebeians, except the interrex alone. 
(quem et ipſum patricium eſſe, et a patriciis prodi neceſſe 
erat. Cic. pro dom. 14.). The plebeian magiſtrates were 
the ædiles and tribunes of the commons. 

Anciently there was no certain age ſixed for enjoy- 
ing the different offices, Cic. Phil. v. 17. A law was 
firſt made for this purpoſe (LEX ANNALIS) by I. 
Villius, (or L. Julius) a tribune of the commons, A. 
JV. 573, whence his family got the firname of anna- 
LES, Liv. xl. 43. although there ſeems to have been 
ſome regulation about that matter formerly, Id. xxv. 2. 
What was the year fixed for enjoying each office is not 
fully aſcertained. See p. 4. It is certain that the præ- 
torſhip uſed to be enjoyed two years after the ædileſhip, 
Cic. Famil. x. 25. and that the 43d was the Fear fixed 
For the conſulſhip, Cic. Phil. y. 17. If we are to judge 
from Cicero, who frequently boaſts that he had enjoyed 
every office in its proper year, {ſe ſus quemque magiſtra- 


tum anno geßſſſe ), the years appointed for the different 


offices by the /ex villia were, for the quæſtorſhip thirty- 
one, for the ædileſhip thirty-ſeven, for the pretorſhip 
forty, and for the conſulſhip forty-three. But even un- 
der the republic popular citizens were freed from theſe 
reſtrictions, bid. and under the emperors they were al - 
together neglected. 0 | 

It was ordained by the law of Romulus, that no one 
ſhould enter on any office, unleſs the birds gate favour- 
able omens: And by the CORNE LIAN LAW, made 


by Sulla A. U. 673, that a certain order ſhould be ob- 


ſerved in obtaining preferments ; that no one ſhould be 
prætor before being quzltor, nor conſul before being 


prætor; nor ſhould enjoy the ſame office within ten 


years, nor two different offices in the ſame year, Appian, 


Me bell. civ. i. Þ» 412.3 Liv. xxxii. 7.3 Cic. Phil. xi. 5 3 
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Liv. vii. 42. But theſe regulations alſo were not ſtrictly 
obſerved. | 

All magiſtrates were obliged, within five days after 
entering on their office, to ſwear to obſerve the laws, 
(in leges jurare); Liv. xxxi. 5.; and after the expira- 


tion of their office, they might be brought to a trial. 


if they had done any thing amiſs. Liv. xxxvii. 57» 3 
Luet. Ful. 23. | 5 
I 

Rome was at firſt governed by kings, not of abſo- 
lute power nor hereditary, but limited and elective. 
They had no legiſlative authority, and could neither, 
make war nor peace without the concurrence of the ſe- 
nate and people. 1 

The kings of Rome were alſo prieſts, and had the 
chief direction of ſacred things, Dionyſ. ii. as among the. 
Greeks, Virg. En. iii. 80. ne, 

The badges. of the kings were. the Trabea, i. e. a 
white robe adorned with ſtripes of, purple, or the toga 
pretexta, a. white robe . fringed with purple, a golden 
crown, an ivory, ſceptre, the fella curulis, and twelve lice 
tri, with the /afces and ſecures, i. e. carrying each of 
them a bundle of rods, with an axe ſtuck in the middle 
of them. | | 

The badges of the Roman magiſtrates were borrowed 
ſrom the Tuſcans. Flr. i. 5.; Sall. Cat. 51. 

The regal government. ſabſiſted at Rome for 243 
years under ſeven kings, Romulus, Numa Pompilius, 
Tullus Hoſtilius, Ancus Mertins, L. Tarquinius Priſcus, 
Servias Tullius, and L. Tarquinius ſirnamed SUPER- 
BUS from his behaviour; all of whom, except the laſt, 
lo reigned, that they are juſtly thought to have laid the 


o 


foundations of the Roman greatneſs, Liv. ii. 1. Tarquin 


being univerſally deteſted tor his tyranny and cxuelty, 
was expelled the city with his wife and family, on ac+ 
count of violence offered. by his. ſon Sextus: to Lucretia, 
2 noble Lady, the wife of 3 This revolution 

2 Was 
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was brought about chiefty by means of L. Junius Bru- 


tus. 

The haughtineſs and cruelty of Tarquin inſpired the 
Romans with the greateſt averſion to regal government, 
which they retained ever afterwards. Hence regie facere, 
to act tyrannically, regii ſpiritus, regia ſuporbia, & e. 


'The next in rank to the king was the TRIBUNUS, 
or PR.IEFECTUS CELERUM, who commanded” the 


borſe under the king, as afterwards the magi/ter equitum 


did under the dictator. - - 
When there was a vacancy in the throne, (INTER- 


REGNUM), which happened for a whole year after 


the death of Romulus, on account of a diſpute betwixt 
the Romans and Sabines about the choice of a ſucceſſor 
to him, the fenators ſhared the government among 
themſelves. They appointed one of their number, who 

f Hrection of affairs, with the title 
of INTERREX, and all the enſigns of royal dignity 
for the ſpace of five days; after him another, and then 


_ another, till a king was created. Liv. i. 17. ; Diony/. ii. 
Afterwards under the republic an interrex was created 


to hold the elections, when there were no conſuls or die- 
tator, I iv. iii. 55. which happened either by their ſud- 
den death, or if the tribunes of the commons hindered 
the elections by their interceſſion, Liv. vi. 35. 


ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 
L CONSULS. 


1. The firſt Creation, different names, and badoes 0 
1 CONSULS. 4 


After the expulſion of the kings A. U. 244, two ſu- 


preme magiſtrates were annually created with equal au- 


thority ; that they might reſtrain one another, and not 
become inſolent by the length of their command. Cic. 


They 
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They were anciently called PRETORES, Fe/tur ; 
or JUDICES, Varro de Lat. Ling. Liv. iii. $5. af- 
rerwards CONSULES, either from their conſulting 
for the good of the ftate, '{ a confulends reipublice J, Flor. 
i. 9. or from conſulting the ſenate, { a' conſulendo ſena- 
tum ), or from their acting as judges, { a judicando ), 
Cic. de leg. iii. 3. Quinctil. i. gs From their poſſeſſing 
ſupreme command, the Greeks called them Tn i. 
If one of the conſuls died, another was. ſubſtituted- 
{ſubrogatus vel ſafes), in his room for the reſt of the 
year; but he could not hold the comilia for electing new 
conſuls. Liv. xli. 18. 
The izſignia of the conſuls were the fame with thoſe- 
of the kings, except the crown; namely, the fega præ- 
texta, ſella curulis, the ſceptre or ivory ſtaff, ( /cipio. 
cburneus ), and twelve lictors with the /a/ces and ſecures. * 
Within the city the lictors went before only one off 
the conſuls, Liv. ii. 1. and that commonly month a- 
bout, ( menfibus alternis ). A public fervant, called ac-- 
cenſus, went before the other conſul, and the lictors fol- 


iowed;; which cuſtom, after it had been long diſuſed, 


Julius Czfar reſtored in his firſt conſulſhip. Suet. Jul. 20. 
He who was eldeſt, or had moſt children, or who was- 
ſirſt elected; or. had moſt ſuffrages, had the age, firſt. 
Gell. ii. 15.; Liv. ix. 8. According to Dionyſius the 
lictors at firſt went before both conſuls, and were re-: 
tricted to one of them by the law of Valerius Poplicola. 


lib. V. 2. 
2: The Power of ie CONSULS. 
As the conſuls at firſt had almoſt the ſame badges: 


with the kings, fo they had nearly- the ſame power.“ 
Liv. ii. 1. But Valerius, called POPLICOLA, (a 
Þpulo colendo), took away the ſecuris from the faſces, ¶ ſe- 
curim ſaſcibus ademit ), i. e. he took from the conſuls the 
power of life and death, and only left them the right of 
icourging, at leaſt within the city, Diony/. v.; for with 
ut the city, when inveſted with military command, 
| R 3 they, 
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they ſtill retained the ſecures, i. e. the right of puniſh- 
ing capitally. Liu. xxiv. . G7 

When the conſuls commanded different armies, each 
of them had the /aſces and ſecures ; but when they both 
commanded the ſame army, they commonly had them 
day about, ( alternis imperitalant), Liv. xxii. 41. 

Poplicola likewiſe made a law, granting every. one the 
liberty of appealing from the conſuls to he people ; and 
that no magiſtrate ſhould be permitted to puniſh a Ro- 
man citizen who thus appealed, Liv. ii. 8. ; which law 
was afterwards once and again renewed, and always by 
perſons of the Valerian family. Id. iii. 55. x. 9. But 
this privilege was alſo enjoyed under the kings, Liv, 
to 26. ; Ville 35 , 

Poplicola likewiſe ordained, that when the conſuls 
came into an aſſembly of the people, the lictors ſhould 
lower the ſaſces in token of reſpect, Liv. ii. 7. and alſo 
that whoever uſurped an office without the conſent of 
the people might be flain with impunity, Diony/. v. But 
the power of the confuls was chiefly diminiſhed by the 
creation of the tribunes of the commons, who had a 
right to give a negative to all their proceedings, f omni- 
bus ads intercedere ). Still however the power of the 
conſuls was very great, and the conſulſhip was conſider- 
ed as the ſummit of all popular preferments, { honorum 
Populi finis }, Cic. pro Planc. 25. 

The conſuls were at the head of the whole republic. 
Cic. pro Mur. 25. All the other magiſtrates were ſub- 
ject to them, except the tribunes of the commons. They 
aſſembled the people and ſenate, laid before them what 
they pleaſed, and executed their decrees. The laws 
which they propoſed and got paſſed, were commonly 
called by their name. They received all letters from 
the governors of provinces, and from foreign kings and 
fates, and gave audience to ambaſſadors. The 2 
was named after them, as it uſed to be at Athens from 
one of the Archons. Thus, M. Tull. Cicerone et I. 
Antonio Conſulibus, marked the 6goth year of Rome. 
Hence numerare multos conſules, for annes ; Sen. n. 4: 
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And the conſuls were ſaid Aperire annum, Haſtoſque reſe- 


rare. Plin. Pan. 58. 2 
He who had moſt ſuffrages was called CONSUL 
PRIOR, and his name was marked firſt in the calen- 
dar, ( in faſtis ). He alſo had the faſces firſt, and uſual - 
ly preſided at the election of magiſtrates for the next 
Care | a 
Every body went ont of the way, uncovered their 
heads, diſmounted from horſeback, or roſe up to the. 
conſuls as they paſſed by, Sen. ep. 64. If any one failed 
to do ſo, and the conſul took notice of it, he was ſaid to 
order the lictor ANIMADVERTERE. Liv. xxiv. 44-3 
Suet. Ful. 80. | | 

In the time of war, the conſuls poſſeſſed ſupreme 
command. They levied ſoldiers, and provided what 
was neceſſary for their ſupport. They appointed the 
military tribunes, or tribunes of the legions, (in part 3 
for part was created by the people, ) the centurzons, and 
other officers. Cic. de Leg. iii.; Polyb. vi. 34. 

The conſuls had command over the provinces, Cic. 
Phil. iv. 4+ and could, when authoriſed by the ſenate, 
call perſons from thence to Rome, { Romam evocare, ex- 
cire v. accire ), and puniſh them, Cic. in Verr. i. 33.3 
Liv. xxix. 15. They were of ſo great authority, that 
kings, and foreign nations, in alliance with the republic, 
were conſidered to be under their protection. Cic. pro 
Sext. zo. 

In dangerous conjunctures the conſuls were armed 
with abſolute power by the ſolemn decree. of the ſenate, 
„Ur viDERENT,” vel DARENT OPERAM, &c. Liv. iii. 4. 
vi. 19. See page 21. In- any ſudden tumult or ſedition, 
the conſul called the citizens to arms in this form; Qui 
REMPUBLICAM SALVAM ESSE VELIT, ME SEQUATUR« 
Cic. pro Rabir. .; Tuſc. Quæſd. iv. 

Under the emperors the power of the conſuls was re- 
duced to a mere ſhadow; their office then only was to 
conſult the ſenate, and lay before them the ordinances 
{ placita ) of the emperor, to appoint tutors, to manumit 
laves, to let the public taxes, which had formerly be- 

longed 
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tonged to the cenſors, to exhibit- certain public ames 
and ſhews, which they alſo ſometimes did under the re. 
public, Cic. Off. ii. 17. to mark the year by their name, 


&. They retained however the badges of the ancient 


conſuls, and even greater external 8 For they 
wore the foga picta or palmata, and had their faſces 
wreathed with laurel, which uſed formerly to be done 


only by thoſe who triumphed. They alſo. added the ſe. 


enris to the _/aſces.. 


3. . ' The day on which the CONSULS entered on their 


Ce. 


In the beginning of the republie the conſuls entered 
on their office at different times; at firſt on the 23d or 
24th February, (VII. vet VI. Kal. Mart.), the day on 


which Tarquin was ſaid to have been expelled, Ovid, 


Faſt. ii. 685, which was held as a feſtival, and called 
REGIFUGIUM; Feſtus: afterwards on the 1ſt of 
Auguſt, { Kal. Set. ), which was at that time the be- 
ginning of the year, (i. e. of the conſular, not of the 
civil year, which always began with January.) Liv. iii. 
6. In the time of the Decemviri, on the 15th- of May, 
f 1d. Mali, Id: 36. About fifty years after on the 
15th December, (Id. Decemb.) Liv. iv. 37. v. 11. 
Then on the firſt of July, { Kal. Quinctil.) Liv. v. 32. 
viii. 20. which continued till near the beginning of the 


ſecond Punie war, A. U. 530, when the day came to 


be the 15th March, (Id. Mart.) At laſt, A. U. 598, 
or 600, (2. Fulvis & T. Anmio Cof.) it was transfer- 
red to the firſt of January, ( in Kal. Jan.) whieh con- 
tinued to be the day ever after, (DIES SOLENNIS 
magiſtratibus inzundis), Liv. Epit. 47.; Ovid. Faſt i. 81: 
iii. 147. 

Ates this the conſuls were uſually elected about the 
end of July or the beginning of Auguſt. From their 
election to the iſt January, when they entered on their 
office, they were called CONSULES DESIGN 
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and whatever they did in public affairs, they were ſaid 

ö to do it by their authority, not by their power. ( Quod 
| poteltate nondum poterat, abtinuit auctoritate.) Cice in 
5 Piſ. 4. ; Sext. 32. . other honours paid to them, 
they were always firſt aſked their opinion in the ſenate, . 

See p. 10. The interval was made ſo long, that they 
might have time to become acquainted with what per- 
&Z tained to their office ; and that mquiry might be made, 
whether they had gained their election by bribery. If 

they were convicted of that crime upon trial, they were 
deprived of the conſulſhip, and their 9 who 

accuſed them, were nominated in their place, Cic. pro 

Hl. 17. & 32. They were alſo, beſides being fined, 
declared incapable. of bearing any office, or of coming 
into the ſenate, by the Calpurnian and other laws, Cie. 
pro Cornel. Muren. 23, Ce. as happened to Aukronius 
| and Sylla. Sall. Cat. 18. Cicero made the puniſhment 
4 of bribery ſtill more ſevere by the Twlian law, which 
he paſſed by the authority of the ſenate, with the addi- 
tional penalty of a ten years exile. pro Mur. 32.; in 
Vatin. 15.; pro Sext. 64. „ . 
The firſt time a law was propoſed to the people con- 
cerning bribery was A. U. 397, by C. Pztilius a tri- 
bune of the commons, by the authority of the ſenate, 
: {auftoribus patribus ; ut navorum maxime hominum ambi- 
tin, qui nundinas et coxciliabula obire ſoliti erant, compri- 
meretur J. Liv. vii. 15. | ; | 
: On the firſt of January. the ſenate and people waited 
ons the new conſuls { /alutabant), at their houſes, (which 
/ in after times was called OFFICLUM) ; whence being 
| conducted with great pomp (which was called PRO: 
CESSUS CONSULARIS), to the capitol, they of- 
fered up their vows, {vota nuncupabant ), and ſacrificed 
each of them an ox to Jupiter; and then began their 
. office ¶ munus ſuum auſpicabantur q, by holding the ſe- 
nate, conſulting it about the appointment of the Latin 
holydays, and about other things concerning religion. 
Ovid. Pant. iv. 4. & g.; Liv. xxi. 63. xxii. 1. xxvi. 26,3 
Cic. poſt red. ad Quir. 5, Within five days they were 
| obliged 
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obliged to ſwear to obſerve the laws, Liv. xxxi. 50. * 


they had done when elected. And in like manner when 
they reſigned their office, they aſſembled the people and 
made a ſpeech to them about what they had performed 
in their conſulſhip, and ſwore that they had done no- 
thing againſt the laws. But any one of the tribunes 
might hinder them from making a ſpeech, and only 
permit them to ſwear, as the tribune Metellus did to 
Cicero; whereupon Cicero inſtantly ſwore with a loud 


voice, that he had ſaved the republic and the city from 


ruin: which the whole Roman people confirmed with a 
ſhout, and with one voice cried out, that what he had 
ſworn was true; and then conducted him from the fo— 
rum to his houſe with every demonſtration of reſpe&; 


2 


4+ The Provinces of the CONSULS: 
During the firſt days of their office the conſuls caſt 


lots, or agreed among themſelves about their provinces 


(provincias inter ſe ſortiebantut, aut parabant, vel compa- 


rabant : pbovincias partiti fant: Liv. paſſim. © 
A province (PROVINCIA), in its general accepta- 
tion, is metaphorically ufed to ſignify the office or bu- 


ſineſs of any one, whether private or public; thus, 


O Geta, provinciam cepiſti duram. Ter. Phorm. i. 2. 22. 
Before the Roman empire was widely extended, the 
province of a conſul was ſimply a eertain charge aſſign- 
ed him, as a war to be carried on, &c. or a certain. 
country in which he was to act during his conſulſhip, 
Liv. v. 32. vii. 6. 12. viii. 1. 29. ix. 41. x. 12. xxvi. 29. 
xliii. 14. & 15. : 


Anciently thefe provinces uſed to be decreed by the 


ſenate after the conſuls were elected, or had entered on 
their office; Liv. xxxii. 8. xxxiii. 29. ct alibi paſim: 
Sometimes the ſame province was decreed to both con- 
fuls. Id. x. 32. xxxiv. 42. xl. 1, &. Thus both con- 
ſuls were ſent againſt the Samnites, and made to 70 
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under the yoke by Pontius general of the Samnites, at 
the Furce Caudinæ, Liv. ix. 1, &c. So againſt Hanni- 


bal, at the battle of Cannæ. Id. xxii. 40. & xxv. 3. 


xxvii. 223 &C. 


But by the Sempronian law, paſſed by C. Sempronius 


Gracchus, A. U. 631, the ſenate always decreed two 


provinces for the future conſuls before their election, 
Cic. pro Dom. 9.; de Prov. Conf. 2.; Sall. Jug. 27. 
which they after entering on their office divided by lot 
or agreement, (ſorte vel comparatione partiti ſunt. } In 
later times the province of a conſul was ſome conquered 
country, reduced to the form of a province, See p. 7. 
which each conſul, after the expiration of his office, 


ſhould command; for during the time of their conſul- 


ſhip, they uſually remained in the city. 

The provinces decreed to the conſuls, were called 
PROVINCIA CONSULARES ; to, the pretors, 
PRATORLE. 


Sometimes a certain_ province was aſſigned to ſome 


one of the conſuls; as Etruria to Fabius, both by the 


decree of the ſenate and by the order of the people, 
179. x. 24. Sicily to P. Scipio, xxviii. 38. Greece, and 
the war againſt Antiochus, to L. Scipio, by the de- 
cree of the ſenate, Id. xxxvii. 1. This was ſaid to be 
done extra ordinem, extra ſortem, vel fine forte, fine com- 


paratione, Id. vi. 30. 


It properly belonged to the ſenate to determine the 
provinces of the conſuls and prætors. In appointing the 
provinces of the prætors, the tribunes might interpoſe 
their negative, but nat in thoſe of the conſuls. Cic. de 
Prov. Conſe 8. Sometimes the people reverſed what the 
ſenate had decreed concerning the provinces. Thus the 
war againft Jugurtha, which the Enate had decreed to 
Metelſus, was given by the people to Marius: Sall. Jug. 
73. And the attempt of Marius, by means of the tri- 
bune Sulpicius, to get the command of the war againſt 
Mithridates transferred from Sylla to himſelf by the ſuf- 
trage of the people, gave occaſion to the firſt civil war 
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at Rome; Plut. in Mar. Syll. ; Appian. de bell. civ. l. 
and in fact gave both the occaſion and the example to 
all the reſt that followed. So when the ſenate, to mor- 
tify Cæſar, had decreed as provinces to him and his col. 
league Bibulus, the care of the woods and roads, Set, 
Ful. 19. Cæſar, by means of the tribune Vatinius, pro- 
cured from the people, by a new and extraordinary ſaw, 
the grant of Ciſalpine Gaul, with the addition of Ihri- 
cum, for the term of five years, Ibid. 22.; Cic. pro Dom. 
9. 3 in Vatin. 15. and ſoon after alſo Tranſalpine Gaul 
from the ſenate, Suet. ib. ; which important command 
was afterwards prolonged to him for other five years 
by the Trebonian law. Liv. Epit. 105; Cic. de Prov. 
Conf 8.; Epiſt. Fam. i. 7. (See page 22.) | 
No one was allowed to leave his province without the 
permiſſion of the ſenate z Liv. xxix. 19. which regula- 
tion however was ſometimes violated-upon extraordinary 
occaſions. Id. x. 18. xxvii. 43. | 

If any one had behaved improperly, he might be re- 
called from his province by the ſenate, but his military 
command could only be aboliſhed (abrogart ) by the 
people. Liv. xxix. 19. | 

The ſenate might order the conſuls to exchange their 
Provinces, Liv. xxvi. 29. and even force them to reſign 
their command. Id. v. 32. 

Pompey in his third conſulſhip, to check bribery, 
paſſed a law that no one ſhould hold a province, till five 
ears after the expiration of his magiſtracy ; and that 
for theſe five years, while the conſuls and prætors were 
diſqualified, the ſenators of conſular and prætorian rank, 
who had never held any foreign command, ſhould divide 
the vacant provinces among themſelves by lot. By 

which law the government of Cilicia fell to Cicero a- 

gainſt his will. Cic. Ep. Fam. iii. 2. Cæſar made a law 
that the Prætorian provinces ſhould not be held longer 
than a year, nor the conſular more than two years. 

But this law, which is much praiſed by Cicero, was 

abrogated by Antony. Cic. Phil. i. 8. . 
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5. From "what Order the CONSULS dere created. 


The conſuls were at firſt choſen only from among the 
patricians, but afterwards alſo from the plebeians. This 
important change, — in reality owing to weigh- 
tier cauſes, was immediately occaſioned by a trifling cir- 
cumſtance. M. Fabius Ambuſtus, a 3 had two 
daughters, the elder of whom was married to Sulpi- 
eius, a patrician, and the younger to C. Licinius Stolo, 
a plebeian. While the latter was one day viſiting her 
ſiſter, the lictor of Sulpicius, who was then military 
tribune, happened to ſtrike the door with his rod, as 
was uſual when that magiſtrate returned home from the 
Forum. The younger Fabia, unacquainted with that 
cuſtom, was frightened at the noife, which made her 
ſiſter laugh, and expreſs ſurpriſe at her ignorance. This 
ſtung her to the quick; and upon her return home ſhe 
could not conceal her uneaſineſs. Her father ſeeing her 
dejected, aſked her if all was well; but ſhe at firſt would 
not give a dire& anſwer: and it was with difficulty he 
at laſt drew from her a confeſſion, that ſhe was chagrin- 
ed at being connected with a man who could not enjoy 
the ſame honours with her ſiſter's huſband. For altho? 
it had been ordained by law, that the military tribunes 
ſhould be created promiſcuouſly from the patricians and 
plebeians, Liv. iv. 6. yet for forty-four years after their 
firſt inſtitution, A. U. 311, to A. U. 355. no one ple- 
beian had been created, Liv. v. 12. vi. 37. and very 
few afterwards. Ambuſtus therefore conſoled his daugh - 
ter with aſſurances, that ſhe ſhould ſoon ſee the ſame 
honours at her own houſe which ſhe ſaw at her ſiſter's. 
To effe& this, he concerted meaſures with his ſon-in-law 
and one L. Sextius, a ſpirited young man of plebeian 
rank, who had every thing but birth to intitle him to 
the higheſt preferments. + 

Licinius and Sextius being created tribunes of the 
commons, Liv. vi. 35. got 3 continued in _ 
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office for ten years, bid. 42.; for five years they ſuffer. 
ed no curule magiſtrates to be created, bid. 35. and at 
laſt prevailed to get one of the conſuls created from a- 
mong the plebeians, Ibid. 42. 

L. SEXTIUS was the firſt plebeian conſul, Liv. vii. 
1. and the ſecond year after him, C. Licinius Stolo, 
Tbid. 2. from whom the law ordaining one of the con- 
fuls to be a plebeian, was called LEX LICINIA, 
Tbid. 21. Sometimes both conſuls were plebeians, Id. 
xxiii. 31. which was early allowed by — vii. 42. 
But this rarely happened; the patricians for the moſt 
part engroſſed that honour, Liv. paſſim.; Sall. Fug. 73; 
Cic. in Rull. ii. 1. The Latins once required, that one 
of the conſuls ſhould be choſen from among them, Liv. 
viii. 4. & 5.-as did afterwards alſo the people of Capua, 
_— xxxiii. 6, but both demands were rejected with diſ- 
dain. 


6. The legal age, and other requiſites for enjoying the 
Conſulſhips | 


The legal“ age for enjoying the conſulſhip (tas 
"CONSULARIS) was forty-three ; Cic. Phil. v. 1). 
and whoever was made conſul at that age, was faid to 
be made in his own year (/uo anno), Cic. in Rull. ii. 2. 

Before one could be made conſul, it was requiſite to 
have gone through the inferior offices of quæſtor, ædile, 
and prztor. It behoved candidates for this office to be 
preſent, and in a private ſtation (See p. 88.) ; and no 
one could be created conſul a ſecond time till after an 
interval of ten years, Liv. vii. 42. x. 13. 

But theſe regulations were not always obſerved. In 
ancient times there ſeem to have been no reſtrictions of 
that kind, and even after they were made, they were 
often violated. Many perſons were created conſuls in 
their abſence, and without aſking it, and ſeveral below 
the legal age; thus, M. Valerius Corvus at twenty- 
three, Liv. vii. 26.; Scipio Africanus the elder at * 

eight, 
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eight, Id. xxv. 2. xxvi. 18. xxviii. 38. and the younger 
at thirty-eight, Id. Epit. xlix. ; Pompey, before he was 
full thirty-ſix years old, Ex S. C. legibus folutus conſul 
ante fiebat, quam ulluns magiſtratum per leges capere licu- 
iſet, i- e. before by law he could be made ædile, which 
was the firſt office properly called Magiſtratus, although 
that title is often applied alſo to the quæſtorſnip and tri - 
buneſhip, Cic. pro leg. Manil. 21.) 


To ſome the conſulſhip was continued for ſeveral years 


without intermiſſion; as to Marius, Liv: epit. 67. who 
was ſeven times conſul, and once and again created in 
his abſence, /bid. et 68. & 80. Several perfons were 
made conſuls without having previouſly borne any cu- 


rule office, Liu. xxv. 42. XXxii. 7. Many were re- elect- 


ed within a Jeſs interval than of ten years. Liv. paſim. 
And the refuſal of the ſenate to permit Cæſar to ſtand 
candidate in his abſence,. or to retain his province, gave 


occaſion to the civil war betwixt him and Pompey, 


which terminated in the entire extinction of liberty, 
Ceſe de bell. ciu. i. 2. & 3. ? 


7. Alterations in the Condition of the CONSULS under 
the Emperors. 


Julius Cæſar reduced the power of the conſuls to a 
mere name. Being created perpetual diQator, all the 
other magiſtrates were ſubject to him. Although the 
uſual form of electing — was retained, he afſumed. 
the nomination of them entirely to himſelf, Cic. Phil. 
lt. 32.3 Suet. Jul. 41. & 76. He was dictator and con- 
ſul at the ſame time, as Sylla had been before him; but 
he reſigned the conſulſhip when he thought proper, and 
nominated whom he choſe to ſucceed him. When about 
to ſet out againſt the Parthians, he ſettled the ſucceſſion 
of magiſtrates for two years. to come ¶ Conſules et tribu- 
ms plebis in biennium, quos voluit ); Cic. Att. xiv. 6.; 


Dio, 43. He introduced a cuſtom of fubſtituting con- 


ſuls at any time, for a few months or weeks; ſometimes 
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only for a few days, or even hours; Lucan. v. 397; 
Suet. Jul. 76.; Cic. Fam. vii. 30. that thus the prince 
might gratify a greater number with honours. Under 
Commodus there were twenty-five conſuls in one year, 
Lamprid. 6. But the conſuls who were admitted on the 
firſt day of January, gave name to the year, and had 
the title of ORDINARII, the others being ſtiled 
SUFFECTI or M:nores. 

Under the Emperors there were perſons dignified 
merely with the title, without enjoying the office of 
conſuls, (CONSULES, HONORARII); as under the 
republic, perſons who had never been conſuls or prætors, 
on account of ſome public ſervice, obtained the right 
of ſitting and ſpeaking in the ſenate, in the place of 
thoſe who had been conſuls or prætors, (deco cenſulari 
vel pretorio, Cic. Phil. i. 6. v. 17.) which- was called 
audoritas vel ſententia conſularis aut prætoria, Cic. in Va- 


tin. 7.; in Balb. 25. 


Thoſe who had been conſuls were called CONSULA- 
RES; Cic. Fam. xii. 4. &c. as thoſe who had been 
rætors, were called PR/ZTORII; ædiles, ADILI- 

II; quæſtors, QUAESTORIL. 

Under Juſtinian conſuls ceaſed to be created, and the 
year, of conſequence, to be diſtinguiſhed by their name, 
A. U. 1293. But the emperors {till continued to aſſume 
that office the firſt year of their ſovereignty. Conſtan- 
tine created two conſuls annually ; whoſe office it was 
to exerciſe ſupreme juriſdiction, the one at Rome, and 
the other at Conſtantinople. | 


II. PRATORS. 


1. Inflitution and Power of the PR/ETOR. 


The name of PRAETOR {is qui preit), was ancient- 
ly common to all the magiſtrates, Liv. iii. 55. 3 Aſcon. 
in Cic. Thus the dictator is called Prætor maximus, 


Liv. vii. 3. But when the conſuls, being engaged in 
; almoſt 


deopl. 
hen 


Pauarorgs m 


almoſt continual wars, could not attend to the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, a magiſtrate was created for that 
purpoſe, A. U. 389, to whom the name of PRETOR 
was thenceforth appropriated. He was at firſt created 
| only from among the patricians, as a kind of compen- 
ſation for the conſulfhip being communicated to the 
plebeians; but afterwards A. U. 418, alſo from the ple-- 
beians, Liv. viti, 15. The prætor was next in. dignity 
, to the conſuls, and was created at the Comitia Centu- 


f riata with the ſame auſpices as the conſuls, whence he 
e was called their colleague, Liv. vii. 1. viii. 32.; Gell. 


, Lili. 14. The firſt prætor was Sp. Furius Camillus, ſon 
. to the great M. Furius Camillus, who died the year that 
f his ſon was prætor, Liv. vii. 1. 
1 When one prætor was not ſufficient,. on account of 
dme number of foreigners who flocked to Rome, another 
a” WW pretor was added; A. U. 510, to adminiſter juſtice to- 
them, or betwixt citizens and them, { gui inter cives Ro- 
\- WU mans et perrgrinos jus diceret), Liv. epit. ix. —xxii. 35. 
lM WF hence called PR TOR PEREGRINUS:; 
I- The two prætors after their election determined by 
eaſting lots, which of the two juriſdictions each ſhould: 
he If exerciſe. | 
je, The prætor who adminiſtered juſtice only betwixt ei - 
ne tizens was called PRATOR URBANUS, and was 
n- WW more. honourable; whence. he was called Px zTor no- 
as WF xokaTUs, Ovid. Faſt. i. 52. Major or Maximus, Feſ- | 
nd WF tvs in voce Major Consvr ; and the law derived from 1 
lim and his edicts is called JUS HONORARTUM. In 
the abſence. of the conſuls he ſupplied their place, mu- 
m conſulare ſuſtinebat ). Cic. Fam. x. 12. He preſided 
n the aſſemblies of the people, and might conyene the 
ſenate, but only. when ſomething new happened, Cic. 
Fam. xii. 28. He likewiſe exhibited: certain: public | 
games, as, the Ludi Apollinaret, Liv. xxvii. 23. the Circen - Wl 
ent- ben and Megalenfian games, Juvenal xi. 192. and there- 11 
= tore had a particular juriſdiction over players, and ſuch TH 
wu, rrople, at leaſt under the emperors, Tacit. Ann. i. 77. 18 
in hen there, was no cenſor, he took care, according to 
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a decree of the ſenate, that the public buildings were 
kept in proper repair, (Sarta tecta exigebat ). Cic. in 
Verr. i. 50. On account of theſe important offices he 
was not allowed to be abſent from the city above ten 
days, Cic. Phil. ii. 13. | 

The power of the prætor in the adminiſtration of ju- 
ſtice was expreſſed in theſe three words, DO, DICO, 
ADDICO. Pretor vanar adtionem et judices ; the prætor 
gave the form of a writ for trying and redreſſing a par. 
ticular wrong complained of, and appointed judges or a 
jury to judge in the cauſe; DicEBAT jus, pronounced 
ſentence 3 ADDICEBAT Gora vel damna, adjudged the 
goods of the debtor to the creditor, &c. 

The days on which the pretor adminiftered juſtice 
were called DIES FASTI, (a fando, gued its diebus 
hec tria verba fhri licebat,). Thoſe days on which it 
was unlawful to adminiſter juſtice, were; called NE- 
FASTI. 


Ille xEFASTUS erit, per quem TRIA VERBA /ientur : 
Fastus erit, per quem lege licebit 8 : | 
vid. Faſt. i. 47% 


2. EDICTS of the PRAETOR. 


The Prætor Urbanus when he entered on his office, 
after having ſworn to the laws, publiſhed an edi, (E- 
DICTUM) or ſyſtem of rules, { Formulam ), according to 
which he was to adminiſter juſtice for that year; whence 
it is called by Cicero LEX ANNUA, Cic. in Verr. i. 42. 
Having ſummoned an N of the people, be pub - 
licly declared (EDICEBAT) from the Roftra- what 
method he was to obſerve, { gue obſervaturus eſſet), in ad- 
miniſtering juſtice, Cic. de Fin. ii. 22. This edict, 
he ordered not only to be recited by a herald, Plaut. in 
prolog. Penuli, 11, but alſo to be publicly paſted up in 
writing, { Scriptum in ALBO, (i. e. in tabula dealbata, 
vel, ut alii dicunt, albis literis notata }, publice * 

| ud 
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unde de PLANO, (i. e. de humo), rea? legi poet: in 
large letters, {literis majuſculi:), Suet. Calig. 41. Theſe 
words uſed commonly to be prefixed to the edit, B0- 
NUM FACTUM, Suet. Jul. 80. ; Vitell. 14. Plaut. 
ibid. „ % {2056 
Thoſe edits which the prætor copied from the edicts 
of his predeceſſors, were called TRALATITIA; thoſe 
which be framed himſelf, were called NOVA; and fo. 
any clauſe or part of an edit, CAPUT TRALATI- 
TIUM vel NOVUM. Cic. in Yerr. i. 48. But as the 
prætor often, in the courſe of the year, altered his edits 
through favour or enmity, Cic. in Verr. i. 41. 46. this 
was forbidden, firſt by a decree of the ſenate, A. U. 585, 
and afterwards, A. U. 686, by a law which C. Corne- 
lius got paſſed to the great offence of the nobility, UT 
PRRTORES EX EDICTIS suis PERPETUIS jus DICERENT,: 
i. e. That the prætors, in adminiſtering juſtice, ſhould 
not deviate' from the form which they preſcribed: to 
themſelves in the beginning of their office, Aſcon. in 
Orat. Cic. pro Corn. — Dio. Caf. 36. From this time 
the law of the prætors, (jus PRAETORIUM) became 
more fixed, and lawyers began to ſtudy their edicts with 
particular attention, Cic. de leg. i. 5. ſome alſo to com- 
ment on them, Gell. xiii. 10. By order of the Emperor 
Hadrian the various edicts of the prætors were collected 
into one, and properly arranged by the lawyer Salvius 
Julian, the great grandfather of the Emperor Didius 
Julian; which was thereafter called EDIC TUM PER. 
PETU UM, or JUS HONORARIUM, and no doubt 
was of the greateſt ſervice in forming that famous code 
of the Roman laws called the CORPUS JURIS, com- 
piled by order of the Emperor Juſtinian. Nur 
Beſides the general edict which the prætor publiſhed 
when he entered on his office, he frequently publiſhed 
particular edicts as'occaſion required, (Ebicra pzcu- 
LIARIA ET RETEX TINA. ). Cic. in FVerr. iii. 1 en 
An edict publiſhed at Rome was called EDICTUM 
URBANUM, Lid. 43. in the provinces, PROVIN- 
CIALE, Ibid. 46.; Sicilienſe, 45. &c. , 
ome 


— — * 
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Some think that the Prætor Urbanus only publiſhed an 
annual edict, and that the Prætor Peregrine; adminiſtered: 
juſtice, either according to it, or according to the law 
of nature and nations. But we read alſo of the edict of 
the Prætor Peregrinus, Cic. Fam. xiii. 59. And it ap- 
rome that in certain caſes he might even be appealed to 
or relief againſt the decrees of the Prætor Urbanus,. Cic. 
. err. i. 46. ;. Aſcon. in Cic. 5 Cafe de bell: ciu. iii. 20. 
The other magiſtrates publiſhed edits as well as the- 
prætor; the kings, Ziv. i. 32. & 44-3 the conſuls, Liv. 
ii. 24. viii. 6.; the dictator, Liv. ii. 30. viii. 34-3 the 
cenſors, Liv. xliii. 14.; Nep. in Cat. 1.; Gell. xv. 11.; 
the curule ædiles, Cic. Phil. ix. 7.; Plaut. Captiv. iv. 2. 
v. 43. ; the tribunes of the commons, Cic. in Verr. ii. 41.; 
the quæſtors, bid. iii. 7. So the provincial mag iſtrates, 
Cic. epiſt. paſſim. ; and under the emperors, the præfect 
of the city, of the prætorian cohorts, &c. So likewiſe 
the prieſts, as the pontifices and decemviri ſacrorum, Liv. 
xl. 37. the augurs, Yaler. Max. viii. 2. and in particu- 
lar the pontiſex maximus, Tacit. bilt. ii. 91. ; Gell. ii. 28. 
All theſe were called HONORATI, Liv. xxv. 5.; 
Ovid. Pont. iv. 5. v. 2 or Honore honeſtati. Sall. Cat. 34. 
henoribus honorati, Vellei. ii. 124. honore vel honoribus 
_ wfi, Flor. i. 13. 3 Cic. Flacc. 19. and therefore the 
law which was derived from their edits: was alſo called: 
JUS HONORARIUM. But of all theſe the edicts of: 
the prætor were the moſt: important. : 
The orders and decrecs of the emperors were ſome- 
times alſo called. edicta, but uſually re/cripta. See p. 23. 
The . magiſtrates in compoſing their edicts took the 
advice of the chief men of the ſtate; thus, Conſules, cum 
viros primarios atque ampliſſimos ctuitatis multos in conſili- 
um advecdſſent, tle confelii'ſententia pronunciarunt, &c. Cic. 
Verr. iii. 7. and ſometimes of one another; thus, Cum 
collegium prætorium tribuni- pleb. adhibuiſſent, ut res num- 
maria de communi ſententia conſlitueretur ; conſcripſerunt: 
communiter edictum, Cic. Off. iii. 20. Marius quod com- 
muniter compofitum ſuerat, ſolus edixit, Ibid. _ 
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The ſummoning of any one to appear in court, was 
likewiſe called Edictum. If a perſon did not obey ,the. 
firſt ſummons, it was repeated a ſecond and a third 
time; and then what, was called à peremptory | ſummons. 
was given, (EDICTUM PEREMPTORI daba- 
tur, quod diſceptationem perimeret, i. e. ultra tergiverſari 
non pateretur, which admitted of no farther delay); 
and if any one neglected it, he loſt his cauſe. Some-. 
times a ſummons of this kind was given all at once, and 
was called UNUM PRO @MNIBUS, Or UNUM PRO TRIBUS» 
We read of the ſenators being ſummoned to Rome from 
all Italy by an edi of the prætor, Liv. xliii. 11. 

Certain decrees of the prætor were called INTER 
DICTA; as, about acquiring, retaining, or recovering 
the poſſeſſion of a thing; to which Cicero alludes, Ur- 
banitatis poſſæſſonem quibuſuis iIxrRRDICTIS dgfendamuc, 
Fam. vii. 32. alſo about reſtoring, exhibiting, or pro- 
hibiting a thing; whence Horace, Sat. ii. 3. v. 217. 
INTERDICTO, buic (fc. inſano) mne adimat jus prætor, i. e. 
bonis interdicat. The prætor would take from him the 
management of his fortune, and appoint. him a curator,, 
Id. Epiſt. i. 1. according to a law of the Twelve Tables, 
(que ſurigſis et male rem gerentibus bohis in TEXDICI ie 
bat. } Cic. de Senect. 7. 


3. The INSIGNIA of the PRAETVOR. 


The prætor was attended by two lictors, in the city, 
who went before him with the /aſces ; and by fix lictors 
without the city. He wore the ?oga pratexta, which he 
aſſumed, as the conſuls did, on the firſt day of his of- 
ice, after having offered up vows (votis nuncupatis} in 
the capitol. 8 : 

When the prætor heard cauſes, he fat in the Forum 
or Comitium, on a TRIBUNAL, (in, or oſtener pro 
tribunali), which was a kind of ſtage or ſcaffold; (/ugge/- 
tun, v. us), in which was placed the Sella Curulis of the 
pretor, Cic. Verr. ii. 38. ; Mart. xi. 99. and a ſword 

and 
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and a fpear (GLADIUS et HASTA) were ſet up- 
right before him. The Tribunal was made of wood and 
moveable, Cic. in Vat. 14.; Suet. Cæſ. 84. fo large as to 
contain the ASSESSORES or counſel of the prætor, 


Cic. de Orat. i. 37. and others, Brut. 84. in the form of a 


ſquare, as appears from ancient coins. But when ſpacious 
halls were erected around the Forum, for the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, called BASILICZ, or Regiz ſc. zdes 
vel porticus, Suet. Aug. 31.3 Stat. Silv. 1. (Baca, roar) 
Zofim, v. 2.; e A. xvii. 11. from their largeneſs and 
magnificence, the Tribunal in them ſeems to have been 
of ſtone, and in the form of a ſemicircle, Yitruv. v. 1. 
the two ends of which were called Cornua, Tacit. Annal. 
i. 75. or Partes Prinores. Suet. Tib. 33. The firſt 
Baſilica at Rome appears to have been built by M. Por- 
eius Cato the Cenſor, A. U. 566, hence called Porciaz. 
Liv. xxxix. 44. vo] 

The JUDICES or jury appointed by the prætor, ſat 
on lower ſeats, called SUBSELLIA, Cic. Roſe. Am. 
Fl.; as alſo did the advocates, Id. de Orat. i. 62. the wit- 
neſſes, Id. Flacc. 10. and hearers, Brut. 84. ; Suet. Aug. 
$56. Whence Subſellia is put for the act of judging, 
Sact. Ner. 17. or of pleading, Cic. de Orat. i. 8. ii. 33. 
thus, Yerſatus in utriſque ſubſelliis. cum ſumma fama et fi- 
de; i. e. judicem et patronum egit: Cic. Fam. xiii. 10» 


A ſubſelliis in otium ſe conferre, to retire from pleading, 
14 


The inferior magiſtrates, when they ſat in judgement, 
( judicia exercebam , did not uſe a tribunal, but only 
ſubſellia 3; as, the tribunes, plebeian ædiles, and quæſtors, 
&c. Aſcon. in Cic. Suet. Claud. 23. 

The benches on which the ſenators ſat in the ſenate» 
houſe were likewiſe called {/e/lia, Cic. in Cat. i. 7. 
Hence, Longi ſubſellii judicatio, the ſlowneſs of the ſe- 
nate in decreeing, Cic. Fam iii. 9. And fo alſo the 
ſeats in the theatre, circus, &c. thus, Senatoria ſubſellia, 


Cic. pro Corn. 1. Bis ſeptena ſubſellia, the ſeats of the 
Equites, Mart. v. 28. 


In 
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In matters of leſs importance the prætor judged and 
paſſed ſentence without form, at any time or in any 
place, whether fitting or walking ; and then he was 
{aid COGNOSCERE, interlogui, diſcutere, E vel DE 
PLANO ; or, as Cicero expreſſes it, ex æquo loco, Fam. 
iii. 8.; Cæcin. 17. de Orat. 6. nan pro, vel e tribunali, aut 
ex ſuperiore loco 5 which expreſſions are oppoſed : So Snet. 
Tib. 33. But about all important affairs he judged in 
form on his tribunal. T4 ; 

The uſual attendants (MINIST RI vel apparitores ) of 
the prætor, beſides the lictors, were the SCRIBA,. 
who recorded his proceedings, { qui ada in tabulas refer- 
rent), Cic. FVerr. iii. 78. & 79. and the ACCENSIT, 
who ſummoned perſons, and called out when it was the 
third hour, or 9 o'clock before noon ; when it was mid- 
day, and when it was the ninth hour, or 3 o'clock af 
ternoon, FVarr. de ling. Lat. v. . 


4+ The number of PRÆET ORS at different times. 


While the Roman Empire was limited to Italy, there 
were only two d When Sicily and Sardinia were 
reduced to the form of a province, A. U. 526. two o- 
ther prætors were added to govern them, Liv. epit. xx.; 
and two more, when Hither and Farther Spain were ſub- 
dued, Id. xxxii. 27. & 28. In the year 571, only four 
prætors were created by the Bæbian law, which ordain- 
ed, that ſix prætors and four ſhould be created alternate- 
ly, Liv. xl. 44-3 but this regulation ſeems not to have 
been long obſerved. i „„ 

Of theſe ſix prætors two only remained in the city 
the other four, immediately-after having entered on their 
office, ſet out for their provinces. The prætors deter- 
mined their provinces, as the conſuls, by caſting lots, 
or by agreement, Liv. paſſim. 

Sometimes one prætor adminiſtered juſtice both be- 
twixt citizens and foreigners, Liv. xxv. 3. xxvii. 38. xxx. 1. 
XXxV. 41.; and in dangerous conjunctures, none of the 

prætors 
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prætors were exempted from military ſervice, Id. xxiii, 

The prætor Urhanus and Peregrinut adminiſtered ju. 
ſtice only in private or leſſer cautes ; but in public and 
important cauſes, the people either judged themſelves, 


or appointed perſons, one or more, to 3 at the 


trial, {qui quaſtioni præeſſent; Cie pro Cluent. 29. gue- 
rerent, guæſtiones publicas vel judicia exercerent, Liv. iv. 


51. Xxxviii. 55.3 Sall. Jug. 40.) who were called Q. 


SITORES or Qugſtores parricidii, whoſe authority laſt- 
ed only till the trial was over. Sometimes a diQator 
was created for holding trials, Liv. ix. 26. But, A. U. 


604, it was determined that the Prætor Urbanus and 
Peregrinus ſhould continue to exerciſe their uſual juriſ. 
dictions; and that the four other prætors ſhould during 


their magiſtracy alſo remain in the city, and preſide at 
public trials: one, at trials concerning extortion, de 
repetundir ) ; another, concerning bribery, { de ambit ) ; 
a third, concerning crimes committed againſt the ftate, 
{ de majeſtate ) ; and a fourth, about Side the pu- 
blic treaſury, ( de peculatu . Theſe were called QUA. 
STIONES PERPETULE, Cic. Brut. 26. becauſe they 


were annually aſſigned / mandabantur } to particular præ- 


tors, who always conducted them for the whole year, 
{qui perpetud exercerent), according to a certain form 
preſcribed by law; ſo that there was no need, as for- 


merly, of making a new law, or of appointing extraor- 
dinary inquiſitors to prefide at them, who ſhould reſign 
their authority when the trial was ended. But ſtill, 


when any thing unuſual or atrocious happened, the peo- 
ple or ſenate judged about the matter themſelves, or ap- 


pointed inquiſitors to preſide at the trial; and then they 


were ſaid extra ordinem quzrere : as in the caſe of Clo- 


dius, for violating the ſacred rites of the Bona Dea, or 


ood goddeſs, Cic. Att. i. 13. 14. & 16. ; and of Milo, 
br the murder of Clodius, Cic. pro Mil. &c. 
L. Sulla encreaſed the number of the Quæſtiones per- 


petuæ, by adding thoſe de FALSO, vel de crimine fall, 


concerning forgers of wills or other writs, coiners or 
| makers 
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makers of baſe money, &c. ; de SICARIIS e VENE-» 
FICIS, about ſuch as killed a perſon with weapons or 
poiſon ; et de PARRICIDIS: on which account he 
created two additional prætors, A. U. 672; ſome ſay 
four. Julius Cæſar encreaſed the number of prætors, 
frſt to ten, A. U. 707; then to fourteen ; and after- 
wards to ſixteen, Dion. Caſs. xlii. xliii. The triumvirs 
made 64 prætors, Id. xlviii. Auguſtus reduced the 
number ro twelve, but afterwards made them ſixteen, 
Pompon. de orig. jur. ii. 28. According to Tacitus, there 
were no more than twelve at his death, Annal. i. 14. 
Claudius added two prætors for the cogniſance of truſts, 
{ qui de fideicommiſis jus dicerent J. The number then 
was eighteen 3 but afterwards it varied. en 
Upon the decline of the empire, the principal funce- 
tions of the prætors were conferred on the pre schu: præ- 
torio, and othicr magiſtrates inſtituted by the emperors. 
The prætors of courſe ſunk in their importance; under 
Valentinian their number was reduced to three; and 
this magiſtracy, having become an empty name, ( inane 
nomen, Boech. de conſol. philoſ. iii. 4+), was at laſt en- 
tirely ſuppreſſed, as it is thought, under Juftinian. 


m. CENSORS. 


Two magiſtrates were firſt created, A. U. 312, for 
taking an account of the number of the people, and the 
value of their fortunes, ¶cenſui agenda]; whence they 
were called CENSORES, Liv. et Fe. As the con- 
ſuls, being engaged in wars abroad, or commotions at 
home, had not leiſure for that buſineſs, (uon confulibus. 
operæ erat, ſc. pretium, i. e. iis non vacabat id negotium 
agere) ; the cenſus had been intermitted for 17 years, 
Liv. iii. 22. iv. 8. . : | f 

The cenſors at firſt continued in office for five years, 
Did. But afterwards, leſt they ſhould abuſe their au- 
thority, a law was paſſed by Mamercus Milius the 
dictator, ordaining, that _— ſhould be e ” every 

| by five 
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five years ; but that their power ſhould continue only a 
year and a half. ¶ Ex quinguennali annua ac ſemeſtri; 
cenſura fadta eft ). Liv. iv. 24. ix. 33. 

The cenſors had all the enſigns of the conſuls, except 


the lictors. 


The cenſors were uſually choſen from the moſt re- 
ſpectable perſons of conſular dignity ; at firſt only from 
among the patricians, but afterwards likewiſe from the 


| 3 The firſt plebeian cenſor was C. Marcius 


utilus, A. U. 404. who alſo had been the firſt ple- 
beian dictator, Liv. vii. 22. Afterwards a law. was made, 
that one of the cenſors ſhould always be a plebeian, 
Sometimes both cenſors were plebeians, Liv. epit. 59. 
and ſometimes thoſe were p49 cenſors, who had nei- 


ther been conſuls nor prætors, Liv. xxvii. 6. & 11. ; but 


not ſo after the ſecond Punic war. 3 
The laſt cenſors, namely Paulus and Plancus, under 
Auguſtus, are ſaid to have been private perſons, (PRT. 
VATI), Dio, liv. not that they had never borne any 
public office before, but to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Emperor; all beſides him being called by that name, 
Stet. T acit. & Plin. paſſim. - £ | 
The power of the cenſors at firſt was ſmall ; but af- 
terwards it became very great. All the orders of the 
fate were ſubje& to them, ¶ cenſoribus ſubjecti, Liv. iv. 
24.). Hence the cenſorſhip is called by Plutarch the 


ſummit of all preferments, { omnium honorum apex, vel 


faftigium J, in. Cat. Maj. and by Cicero, magiſtra pudoris 


et modeſiie . in Piſ. 44 The title of Cenſor was eſteem- 
ed more honourable than that of Conſul; as appears 
from ancient-coins and ſtatues; and it was reckoned the 
chief ornament of nobility, to be ſprung from a cenſo- 
rian family, Valer. viii. 13. Tacit. Ann. iii. 28.3 if. iii. 


9 | 
The office of the cenſors was chiefly to eſtimate the 
fortunes, and to inſpect the morals of the citizens, Cic. 


de leg. iii. 3. 
The cenſors performed the cenſus in the campus Mar- 
Tiut. Seated in their curule chairs, and 2 by 
Ol eir 
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their clerks and other officers, they ordered the citizens, 
divided into their clafſes and centuries, and alſo into 
their tribes, Liv. xxix. 37. to be called { citari before 
them by a herald, each in his order, and to give an ao- 
count of their fortunes, family, &c. according to the 
inſtitution of Servius Tullius. See p. 81. At the ſame 
time they reviewed the ſenate and equeſtrian order, ſup- 
plied the vacant places in both, and inflicted various 
marks of diſgrace on thoſe who deſerved it. A ſenator 
they excluded from the\.fenate-houſe, { ſenalu movebant, 
vel -jiciebant ), ſee p. 6. ; an eques they deprived of his 
public horſe, (eguum adimebant ), fee p. 27.3 and any o- 
ther citizen they removed from a more honourable to a 
leſs honourable tribe, (fribu movebant) 3. or deprived him 
of all the privileges of a Roman citizen, except liberty, 
(ærarium faciebant; Liv. Qui per hoc nom eſſet in albo cen- 
turiæ ſuæ, fed ad hoc efſet civis tantum, ut pro capite ſus 
tributi nomine æra penderet, Aſcon. in Cie.); or, as it is 
otherwiſe expreſſed, in tabulas Caritum, vel inter Caerites 
referebant, i. e. jure ſuffragii privabant ; Gell. xvi. 13. 
Hence Cerite cer digni, for worthleſs perſons, Horat. 


epiſt. i. 6. v. 63. But this laſt — does not often oc- 


cur. Cicero and Livy almoſt always uſe Ærarium face- 
re; in vel inter ararios referre: This mark of. diſgrace 
was alſo. inflicted on a ſenator or an eques, and was then 
always added to the mark of diſgrace peculiar to their 
order; thus, Cenſores Mamercum, qui fuerat dictator, tri- 
bu moverunt, ottuplicateque cenſu, (i. e. having made the 
valuation of his eſtate eight times more than it ought, 
that thus he might be obliged to pay eight times more 
tribute,) ærarium fecerunt, Liv. iv. 24. Omnes, quos ſe- 
ratu moverunt, quibuſqus equos ademerunt, ærarios fecerunt 
et tribu moverunt, xlii. 10. The cenſors themſelves did 
not ſometimes agree about their powers in this reſpect: 
Claudius negabat, Sufragii lationem injuſſu populi cenſo- 
rem cuiguam homini adimere paſſe. Neque enim ſi tribu me- 
vere poſſet,, quod fit nihil aliud quam mutart j ubere tribum, 
ies omnibus. ve & xxx. tribubus emovere poſſe : id ęſt, civita- 

2 , len 
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tem libertatemgue eripere, non ubi cenſeatur finire, ſed cenſu 
excludere. Hac inter ipſos diſceptata, &c. Liv. xlv. 15. 
The cenſors could inflict theſe marks of diſgrace upon 
what evidence and for what cauſe they judged proper; 
but, when they expelled from the ſenate, they common- 
ly annexed a reaſon to their cenſure, Iv. xxxix. 42. 
which was called SUBSCRIPTIO CENSORIA, Cic 
pro Cluent. 43. & 44. 2 | 
The cenſors not only could hinder one another from 
inflicting any cenſure, (ut alter de ſenatu moveri velit, al. 
ter retineat ; ut alter in ærarios referri, aut tribu moveri 
Jubeat, alter vetet, Cic. ibid. Tres eject de 2 reti. 
nuit quoſdam Lepidus a collega preteritor. Liv. xl. 51. );] 
but they might even ſtigmatiſe one another, Liv. xxix. 33. 
The citizens in the colonies and free towns were there 
inrolled by their own cenſors, according to the form 
preſcribed by the Roman cenſors, (ex formula ab Roma - 
ris cenforibus data), and an account of them was tranſ- 
mitted to Rome, Liv. xxix. 15. So that the ſenate 
might ſee at one view the wealth and condition of t 
whole empire,  /bid. 37. Way cl 
The cenſors divided the citizens into elaſſes and cen- 
turies, according to their fortunes. They added new 
tribes to the old, when it was neceſſary, Liv. x. g. ; Epit. 
19. They let the public lands and taxes, fee p. 65.; 
and the regulations which they preſcribed to the farmers- 
general (mancipibus v. eee. were called Leges vel 
Tabulæ Cenſoriæ, Cic. Verr. iii. 6.; in Rull. i. 2. 5 
The cenſors agreed with undertakers about building 
and repairing the public works, ſuch as temples, portices, 
&c. (opera publica edificanda et reficienda REDEMPTO- 
RIBUS Fcabant) ; which they examined when finiſhed, 
( probaverunt, i. e. red et ex ordine facta efſs pronunciave- 
runt) ; and cauſed to be kept in good repair, ( /arta 
tefta exigebant, ic. et.), Liv. iv. 22. . 5 1. xlii. 3. XIv. 15. 
The cenſors had the charge of paving the ſtreets and 
making the public roads, bridges, aquæducts, &c. Liv. 
IX. 29. & 43. Kli. 27. They likewiſe made contracts a- 


bout furniſhing the public tacrifices, Plutarch in * 
an 
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and horſes for the uſe of the curule magiſtrates, : Liv» 
xxiv. 18.; Feſt. in voc. Equi CuruLEs: alſo about feed 
ing the geeſe which were kept in the Capitol, Cic. pro 
Roſe. Am. IO *** TIX" . ew ws BY a ; 

They took care that private perſons ſhould not occu« 
py what belonged to the public, Liv. iv. 8. And if any 
one refuſed-to- obey their ſentence, they could fine him, 
and diſtrain his effects till he made payment, Liv. xliii. 16. 

The impofing of taxes is often aſcribed to the cenſors; 
but this was done by a decree of the ſenate and the or- 
der of the people; without which the cenſors had not 
even the right of laying out the public money, nor of 
letting the public lands, Liv. xxvit. 11. xl. 46. xli. 27. 
xliv. 16. Hence the ſenate fometimes cancelled their 
leaſes; / /ocationes iuductbamt ), when. they diſapproved. of 
them, Id. xxxix. 444. | | 

The. cenſor had no right to propoſe laws, or to lay 
any thing before-the ſenate or people, unleſs by means 
of the conſul or prætor, or a tribune of the commons, 
Plin. hift. nat. xxxv. 17. 3 Liv. lac. cit. 

The power of the cenſors did: not. extend: to publie 
crimes, or to ſuch things as came under the cegniſance 
of the civil magiſtrate, and were puniſhable. by law ;. 
but only to matters of a private nature, and. of. leſs im- 
portance : as, if one did not cultivate: his ground pro- 
perly, Gell. iv. 12. if an eques did not take proper care 
of his horſe, which was called Incuz1a or [mpolitia, I» 
bid. ; if one lived too long unmarried, or contracted debt. 
without cauſe, &c. Yaler. Max. ii. 9. ;: and particularly, 
if any one had not behaved with ſufficient bravery 1n. 
war, Liv. xxive 18. or was of diſſolute morals, Cic. 
Cluent. 47. ;- above all, if a per ſon had violated his oath,. 
Liv. Thidi & Cic. Of. iii. 31. | 

The accuſed were uſually permitted to make their de- 
tence, (cauſam dicere), Liv. loc. cit. | 

The ſentence of the cenſors, (ANIMADVERSIO- 
CENSORIA vel judicium cenforis), only affected the 
rank and character of perſons. It was therefore proper- 
ly called IGNOMINIA,: (quad. in nomine fantam, i. e. 
dignitate verſabatur), and in later times had no other 

| M 3 effect, 
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effect, than of putting a man to the bluſh, (nihil fere 
damnats afferebat præter ruborem), Cic. . 
It was not fixed and unalterable, as the deciſion of a 


court of law, (non pro re judicata habebatur) ; but might 


be either taken off by the next cenſors, or rendered in- 
effectual by the verdict of a jury, or by the ſuffrages of 
the Roman * Thus we find C. Geta, who had 

the ſenate by the cenſors, A. U. 639, the 
very next /uſirum himſelf made cenſor, Cic. pro Cluent, 
42. Sce p. 6. Sometimes the ſenate added force to the 
feeble ſentence of the cenſors, (inerti cenſoriæ note), by 
their decree, which impoſed an additional puniſhment, 
Liv. xxiv. 18. 

The office of cenſor was once exerciſed by a dictator, 
Liv. xxiii. 22. & 23. After Sylla, the election of cen- 
ſors was intermitted for about 17 years, Aſcon. in Cic. 
When the cenſors acted 1mproperly, they might be 
brought to a trial; as they ſometimes were by a tribune 
of the commons, Liv. xxiv. 43. xliii. 15. 16. Nay we 
ſind a tribune ordering a cenſor to be ſeized and led to 

riſon, Liv. ix. 34.; and even to be thrown from the 

arpeian rock, Id. epit. 59.; but both were prevented by 
their colleagues. | bs he 
Iwo things were peculiar to the cenſors, 1. No one 
could be elected a ſecond time to that office, according 
to the law of C. Martius Rutilus, who refuſed: a ſecond 
cenſorſhip when conferred on him, hence firnamed CEN- 
SORINUS, Pater. Max. iv. 1.—2. If one of the cen- 
ſors died, another was not ſubſtituted in his room ; but 
his ſurviving colleague was obliged to reſign his office, 
Liv. xxiv. 43. Xxvii. 6. 1 


The death of a cenſor was eſteemed ominous, beeauſe 
it had happened that a cenſor died, and another was cho- 
ſen in his place, in that {uſfrum in which Rome was ta- 


ken by the Gauls, Liv. v. 31. vi. 27. 


The cenſors entered on their office immediately aſter 
their election. It was cuſtomary, when the comitia were 
over, that they ſat down on their curule chairs in the 
campus Martius before the temple of Mars, Liv. B. | 

| etore 


4 under the title of PRAFECTUS MORUM vel ori- 
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Before they began to execute their office, they ſwore 
that they would do nothing through favour or hat | 
but that they would act uprightly; and when they re- 
ſigned their office, they ſwoxe that they had done fo. 
hen going up to the treaſury, (in ærarium eſcendentes ), 
they left a liſt of thoſe whom they had, made ærarti- 
Liv. xxix. 37. | nog 

A record of the proceediogy of the cenſors (memoria 
publica - recenſionis; tabulis, publicis impreſſa) was, kept in 
the temple of the nymphs, Cic. pro Mil. 27. and is. alſo 
ſaid to — been preſerved with great care by their de- 
ſcendants, Dzonyſ. 14. n. 

One of the cenſors, to whom it fell by lot, after the 
cenſus was finiſhed, offered a ſolemn ſacrifice (/uſtrum con- 
didit) in the Campus Martius. See p. 84. 

The power of the cenſors continued unimpaired to 
the tribuneſhip of Clodius, A. U. 695, who got a law 
paſſed, ordering that no ſenator ſhould be degraded by 
the cenſors, unleſs he had been formally accuſed and 
condemned by both cenſors; but this law was abroga- 
ted, and the powers of the cenſorſhip reſtored ſoon after 
by Q. Metellus Scipio, A. U. 701, Aſcon. in Cic.; 
Dia, XX. + | 14 : 

Under the emperors the office of cenſor was aboliſh- 
ed; but the chief parts of it were exerciſed by the em- 
perors themſelves, or by other magiſtrates. 

Julius Czſar made a review of the people / recenſum 
populi egit, after a new manner, in the ſeveral ſtreets, 
by means. of the proprietors of the houſes, (vicatim per 
dominos in — wet. Ful. 41.; but this was not a 
review of the whole Roman people, but only of the 
poorer ſort, who received a monthly gratuity of corn 
from the public, id. which uſed to be given them in 
former times, firſt at a low price, Liv. ii. 34. and after- 
wards by the law of Clodius for nought, Cic. pro Sext. 
25.3 Aſcon. in Cic. | 5 

Julius Cæſar was appointed by the ſenate to inſpect 
the morals of the citizens for three years, Dio, xliii. 


but, 
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Zur, Suet. Jul. 56. ; Cic. Fam. ix. 15. A power "ſimi. 
far to this ſeems to have been conferred on Pompey in 
his third conſulfhip, ( corrigendit moribts delectur . T acit, 
Ann. ii. 8. ö NEO; F499 | 
Auguſtus "thrice made a review of the people; the 
_ and laft time with a colleague, and the fecond time 
one. i | 


le was inveſted by the ſenate wih the ſame cenſo- 


rian power as Julius Czfar,. repeatedly for five years, 
according to Dion Caſſius, liii. according to Syeton for 
life, '{ recepit et morum legumque regimen — ) Set. 
Aug. 27 under the ex, of MAGISTER MORUM,. 
Fat Conf. ' Hence, Horace, Epiſt. ii. 17. 
Cum tot ſuſtineas, ac tanta negotia folus,. : 
Res Italas armis tuteris,, moribus ornes,. 
Legibus emendes, &. 


LN 


- Auguſtus however declined the title of cenſor; al 


though he is ſo called' by Macrobius, Sat. ii. 4. Some 


of the ſucceeding emperors aſſumed this title, particus 
larly thoſe of the Flavian family, but moſt of them re- 
jected it, as Frajan, Plin. paneg. 45- 5 after whom we: 
rarely find it mentioned. = 4. 


Tiberius thought the cenſorſhip unfit for his time, 


non id tempus cenſure}, Tacit. Ann. ii. 33. It was 


therefore intermitted during his government; as it was 
likewiſe during that of his ſucceſſor. | 

A review of the people was made by Claudius and 
L. Vitellius, the father of the emperor A. Vitellius,. 
A. U. 800, Suet. Claud. 16.; Vit. 2.; by Veſpaſian and 


Titus, A. U. 827. Suet. Veſp: .; Tit: 6.; but ne- 
ver after: Cenferinus de die nat. 18. ſays, that this re- 
view was made only ſeventy-five times during 650, or- 
rather 630 years, from its firft inſtitution-under Servius: 


to the time of Veſpaſian; after which it was totally diſ- 


: continued, Tbhid. | 


Decius endeavoured* to reſtore the cenſorſhip in the 


perſon of Valerian, but without eſſect. The corrupt 


morals 


1 
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morals of Rome at that period could not bear ſuch a 
magiſtrate, Trebell. Pollio in V. aler. 


W. TRIBUNES & the People. 


The plebeians being oppreſſed by the patricians on 
account of debt, Liv. ii. 23, &c. at the inſtigation of 
one Sicinius, made a ſeceſſion to a mountain afterwards 
called Mons Sacer, three miles from Rome, A. U. 260, 
IB. 32. ; nor could they be prevailed on to return, till 
they obtained from the patricians a remiſſion of debts 
for thoſe who were inſolvent, and liberty to ſuch as had 
been given up to ſerve. their creditors ; and likewiſe 


that the plebeians ſhould have proper magiſtrates of 


their own to protect their rights, whoſe perſons ſhould 
be ſacred and inviolable, ( /acroſant#), Liv. i. 55. ; 
Dionyſ. vi. They were called TRIBUNES, according 
to Varro, J. iv. becauſe they were firſt created from the 
tribunes of the ſoldiers. 1 „ ; 
Two tribunes were at firſt. created, Cic. pro Corn. 1. 
at the aſſembly by curiæ, who, according to Livy, cre- 
ated three colleagues to themſelves, 11. 33- In the year 
283, they were firſt elected at the Comitia Tributa, 
c. 58. and A. U. 297, ten tribunes were created, Liv. 
iii. 30. two out of each claſs, which number continued 
ever after. | | 


No patrician could be made tribune, unleſs firſt ad- 


opted into a plebeian family, as was the caſe with Clo- 
dius the enemy of Cicero, pro Dom. 16. ; Suet. Ful. 20. 
At one. time however we find two patricians of conſu- 
lar dignity elected tribunes, Liv. iii. 65.: And no one 
could be made tribune or plebeian zdile, whoſe father 
had borne a curule office, and was alive, Liv. xxx. 19. 
nor whoſe father was a captive, xxviii. 21. , 
The tribunes were at firſt choſen indiſcriminately from 
among the plebeians; but it was, ordained by the. Atini- 
an law, ſome think A. U 623, that no one ſhould: be 
made tribune who was not a ſenator, Gell. xv. 8, ; 'Suet, 


Aup. 
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Aug. 10. And we read, that when there were not ſe. 
natorian candidates, Auguſtus choſe them from the equi: 
tes, Suet. Aug. 40. But others think, that the Atini- 
an law only. ordained, that thoſe who were made tri- 
bunes ſhould of. courſe be ſenators, and'did not pre- 
ſcribe any reſtriction concerning their election. See Ma- 
nutius de legg. 0 l 5 

One of the tribunes, choſen by lot, preſided at the 
eomitia for electing tribunes, Liv. iii. 1 After the 
abdication of the decemuiri, when there were no tri» 
bunes, the Pontifex Maximus preſided at their election, 
c. 54+ If the aſſembly was broken off ( comitia di. 
rempea ent), before the ten tribunes were elected, 
thoſe who were created might chnſe-(cooptare) colleagues 
for themſelves to complete the number, c. 65. But a 
law was immediately paſſed by one Trebonius to pre- 
vent this for the future, which enacted, © That he who 
preſided ſhould continue the comitia, and recall the 
tribes to give their votes, till ten were elected.“ bid. 

The tribunes always entered on their office the 10th 
of December, (ante diem guartum Idis Decembrit), be- 
cauſe the firſt tribunes were elected on that day, Liv. 
xxxix. 52. In the time of Cicero however Afconius 
ſays, it was on the 5th (noni Decembris), in prozm. 
Ferr. 10. But this ſeems not to have been ſo; for Ci- 
cero himſelf on that day calls Cato #ribunus defrgnatur, 
pro Sext. 28. 1 | 
I be tribunes wore no foga prætexta, nor had they any 
external mark of dignity, except a kind of beadle, called 
viator, who went before them. It is thought they were 
not allowed to uſe a carriage, Cic. Phil. ii. 24: 3 Plut. 
Durſt. Rom. 81. When they adminiſtered juſtice, they 
had no tribunal, but ſat on ſu3/e//ia or benches, Aſcon. in 
Cic. 9 5 

The power of the tribunes at firſt was very limited. 
It conſiſted in hindering, not in acting, Dionyſ. vii. and 
was expreſſed by the word VETO, 7 forbid it. They 
had only the right of ſeizing, but not of ſummoning ; 
( prehen/ſtonem, ſed non vocationem habebant); Gell. xi 1 2. 
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Their office was only to aſſiſt the plebeians againſt the 
patricians and magiſtrates: '( Auxilii, non pene jus das 
tum illi poteflati), Liv. ii. 35. vi. 37. Hence they were 
ſaid, efe privati, fine imperio, /ine magiſtratu, ii. 56. not 
being dignified with the name of magiſtrates, Plut. in 
Coriol. et Quæſl. Rom. 81. as they were afterwards, 
Liv. iv. 2.; Sall. Jug. 37. They were not even allowed 
to enter the ſenate. See p. 15. | 12 

But in proceſs of time they increaſed their influence 
to ſuch a degree, that, under pretext of defending the 
rights of the people, they did almoſt whatever they 
pleaſed. They hindered the collection of tribute, Liv. 
v. 12. the enliſting of ſoldiers, iv. 1. and the creation 
of magiſtrates, which they did at one time for five 
years, Liv. vi. 35. They could put a negative (inter- 
cedere) upon all the decrees of the ſenate and ordinances 
of the people, Cic. pro Mil. 6.; Liv. xlv. 21.; and a 
ſingle tribune by his VETO could ſtop the proceedings 
of all the other magiſtrates, which Cetar calls extremun 
jus tribunorum, de bell. civ. i. 4. ; Liv. ii. 44+ iv. 6. & 48. 
vi. 35. Such was the force of this word, that whoever 
did not obey it, whether magiſtrate or private perſon, 
was immediately ordered to be led to priſon by a viator, 
or a day was appointed for his trial before the people, 
as a violator of the ſacred power of the tribunes. 

If any one hurt a tribune in word or deed, he was 
held accurſed, { /acer), and his goods were confiſcated, 
Liv. iii. 5 5. Dionyſe vi. Under the ſanction of this law, 
they carried their power to an extravagant height. 
They claimed a right to prevent. conſuls from ſetting 
out to their provinces, Plut. in Craſſ. and even to pull 
victorious generals from their triumphal chariot, Cic. 
pro Cel. 14. They ſtopped the courſe of juſtice by put- 
ting off trials, Cc. Phil. ii. 2.3 in Vatin. 14. and hin- 
dering the execution of a ſentence, Cic. de prov. conf. 8. ; 
Liv. xxxviii. 60. They ſometimes ordered the military 
tribunes, and even the conſuls themſelves, to priſon, Liv. 
Iv. 26. v. 9. epit. Iv. ; Cic. in Vatin. g. & 10. (as the 
Ephori at Lacedzmon did their kings, Nep. in 9 3-3 
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whom the tribunes at Rome reſembled, Cic. de hep, 
Lt. 7.). Hence it was ſaid, Datum ſub jugum tribunitie 
poteſtatis conſulatum fuiſſe, Liv. iv. 26. | 

The tribunes uſually did not give their negative to a 
law, till leave had been granted to ſpeak for and againſt 


* ; 


it, Liv. xlv. 21. | | 
The only effectual method of reſiſting the power of 
the tribunes, was, to procure one or more of their num- 
ber, (e collegio tribunorum), to put a negative on the 
proceedings of the reſt, Liv. ii. 44. iv. 48. vi. 35. but 
thoſe, who did ſo, might afterwards be brought to a trial 


before the people by their colleagues, Liv. v. 29. 


Sometimes a tribune was prevailed on by entreaties 
or threats to withdraw his negative, (interceſſiane dejiſte- 
re), or he demanded time to conſider it, (nodem fibi ad 
deliberandum poſtulavit; ſe poſjero die moram nullam ef 
facturum), Cic. pro Sext. 34.3 Attic. iv. 2.; Fam. viii. 8.; 
or the conſuls were armed with dictatorial power to 
oppoſe him, Cæſ. de bell. civ. i. 4. ; Cic. Phil. ii. 21. 
& 22. We alſo find the ſenate exerciſing a right of li- 
miting the power of the tribunes, which was called 
CIRCUMSCRIPTIO, Cie. Att. vii. 9.; pro Mil. 3z.; 
Ceſ. de bell. civ. i. 32. and of removing them from their 
office, (a republica removendi, i. e. curid et foro interdi- 
cendi), Cef. de bell. civ. iii. 21.; Suet. Jul. 16.; as they 
did likewiſe other magiſtrates, /bid. ; & Cic. Phil. xiii. . 
The tribuneſhip was ſuſpended when the decemviri 
were created, Liv. iii. 32. but not when a dictator was 
appointed, vi. 38. e 

The power of the tribunes was confined to the city, 
and a mile round it; (aegue enim provocationem eſſe hn- 
gius ab urbe mille paſſuum) ; Liv. iii. 20. unleſs when 
they were ſent any where by the ſenate or people ; and 
then they might, in any part of the empire, ſeize even 
a proconſul at the head of his army, and bring him to 
Rome, (Jure ſacroſanctæ poteſtatis.) Liv. xxix. 20. 

The tribunes were not allowed to remain all night 
(pernoftare) in the country, nor to be above one whole 
day out of town, except at the Feriæ Latine ; and their 

doors 
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doors were open day and night, that they might be 
always ready to receive the requeſts and complaints of 
the wretched, Gell. iii. 2. xin. 12.3 Macrob. Sat. i. 3. 

The tribunes were addreſſed by the name TRIBUVxt. 
Thoſe who implored their aſſiſtance, [eos appellabant, 
vel auxilium implorabant), ſaid, A vors, Tazinux1, ro- 
STULO, UT MIHI AUXIL1O siris. The tribunes anſwer- 
ed, Avux1Lio ERiIMUs, vel NON ERIMUS, Liv. iv. 26. 
XXVIile 45» ; | | | 

When a law was to be paſſed, or a decree of the ſe- 
nate to be made, after the tribunes had conſulted to- 
gether, {cum in conſilium ſece/iſent), one of their number 
declared, {ex ſua collegarumque ſententia vel pro collegis pro- 
nunciavit ), SE INTERCEDERF, vel NON INTERCEDERE, au? 
MORAM FACERE comitiit, delectui, %c. Alſo, $E NON PAS- 
$UROS legen ferri vel abragari; relationem fiert de, &c. 
This was called DECRETUM 7ribunorum, Liv. paſſim. 

Sometimes the tribunes ſat in judgement, and what 
they decreed was called their EDICTUM or decretum, 
Cic. Verr. ii. 41. If any one differed from the reſt, he 
likewiſe pronounced his decree ; thus, Tib. Gracchus ita 
decrevit : QUO MINUS EX BON1S L. Scirioxis QUOD ju- 
DICATUM SIT, REDIGATUR, SE non INTERCEDERE 
PRETORI., L. SCiPIONEM Non PASSURUM iN car- 
CERE ET IN VINCULIS ESSE, MITTIQUE zun SE JU- 
BERE, Liv. xxxviii. 60. 9 XS 

The tribunes early aſſumed the right of holding the 
cmitia by tribes, and of making laws (PLEBISCI- 
TA), which bound the whole Roman people, Liv. iii. 
10. & 55. (See p. 102.) They alſo exerciſed the 
power of holding the ſenate, A. U. 298. Dionyſ. x.; 
Cic. de leg. iii. 10.; of diſmiſſing it, when aſſembled 
by another, Appian. de bell. civ. ii.; and of making a 
motion, although the conſuls were preſent, Cic. Phil. 
Vit. 1.; pro Sext. 11. 

The tribunes often aſſembled the people merely to 
make harangues to them, (concionem advocabant, vel 
pulum ad concionem) ; Gell. xiii. 14. By the ICLLIAN 
law it was forbidden, under the ſevereſt penalties, to in- 
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terrupt a tribune while ſpeaking, Dion: Vit. 3. Cic. pro 
Sext. 37- and no one was allowed to ſpeak without their 
E Hence concionem dare, to grant leave to 
peak, Cic. Att. iv. 2.; in concionem aſcendere, to mount 

the refira, Ibid.; concionem habere, to make a ſpeech, or 
to hold an aſſembly for ſpeaking ; and ſo, in concionem 
venire, Cic. pro Sext. 50. : but to hold, an aſſembly for 
voting about any thing, was, habere comtia vel AGERE 
cum populo, Gell. xiii. 15. | 

The tribunes limited the time of ſpeaking even to the 
conſuls. themſelves, Cic. pro Rabir. 2. and ſometimes 
would not permit them to ſpeak at all. (See p. 118.) 
They could bring any one before the aſſembly, Cad con- 
cionem vel in concione producere), and force them to an- 
ſwer what queſtions were put to them, Cic. in Vatin. 
10.; in Piſ. 6. & 7. ; poſt red. in Sen. 6, ; Dio, 38. 

By theſe harangues the tribunes often inflamed the 
populace againſt the nobility, and prexailed on them to 
paſs the moſt pernicious laws. g 

The laws which excited the greateſt contentions, were 
about dividing the public lands to the poorer citizens, 
(LEGES AGRARLE) ; Liv. ii. 41. iv. 48. vi. 11.; 
Cic. in Rull.; about the diſtribution of corn at a low 
price or for nought, (Leger FRUMENTARLE vel 
annonariæ ), Liv. epit. Ix. Ixxi.; Cic. ad Heren. I. 12.; 
pro Sext. 25.3; Aſcon. in Cic.; and about the diminution of 
intereſt, (de levando fenere ), and the abolition of debts 
either in whole or in part, ¶ de novis tabulis ;—leges FOE- 
NEBRES.), Liv. vi. 27. & 35. vii. 16. & 42. XXIV. J.; 
Paterc. ii. 23. (See p. 45.) | 

But theſe popular laws were uſually joined by the tri- 
bunes with others reſpecting the aggrandiſement of 
themſelves and their order, Liv. vi. 35. & '39.; and 
when the latter were granted, the former were often 
dropped, c. 42. At laſt, however, after great ſtruggles 
the tribunes laid open-the way for plebeians to al the 
offices of the ſtate, 1 25 | | 

The government of Rome was 1 0 brought to its 
juſt egralibrium. There was no obſtruction to merit, _ 

| the 
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the moſt deferving were promoted. The republic was 
managed for ſeveral ages with quiet and moderation, 
{ placide modęſtogue. J. But when wealth and luxury were 
introduced, and avarice had ſeized all ranks, eſpecially 
after the deſtruction of Carthage, the more wealthy 
plebeians joined the patricians, and they in conjunction 
ingroſſed all the honours and emoluments of the ſtate. 
The body of the people were oppreſſed ; and the tri- 
bunes, either overawed or gained, did not exert their in- 
fluence to prevent it ; or rather perhaps their mterpo- 
ſition was diſregarded, Sall. Fug. 41. ; 

At laſt Tiberius and Caius — the grandſons 
of the great Scipio Africanus by his daughter Cor ne- 
lia, bravely undertook to aſſert the liberties of the 
people, and to check the oppreſſion of the nobility. 
But not being properly ſupported by the multitude, 
they fell a ſacrifice to the rage of their adverſaries, who, 
with the conſul Opimius at their head, ſlaughtered a 


great number of the plebeians, bid. c. 42. 


The fate of the Gracchi diſcouraged others from eſpou- 
fing the caufe of the people. In conſequence of which 
the power of the nobles was inereaſed, and the wretched 
plebeians were more oppreſſed than ever, Sall. Fug. 31. 

But in the Jugurthine war, when, by the — 
corruption of the nobility the republic had been baſely 
betrayed, the plebeians, animated by the bold eloquence 
of the tribune Memmius, regained the aſcendency, [bid 
40, 65, 73, & 84. The conteſt betwixt the two ordere 
was renewed ; but the people being miſſed and abuſed 
by their favourite, the faithleſs and ambitious Marius, 
the nobility again prevailed under the conduct of Sylla. 

Sylla abridged, and in a manner extinguiſhed the 
power of the tribunes, by enacting, * That whoever 
had been tribune, ſhould not afterwards enjoy any other 
magiſtracy; that there ſhould be no appeal to the tri- 
bunes; that they ſhould not be allowed to aſſemble the 
people and make harangues to them, nor 'to propoſe 
laws,” Liv. epit. 895 but ſhould only retain the right of 
interceſſion, Cic. de bell. civ. i. 6. ; Cic. de leg. ini. . 
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But after the death of Sylla the power of the tribune 
was reſtored. In the conſulſhip of Cotta, A. U. 679, 
they obtained the right of enjoying other offices, Aſcon. 
in Cic.; and in the conſulſhip of Pompey and Craſſus, 


A. U. 683, all their former powers, Sall. Cat. 31. ; Cic. 


in Verr. i. 15. fir 
The tribunes henceforth were employed by the lead- 

ing men as the tools of their ambition. Backed by a 
hired mob, (a conducta plebe ſtipati ), they determined e- 
very thing by force. They made and abrogated laws at 
pleaſure, Cic. in Piſ. 4. pro Sext. 25. They diſpoſed of 
the public lands and taxes as they thought proper, and 
conferred provinces and commands on thoſe who purcha- 
{ed them at the higheſt price, Cic. bo Sext. 6, 10, 24, 
26, &c. pro Dom. 8. & 20. The aſſemblies of the peo- 
ple were-converted into ſcenes of violence and maſſacre 
and the moſt daring always *prevailed, Cic. pro Sext. 35, 
&C. . 

Julius Czſar; who had been the principal cauſe of 
theſe exceſſes, and had made the violation of the power 
of the tribunes, a pretext for making war on his coun» 
try, having at laſt become «maſter of the republic by 
force of arms, reduced that power, by which he had been 
raiſed, to a mere name; and deprived the tribunes of 
their office { pote/tate privavit at 6 vai” Suet. Jul. 79. 

uguſtus got the tribunitian power to be conferred 
on himſelf for life by a decree of the ſenate; the exer- 
ciſe of it by proper magiſtrates, as formerly, being in- 
conſiſtent with an abſolute monarchy, which that artful 

uſurper eſtabliſhed, Suet. Aug. 27. Tacit. Ann. iii. 56. 
This power gave him the right of holding the ſenate, 
{ſee p. 12.), of aſſembling the people, and of being ap- 

ealed to in all caſes, Dio. li. It alſo rendered his per- 

— ſacred and inviolable; ſo that it became a capital 
crime { crimen MAJESTATIS) to injure him in word 
or deed : which, under the ſucceeding emperors, ſerved 
as a pretext for cutting off numbers of the firſt men in 
the ſtate, and proved one of the chief ſupports of tyran- 

ny, (ADJUMENTA REGNI), Tacit. Anat. 2 

uel. 
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Suet. Tib. 58. & 61. Ner. 32. Hence this among other 
powers uſed to be conferred on the Emperors in the be- 
ginning of their reign, or upon other ſolemn occaſions ;: 
and then they were faid to be Tribunitia poteſtate donati,. 
Capitol. in M. Anton.—Vopilſc., in Tacit. ; /ce p. 24. 
The tribunes, however, ſtill continued to be elected, 
although they retained only the ſhadow'of their former 
power, ( inanem umbram et fine honore nomen J, I lin. i. 23. 3 
Paneg. 10. & 95+ 3 Tacit. i. 77. xiii. 28. and ſeem to have 
remained to the time of Conſtantine, who aboliſhed this. 
with other ancient officcs. | a 


V. E DIL. I. S. 
The Ediles were named from their care of the build- 


mgs, (a cura ædium). 

The Zidiles were either plebeian or curule. 

Two ADILES. PLEBEII were firſt created, A. U. 
260, in the Comitia Curiata, at the ſame time with the: 
tribunes of the commons, to be as it were their aſſiſtauts, 
and to determine certain leſſer cauſes, which the tribunes 
committed to them, Dionyſ vi. They were afterwards 
created, as the other inferior magiſtrates, at the. Comitia 
Tributa. 

Two EDILES CURULES were created from the 
patricians, A. U. 387, to perform certain public games, 
Liv. vi. 42. They were ſirſt choſen alternately from the 
patricians-and plebeians, but afterwards promiſcuouſ] 
from both, Liv. vii. 1. at the Comitia: T ributa, Gell. vi. 


9. 1 32-1 
The curule ædiles wore the faga prætexta, had the 
right of images, and a more honourable place of giving 
their opinion in the ſenate, Cic. Verr. v. 14. They uſed: 
the hella curulis when. they adminiſtered juſtice, whence 
they had their name. Whereas the plebeian ædiles ſat 
on benches, Aſcon. in Cic.; but they were inviolable, 
(SACROSANC TI), as the tribunes, Fetus. Liv. iii. 5 5. 
„ : -;- The 
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treaſury, Liv. iii. 55 


The office of the ædiles was to take care of the city, 
Cic. de leg. iii. 3. ; its public buildings, temples, theatres, 
baths, bafilice, porticos, aquzduats, common-ſewers, 
public roads, &c. eſpecially when there were no cen- 
ſors : alſo of private buildings, leſt they ſhould become 
ruinous, and deform the city, or occaſion danger to paſ- 
ſengers. 'They likewiſe took care of proviſions, mar- 
kets, taverns, &c. They inſpected thoſe things which 
were expoſed to ſale in the Forum; and if they were not 
good, they cauſed them to be thrown into the Tiber, 
Plaut. Rud ii. 3. v. 42. They broke unjuſt weights 
and meaſures, Juv. x. 101. They limited the expences 
of funerals, Cic. Phil. ix. 7.; Ovid. Faſt. vi. They re- 
ſtrained the avarice of uſurers, Liv. x. 23. They fined 
or baniſhed women of bad character, = being con- 
demned by tie ſenate or people, Tacit. Ann. ii. 85.; 
Liv. x. 31. XXV. 2. They took care that no new gods 
or religious ceremonies were introduced, Liv. iv. 30. 
They puniſhed not only petulant actions, but even words, 
Gell. x. 6. - : 

The ædiles took cogniſance of theſe things, propoſed 
edits concerning them, Plaut. Capt. iv. 2. v. 43. and 
fined delinquents. Fund 
The zdiles had neither the right of ſummoning nor of 
ſeizing, unleſs by the order of the tribunes ; nor did 
they uſe lictors or viatores, but only public ſlaves, Gell. 
xiii. 12. They might even be ſued at law, ( in jus voca- 
ri , by a private perſon, bid. 13. 

It belonged to the zdiles, particularly the curule #- 
diles, to exhibit public folema games, Liv. xxiv. 43. 
XXvii. 6, 3 which they ſometimes did at a prodigious ex- 
pence, to pave the way for future preferments, Cic. Off 
11. 16. They examined the plays which were to be 
brought on the ſtage, and rewarded the actors as they 
deſerved, Plaut. Trin. ix. 2. v. 148. 

It was peculiarly the office of the plebeian ædiles to 
keep the decrees of the ſenate, and the ordinances of the 
commons, in the temple of Ceres, and afterwards in the 
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ulius Cæſar added two other zdiles, called CEREA- 


LES, (« Cerere ), to inſpe& the public ſtores of corn 
and other proviſions, Suet. Ful. 41. | At, 
The free towns alſo their ædiles, Jav. iii. 199» 
where ſometimes they were the only magi 8, as at 
Arpinum, Cic Fam. xii. 11. 


he ædiles ſeem to have continued, but with ſome va | 


riations, to the time of Conſtantine. 


VI. QUEASTORS. 


The Quzſtors were ſo called, {a guærendo), becauſe. 


they got in the public revenues, ¶ publicas, pecunias con- 
quirebant.), Varro, de IL. L. a 

The inſtitution of quæſtors ſeems to have been nearly 
as ancient as the city itſelf. They were firſt appointed 
by the kings, according to Tacitus, Annal. xi. 22. And 
then by the conſuls, to the year 307, when they began 
to be elected by the people, at the Comitia Tributa, Gie. 
Fam. vi. 30. Others ſay that two quæſtors were created 
by the people from among the patricians, immediately 
after the expulſion of Tarquin, to take care of the trea- 
ſury, according to a law paſſed by Valerius Poplicola, 
Plut. in Poplic. Dice v. a 


In the year 333, beſides the two city quæſtors, two 


others were created to attend the conſuls in war, (ut con- 


ſalibus ad miniſteria belli-praſio efſent) ; and from this time 
the quæſtors might be choſen indifferently from the ple- 
beians and patricians, Liv. iv. 43. After all Italy was fub- 
dued, four more were added, A. U. 498, about the ſame 
time that the coining of ſilver was firſt introduced at 
Rome, Liv. epit. xv. Sylla encreaſed their number to 
20, ( ſupplendo ſenatui, cui judicia tradiderat ), Tacit. Ann. 
22, and Julius Cæſar to 40, Dion. xliii. Under the 

Emperors their number was uncertain and arbitrary. 
Two quæſtors only remained at Rome, and were call- 
ed QUASTORES URBANI; the reſt, PROVINCT- 
ALES or MILITARES. © DY 
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' The principal charge of the city quæſtors was the care 
of the treaſury, which was kept in the temple of Saturn, 
Suet. Claud. 24. Plut. quzſt. Rom. 40. They received and 
expended the public money, and entered an account of 
their receipts and diſburſements, / in tabulas accepti et ex. 
penſi refærebant.) Aſcon. in Cic. They exacted the fines 
impoſed by the public, Liv. xxxviii. 60. ; Tac. Ann. xiii, 
28. The money thus raiſed was called ARGENTUM 
MULTATITIUM, Liv. xxx. 39. 

The quæſtors kept the military ſtandards in the trea- 
ſury, (which were generally of filver, Plin. xxxiii. 3. 
ſometimes of gold, for the Romans did not uſe colours, 
(non velis utebantur), and brought them out to the con- 
ſuls when going upon an expedition, Liv. iv. 22. vii. 23. 
They entertained foreign ambaſſadors, provided them 
with lodgings, and delivered to them the preſents of the 
public, Fuler. Max. v. 1. They took care of the fune- 
rals of thoſe who were buried at the public expence, as 
Menenius Agrippa, Diony/ vi. fin.; Sulpicius, Cic. Phil. 
ix. 7. They exerciſed a certain juriſdiction, eſpecially 
among their clerks, Plut. in Cat. Min. | 
Commanders returning from war, before they could 
obtain a triumph, were obliged to ſwear before the quæ- 
ſtors, that they had written to the ſenate a true aceount 


of the number of the enemy they had ſlain, and of the 


citizens that were miſſing, Val. Max: ii. 8. 
The provinces of the quæſtors were annually diſtribu- 


ted to them by lot, Cic. pro Mur. 8. after the ſenate 


had determined into what provinces quæſtors ſhould be 
ſent. Sometimes a certain province was given to a par- 


| ticular quæſtor by the ſenate or people, Liv. xxx. 33. 


But Pompey choſe Caſſius as his quæſtor, and Cæſar 
choſe Antony of themſelves, (ne forte), Cic. Att. vi. G.; 
Cic. Phil. ii. 20. 

The office of the provincial quæſtors was to attend the 
conſuls or prætors into their provinces; to take care that 
proviſions and pay were furniſhed to the army; to keep 
the money depoſited by the ſoldiers, (aummos ad figna 


depoſitos), Suet. Dom. 7.; Veget. ii. 20. ; to exact the tax- 
es 
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es and tribute from the ſubjects of the empire, Cic. in 
Verr. i. 14. & 38.; to ſell the ſpoils taken in war, Liv. - 
v. 26. xxvi. 47. ; Plaut. Bacch. iv. g. v. 153. 3 to return 
an account of every thing to the treaſury; and to exer- 
ciſe the juriſdiction aſſigned them by their governors, 
Cic. Divin. in Cacil. 17. ; Suet. Jul. 7. When the go- 
vernor left the province, the quæſtor uſually ſupplied his 
place, Cic. ad Fam. ii. 15. & 18. | 1 
There ſubſiſted the cloſeſt connection betwixt a pro- 
conſul or proprætor and his quæſtor, (in Na loco 
queſtoribus ſuis erant), Cic. pro Planc. ii.; Divinat. in Cæ- 
cil. 19. ; ad Fam. xiii. 10. 26. If a quæſtor died, another 
was appointed by the governor.in his room, called PRO- 
ASTOR, Cic. in Yerr. 36. e 
The place in the camp where the quzſtor's tent was, 
and where he kept his ſtores, was called QUESTO- 
RIUM, or 2uaftorium forum, Liv. x. 32+ xli. 2.; ſo alſo 
the place in the province, where he kept his accounts 
and tranſacted bufineſs, Cic. pro Planc. 14. 
The city quæſtors had neither lictors nor viatores, be- 
cauſe they had not the power of ſummoning or appre- 
hending, Gell. xiii. 12. and might be proſecuted by 2 
private perſon before the prætor, Ibid. 13. ; Suet. Jul. 23. 
They could however hold the Camitia; and it ſeems to 
have been a part of their office to proſecute thoſe gyilty 
of treaſon, and puniſh them when condemned, "Dianf 
viii. ; Liv. it. 41. iii. 24+ 25. a | 
The provincial quæſtors were attended by lictors, at 
leaſt in the abſence of the prætor, Cic. pro Planc. 41. 
and by clerks, Cic. in Ferr. iii. 78. LES. 
The queflorſhip was the firſt ſtep of preferment, (pri- 
mus gradus honoris), Cic. in Verr. i. 4. which gave ane 
admiſſion into the ſenate, Cic.; ſee p. 4 It was however 
yr ry held by thoſe who had been conſuls, Diony/- 
x.; Liv. iii. 25. 5 Fe 
Under the ae AE the quzſtorſhip underwent various 
changes. A diſtinction was introduced betwixt the trea- 
ſury of the public (ARARIUM) and the treaſury of 
the prince, (FISCUS), Suet. Aug. 102. ; Tacit. Annal. 


vi. 2» 
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vi. 2. ; Plin. Pan. 36. and different officers were appoint- 
ed for the management of each. „* 
Auguſtus took from the quæſtors the charge of the 
treaſury, and gave it to the prætors, or thoſe who had 
been prætors, Suet. Aug. 36. ; but Claudius reſtored it to 
the quæſtors, Suet. Claud. 24. Aﬀterwards prefects of 
the treaſury ſeem to have been appointed, Pin. epiſi. 
iii. 4. Tacit. Annal. xiii. 28. & 29. FA 175 
Thoſe who had borne the quzſtorſhip ufed to aſſemble 
the judges, called centumviri, and prefide at their courts; 
but Auguſtus created ten commiſſioners for this pur- 
pole, Suet. Aug. 36. That emperor gave the quzitors 
the charge of the public records, which the zdiles, and 
as Dion Caſſius ſays, the tribunes had formerly exerci- 
ſed, J. liv. But this too was afterwards transferred to 
præfects, e | 

_ Auguſtus introduced a new kind of quæſtors called 
QUASTORES CANDIDATI, or candidati principis 
vel Auguſti, Suet. Aug. 56.6 Claud. 40. who uſed to 
carry the meſſages of the emperor (/ibellos, epiſtolat, et 
orationes), to the ſenate. Suet. Tit. 6. (See p. 23.) 
They were called candidati becauſe they ſued for higher 
preferments, which by the intereſt of the emperor they 
were ſure to obtain : Fance Petis tanquam Cæſaris cundi- 
datus, i. e. careleſsly, Quinctil. vi. 3. 
Auguſtus ordained by an edlict, that perſons might 
enjoy the quæſtorſhip, and of courfe be admitted into 
the ſenate, at the age of twenty two, Plin. epiſt. x. 83. 
& 84. 

Under the emperors the quæſtors exhibited ſhews of 
gladiators, which they ſeem to have done at their own 
expence, as a requilite for obtaining the office, T acit. 
Ann. xi. 22.3; Suet. Domit. 4. | 

Conftantine inſtituted a new kind of quæſtors, called 
QUESTORES PALATII, who were much the ſame 


with what we now call Charncellors, Zoſim. v.; Procop. 


de bell. Perſ. 


4. Other 
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4. Other OxDINARY MacGisSTRATES -- 


There were various other ordinary magiſtrates ; as, 
TRIUMVIRI CAPITALES, who judged concern- 
ing ſlaves and perſons of the loweſt rank, Plaut. Hul. iii. 
2. 2.3 and who alſo had the charge of the prifon, Liv. 
xxxii. 26. and of the execution of condemned criminals, 
Sall. Cat. $5. © - TS ALERT 2 
TRIUMVIRI MONETALES, who had the charge 
of the mint, (qui auro, argento, æri, flando, feriundo præ- 
erant, which is often marked in letters, A. A. A. F. F.) 
NUMMULARII, vel pecuniæ ſpeftatores, ſaymaſters, 


{ ad quot nummi probandi causa deferebantur, an probi eſ- 


ſent, cujus auri, an ſuberati, an aqui ponderis, an bone 
fuſronis. J. | | A 1 
TRIUMVIRI NOCTURNI, vel zrefviri, who had 
the charge of preventing fires, { zncendiis per urbem arcen- 
dis praerant), Liv. ix. 46. and walked round the watches 
in the night-time, (vigilias circumibant), attended by 
eight lictors, Plaut. Amphit. i. 1. 3. | ooh 
QUATUORVIRI VIALES, vel weciri, (qui vias 
curabant), who had the charge of the ſtreets and public 
roads. | 
All theſe magiſtrates uſed to be created by the people 
at the Comitia T ributa. | | 
Some add to the Magiſtratus Ordinarii Minores, the 
CENTUMVIRI tibus judicandis, (vel ftlitibus fudican- 
dir, for ſo it was anciently written), a body of men cho- 
ſen, three out of every tribe, (ſo that properly there 
were 105), for judging ſuch cauſes as the prætor com- 
mitted to their deciſion; and alſo the DECEMVIRI 
litibus judicandit. But theſe were generally not reckon- 
ed magiſtrates, but only judges. | 
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New ORA DIN AAT MAC ISTRATES under the 
EMPERORS. 


_ Auguſtus inftituted ſeveral new offices; as, Curatore; 
eperum publicorum, viarum, aquarunm, . alvei T iberis, ſe. 
repurgandi et laxioris faciendi, of umenti populo dividundi ; 
perſons who had the charge of the public works, of the 
roads, of bringing water to the.city, of cleaning and en- 
larging the channel of the Tiber, and of diſtributing corn 
to the people, Suet. Aug. 37. But the chief of theſe 
offices were, | 7 8 | 
1. The Governor of the city, (PRAFECTUS URBI, 
vel wurbir ), whoſe power was very great, and generally 
continued for ſeveral years, Tacit. Ann. vi. 11. 

A præfect of the city uſed likewiſe formerly to be 
choſen occaſionally in tempus deligebatur;), in the ab- 
ſence of the kings,. and afterwards of the conſuls. He 
was not choſen by the people, but appointed, firſt by 
the kings, and afterwards by the conſuls, (a regibus im- 
pofiti « Poſlea conſules mandabant, Tacit. ibid.) He might 
however aſſemble the ſenate, even although he was not a 
ſenator, Gell. xiv. c. ult. and alſo hold the comtia, Liv. 
i. 59. But after the creation of the en he uſed only 
to be appointed for celebrating the Feriæ Latinæ or La- 
tin holy-days. ä 

Auguſtus inſtituted this magiſtracy by the advice of 
Mecznas, who himſelf in the civil wars had been in- 
truſted by Auguſtus with the charge of the city and of 
Italy, (cunitis apud Romam atque Italiam prapoſitus), 
Tacit. ibid.; Hor. Od. iii. 29. The firſt præfect of the 
city was Meſtala Corvinus, only for a few days; alter 
him Taurus Statilius, and then Pi for twenty years. 
"He was uſually choſen from among the principal men in 
the ſtate, / ex viris primariis vel conſularibus. ). His of- 
fice comprehended many things, which had formerly be- 
longed to the prætor and ædiles. He adminiſtered ju- 
ſtice betwixt maſters and ſlaves, freedmen and _ ; 

e 
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he judged of the crimes of tutors and curators; ge 
checked the frauds of bankers and. money - brokers; 
he had the ſuperintendance of the ſhambles, { carnis cu- 
ram gerebat ), and of the public ſpectacles; in ſhort, he 
took care to preſerve order and public quiet, and py- 
niſhed all tranſgreſſions of it, not only in the city, but 
within a hundred miles of it, (intra cente/imum ab urbe 
lapidem ). He had the power of baniſhing perſons both 
from the city and from Italy, and of tranſporting them 
to any iſland which the emperor named, (in inſulam de- 
portandi.) Dio, lii.; Ulpian. de off. prafe urb. 
The præfect of the city was as it were the ſubſtitute 
{vicarius) of the emperor, and had one under him, 
who exerciſed juriſdiction in his abſence or by his com- 
mand. : | | | 

The præfect of the city ſeems to have had the ſame 
inſignia with the pretors. ; 

2. The præfect of the prætorian cohorts, (PR- 
FECTUS PRATORIO, vel pretoriis cobortibus ), ar 
the commander of the emperor's body-guards. 

Augultus inftituted two of theſe from the equeſtrian 
order, by the advice of Mæcenas, that they might coun- 
teract one another, if one of them attempted any inno- 
vation. Their power was at firſt but ſmall and merely 
military, But Sejanus, being alone inveſted by Tibe- 
rius with this command, increaſed its influence, (vim 
preſeture modicam antea intendit), by collectiag the 
prætorian cohorts, formerly diſperſed through the city, 
into one camp, Tacit. Ann. iv. 2.; Suet. Tib. 47. 

The præfect of the prætorian bands was under the 
ſucceeding emperors made the inſtrument of their tyran- 
ny, and therefore that office was conferred on none but 
thoſe whom they could entirely truſt. 

They always attended the emperor to execute his 
commands : = wn their power became ſo great, that it 
was little inferior to that of the emperor himſelf, (ut 
non multum abfucrit a principatu; munus proximum vel al. 
terum ab Auguſti imperio, Vit. de Cæſ. 9.). Trials 
and appeals were brought before them; and from their 

0 ſentence 
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ſentence there was no appeal, unleſs by way of ſupplica- 
tion to the emperor. | | 

The prætorian præfect was appointed to his office by 
the emperor's delivering to him a ſword, Plin. Paneg, 
67.; Herod. iii. 2. 3; Dio, Ixviii. . 

Sometimes there was but one præfect, and ſometimes 
two. Conſtantine created four prefect pretorio : But he 
changed their office very much from its original inſti- 
tution ; for he made it civil inſtead of military, and di- 


vided among them the care of the whole empire. To, 


one he gave the command of the eaſt, to another of II- 
lyricum, to a third of Italy and Africa, and to a fourth 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain; but he took from them 
the command of the ſoldiers, and transferred that to of- 
ficers, who were called magiſtri equitum. 

Under each of theſe prefedi prætorio were ſeveral ſub- 
ſtitutes, C vicarii ), who had the charge of certain di- 
ſtricts, which were called DIOECESES; and the chief 
city in each of theſe, where they held their courts, was call- 
ed METROPOLIS. Each diece/7s might contain ſeve- 
ral metropoles, and each metropolis had ſeveral cities under 
it. But Cicero uſes DIOEC ESIS for the part of a 

rovince, ad Attic. v. 21.3 Fam. xiii. 53. 67. and calls 
himſelf EPISCOPUS, inſpector or governor of the 
Campanian coaſt, as of a dizce/is, ad Att. vii. 11. 

3. PRAEFECTUS ANNONKLE, vel rei frumentariæ, 
who had the charge of procuring corn. 

A. magiſtrate uſed to be created for that purpoſe on 
extraordinary occaſions under the republic : thus L. Mi- 
nutius, Liv. iv. 12: and ſo afterwards Pompey with 
greater power, ( omnis poteſtas rei frumentariæ toto orbe in 
quinguennium ei data eft ). Cic. Att. iv. 1. In the time 
of a great ſcarcity Auguſtus himſelf undertook the 
charge of providing corn, { prafeduram annonæ ſuſcepit /, 
and ordained, that for the future two men of prætorian 
' dignity ſhould be annually elected to diſcharge that of- 
' fice, Dio, liv. and thus it became an ordinary magi- 
ſtraey. But uſually there ſeems to have been but one 


præſectus annamæ. It was at firſt an office of great digni- 
4 ty. 


* 
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ty, Tacit. Ann. i. 7. xi. 31. Hift. iv. 68.; but not ſo in 
after times, Boeth. de Conſol. phil. iii. | 

4 PREFECTUS MILITARIS ERARII, a 
J perſon who had the charge of the public fund, which 
. Auguſtus inſtituted for the ſupport of the army, { æra- 
rium militare cum novis vettigalibus ad tuendos proſequendofe 
0 que milites, Suet. Aug. 49.) 

. 5. PREFECTUS CLASSIS, admiral of the fleet. 
l. Auguſtus equipped two fleets, which he ftationed, 
0 { conflituit ), the one at Ravenna on the Hadriatic, and 
1. the other at Miſena or um on the Tuſcan fea, Each 
tþ of theſe had its own proper commander, (ræfectus 7 
ks Ravennatis, Tac. hiſt. iii. 12. et præſectus claſſis Mi- 
of. ſenatium, Veget. iv. 32.) There were alſo ſhips ſta- 
tioned in other places ; as, in the Pontus Euxinus, Tacit. 
tb. . ii. B3- near Alexandria, Suet. Aug. 98. on the 
d. WW Rhine, Flor. iv. 12. and Danube, Tacit. Annal. xii. 30. 
&c. | 
all- 6. PRE FEC TUS VIGILUM, the officer who 
ve- WW commanded the ſoldiers who were appointed to watch 
Jer the city. Of theſe there were ſeven cohorts, one for 
fa crery two wards, (ana cohors binis regionibus), compoſed 
chiefly of manumitted ſlaves, (/ibertino milite), Suet. Aug. 
25. & 30. The prefedus vigilum took cogniſance of in- 
cendiaries, thieves, vagrants, and the like; and if any 
atrocious caſe happened, it was remitted to the ket 
of the city. 

There were various other magiſtrates in the later ages 
of the empire, called Comites, Corredtores, Duces, Ma- 
geri Offictorum, Scriniorum, &c. who were honoured 
with various epithets according to their different de- 
grees of dignity ; as, Clariſſimi, illuſtres, ſpectabiles, egre- 
gi, perfedtiſſimi, & . The higheſt title was, nobiliſſimus 
and glarigſiſimus. 
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EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES, 
:. DICTATOR and MASTER 4 HORSE. 


The dictator was fo called, either becauſe he was n- 
med by the conſul, (quod a w_ diceretur, cui dicto 
omnes audientes efſent, Varro de Lat. ling. iv. 14.) or ra- 
ther from his publiſhing edi&#s or orders, (a dictando, 
guad multa dictaret, i. e. ediceret: et homines pro lepibus 
haberent que diceret, Suet. Jul. 77) He was alfo called 
magiſter populi, Sen. epiſt. 108, and prætor maximus, 

iv. vii. 3. 

This migiſtincy ſeems to have been borrowed from 
the Albans or Latins, Liv. i. 23. ; Cic. pro Mil. 10. 

It is uncertain who was firſt created dictator, or in 
what year. Livy ſays that T. Lartius was firſt created 
dictator, A. U. 253, nine years after the expulſion of 
the kings. | | 

The firſt cauſe of creating a dictator was the fear of 
a domeſtic ſedition, and of a dangerous war from the 
Latins. As the authority of the conſuls was not ſuf- 
ficiently reſpected on account of the liberty of appeal 
from them, it was Judged proper, in- dangerous con- 
junctures, to create a ſingle magiſtrate with abſolute 
power, from whom there ſhould be no appeal, Liv. ii. 
29. iii. 20.; Cic. de Leg. iii. 3. and who ſhould not be 
reſtrained by the interpoſition of a colleague. | 

A dictator was afterwards created alſo 2 other cauſes; 

As, 1. For fixing a nail (clavi figendi vel pangendi causd) in 
the'right fide of the temple of Jupiter, which is ſuppoſed 
to have been done in thoſe rude ages, (cum literæ erant 
raræ), to mark the number of years. This was com- 
monly done by the ordinary magiſtrate; but in the time 
of a peſtilence, or of any great public calamity, a dicta- 
tor was created for that purpoſe (quia majus imperium 


erat), to avert the divine wrath, Liv. vii. 3. viii. we 
2. For 


— 
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2. For holding the comitia, Liv. viii. 23. ix. 7. xxv. 2. 

3. For the ſake of inſtituting holidays, Id. vii. 28.; or 
of celebrating games when the prætor was indiſpoſed, 
Liv. viii. 40. ix. 34. a 

4. For holding trials, (que/tionibus exercendis), Id. ix. 26. 

And, 5. Once for chuling ſenators, (gui ſenatum legeret), 
on which occaſion there were two dictators, one at Rome, 
and another commanding an army, which never was the 


caſe at any other time, Liv. xxiii. 22. &Cc. 


The dictator was not created by the ſuffrages of the 
people, as the other magiſtrates; but one of the con- 
ſuls, by the order of the ſenate, named as dictator what - 
ever perſon of conſular dignity he thought proper; and 
this he did, after having taken the auſpices, uſually in 
the dead of the night, (node filentio, ut mos eff, dictato- 
rem dixit), Liv. ix. 38. viii. 23. ( poſt mediam noctem), 
Feſtus in voc. filentio, ſiniſtrum, et ſolida ſella. 

One of the military tribunes alſo could name a dicta- 
tor; about which Livy informs us there was ſome ſcruple, 
iv. 31. ; 

A dictator might be nominated out of Rome, provi- 
ded it was in the Roman territory, which was limited to 
Italy. ; 

Sometimes the people gave directions whom the con- 
ſul ſhould name dictator, Liv. xxvii. 5. : | 

Sulla and Cæſar were made dictators at the comitza ; 
an interrex preſiding at the creation of the former, and 
the prætor at the creation of the latter, Cic. pro Rull. ili. 
2.3 Cf. bell. civ. ii. 19. | 

In the ſecond Punic war, A. U. 536, after the de- 
ſtruction of the Conſul Flaminius and his army at the 
Thrafimene lake, when the other conſul was abſent from 
Rome, and word could not eafily be ſent. to him, the 
people created Q. Fabius Maximus PRODICTA TOR, 


and M. Minucius Rufus malter of horſe, Liv. xxii. 8. 


. 


The power of the dictator was ſupreme both in peace 
and war. He could raiſe and diſband armies3 he could 
determine about the life and fortunes of Roman citizens 
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without conſulting the people or ſenate. His edi& way 
obſerved as an oracle, (pro numine obſervatum), Liv. viii, 
34. At firſt there was no appeal from him, till a law 
was paſſed, that no magiſtrate ſhould be created with- 
out the liberty of appeal, (ine provocatione), ſirſt by the 
Conſuls Horatius and Valerius, A. U. 304, Liv. iii. 55, 
and afterwards by the Conſul M. Valerius, A. U. 453, 
Liv. x. g.; Feſtus in voc. OrTIMA LEX. But the force 
of this law with reſpect to the dictator is doubtful. It 
was once ſtrongly conteſted, Liv. viii. 33. &c. but never 
finally decided. | | | 

The dictator was attended by twenty-four lictors with 
the faſces and ſecures even in the city, Liv. ii. 18. ſo 
that Livy juſtly calls Imperium dictatoris, ſus ingenio -ve- 
hemens, ii. 3O. F 
When a dictator was created, all the other magiſtrates 
abdicated their authority, except the tribunes of the 
commons. The conſuls e {till continued to act, 
Liv. iv. 27. but in obedience to the dictator, and with- 
out any enſigns of authority in his preſence, Liv. xxii. 
Il. 

The power of the dictator was circumſcribed: by cer- 
tain limits. | 

1. It only continued for the ſpace of fix months, ( 
meſtris diftatura), Liv. ix. 34. even although the buſi - 
neſs for which he had been created was not finiſhed, and 
was never g. beyond that time, except in ex- 
treme neceſſity, as in the caſe of Camillus, Liv. vi. 1. 
For Sulla and Cæſar uſurped their perpetual dictatorſhip, 
in conternpt of the laws of their country. 

But the dictator uſually reſigned his command when- 
ever he had effected the buſineſs for which he was crea- 
ted. Thus Q. Cincinnatus and Mamercus Emilius ab- 
dicated the dictatorſhip on the 16th day, Liv. iii. 29. 
iv. 34. Q. Servihus on the eighth day, 1d. iv. 47. &c. 

2. The dictator could lay out none of the public mo- 
ney, without the authority of the ſenate or the order of 


3. A 


the people. 
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3. A dictator was not permitted to go out of Italy, 
which was only once violated, and that on account of 
the moſt urgent neceſlity, in Atilius Calatinus, Liv. 
edit. xix. | 
F 4. The diQtator was not allowed to ride on horſeback, 
without aſking the permiſſion of the people, Liv. xi. 
14. to fhew, as it is thought, that the chief firength of the 
Roman army conſiſted in the infantry. 

But the principal check againſt a dictator's abuſe of 
power was, that he might be called to an account for 
his conduct, when he reſigned his office, Liv. vii. 4. 

For 120 years before Sulla, the creation of a dictator 
was diſufed, but in dangerous emergencies the conſuls 
were armed with diQatorial power. After the death of 
Cæſar the dictatorſhip was for ever aboliſhed from the 
ſtate by a law of Antony the conſul, Cic. Phil. i. 1. 
And when Auguſtus was urged by the people to acce 
the dictatorſhip, he refuſed it with the ſtrongeſt mar 
of averſion, (genu nixus, dejedtd ab humeris :togd, 'nudo 
pectore, deprecatus eft). Suet. Aug. 52. Poſſeſſed of the 
power, he whey declined an odious appellation. For 
ever ſince the uſurpation of Sulla, the dictatorſhip was 
deteſted on account of the cruelties which that tyrant. 
had exerciſed under the title of dictator. 

When a dictator was created, he immediately nomi- 
nated (dixit) a maſter of horſe, (MAGIS TER EQUE- 
TUM), uſually from among thoſe of conſular or præ- 
torian dignity, whoſe proper office was to command the 
cavalry, and alſo to execute the orders of the dictator. 
M. Fabius Buteo, the dictator nominated to chuſe the 
ſenate, had no maſter of horſe. 

Sometimes a maſter of horſe was pitched upon (datus 
vel additus eft), for the dictator, by the ſenate or by the 
order of the people, Liv. vii. 12, 24, 28. | 

The magiſter equitum might be deprived of his com- 
mand by the dictator, and another nominated in his 
room, Liv. viii. 35. N 

The people at one time made the maſter of horſe, Mi- 


nucius, 
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nucius, equal in command with the ute; Fabius 
Maximus, Liv. xxii. 26. 

The maſter of horſe is ſuppoſed to have bad much the 
ſame inſignia with the prætor, ſix lictors, the prætexta, 
&c. He had the uſe of a horſe, which the dictator bad, 
not without the 4 ou of the people: 


2: Ys DECEMVIRS. 


— * x 
. — = a 


The hn, of Rome at firſt, as of other ancient na- 
tions, were very few and ſimple, Tacit. Ann. iii. 26. 
It is thought there was for ſome time no written law, 
Cnibil ſcripti juris). Differences were determined (li. 
tes dirimebantur ) by the pleaſure of the kings, Cre. 
. gum arbitrio), according to the principles of natural 
equity, (ex g gu ef bono), Senec: epiſt. 90. and their de- 
ciſions were held as laws, Diony/. x. 1. The kings uſed 
to publiſh their commands, either by paſting. them up 
in public on a white wall or. tablet, ( in album relata pro- 0 
ponere in publica, Liv. i. 32. or by a herald, 1d. 44. 
Hence they were ſaid omnia. MANU gubernare, Pom- 
pon. 1. 2. f 3. D. de orig. jur. (i. e. poteflate et in- 
Perle; Tacit. Agric. 9.). 

The kings however i in every thing i importance con- 
ſulted the ſenate and likewiſe the people. Hence ve 
read of the LEGES CURIAT E of Romulus and of 
the other kings, which were alſo called LEG ES RE- 
GLE, Liv. v. 1. | 

But the chief legiſlator v was Servius Tullius, { præci- 
puus ſanctor legum ), Tac. Ann. iii. 26. : all whoſe laws 
however were aboJiſhed at once (uno edict ſublate ), by 
Farquinius Superbus, Diony/. v. 

After the expulſion of Tarquin the inſtitutions of the 
kings were obſerved, not as written law, but as cuſtoms, 
(tanquam mores ram) and the conſuls determined 
moſt cauſes, as the kings had done, according to their 
pleaſure. i 

But 
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But juſtice being thus extremely uncertain, as depend- 
ing on the will of an individual, (in unius voluntate pofi- 
tum, Cic. Fam. ix. 16.), C. Terentius Arſa, a tribune 
of the commons, propoſed to the people, that a body of 
laws ſhould be drawn up, to which all ſhould be obliged 
to conform, (quo omnes, uti deberent). But this was vio- 
lently oppoſed by the patricians, in whom the whole ju- 
dicative power was veited, and to whom the knowledge 


of the few laws which then exiſted was confined, Liv. 


iii. 9. * | | : 
At laſt however it was determined, A. U. 299, by a 
decree of the ſenate and by the order of the people, that 


three ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to Athens to copy the 


famous laws of Solon, and to examine the inſtitutions, 


cuſtoms, and laws of the other ſtates of Greece, Id. 31. 


Upon their return, ten men (DECEMVIRI) were 
created with ſupreme power, and without the liberty of 
appeal, to draw up a body of laws, (/egibus ſcribendis ), 


fice. | | 
The decemviri at firſt behaved with great moderation. 


They adminiſtered juſtice to the people each every tenth 


day. The twelve faſces were carried before him who 
was to preſide, and his nine colleagues were attend- 
ed by a ſingle officer called ACC ENS Us, Liv. iii. 33. 
They — ten tables of laws, which were ratified 


by the people at the Comitia Centuriata. In compoſing 


them, they are ſaid to have uſed the aſſiſtance of one 
HERMODORUS, an Epheſian exile, who ſerved them 
as an interpreter, Cic. Tuſc. v. 36.; Plin. xxxiv. 5. 
As two other tables feemed to be wanting, decemviri 
were again created for another year to make them. But 
theſe new magiſtrates acting tyrannically, and wiſhing to 
retain their command beycnd the legal time, were at laſt 
forced to reſign, chiefly on account of the baſe paſſion 
of Appius Claudius, one of their number, for Virginia, 
a virgin of plebeian rank, who was flain by her father to 
prevent her falling into the Decemvir's hands. The 


decemviri all periſhed either in priſon or in W 
| | ut 


all the other magiſtrates having firſt abdicated their of- 
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But the laws of the twelve tables ( LEGES DUO. 
DECIM TABULARUM) continued ever after to be 
the rule and foundation of public and private right 
through the Roman world, (Fans univer/i publici privati- 

ue juris, Id. 34. Finis aqui juris, Tacit. Ann. iii. 27.), 

hey were engraved on braſs, and fixed up in public, 
(Leges DECEMVIRALES, quibus tabulis duodecim 
7 nomen, in es inciſas in publico propoſuerunt + ſe. conſules, 

iv. iii. 57.) ; and even in the time of Cicero, the noble 
youth who meant to apply to the ſtudy ogggariſprudence, , 
were obliged to get them by heart as a neceſſary rhyme, 
(tanquam carmen neceſſarium), Cic. de Leg. ii. 23. not 
that they were written in verſe, as ſome have thought; 
for any Kr form of words, (verba concepta), even in proſe, 
was called CARMEN, Liv. iii. 64. x. 38. or carmen 
compgſitum, Cic. pro Muræn. 12. b 


4 


3- TRIBUNI MILITUM CONSULARI POTE-. 
r | Y 0 


The cauſe of their inſtitution has already been ex- 
plained. (See p. 106.) They were ſo called, becauſe 
thoſe of the plebeians who had been military tribunes in 
the army were the moſt conſpicuous. Their office and 
#n:/ignia were much the ſame with thoſe of the conſuls. 


x | 
+ INTERKAE X. 


4 


Concerning the cauſes of creating this magiſtrate, &c. 
See p. 112. 


Other ExrRxAORDIXAXY MAGISTRATES of %% Note. 


There were ſeveral extraordinary inferior magiſtrates ; 
as, DUUMVIRI perduellionis judicande causd, Liv. i. 26. 


vi. 20. 


8 
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vi. 20. Duumviri navales, claſſis ornandæ reficiendeque 
causa, Id. ix: 30. xl. 18. 26. xli. 1. Duumviri ad ædem, 
Junoni monetæ ſaciundam, Id. vii. 28. 

TRIUMVIRI - colonize deducende, Liv. iv. 11. vi. 26. 
viii. 16. ix. 28. xxi. 25. xxxi. 49. xxxii. 29. Triumviri 
bini, qui citra et ultra quinguageſimum lapidem in pagis fo- 
riſque et conciliabulis omnem copiam ingenuorum inſpicerent, 
el idoneos ad arma ferenda conquirerent, militeſque facerent, 
Id. xxv. 5. Triumviri bini; uni ſacris conquirendis doniſ= 
que perſignandis; alteri reficiendis ædibus facris, Id. xxv. 7. 
Triumviri menſarii, facti ob argenti penariam, Liv. xxiii. 
21. xXxxiv. 18. xxvi. 36. 

QUINQUEVIRI agro Pornptino dividendo, Liv. vi. 21. 
Quiuqueviri, ab diſpenſatione pecuniæ MENSARII appel. 
lati, Id. vii. 21. Duinqueviri muris turribuſque reficiendis, 
Id. xxv. 7. 1 . 

DECEMVIRI agris inter veteranos milites dividendit, 
Liv. xxxi. 4. | 

Several of theſe were not properly magiſtrates. They 
were all however choſen from the moſt reſpectable men 
of the ſtate. Their office may in general be underſtood 
from their titles. | . . 


PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES. 


The provinces of the Roman people were at firſt go- | 


verned by prælors, (See p. 131.) but afterwards by pro- 
conſuls and propretors, to whom were joined gue/tors and 
lieutenants. 

The uſual name is PROCONSUL and PROPR E- 
TOR; but ſometimes it is written pro conſule and pro 
pretore in two words. | 

Anciently thoſe were called procon/uls, to whom the 
command of conſul was prolonged (imperium prorogatum) 
after their office was expired, Liv. viii. 23. & 26. ix. 42. 
x. 16. or who were inveſted with conſular authority, ei- 
ther from a ſubordinate rank, as Marcellus, after being 
pretor, Id. xxiii. 30. or from a private ſtation, as Sci- 


pio, 
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xxvii. 36. xxxiv. 54+ xlv. 16. & 17. 


pio, xxvi. 18. xxviii. 38. This was occaſioned by ſome 
public exigence, when the ordinary magiſtrates were not 
fufficient. The ſame was the caſe with propretors, Cie. 
Phil. v. 16.; Suet. Aug. 10. ; Sall. Cat. 19. The firſt 
proconſul mentioned by Livy was T. Quinctius, A. U. 
290, Liv. iii. 4. | 

The names of conſul and proconſul, prætor and propretor, 


are ſometimes confounded, Suet. Aug. 3. And we find 
all the governors of provinces called by the general name 
| of proconſules, as of 2 Ibid. 36. | 


The command of conful was prolonged, and procon- 
ſuls occaſionally appointed by the Comitia Tributa, Liv. 
x. 24+ XKiX. 13. XXX. 27. except in the caſe of Scipio, 
who was ſent as proconſul into Spain by the Comitia Cen- 
turiata, xxvi. 18. 

But after the empire was extended, and various coun- 


tries reduced to the form of provinces, magiſtrates were 
regularly ſent from Rome to govern them, according to 


the Sempronian law, (See p. 119.) without any new ap- 
pointment of the people. Only military command was 
conferred on them by the Comitia Curiata. (See p. 80.) 

At firſt the provinces were annual, i. e. a proconſul 
had the government of a province only for one year; 


and the ſame perſon could not command different pro- 


vinces. But this was violated in ſeveral inſtances, eſpe- 


cially in the caſe of Julius Cæſar, Suet. Ful. 22. & 24; 
Cic. Fam. i. 7. (See P. 12. 120.) | 
0 


The prætors caſt lots for their provinces, FE provincias 
ſortiebantur ), or ſettled them by agreement inter ſe con- 
parabant 7. in the ſame manner with the conſuls, / ir. 
But ſometimes 
provinces were determined to both by the ſenate or 
people, Id. xxxv. 20. xxxvii. I. | 
| he ſenate fixed the extent and limits of the provin- 
ces, the number of ſoldiers to be maintained in them, 


and money to pay them; likewiſe the retinue of the go- 
vernors, (COMITATUS vel chere), and their travel» 


ling charges, (VIATICUM). And thus the governors 
were ſaid ORNART, i. e. i/rui, to be furniſhed, Cic. 


il 
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in Rull. ii. 13. What was affigned them for the ſake of 
houſehold- furniture, was called VASARIUM, Cic. in 


e | 
A certain number of lieutenants was aſſigned to each 


proconſul and propretor, who were appointed uſually by 


the ſenate, Cic. Fam. i. 7. or with the permiſſion of the 
ſenate by the proconſul himſelf, Id. xiii. 55. Nep. Attics 
6. who was then ſaid, aliquem ſibi legare, Id. vi. 6. or 
very rarely by an order of the 2 Cic. in Vatin. 15. 
The number of lieutenants was different according to the 
rank of the governor or the extent of the province, Cic. 
Phil. ii. 15. Thus, Cicero in Cilicia had Eur. Cæſar in 
Gaul ten, and Pompey in Aſia fifteen, The leaſt num 
ber ſeems to have been three. LR 


The office of a /egatur was very honourable; and men 


of prætorian and conſular dignity did not think it below 
them to bear it: Thus Scipio Africanus ſerved as ſega- 
tuf under his brother Lucius, Liv. xxxvii. 1. &c.; Gell. 
Iv. 18. 

The ſegati were ſometimes attended by lictors, Liv. 
xxix. 9, as the ſenators were when abſent from Rome, 
jure liberæ ** (See p. 20.) but the perſon under 


whom they ſerved might deprive them of that privilege, 


Cice Fam. xii. 30. 

In the retinue of a proconſul were comprehended his 
military officers, and all his publie and domeſtic attend- 
ants, Among theſe were young noblemen, who went 
with him to learn the art of war, and to ſee the method 
of conducting public buſineſs ; who, on account of their 
intimacy, were called CONTUBERNALES, Cic. pro 
Czl. 30.; pro Planc. 11. From this retinue under the 
republic women were exc]uded, but not ſo under the 
emperors, Tacit. Ann. iii. 33. & 34-3 Suet. Octav. 34. 

A proconſul ſet out to his province with great pomp. 
Having offered up vows in the capitel, ( votis in capito- 
lio nuncupatis), dreſſed in his military robe, ( paludatus), 
with twelve lictors going before him, carrying the /aſces 
and ſecures, and with the other enſigns of command, he 
went out of the city with all his retinue. From _ 
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he either went ſtraightway to the province, or if he 
was detained by bufineſs, by the interpoſition of the 
tribunes, or by bad omens, Plut. in Craſſ. Cic. Divin. 
i. 16. ii. 9. he ſtaid for ſome time without the city, 
for he could not be within it while inveſted with 
military command. His friends, and ſometimes the 
other citizens out of —_— accompanied him (ici 
cauiã proſequebantur), for ſome ſpace out of the city with 
their good wiſhes, Liv. xlii. 49. ; xlv. 59. When he 
reached the province, he ſent notice of his arrival to his 
redeceſſor, that by an interview with him he might 
now the ſtate of the province; for his command com- 
menced on the day of his arrival, and by the CORNE- 
LIAN law the former proconſul was obliged to depart 
within thirty days after, Cic. Fam. in. 6. HE. 
A proconſul in his province had both judicial autho- 
rity and military command, ( pote/tatem vel juriſdictionem 
et imperium). He uſed ſo to divide the year, that he 
uſually devoted the ſummer to military affairs, and the 
winter to the adminiſtration. of juſtice, Cic. Att. v. 14. 
He adminiſtered juſtice much in the ſame way with the 
prætor at Rome, according-to the laws which had been 
preſcribed to the province when firſt ſubdued, or accor- 
ding to the regulations which had afterwards been 
made concerning it by the ſenate or people at Rome; 
or finally according to his own edits, which he publiſh- 
ed in the province concerning every thing of importance, 
Cic. Att. vi. 1. Theſe, if he borrowed them from others, 
were called T RANSLATITIA vel Tralatitia, v. -icia; 
if not, NOVA. He always publiſhed a general edi& 
before he entered on his government, as the prætor did 
at Rome. 
The proconſul held aſſizes or courts of juſtice, {forum 
vel conventus agebat), in the principal cities of the pro- 
vince, ſo that he might go round the whole province in 
a year. He himſelf judged in all public and important 
cauſes, but matters of leſs conſequence he referred to his 
quæſtor or lieutenants, Cic. Flacc. 21.; in Cacil. 17. 
Perr, 
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Ferr. ii. 18.; Suet. Jul. 7.; and alſo to others, Cit. Att. 


v. 21.; ad Q. fratr. i. 1. 7. 


The proconſul ſummoned theſe meetings {conventus 
indicebat ), by an edict on a certain day, when thoſe who 
had caufes to be determined ſhould attend, Liv. xxxi. 29. 
To this Virgil is thought to allude, 7. v. 758. Indicit- 
gue forum, &. ' 

The provinces were divided into ſo many diſtricts, 


called CONVENTUS or circuits, the inhabitants of 


which went to a certain city to get their cauſes determi- 


ned, and to obtain juſtice, (diſceptand? et juris obtinendi 
causda conveniebant). Thus Spain was divided into ſeven 
circuits, (in ſeptem conventus , Plin. iii. 3. The Greeks 
called conventus agere, dyopaive d yen, IC. nuts: 80 in Act. 
Apoſt. xix. 38. dyopain y, RC. conventus aguntur, ſunt 
proconſules ; in jus vocent ſe invicem. Hence conventus cir- 
cumire, Suet. Jul. 7. percurrere, Czf. viii. 46. for urbes 
circumire, ubi hi conventus agebantur. 

The proconſul choſe uſually twenty of the moſt re- 
ſpectable men ,of the province, who ſat with him in 
council, { gui ei in conſilio aderant, afſidebant ), and were 
called his council, CONSILIUM, Conſiliarii, ASSES» 
SORES, et Recuperatores, Hence Confilium cogere, in 
conſilium advocare, adhibere ;. in conſilio eſſe, adeſſe, afſidere, 
babere 5 in confilium ire, mittere, dimittere, &c. The pro- 
conſul paſſed ſentence according to the opinion of his 
council, (de conſilii ſententia decrevit, pronunciavit, &c.) 

The proconſul had the diſpoſal / curatio) of the corn, 
of the taxes, and in ſhort of every thing which pertain- 
ed to the province. Corn given to the proconſul b 


way of preſent, was called HONORARIUM, Cic. in 


P., 35. | 


If a proconſu] behaved well he received the higheſt 
honours, Cic. Att. v. 21. as, flatuet, temples, brazen hors 
ſes, &c. which through flattery uſed indeed to be erect- 
ed of courſe to all governors, though ever ſo corrupt and 
oppreſſive. 

If a governor did not behave well, he might after- 
wards be brought to his. trial; 1. for extortion, (RE- 
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PETUNDARUM), if he had made 1 K exaQiong ; 
2. for peculation, (PECULATUS), 1 
bezzled the public money; and 3. for what was called 


crimen MAJESTATIS, if he had betrayed his army 


he had em- 


or province to the enemy, or led the army out of the 


province, and made war on any prince or ſtate without 


the order of the people or the decree of the ſenate. 
Various laws were made to ſecure the juſt adminiſtra- 


tion of the provinces, but theſe were feeble reſtraints 


againſt the rapacity of the Roman magiſtrates. Hence 
the provinces were miſerably oppreſſed by their exac- 
tions. Not only the avarice of the governor was to be 
gratified, but of all his officers — dependents; at, 


his lieutenante, tribunes, prafedts, &c. and even of his 
freedmen and favourite ſlaves, Fuv. viii. 87.— 130. 


The pretexts for exacting money were various. The 
towns and villages through which the governors paſſed, 
were obliged, by the JULIAN law, to ſupply them and 
their retinue with forage and wood for firing, Cic. Att. v. 
16. The wealthier cities paid large contributions for being 
exempted from furniſhing winter-quarters to the army. 
Thus the inhabitants of Cyprus alone paid yearly on 
this account 2co talents, or about 40, coo J. Cic. Att, 
v. 21. | 
Anciently a proconſul, when he had gained a victory, 
uſed to have golden crowns ſent him, not only from the 
different cities of hiz own province, but alſo from the 
neighbouring ſtates, Liv. xxxviit. 37. 14. which were 
carried before him in his triumph, Liv. xxxvii. 58. xxxix. 

. 7. 29. xl. 43. Afterwards the cities of the province, 
inſtead of ſending crowns, paid money on this account, 
which was called AURUM CORONARIUM, and was 
ſometimes exacted as a tribute, Cic. in Piſ. 

A proconſul, when the annual term of his govern- 
ment was elapſed, delivered up the province and army 
to his * 69 if he arrived in time, and left the pro- 
vince within thirty days: But firſt he was obliged to 
depoſit in two of the principal cities of his juriſdiction, 


an account of the money which had paſſed through his 
: | own 


5 
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own or his officers hands, ſtated and balanced, apud 
duas civitates, que maxima  viderentur, rationes confeetas 
et conſolidatas deponere ), Cic. Fam. v. 20. If his ſucceſ- 
ſor did not arrive, he nevertheleſs departed, leaving his 
lieutenant, or more frequently his quæſtor, to command 
in the province, Cic. Fam. ii. 15.; Att. vi. 5. 6. 

When a proconſul returned to Rome, he entered the 
city as a private perſon, unleſs he claimed a triumph; 
in which caſe he did not enter the city, but gave an ac- 
count of his exploits to the ſenate aſſembled in the 
temple of Bellona, or in ſome other temple without the 
city, Liv. xxxviii. 45. In the mean time he uſually 
waited near the city till the matter was determined, 
whence he was faid ad urbem eſſe, Sall. Cat. 30. and re- 
tained the title of IMPERATOR, which his ſoldiers 
had given him upon his victory, with the badges of 
command, his /iors and faſces, &. When any one 
had pretenſions to a triumph, his /aſces were always 
wreathed with laurel, Cic. Fam. ii. 16.3 Att. x. 10. as 
the letters were which he ſent to the ſenate concerning 
his victory, Cic. in Pi. 17. Sometimes when the mat- 
ter was long of being determined, he retired to ſome 
diſtance from Rome, Cic. Att. vii. 15. 

If he. obtained a triumph, a bill was propoſed to the 


people, that he ſhould have military command (ut ei im- 


perium efſet) on the day of his triumph, Liv. xlv. 35.3 
Cic. Att. iv. 16. ; for otherwiſe no one could have mili- 
tary command within the city. | | 

Then he was obliged by the JULIAN law, within 
thirty days to give in to the treaſury an exact copy of 
the accounts, which he had left in the province, (eaſdem 
rat;ones totidem verbis referre ad ararium). Cic. Att. v. 20. 
At the ſame time he recommended thoſe, who deſerved 
public rewards for their ſervices, (in beneficiis ad ærarium 
detulit). Cic. ibid. et pro Arch. 5. | 

What has been ſaid concerning a proconſul, took place. 
with reſpect to a propretor ; unleſs that a proconſul had 
twelve lictors, and a propretor only fix. The army and 
retinue of the one were likewiſe commonly greater than 


thoſe of the other. 
| P 3 PRO- 
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PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES und 
the Emperors. Boe! . ) 


Auguſtus made a new partition of the provinces. | 
Thoſe which were peaceable and leſs expoſed to an ene- 
my, he left to the management of the ſenate and people; 
but ſuch as were more mut and open to hoſtile inva- 
Hons, and where, of courſe, it was neceſſary to ſupport 
rreater armies, ' he undertook the government of himſelf, 
Gt ipſe ſuſcepit), Suet. Aug. 47. This he did un- 
der pretext of eaſiug the ſenate and people of the trouble, 
but in reality to increaſe his own power, by aſſuming 
the command of the army entirely to himſelf. 

The provinces under the direction of the ſenate and 

eople, (PROVINCLE SENATORIXK et POPU- 

ARES vel Pallice), at firſt were Africa propria, or 
the territories of Carthage, Numidia, Cyrene; Afia, 
(which when put for a province, comprehended only 
the countries ke the Propontis and the Ægean Sea, 
namely, Phrygia, My/ia, Caria, Lydia, Cic. pro Flacc. 
27.) Bithynia and Pontus, Grecia and Epirus, Dalma- 
tia, Macedonia, Sicilia, Sardinia, Creta, and Hiſpania 
Betica. | | | 

The provinces of the emperor (PROVINCLA IM 
PERATORLE, vel Cæſarum), were, Hiſpania Tarra- 
tenenſis and Luſitania, Gallia, Celoſyria, Phenicia, Ci- 
licia, Cyprus, Ægyptus, to which others were afterwards 
added. But the condition of theſe provinces was often 
changed; ſo that they were transferred from the. ſenate 
and people to the emperor, and the contrary, Diao, lui. 
The provinces of the Emperor ſeem to have been in a 
better ſtate than thoſe of the ſenate and people, Tacit. 
Annal. i. 76. 
The magiſtrates ſent to govern the provinces of the 
| ſenate and people, were called PROCONSULES, al- 

though ſometimes only of prætorian rank. The ſenate 
appointed them by lot, { /ortito mittebant), out of thoſe 
who had borne a magiſtracy in the city at leaſt five m—_ 
be ores 
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before, Suet. Aug. 36-3 Veſp. 4. They had the fame 
badges of authority as the proconſuls had formerly; but 
they had only a civil power, ( potgſtat vel j uriſdictio), and 
no military command (imperizm), nor diſpoſal of the 
taxes. The taxes were collected, and the ſoldiers in 
their prom .commanded by officers appointed by 
Auguſtus, *'Their authority laſted only for one year, 
and they left the province immediately when a ſucceſſor 
was ſent. | | ws 
Thoſe whom the emperor ſent to command his pro- 
vinces were called LEGATI CAESARIS pro Conſult, 
vel pro Pratore; Cunſulares Legati, Suet. Tib. 41: ; Con- 


fulares rectoret, Suct. Velp. 8. or ſimply Conſulares, Suet. 


Tib. 32.; Tacit. hilt. ii. 97. and Legati, 
alſo, Prafides, Prefedi, Corredtores, & c. 
The governor of Egypt was uſually called PRA» 
FECTUS, - Suet. Veſp. 6. or Pra fetus Auguſtalis, Di- 
geſt. nd was the firit imperatorial legate that was ap- 
ointed. . 
4 There was ſaid to be an ancient prediction concerning 
Egypt, that it would recover its liberty when the Ro- 
man faſces and pra texta ſhould come to it, Cic. Fam. 
i. 7.3 T rebell. Poll. in Mmilian. Auguſtus artfully con- 
verting this to his own purpoſe, claimed that province 
to himſelf, and diſcharging a ſenator from going to it 
without permiſſion, he ſent thither a governor of equeſ- 
trian rank without the uſual enſigns of authority, Tacit. 
Ann. ii. 59. ; Suet. Tib. 52. To him was joined a per- 
ſon to aſſiſt in 1 juſtice, called Juxibicus 
ALEXAN DRIN XR CIVITATIS, Pandect. 

The firſt præfect of Egypt was Cornelius Gallus, 
celebrated by Virgil in his laſt eclogue, { Hunc primum 
Agyplus Romanum jugicem habuit, Eutrop.) Suet. Aug. 
60. | | 


uet. Veſp. 4. 


The legates of the emperor were choſen from among 
the ſenators, but the præfect of Egypt only from the 
Equites, Tacit. xii. 60. They wore a military dreſs and 
a ſword, and were attended by ſoldiers inſtead of lie- 
tors. They had much greater powers than the pro- 
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conſuls, and continued in command during the pleaſure 
of the emperor. b : 

In each province, beſides the governor, there was an 
officer called PROCURATOR CASARIS, Tac. 4. 
gric. 15. or curator, and in later times rationalis, who 
managed the affairs of the revenue, { qui res fiſci curabat; 
publicos reditus colligebat et erogabat ), and allo had a ju- 
dicial power in matters that concerned the revenue, Suet. 
Claud. 12.; whence that office was called, procuratio am- 
pliſima, Suet. Galb. 5. Theſe procuratores were cho- 
ſen from among the Zquites, and ſometimes from freed- 
men., They were ſent, not only into the provinces of 
the emperor, but alſo into thoſe of the ſenate and 
people, Dio, liii. | 

Sometimes a procurator diſcharged the office of a go- 
vernor, / vice præſidis fungebatur /, eſpecially in a ſmall 
province, or in a part of a large 3 where the 
governor could not be preſent; as Pontius Pilate did, 
who was procurator or pra pgſitur, (Suet. Veſp. 4.) of Ju- 
dea, which was annexed to the province of Syria, Tacit. 
Annal. xit. 23. Hence he had the power of punithin 
— which the procuratores commonly did not — 

8. | 


PUBLIC SERVANTS V tt MAGI- 
STRATES. 


The public ſervants (miniſtri) of the magiſtrates were 
called by the common name of APPARITORES, be- 
cauſe they were at hand to execute their commands, 
(uod iis apparebant, i. e. praſto erant ad obſequium, Serv. 
ad Virg. An. xii. 850.) Theſe ware, | 

I. SCRIBE, Notaries or clerks who wrote out the 
public accounts, the laws, and all the proceedings { ac- 
ta) of the magiſtrates. 'Fhoſe who exerciſed that office 
were ſaid ſcriptum facere, Liv. ix. 46.; Gell. vi. g. from 
ſeriptus, -is. They were denominated from the magi- 
ſtrates whom they attended; thus, Scribe * as 

dilitii, 


= 
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dilitit, prætorii, &c. and were divided into different de- 
curie ; whence decuriam emere, for munus ſferibæ emere, 
Cic. Verr. iii. 79. This office was more honourable 
among the Greeks than the Romans, Nep. Zum. 1. The 


ſcribe at Rome however were generally compoſed of 


free-horn citizens; and they became ſo reſpectable, that 
their order is called by Cicero honeſtus, ( quod eorum fidet 
tabule publice, periculague magiſtratuum committuntur , 

Cic. Verr. iii. 79. | 

There were alſo actuarii or notarii, who took down in 
ſhort-hand what was ſaid or doſe, (notis excipiebant), 
Suet. Ful. 55. Theſe were different from the ſcribe, and 
were commonly flaves. The ſcribe were alſo called + 
trarii, Feſtus. But /brarii is uſually put for thoſe who 
tranſcribed books, Cic. Att. xii. 6.3 Suct. Domit. 10.3 
for which purpoſe the wealthy Romans who had a taſte 
for literature, ſometimes kept ſeveral ſlaves, Nep. Att. 
13. 

11 PRA CONES, heralds or public criers, who were 
employed for various purpoſes; . | * 

1. In all public aſſemblies they ordered filence, (/ 
tium indicebant, vel imperabant: Exsukck, PRE@C0; 
FAC POPULO AUDIENTIAM, Plaut. pen. prot. 11.) by fay- 
ing SILETE vel TactTE; and in facred rites by a ſo- 
lemn form, FaveTs LinGuis, Horat. Od. iii. 1. oK 
FAVETE, OMNES, Virg. En. v. 71. 8 £ + 4: 

2. In the comitia they called the tribes and centuries 
to give their votes ; they pronounced the vote of each 
century ; they called out the names of thoſe who were 
elected, Cic. Verr. v. 15. (See p. 95.) When laws were 
to be paſſed, they recited them to the people, (p. 93.) 
In trials they ſummoned the zudices, the perſons accuſed, 
their accuſers, and the witneſſes. Lek 5 

Sometimes heralds were employed to ſummon the 
people to an aſſembly, Liv. i. 59. iv. 32. and the ſenate 
to the ſenate-houſe, iii. 38. See p. 7. | 

3. In ſales by auction, they advertiſed them, aucti- 
onem conclamabant vel predicabant), Plaut. Men. fin.; 
Cic. Ferr. iii. 16.; OH. iii. 13.; Horat. de art. poet. 115. 
they 
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they ſtood by the ſpear, and called out what was of. 


fered. See p. 5 5. 

4. In the public games; they invited the people to 
attend them; they ordered ſlaves and other improper 
perſons to be removed from them, Cic. de reſp. ; Har. 
I2.; Liv. ii. 37.; they proclaimed {predicabant) the 
victors, and crowned them, Cic. Fam. v. 12.; they in- 
vited the people to fee the ſecular games by a * 
form, Cox vxENITE Ap Lupos SPECTANDOS, QUOS NEC 
SPECTAVIT QUISQUAM, NEC SPECTATURUS EST, Suet, 
Claud. 21.; Herodian, iii. 8. 

5. In ſolemn funerals, at which games. jometimes uſed 
to be exhibited, Cic. de legg. ii. 24.; they invited people 
to attend by a certain ah Ex$SEqQuias CHREMET1, 
QUIBUS EST COMMODUM, IRE JAM TEMPUS EST, OLLUS 
EFFERTUR, Ter. Phorm. v. 8. 38.: Hence theſe were 
called FUNERA INDICTIVA, F2/us in QuiriTEs; 
Suet. Ful. 84. The præcones alſo uſed to give public no- 
tice when ſuch a perſon died; thus, OLLus qQuizis LE- 
TO DATUS EST, Feſtus ibid. - 

6. In the infliction of capital puniſhment, they ſome- 
times fignified the orders of the magiſtrate to the lictor, 


Liv. xxvi. 15. LiCTOR, viRo-forti ADDE vIRGAS, ET IN , 


EUM LEGE primum AGE, bid. 16. 

7. When things were loſt or ſtolen, they ſearched for 
them, Plaut. Merc. iii. 4. v. 78. ; Petron. Arbit. c. 57, 
where an alluſion is ſuppoſed to be made to the cuſtom 
aboliſhed by the Æbutian law. 

The office of a public crier, although not honourable, 
was profitable, Juv. vii/6. &c. 'Fhey were generally 
free-born, and divided into decuriæ. 

Similar to the precones were thoſe who collected the 
money bidden for goods at an auction from the purcha- 
ſers, called COACTORES, Har. Sat. i. 6. 86. ; Cic. 
pro Cluent. 64. They were ſervants { mini/tri ), of the 
money-brokers who attended at the auctions : Hence 
coadtiones argentarias factitare, to exerciſe the trade of 
ſuch a collector, Suet. Veſp. 1. They ſeem alſo to have 
been employed by bankers to procure payment (vena 

debtors 
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debtors of every kind. But the collectors of the public 
revenues were likewiſe called COACTORES, Cic. pro 
Rab. Poſt. 11. | 

III. Lierokks. The lictors were inſtituted by Ro- 
mulus, who borrowed them from the Etruſcans. They 
are commonly ſuppoſed to have their name, Liv. i. 8. 
{a ligando), from their binding the hands and legs of 
criminals before they were ſcourged, Gell. xii. 3. They 
carried on their ſhoulder rods ( virgas ulmeas, Plaut. 
Afin. ii. 2. v. 74. iii. 2. v. 28. vel ex betula, Plin. 
xvi. 18.) bound with a thong in the form of a 
bundle, ( bacillos lore colligatos in modum faſcis), and 
an ax jutting out in the middle of them. They 
went before all the greater magiſtrates, except the cen- 
ſors, one by one in a line, Liv. xxiv. 44. He who went 
foremoſt, was called PRIMUS LICFOR, Cic. ad 
Fratr. i. 1. 7.; he who went laſt, or next to the magi- 
ſtrate, was called PROXIMUS LICTOR, Liv. ibid.; 
Sall. Fug. 12. or Poſtremus, Cic. Divin. i. 28. i. e. the 
chief lictor, ſammus lictor, who uſed to receive and exe- 
cute the commands of the magiſtrate. 

The office of the lictors was, i Te 

1. To remove the crowd, ſ ut turbam ſummoverent ), 
Liv. iii. 48. viii. 33-3 Hor. Od. ii. 16. by ſaying, CE- 
bir, CONSUL VENIT; DATE VIAM, vel LOCUM coxsu- 
I; $1 VOBIS VIDETUR, DISCEDITE, QUuIRITES, Liv. ii. 
56. or ſome ſuch words, whence the /idor is called /um- 
motor aditis, Liv. xlv. 29. This ſometimes occaſioned 
2 good deal of noiſe and buſtle, Liv. paſſim. When the 
magiſtrate returned home, a lictor knocked at the door 
with his rod, ( ſorem, uti mos ęſt, virgd percuſſit.) Live 
vi. 34. 

2. To ſee that proper reſpect was paid to the magi- 
ſtrates, (ANIMADVERTERE, wt debitus honos iis 
redderetur), Suet. Ful. 80. What this reſpe& was Se- 
neca informs us, Epiſt. 64. namely, diſmounting from 
horſeback, uncovering the head, going out of the way, 
alſo riſing up to them, &c. Suet. Ful. 78. 

3. To 


j 
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3. To infli& puniſhment on thoſe who were condem. 


ned, which they were ordered to do in various forms; 


I, Lictor, collie Manus; I, CaruT oOBNUBE ny. 
Jus; ARrBORI INFELICI SUSPENDE ; VERBERATO VEL 
INTRA POMAERIUM VEL EXTRA POMERIUM, Liv. i. 26. ; 
I, Licrox, DELIGA” AD PALUM, Id. viii. 7. Accepe, 
LicTtok, vixcaAs ET SECURES EXPEDI, Id. viii. 32. Ix 
EUM LEGE AGE, i. e. 7 14s percute, vel feri, xxvi. 16, 
The lictors were uſually taken from the loweſt of the 
common people, and often were the freedmen of him on 
whom they attended. They were different from the public 
— who waited on the magiſtrates, Cic. in Verr. i. 
20. - 
IV. ACCENSI. Theſe ſeem to have had their name 
from ſummoning (ab acciendo) the people to an aſſem- 
bly, and thoſe who had law-fuits to court, (in jus), 
One of them attended on the conſul who had not the 
faſces, Suet. Jul. 20.; Liv. iii. 33. Before the inven- 
tion of clocks, one of them called out to the prætor in 
court when it was the third hour, or nine o'clock, be- 
fore noon, when it was mid-day, and the ninth hour, or 
three o'clock afternoon, Yarr. de Lat. ling. v. 9.; Plin. 
vii. 60. They were commonly freedmen, but not fo 
anciently, Cic. ad Fratr. i. 1. 4. The Accenſi were allo 
an order of ſoldiers. | 
V. VIATORES. Theſe were properly the officers 
who attended on the tribunes, Liv. ii. 56. and ædiles, 


xxx. 39. + Anciently they uſed to ſummon the ſenators 


from the country, where they uſually reſided; whence 
they had their name, (quod ſxpe in via effent), Cic. de 
Sen. 16.; Calumell. Pref. 1.3 Feſtus. | 
VI. CARNIFEX, the public executioner or hangman, 
who executed ( ſupplicio afficiebat) ſlaves, and perſons of 
the loweſt rank; for ſlaves and freedmen were puniſhed 
in a manner different from free-born citizens, Tac. An- 
nal. iii. go. The carnifex was of ſervile condition, and 
held in ſuch contempt, that he was not permitted to re- 


fide within the city, Cic. pro Rabir. 5. but lived with- 
out the Porta Melia or Efquilina, Plaut. Pſeud. i. 3 . 


v. 98. 
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3. 98. near the place deſtined for the puuiſhment of 
bo ſlaves, ( juxta locum ſervilibus penis ſepoſetum), Tac. An- 
a nal. xv. Go. ii. 32.) called Sęſſertium, Plut. in Galb. 
where were erected croſſes and gibbets, (cruces et pati- 


: bula, Tac. Annal. xiv. 33.) and where alſo the bodies of 
. flaves were burnt, Plaut. Caf. ii. 6. v. 2. or thrown out 
1 . 
= unburied, Hor. Epod. v. 99. | 
Some think that the carniſex was anciently keeper of 
e the priſon under the triumviri capitales, who had only 
the ſuperintendance or care of it: hence tradere vel tra- 


here ad carnificem, to impriſon, Plaut. Rud. iii. 6. v. 
A 19. , 


„ :4Y5S of the ROMANS. 


ie | | 
n The Laws of any country are rules eſtabliſhed by pu- 
in blie authority, and enforced by ſanctions, to direct the 
e conduct, and ſecure the rights of its inkabitants. (LEX 
* fuſti injuſtique regula, Senec. de benefe iv. 12. LEGEs quid 
. aliud ſunt, quam minis mixta præcepta? Id. epiſt. 94. ). 


ſo The laws of Rome were ordained by the people, up- 
ſo on the application of a magiſtrate, { rogante magiſtratu ). 
See p. BY. 93. | 
* The great foundation of Roman law or juriſprudence, 
s, { Romani juris), was that collection of laws called the 
rs Law, Liv. xxxiv. 6. or laws of the Twelve Tables, com- 
ee piled by the decemviri, and ratified by the people, (See 
1: p. 165.); a work, in the opinion of Cicero, ſuperior to 
all the libraries of philoſophers, (omnibus omnium philo« 
n, /sphorum bibliathecis anteponendum. } de Orat. i. 44. No- 
of thing now remains of theſe laws but ſcattered fragments. 
d The unſettled ſtate of the Roman government, the 
1 extenſion of the empire, the increaſe of riches, and con- 
1d lequently of the number of crimes, with various other 
E. circumſtances, gave occaſion to a great many new laws, 
h- { corruptiſſima republics plurimæ leges, Tacit. Annal. iii. 


.). N 
8. Q. At 
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At firſt thoſe ordinances only obtained the name of 
laws, which were made by the Comitia Centuriata, (PO- 
PULISCITA), Tacit. Annal. iii. 58. but afterwards 
thoſe alſo which were made by the Comitia Tributa, 
(PLEBISCITA), when they were made binding on 


the whole Roman people; firſt by the Horatian law, 


(ut quod plebs juſſiſet, populum teneret ), Liv. iii. 55.3 and 
afterwards - more preciſely by the Publilian and Horten- 


ian laws, (ut plebiſcita OMNES QUIRITES tenerent ), 


Liv. viii. 12.; Epit. xi.; Gell. xv. 27. 

The different laws are diſtinguiſhed by the name no- 
men gentis) of the perſons who propoſed them, and by 
the ſubje& to which they refer. 

Any order of the people was called LEX, whether it 
reſpected the public {jus publicum vel ſacrum ), the right 
of private perſons {jus privatum vel civile), or the par- 
ticular intereſt of an individual. But this laſt was pro- 


perly called PRIVILEGIUM, Gell. x. 20.; Aſcon. in 


Cic. pro Mil. f 


The laws propoſed by a conſul were called CONSU- 
LARES; by a tribune, TRIBUNITLE, Cic. in Rull. 
11. 8. ; by the decemviri, DECEMVIRALES. 


Different Significations of JUS and LEN, and the Dif- 


ferent SPECIES of the Roman Law. 


The words Jus and Lex are uſed in various ſenſes, 
They are both expreſſed by the Engliſh word LAW. 
Fas properly implies what is and right in itſelf, or 
what from any cauſe is binding upon us, Cic. de Offic. iii. 
21. Lex is a written ſtatute or ordinance : (Lex, que 


ſcripto /ancit, quod vult, aut jubendo, aut vetando, Cie. 


de legg. i. 6.3 4 LEGENDO, quod legi ſolet, ut innoteſcat, 
Varro, de Lat. ling.; legere leges propgſitas juſſere, Liv. 
iii. 34. vel a delectu; — Greco nomine appellata, Nuss 4 
ſuum cuique tribuendo, Cic. ibid. 

Fas is properly what the law ordains, or the obliga- 


tion which it impoſes ; ( enim JUS, guod LEX confti- 


tuit, 


wy th © Gays & ww on A my 
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tuit, That is lau, or That is binding, which the law 
ordains, Cic. de legg. i. 15.3; ad Herenn. ii. 13. Or ac- 
cording to the Twelve Tables, Quopcunque rorurus 
JUSSIT, ID JUS ESTO, Lzv. vii. 17. ix. 33. QUOD MAJOR 
PARS JUDICARIT, ID JUS RATUMQUE ESTO, Cic. 

But /us and lex have a different meaning, according to 
the words with which they are joined; thus, . | 

Jus NATURA vel NATURALE, is what nature or right 
reaſon teaches to be right; and jus GENTIUM, what all 
nations eſteem to be right: both commonly reckoned 
the ſame, Cic. Sext. 42.3 Haruſp. reſp. 14. | 

Jus civium vel civirt, is what the inhabitants of a 
particular country eſteem to be right, either by nature, 
cuſtom, or ſtatute, Cic. Topic. 5.; Offi iii. 16. 17.; de 
Orat. i. 48.: Hence conſtituere jus, quo omnes utantur, 
pro Dom. cui ſubiecti fint, pro Cæcin. So jus Romanum, 
Arglicum, &c. When no word is added to reſtrict it, 
Jus c1v1LE is put for the civil law of the Romans. Ct- 
cero ſometimes oppoſes jus civile to jus naturale, Sext. 
42. and ſometimes to what we call Criminal law, (jus 
publicum ), Verr. i. 42.; Cæcin. 2.; in Cæcil. 5. 

Jus COMMUNE, what is held to be right among men 
in general, or among the inhabitants of any country, 
Cic. Cæcin. 4.; D. et Inſt. | 

Jus PUBLICUM ef PRIVATUM, What 18 right with re- 
ſpe& to the people (quaſi jus populicum), or the public 
at large, and with reſpect to individuals, L iv. iii. 34+ 3 
Cic. Fam. iv. 14+; Plin. epiſt. i. 22. But jus publicum is 
alſo put for the right which all the citizens in common 
enjoyed, { jus commune), Terent. Phorm. ii. 3. v. 64. 

45 DIVINUM ef HUMANUM, what is right with re- 
ſpect to things divine and human, Liv. i. 18. xxxix. 16.3 
T acit. Annal. iii. 26. 70. vi. 26. Hence fas et jura fi- 
nunt, laws divine and human, Firg. G. i. 269. ; Contra 
Jus faſque, Sall. Cat. 15. Jus faſque exuere, Tacit. hiſt. iii. 
5.3 One jus et fas delere, Cic.; Qus jure, quave injuria, 
right or wrong, Terent. And. i. 3.; Per fas et nefas, 
Liv. vi. 14-3 et imjuriz, Sall. Jug. 16. ; Faure feri; 
tre cœſus, Suet. Jul. 76. 

| (2:3 Tus 
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us PRETORIUM, what the edits of the prætor or- 


dained to be right, Cic. de Offic. i. 10.; Verr. i. 44. 

Ju HONORARIUM. See p. 128. 

us FLAvilAx un, ELiAx un, &c. the books of law 
compoſed by Flavius, Liv. ix. 46. /Elius, &c.; URBA- 
NUM, 1. e. CIVILE privatum, ex quo jus dicit prætor ur- 
banus, Verr. Act. i. 1. | 

us PREDIATORIUM. The /aw obſerved with reſpe& 
to the goods { pradia vel prædia bona, Aſcon. in Cic.) 
of thoſe who were ſureties ( predes) for the farmers of 
the public revenues, or undertakers of the public works, 
(mancipes), which were pledged to the public, ( publico 
obligata vel pignori oppoſita), and ſold, if the farmer or 
undertaker did not perform his bargain, Cic. pro Balb, 
20.; Verr. i. 54. Fam. v. 20.; Suet. Claud. 9. Hence 
PR DIATox, a perſon who laid out his money in pur- 
chaſing theſe goods, Cic. Att. x11. 14. 17. and who, of 
courſe, was well acquainted with what was right or 
wrong in ſuch matters, (Juris prediatorii peritus). Ja. 
Balb. 20. | 
Ju FeerarLE, the law of arms or heraldry, Cie. Of: 
i. 11. 

Jus LEGITIMUM, the common or ordinary law, the 
ſame with jus civile, Cic. pro Dom. 13. 14. ; but jus le- 
er exigere, to demand one's legal right, or what is 
egally due, Fam. viii. 6. | | 

Fus CoxsVtTUDINIS, what long uſe bath eſtabliſhed, 
oppoſed to LEGE jus, or jus SCRIPTUM. Statute or writ- 
ten law, de Invent. ii. 22. 54. Jus civile conſtat aut ex 
feripto aut ſine ſcripto, I. 5. D. de juſtit. et j ur. 

Fus Povririciuu vel SACRUM, what is right with re- 
gard to religion and ſacred things, much the ſame with 
what was 3 called EccLes1asTICAL LAw, Cic. 
pro Dom. 12. 13. 14+; de legib. ii 18. &c.; Liv. i. 20. 
So JUS religionis, augurum, cæremoniarum, auſpiciorum, 
&c. a 

us BELLICUM vel BELLI, what may be juſtly done to 
a ſtate at war with us, and to the conquered, Cæſ. di 


bell. G. 1. 27.3 Cic. O. i. 11. ili. 29.3 Liv. i. I. V. 27. , 


Hence 


* — 
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Hence Leger filent inter arma, Cic.-in Mil. 4. ; Ferre jus 
in armisy SL. Ve 3.; Facere jus enſe, Lucan. iii. 821. 
viii. 642. ix. 1073.; Tuſque datum ſceleri, a ſucceſsful 
uſurpation, by which impunity and a ſanction were given 
to crimes, Id. i. 2. | 7X 

Jur1s diſciplina, the knowledge of law, Cic. Legg. 
i. 5-3 intelligentia, Phil. ix. 5. interpretatio, Off. i. 11. ; 
STUDIOS Juris, i. e. juriſprudentie, Suet. Ner. 42. 
Gell. xii. 13. 3 Conſiti, periti, & c. Lawyers, Cic. 

Jux et /egibus, by common and ſtatute law, Cic. 
Verr i. 42. 44 So Horace, Vir bonus eſt quis * Qui 
conſulta patrum, qui leges, juraque ſervat, &c- Epiſt. I. 
xvi. 40 Jura dabat legeſque viris, Virg. En. i. 509. 
But fon is often put for laws in general; thus, No- 


va jura condere, Liv. iii 33.; JURA inventa metu injuſti 


fateare neceſſé eſt, Horat. Sat. I. iii. 111. 3. Art. p. 122. 
398. z civica jura reſpondere, Ep. i- 3. 23. 18 

Jus and Mquirtas are diſtinguiſhed, Cic. O iii. 16. 
Virg. ii. 426.; jus and juſtitia ; jus civile and leges, Phil. 
IK. 5. So Aiquum et bonum is oppoled to callidum ver- 
ſutumgue jus, an artful interpretation of a written law, 
Crcin. 23. Summum jus, the rigour of the Jaw, ſumma 
injuria, Off. i. 11. 3; Summo jure agere, contendere, . XC. 

Jus vel jura Quiritium, civium, &e. Sec p. 45, &c. 

Jura ſanzuinis, copnationis, & c. neceſſitudo, v. jus ne- 
ce/itudinis, relationſhip, Suet. Calig. 26. 

Jus regni, a right to the crown, Liv. i. 49. 3 Hono- 
rum, to preferments, Tacit. xiv. 5. Juibus per fraudem 


jus fuit, power or authority, Salluſt. Fug. 3.; Jus luxu- 


riæ publice datum eſt, a licence, Senec. Epiſt. 18. ; Quibus 
fallere ac furari jus erat, Suet. Ner. 16.; In jus et ditio- 
nem vel poteſlatem alicujus venire, concedere, Liv. & Sall. ; 
Habere jus in aliquem ; ſui juris efſe ac mancipit, i. e. ſui 
afbitrii et nemini parere, to be one's own maſter, Cic 

Jus dicere vel reddere, to adminiſter juſtice. 

Jus is alſo put for the place where juſtice is admini- 
ſtered; thus, In jus EAMUS, i. e. ad prætoris ſellam, 
Donat. in Ter. Phorm. i. 7.; In jure, i. e. apud præto- 


rem, Eunuch. iv. 7. 
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LEX is often taken in the ſame general ſenſe with 
Jos; thus, Lex eff recta ratio imperandi atque probibendi, 
a numine deorum tratta ; juſtorum injuſtorumque diſtinctio; 
eternum quiddam, quod univerſum mundum regit ;=Conſen- 
is omnium gentium lex nature putanda gi; non ſcripta, ſed 
nata lex; — Salus populi ſuprema lex eſto ; fundamentum li. 
bertatis, fons æguitatit, &c. de Leg.; Cic. pro Cluent. 53. 

LEGEs is put, not only for the ordinances of the Ro- 
man people, but for any eſtabliſhed regulations ; thus, 
of the free towns, LeGes MUNiC1PALES, Cic. Fam. vi. | 
18.; of the allied towns, Yerr. ii. 49. 50. ; of the pro- 
vinces, Ibid. 13. 5 

When Lex is put abſolutely, the law of the Twelve 
Tables is meant; as, LEGE hrreditas ad gentem Minu- 
eiam veniebat, Cic. Verr. i. 45. Ea ad nos redibat Lecs 
bereditas, Ter. Hecyr. i. 1. | 

LrGoES Censokiz, forms of leaſes or regulations 
made by the cenſors, Cic. Verr. i. 55. iii. 7.; Prov. 
Conf. 5. Rabir. perd. 3. LEX mancipii vel mancipium, | 
the form and condition of conveying property, de Orat. 
i. 39.3 Cic. Off. ili. 16. t 

Lors venditionis, vel venalium vendendorum, agrum 
vel domum poſſidendi, & e. Rules or conditions, Cic. de 
Orat. i. 58.; Horat. Epiſt. ii. 2. v. 18. Hence Emere, 
vendere hac vel illa lege, i. e. ſub hac conditione vel paclo, 
Suet. Aug. 21. Ea lege (i. e. ex pacto et conventu) exi- 
erat, Cic. Att. vi. 3. Hac lege atque omine, Ter. And. 
i. 2. 29. Lex vitæ, qua nati ſumus, Cic. Tuſc. 16. 

Lors hiſtorie, poematis, verſuum, legum, &c. Rules 
obſerved in writing, Cic. de legg. et de Orat. Thus we 


„ „%% „ ac © „„ a a 


ſay, the /aws of hiſtory, of poetry, verſifying, &c. And 

in a ſimilar ſenſe, the laws of motion, magnetiſm, mecha- c 

Pics, &c. | t 
In the Corpus Juris, LEx is put for the Chriſtian re- 

ligion ; thus, Lex Chriſtiana, Catholica, venerabilis, ſanc- ] 


1 


; tiſima, &c. But we in a ſimilar ſenſe uſe the word /aw 
[! for the Jewiſh religion; as the Law and the Goſpel; or 
1 for the Books of Moſes; as, the Law and the Pro- 
| Fhels. 8 
9 Jos 


ö | | 
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Jus Rouaxun, or Roman law, was either written or 
unwritten law, (Jus s$crieTUM. aut NON SCRIPTUM), 
The ſeveral ſpecies which conſtituted the jusr' ſeriptum, 
were, laws properly ſo called, the decrees of the ſenate, 
the edits or decifions of magiſtrates, and the opinions 
or writings of lawyers. Unwritten law {jus non ſcrip» 
tum), comprehended natural equity and cuſtom. An- 
ciently jus ſcriptum only 1 laws properly ſo 
called, Digeſt. de orig. ur. All theſe are frequently enu- 
merated or alluded to by Cicero, who calls them Fox- 
TES EQUITATIS, Topic. 5. &.; ad Herenn. ii. 13. 


LAWS / te DECEMVIRI, 
„ Th aA FABLES 


Various modern authors have endeavoured to colle& 
and arrange the fragments of the Twelve Tables. Of 
theſe the moſt eminent is Godfrey, { Fac. Gothofredus.) 

According to his account, 

The I. Table is ſuppoſed to have treated of law-ſuits ; 
the II. of theft and robberies; III. of loans, and the right 
of creditors over their debtors ;3 IV. of the right of fa- 
thers of families; V. of inheritances and guardianſhips ; 
VI. of property and poſſeſſion; VII. of treſpaſſes and 
damages; VIII. of eſtates in the country; IX. of the 
common rights of the people; X. of funerals, and all 
ceremonies relating to the dead; XI. of the worſhip of 
the gods, and of religion; XII. of marriages, and the 
right of huſbands. 

Several ancient lawyers are ſaid to have commented 
on theſe laws. Cic. de legg. it. 23.; Plin. xiv. 13. but 
their works are loſt, 

The fragments of the Twelve Tables have been col- 
lected from various authors, many of them from Cicero. 
The laws are in general very briefly expreſſed; thus, 

$1 IN JUS VOCET, ATQUE (i. e. ftatim) bar. 

Si NOX FURTUM FAXIT, (i. e. nou fecerit ), si iu 


ALIQUIS 
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ALIQUIS OCCI1SIT, { /i.eum aliquis occiderit), JURE cx- 
eser, | 293 | 
81 Luci FURTUM FAXIT, si IM ALIQUIS ENDO in 
iso (ſe. furto) CarsIT, / ceperit ), VERBERATOR, 1LL1- 
QUE, CUI FURTUM FACTUM ESCIT ( erit), ADDICITOR, 
Si MEMBRUM RUPSIT (ruperit), NI CUM EO PACIT 
{ paciſcetur /, TAL1O ESTO. 

Si FALSUM TESTIMONIUM DICASSIT { dixerit), SAx0 
DEJICITOR» 

P&1viLEGIA NE IRROGANTO : ſc. magiſtratus. 

Dez caeiTs {de vita, libertate, et jure civis Romany, 
NISI PER MAXIMUM CENTURIATUM ( per Comitia Centu- 
riata) NE FERUNTO. { | | 
_ Quop POSTREMUM POPULUS JUSSIT, ID JUS RATUM 
ESTO. | | 

HOoMINEM MORTUUM IN URBE NE SEPELITO, NEVE 
URITO. : ; | 

Ap Divos ADbEUNTO CASTE® PIETATEM ADHIBEN» 
TO: OPES AMOVENTO." Qu1 SECUS rAxir, DEvus 1Ps8 
VINDEX ERIT, 

Feriis JURGIA AMovENTO. Ex PATR11S RIT1IBUS 
OPTIMA COLUNTO. 

PeRJUR1I PENA DIVINA, EXITIUM; HUMANA, DEDE-= 
cus. | 2 h 

Iupius NE AUDETO PLACARE DONIS IRAM DEORUM« 

Navis AGRUM CONSECRATO, AURI, ARGENTI, EBO.- 
RIS SACRANDI MODUS ESTO. | 

The moſt important particulars in the fragments of 
the Twelve Tables come naturally to be mentioned and 
explained elſewhere in various places. 

After the publication of the Twelve Tables, every 
one underitood what was his right, but did not know 
the way to obtain it. For this they depended on the al- 
ſiſtance of their patrons. ” 

From the Twelve Tables were compoſed certain rites 
and forms, which were neceſſary to be obſerved in pro- 
ſecuting law-ſuits [quibus inter ſe homines diſceptarent ), 
called ACTIONES LEGIS. The forms uſed in ma- 
king bargains, in transferring property, &e. were 


called 


* 
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called ACTUS LEGITIMI. There were alfo certain 
days on which a law-ſuit could be raiſed, { quando lege 
agi poſſet), or juſtice could be lawfully adminiſtered, 
(dies FAS TI), and others on which that could not be 
done, (NEFASTI); and ſome on which it could be 
done for one part of the day, and not for another, (IN. 
TERCISI). The knowledge of all theſe things was 
confined to the patricians, and chiefly to the Pontif- 
ces, tor many years; till one Cn. Flavius, the ſon of 


| a freedman, the ſcribe or clerk of Appius Claudius Cz. 


cus, a lawyer, who had arranged in writing theſe ac- 
tines and days, ſtole or copied the book which Appius 
had compoſed, and publiſhed it, A. U. 440, ( ſaſtos pu- 
blicavit, et actiones primum edidit ). In return for which 
favour he was made curule ædile by the people, and af- 


' terwards prætor. From him the book was called JUS. 


CIVILE FLAVIANUM, Liv. ix. 45. ; Cic. de Orat. 
i. 41. Murgn. 11.; Att. vi. 1. 1. 2. $ 7. D. de orig. 
jurir. ; Gell. vi. 9.3 Valer. Max. ii. 5. 2.; Plin. xxxi. i. 

The patricians, vexed at this, contrived new forms of 
proceſs; and to prevent their * made public, ex- 
preſſed them in writing by certain ſecret marks, (NO- 
TIS, Cic. pro Mur. 11. ſomewhat like what are now 
uſed in writing ſhort- hand), or, as others think, by put- 
ting one letter for another, (as Auguſtus did, Suet. Aug. 
88.) or one letter for a whole word, {per SIGLAS, as 
it is called by later writers). However theſe forms alſo 
were publiſhed by Sex /Elius Catus, (who for bis know- 
ledge in the civil law is called by Ennius egregie cordatus 
lano, a remarkably wiſe man, Cic. de Orat. i. 45.) His 
book was named JUS ZZLIANUM. | 

The only thing now left to the patricians was the in- 
terpretation of the law; which was long peculiar to that 
order, and the means of raiſing ſeveral of them to the 
higheſt honours in the ſtate. 

The origin of lawyers at Rome was derived from the 
inſtitution of patronage. (See p. 28.) It was one of 
the offices of a patron, to explain the law to his clients, 


and manage their law-ſuits. a 
| TITUS 
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TITUS CORUNCANTUS, who was the firſt ple. 
beian Pontifex Maximus, A. U. 500, Liv. epit. 18. is 
ſaid to have been the firſt who gave his advice freely to 
all the citizens without diſtinction, J. 2. F 35. & 38. D. 
de orig. jur. whom many afterwards imitated; as, Ma- 
nilius, Craſſus, Mucius Scuevsla, C. Aquilius, Gallus, 
T rebatius, Sulpicius, &Cc. | | 
| Thoſe who profeſſed to give advice to all promiſeu- 
ouſly, ufed to walk acroſs the forum, (tranſverſs fors ), 
and were applied to {ad eos adibatur ) there, or at their 
own houſes. Such as were celebrated for their know- 
ledge in law, often had their doors beſet with clients 
before day-break, Horat. Sat. i. 1. v. 9.; Epiſt. ii. 1. v. 
103. for their gate was open to all, { cundis janua pate- 
bat, Tibull. 4.) and the houſe of an eminent lawyer was 
as it were the oracle of the whole city, Cic. de Orat. i. 
45-: Hence Cicero calls their power REG6xum jupict- 
ALE, . | 

The lawyer gave his anſwers from an elevated ſeat, 
{ex folio, tanguam ex tripode), Cic. de legg. i. 3. The 
client coming up to him ſaid, Lic consSULERE ? Cc. 
pro Mur. 13. The lawyer anſwered, CoxnsuLs. Then 
the matter was propoſed, and an anſwer returned very 
ſhortly ;' thus, QUzro an BXxISTINES? vel ID jus Est 
NECNE ?!—SECUNDUM EA, QUA PROPONUNTUR, EXISTI- 
MO, PLACET, PUTO, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. v. 192. Law- 
yers gave their opinions either by word of mouth, or in 
writing; commonly without any reaſon annexed, Senec. 
epiſt. 94. but not always. 

Sometimes in difficult caſes, the lawyers uſcd to meet 
near the temple of Apollo in the forum, Juv. i. 128. and 
after deliberating together, (which was called DISPU- 
TATIO FORT), they pronounced a joint opinion, 
Hence what was determined by the lawyers, and adopt- 
ed by cuſtom, was called RECEPTASENTENTIA, RECEr- 
TUM JUS, "RECEPTUS Mos, POST MULTAS VARIATIO- 
NES RECEPTUM ; and the rules obſerved in legal tranſ- 
actions by their conſent, were called Rx GLX juris. 

When the laws or the edits of the prætors ſeemed 

defective, 


ed 


ve, 


= 
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defective, the lawyers ſupplied what was wanting in 
both from natural equity; and their opinions in proceſs 
of time obtained the authority. of laws. Hence lawyers' 
were called not only interpretes, but alſo CONDITO- 
RES et AUCTORES JURIS, Digeſt. and their opi- 
nions, JUS CIVILE, Cic. pro Cæcin. 24+; de office iii. 
16. oppoſed to /eges, Cæcin. 26. 

Cicero complains that many excellent Gltitutions had 
been perverted by the refinements of lawyers, pro Mur. 


12, 

Under the republic any one that pleaſed might pro- 
feſs to give advice about matters of law; but at firſt this 
was only done by perſons of the higheſt rank, and ſuch 
as were diſtinguiſhed by their ſuperior knowledge and 
wiſdom. By the Cincian law, lawyers were prohibited 
from taking fees or preſents from thoſe who conſulted 
them; which rendered the profeſſion of juriſprudence 
highly reſpeQable, as being undertaken by men of rank 
and learning, not from the love of gain, but from a de- 
fire of aſſiſting their fellow-citizens, and through their 
favour of riſing to preferments. | 

Under the emperors lawyers were permitted to take 
fees (HONORARIUM, certam juſtamque mercedem, 
Suet. Ner. 17.) from their clients ; but not above a cer- 
tain ſum, (capiendis pecuniis poſuit modum (ſc. Claudius) 
uſque ad dena ſeſtertia, Tacit. Annal. xi. 7.) and after 
the buſineſs was done. ( Peradis negotiis permittebat pe- 
cunias duntaxat decem millium dare, Plin. epiſt. v. 21.) 
Thus the ancient connection betwixt patrons and clients 
fell into diſuſe, and every thing was done for hire. Per- 
ſons of the loweſt rank ſometimes aſſumed the profeſſion 
of Jawyers, Juvenal, viii. 47. 

awyers were conſulted not only by private perſons, 
but alſo (in confilium adbibebantur) by magiſtrates and 
judges, Cic. Top. 17. Muræn. 13.; Cacin. 24.; Gell. 
X11. 13. and a certain number of them attended every 
proconſul and proprætor to his province. | 

Auguſtus granted the liberty of anſwering in que- 
tions of law only to particular perſons, and reſtricted 

| the 
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the judges not to deviate from their opinion, I. 2. f u. 
D. de orig. jar. that thus he might bend the laws, and 
make them ſubſervient to deſpotiſm. His ſucceſſors (ex. 
cept Caligula, Suet. 34-) imitated this example; till A. 
drian reſtored to lawyers their former liberty, Dig. ibid. 
which they are ſuppoſed to have- retained to the time of 
Severus. What alterations after that took place, is not 
ſufficiently aſcertained. Wa | 

Of the lawyers who flouriſhed under the emperors, 
the moſt remarkable were M. ANTIS'LIUS LABEO, 
(incorruptæ libertatis vir, Tacit. Annal. iii. 75.; Gell, 
xiii. 12.) and C. ATEIUS CAPITO (cujus obſequium 
dominantibus magis probabatur, Tacit. ibid.) under Au- 
guſtus; and theſe two, from their different characters 
and opinions, gave riſe to various ſes of lawyers after 
them: SALVIUS JULIANUS, under Hadrian; 
POMPONIUS, under julian; CATIUS, under the 
Antonines; PAPINIANUS, under Severus; ULI. 
ANUS and PAULUS, under Alexander Severus; 
HERMOGENIANUS, under Conſtantine, &c. 

Under the republic, young men who intended to de- 
vote themſelves to the ſtudy of juriſprudence, after fi- 
niſhing the uſual ſtudies of grammar, Grecian literature, 
and philoſophy, (Cic. in Brut. 80.; Off: i. 1.; Suet dt 
clar. Rhet. 1. & 2.) uſually attached themſelves to ſome 
eminent lawyer, as Cicero did to Q. Mucius Sczvola, 
Cic. de Amic. 1. whom they always attended, that they 
might derive knowledge from his experience and con- 
 werſation. For theſe illuſtrious men did not open 
ſchools for teaching law, as lawyers afterwards did un- 
der the emperors, whoſe ſcholars were called AUDI- 
TORES. | | 

The writings of ſeveral of theſe lawyers came to be 
as much reſpected in courts of juſtice (v/u fori), as the 
laws themſelves, J. 2. 5 38. D. de orig. juris. But this 
happened only by tacit conſent. Thoſe laws only had a 
binding force, which were ſolemnly enacted by the Ro- 
man people. Of theſe the following are the chief. 


LAWS 
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LAWS of the ROMANS mad: at different times. 


Len ACILIA, 1. About tranſplanting colonies, (d- 
 gloniis deducendit); by the tribune C. Keilius, A. U. 
556, Liv. xxxiii. 29. | 

2. About extortion {ds repetundis), by Manius Aci- 
lius Glabrio, a tribune, (ſome ſay conſul). A. U. 683, 
\That in trials for this crime, ſentence ſhould be paſſed, 
after the cauſe-was once pled, / /emel dida causd ), and 
that there ſhould not be a ſecond hearing, (ne reus com- 
perendinaretur ), Cic. proem. in Verr. 17. i. 9. ; Aſcon. in 
Cic. | 

Lex /EBUTIA, by the tribune Æbutius, prohibi- 
ting the propoſer of a law concerning any charge or 
power, from conferring that charge or power on him- 
ſelf, his colleagues, or relations, Cic. in Rull. ii 8. 

Another. concerning the Fudices called Centumviri, 
which 1s ſaid to have diminiſhed the obligation of the 


* Twelve Tables, and to have aboliſhed various cuſtoms 
4 which they ordained, Gell. xvi. 10. xi. 18. eſpecially 
re, that curious cuſtom borrowed from the Athenians, (Ari. 


1+ WW 6 in nub. v. 498.; Plato, de legg. xii.) of ſearching 
me bor ſtolen goods without any cloaths on but a girdle 
la, round the waiſt, and a maſk on the face, (FURTO- 
ey RUM QUZESTIO CUM. LANCE ET LICIO), Gell.. 
n- d.; Feſtus in Laxck. When the goods were found, 
en it was called FUR TUM CONCEPTUM, IIIſt. ii. 10. 3. 
** Lex ALIA et FUSIA de Comitiis,—two ſeparate 
J)1- las, although ſometimes joined by Cicero —The firſt 
by Q. KElius Pztus, conſul A. U. 586, ordained, that. 

pe when the comitia were held for paſſing laws, the magi- 
the H *rates, or the augurs by their authority, might make 
this obſervations from the heavens, { de celo ſervarent) ; and 
da if the omens were unfavourable, the magiſtrate might 
prevent or diſſolve the aſſembly, { comitiis obnuntiaret), 

and that magiſtrates of equal authority with the perſon 

g ho held the afſembly, or hy tribune, might give their 


- negative 
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negative to any law, (legi intercederent) : Cic. pro Sext. 


15. 53-3 % red. in Sen. 5.; de prov. Conf. 19.; in Va- 


tix. 9.; Piſs 4»; Att. ii. 9. - The ſecond, Lex FUSIA 
or Fufia, by P. Furius, conſul A. U. 617, or by one 
Fufius, a tribune, That it ſhould not be lawful to enact 
laws on all the dies faſti, Cie. ibid. See p. 9 2 

Lex ALIA SENTIA, by the Conſuls Ælius and 
Sentius, A. 756, about the manumiſſion of ſlaves, and 
the condition, of thoſe who were made free, Suet. Aug. 
40. See p. 39. : | 5 

Lex EMILIA, about the cenſors. See p. 133. 

Lex EMILIA Sumptuaria vel Cibaria, by M. Emi. 
lius Lepidus, conſul A. 675, limiting the kind and 
quantity of meats to be uſed at an entertainment, Ma- 
crob. Sat. ii. 13.; Gell. ii. 24. Pliny aſcribes this law 
to Marcus Scaurus, viii. 57. So Aurel. Vict. de vir. il. 
.. n 

Leger AGRARLE; Cafia, Licinia, Flaminia, Sem- 
fronia, Thoria, Cornelia, Servilia, Flavia, Julia, Ma- 
milia. | 

Leges de AMBITU ; Fabia, Calpurnia, Tullia, Auf- 
dia, Licinia, Pompeia. 

Leges ANNALES vel Aznariz. See p. 110. 

Lex ANTIA Sumptuaria, by Antius Reſtio, the year 
uncertain ; limiting the expence of entertainments, and 
ordaining that no actual magiſtrate, or magiſtrate elect, 
ſhould go any where to ſup but with particular perſons, 
Gell. ii. 24. Antius ſeeing his wholeſome regulations 
inſufficient to check the luxury of the times, never after 
ſupped abroad, that he might not witneſs the violation 
of his own law, Macrob. ii. 13. | 

Leges ANTONLEA, propoſed by Antony after the 
death of Cæſar, about abohſhing the office of dictator, 


confirming the acts of Cæſar, (Acta CxsARISs,) plant- 


ing colonies, giving away kingdoms and provinces, 
granting leagues and immunities, admitting officers in 
the army among jurymen, allowing thoſe condemned for 
violence aud crimes againſt the ſtate to appeal to the 
people, which Cicero calls the deſtruction of all laws, 

&c. 
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&c. Cic. Phil. i. 1. 9. ii. 3, 36, 37, 38. v. 34. Xiii. 3.; 
Att. xiv. 12.; Dio Cafſ. xlv.; Appian. de bell. civ. iii. 
transferring the right of chooſing prieſts from the people 
to the different colleges, Dio, 37. &c. | 

Leges APPULELE, propoſed. by L. Appuleius Sa- 
turninus, A. 653, tribune of the commons; about di- 
viding the youu lands among the veteran ſoldiers; Au- 
rel. Vid. de vir. illuſt. 73.; fettling colonies, Cic. pro 
Balb. 21.3 puniſhing crimes againſt the ſtate, (de maje- 
ſlate), Cic. de Orat. ii. 25. 49-3 furniſhing corn to the 
poor people at 4$ of an a a buſhel, ( /emiſſe et triente, 
i. e. dextante vel decuſſe See Leges Sempronie), Cic. ad 
Herenn. i. 12.; de leg. ii. 6. 

Saturninus got it alſo enacted, that all the ſenators 
ſhould be obliged, within five days, to approve upon 
oath of what the people enacted under the penalty of a 
heavy fine; and the virtuous Metellus Numidicus was 
baniſhed, becauſe he alone would not comply, (uad in 
legem vi latam jurare nollet), Cic. pro Sext. 16. ; Dem. 
31. ; Cluent. 35. But Saturninus himſelf was ſoon after 
ſlain for paſling theſe laws, by the command of Marius, 
who had at firit encouraged him to propoſe them, Cic. 
pro Rabir. perd. iii. 11. and who by his artifice had ef- 
fected the baniſhment of Metellus, Plut. in Mar.; Ap- 
pian. de bell. civ. i. ; 1.94 

Lex AQUILLIA, A. 672, about hurt wrongfully 
done, (de damno injurid dato), Cic. in Bruto, 34. —Ano- 
ther, A. 687, (de dola malo), Cic. de nat. deor. iii. 30.; 
. iii. 14. | * ae 

Lex ATERIA TARPEIA, A. U. zoo, that all 
magiſtrates might fine thoſe who violated their authori- 
ty, but not above two oxen and thirty ſheep, Dionyſi x. 
After the Romans began to uſe coined money, an ox 
was eſtimated at 100 ages, and a ſheep at ten, Feſtus in 
PECULATUS. | 11 5 Is 

Lex ATIA, by a tribune, A. 690, repealing the 
Cornelian law, and reſtoring the Demiian, in the elec» 
tion of prieſts, Dio, 37. | 

| R 2 Lex 
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Iex ATILIA de dedititiis, A. 543, Liv. xxvi. 33.— 
Another de tutoribus, A. 443, That guardians ſhould be 
appointed for orphans and women, by the prætor and a 
majority of the tribunes, Ulpian. in Fragm. ; Liv. xxxix. 

See p. Of. 4 
7 3 A. 443, That ſixteen military tri- 
bunes ſhould be created by the people for four legions; 
that is, two thirds of the whole, For in four legions, 
the number which then uſed annually to be raiſed, there 
were twenty-four tribunes, fix in each; of whom by this 
law four were appointed by the people, and two by the 
conſuls. Thoſe choſen by the people were called CO- 
MITIATTI}; by the conſuls, RU'TILI or RUFULL. At 
firſt they ſeem to have been all nominated by the kings, 
conſuls, or dictators, till the year 393, when the people 
aſlumed the right of annually appointing fix, I iv. vii. 5. 
ix. 30.; Aſcon. in Cic. Afterwards the manner of chu- 
fing them varied. Sometimes the people created the 
whole, ſometimes only a part. But as they, through 
intereſt, often appointed improper perſons ; the choice 
was ſometimes left, . in dangerous junctures, en- 
tirely to the conſuis, £9; Ai. 31. xliii. 12. xliv. 21. 

Lex ATI NIA, A. 673, about making the tribunes 
of the commons ſenators, Gell. xiv. 8. - Another, That 
the property of ſtolen things could not he acquired by 
poſſeſſion, (aſicapione); the words of the law were, 

vob SURREPTUM ERIT, EJUS ATERNA AUCTORITAS 
ESTO. (See p. 54.) Gell. xvii. 7.; Cic. in Verr. i. 42. 

Lex AUFIDIA de Ambitu, A. 692. It contained 
this ſingular clauſe, That if a candidate promiſed money 
to a tribe, and did not pay it, he ſhould be excuſed; 
but if he did pay it, he ſhould be obliged to pay to eve- 
ry tribe a yearly fine of 3coo ſe/tertii as long as he li- 
ved, Cic. Att. i. 16. | | 

Lex AURELIA judiciaria, by L. Aurelius Cotta, 
22 A. 683, That judices or jurymen ſhould be cho- 

en from the ſenators, Equtes, and Tribuni rarii. The 
laſt were officers choſen from the plebeians, who kept 


the 


and gave out the money for defraying the expences of 
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the army, Aſcon. in Cic.; Cic. pro Planc. 8.; Att. i. 16.; 
Feſtus. - | . 
| 2 by C. Aurelius Cotta, conſul, A. 678, 
That thoſe who had been tribunes might enjoy other ef- 
fices, which had been prohibited by Sulla, Aſean. in Cic. 
Lex BAE BIA, A. 574, about the number of pretors, 
(See p. 131.) — Another againſt bribery, A. 571, Liv. 
xl. 19. A ho 0:6 | alben 
17 CACILIA DIDIA, or et Didia, or Didia et 
Cecilia, A. 655, That laws ſhould be grew gs for 
three market - days, and that feveral- diſtin things 
ſhould not be included in the ſame law, which was call- 
ed ferre per ſaturam, Cic. Att. ii. 9.; Phil. v. 3.; pro 
Dom. 20. | Sad SRP 
—— Another againſt bribery, C7. pro Sull. 22. 23. 
Another, 4 
taxes, Dio, xxx vii. | 
Lex CALPURNIA, A. 604, againſt extortion, by 
which law the firſt quz/?7o perpetua was eſtabliſhed, Cic. 
Verr. iv. 25. Off. ii. 21. 5 
, —— Another, called alſo Acilia, concerning bribery, 
A. 686, Cic. pra Mur. 23.; Brut. 27.; Sall. Cat. 18. 
Lex CASSIA, That thoſe whom the people con- 
demned ſhould be excluded from the ſenate, Aſcon. in 
Cic. pro Corn. Another about ſupplying the ſenate, 
Tacit. xi. 25- Another, That the people ſhould vote 
by ballot, &c. See p. 95. 5 
Lex CASSIA TERENTIA Frumentaria, by the 
Conſuls C. Caſſius and M. Terentius, A. 680, ordain- 


ing, as it is thought, that five buſhels of corn ſhould be 


giren monthly to each of the poorer citizens, which was 
not more than the allowance of ſfaves, all. hiſt.” fragm. 
(p- 974+ ed. Cortii), and that money ſhould be annually 
advanced from the treaſury for purchaſing - 800,900 bu- 
ſhels of wheat (Tatirici idr ERATI), at four //tertii a 
buſhel.; and a ſecond tenth part /alteras decumas), (See 
p. 73+) at three tertit a buſhel, (pro DECUMANO), Cic. 


Verr. iii. 70. 
a R 3 This 


[1 
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693, about exempting Italy from | 
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This corn was given to the poor people, by the Sem. 
pronian law, at a ſemis and triens a buſhel; and by the 
Clodian law, gratis. In the time of Auguſtus, we read 
that 200,000 received corn from the public, Dio, lv.; 
Suet. Aug. 40. 42. Julius Cæſar reduced them from 
320,000 to 180, ooo, Suet. Jul. 14. 

Lex CENTURIATA, the name of every ordinance 
made by the Comitia Centuriata, Cic. in Rall. ii. 11. 

Lex CINCIA de donis et muneribus, hence called MU. 
NERALIS, Plaut. by Cincius a tribune, A. 549, That 
no one ſhould take money or a preſent for pleading a 
cauſe, Cic. de Senect. 4.; de Orat. ii. 7.; Att. i. 20.; 
Tacit. Ann. xi. 5.; Liv. xxxiv. 4. | 

Lex CLAUDIA de navibus, A. 535, That a ſenator 
ſhould not have a veſſel above a certain burden, (See p. 
5.) A clauſe is ſuppoſed to have been added to this law, 
8 the quæſtor's clerks from trading, Suet, 

on. 9. 

Another by Claudius the conſul, at the requeſt of the 
Allies, A. 573, That the allies, and thoſe of the Latin 
name, ſhould leave Rome, and return to their own cities. 
According to this law the conſul made an edict; and a 
decree of the ſenate was added, That for the future no 
perſon ſhould be manumitted, unleſs both maſter and 
flave ſwore, that he was not manumitted for the ſake 
of changing his city. For the allies uſed to give their 
children as ſlaves to any Roman citizen on condition of 
their being manumitted, (ut /ibertini cives efſent), Liv. 
xli. 8. & 9.z Cic. pro Balb. 23. | 

—— by the Emperor Claudius, That uſurers 
mould not lend money to minors, to be paid after the 
death of their parents, Tacit. Ann. xi. 13. enforced by 
Veſpaſian, Suet. 11. To this crime Horace alludes, 
Sat. is 2, V. I 4 , | 
by the conſul Marcellus, 703, That no one 


fhould be allowed to ſtand candidate for an office while 
abſent ; thus, taking from N the privilege granted 
him by the Pompeian law; (Cæſari privilegium eripiens, 
455 That the * 

: e 


vel beneficium populi adimens) ; 
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the city ſhould be taken from the colony of Novum - 
mum, which Czſar had planted, Suet. Jul. 28.3 Cic. 
Fam. xiii. 385. F 3 n 
Leger CLODLE, by the tribune P. Clodius, A. 695. 
1. That the corn which had been diſtributed to 
the people for ſix aſſes and a triens the buſhel,- ſhould be 
given gratis, Cic. pro Sext. 2 Feb Aſcon. in Cic. | 
2. That the cenſors ſhould not expel from the 


ſenate, or inflict pn Ma of infamy, on any man who 


was not firſt openly accuſed and condemned by their 
joint ſentence, - Cic. ibid.; in Pif. 5. | 
3. That no one ſhould take the auſpices, or ob- 
ſerve the heavens, when the people were aſſembled on 
public buſineſs ; and in ſhort, that the Ælian and Fuſan 
laws ſhould be abrogated. See p. 92. ; 
4. That the old companies or fraternities { col- 
legia) of artificers in the city, which the ſenate had abo- 
lihed, ſhould be reſtored, and new ones inſtituted, Cic. 
in Piſc 4.; Suet. Ful. 42. 

Theſe laws were intended to pave the way for the fol- 
lowing : 


5. That whoever had taken the life of a citizen 
uncondemned and without a trial, ſhould be prohibited 
from fire and water; by which law, Cicero, although 
not named, was plainly pointed at; and ſoon after, - 
means of a hired mob, his bamiſhment was expreſsly de- 
creed by a ſecond law, Cic. pro Dom. 18, 19, 20. ; poſt 
red. in Sen. 2, 5, &c. : 

6. That the kingdom of Cyprus ſhould be ta- 
ken from Ptolemy, and reduced into the form of a pro- 
vince, Cic. pro Dom. 8.; the reaſon of which law was, 
to puniſh that king for having refuſed Clodius money to 
pay his ranſom, when taken by the pirates, and to re- 
move Cato out of the way, by appointing him to exe- 
cute this order of the people, that he might not thwart 
the unjuſt proceedings of the tribune, nor the views of 
the triumviri by whom Clodius was ſupported, Cic. pro 


Sext. 18, 28.3 Dom. 25.3 Dio, xxxviii. 
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. To reward, the conſuls Piſo and Gabinius, 
who had favoured Clodius in his meaſures, the province 
of Macedonia and Greece was by the people given to 
the former, and Syria to the latter, Cic. ibid. 10. 24.; 
in Piſ. 16. 1 ada pp ele: * W e ed bt | 
1 8. Another law was made by Clodius, to give 
relief to the private members of corporate towns { mu. 
cipiorum), againſt the public injuries of their communi. 
ties CLIT TE ny TG HORS 

—— Another, to deprive the prieſt of Cybele at 
Peſſinus in Phrygia of his office, Cic. Sext. 26: ; de reſp. 
Haruſp. 13. CEE IE LEE ARE Eg 

Lex COELIA tabdlaria perduellionis, by. Cœlius a 
tribune. See p. 9. "EC EET ABT C142 
Leges CORNELLEZA, enacted by L. Cornelius Sylla, 


of 


the dictator, A. 672. 


— 1. De proſcriptione 8t proſcriptis, againſt his 
enemies, and in favour of his friends. Sylla firſt 
introduced the method of proſcription. Upon his re- 
turn into the city, after having conquered the party 
of Marius, he wrote down the names of  thofe whom 
he doomed to die, and ordered them to be fixed up on 
tables in the public places of the city, with the promiſe 
of a certain reward (duo talenta) for the head of each 
perſon ſo proſcribed. New liſts (tabule proſcriptionir), 
were repeatedly expoſed, as new victims occurred to his 
memory, or were ſuggeſted to him. Ineredible numbers 
were maſſacred, not only at Rome, but through all Ita- 
ly. Whoever harboured or affiſted a proſcribed perſon 
was put to death, Cic. in Herr. i. 47. The goods of 
the proſcribed were confiſcated, Cic. pro Reſc. Amer. 43. 
44.3 in Rull. liv. 3. and their children declared inca- 
pm of honours, Yell. Pat. it. 28. ; Cic. in Piſ. 2. The 
ands and fortunes of the ſlain were divided among the 
friends of Sylla, Sall. Cat. 51. who were allowed to 
enjoy preferments before the legal time, Cic. Acad. ii. 1. 

De Mux1cieis, That the free towns which had 
ſided with Marius, ſhould be deprived of their lands. 
and the right of citizens; the laſt of which Cicero ſays 

could 


3 „ 
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could not be done, ( Quia jure Romano civitas nemini in 
vito adimi poterat), pro Dom. 30. ; Cacin. 33. | 
Sylla _— created dictator with extraordinary pow- 
ers by L. Valerius Flaccus, the Interrex, in an affembl 
of the people by centuries, and having there got rati- 
fied whatever he had done or ſhould do, by a ſpecial 
law, (ve VALERIA, 
Am. 43.) Cic. in Rull. iii. 2. next proceeded to regu- 


late the ſtate, and for that purpoſe made many good 


laws. 

2. Concerning the republic ; the 1 (See p. 
110.) the provinces, (See p. 168.) the power of the 
tribunes, (See p. 147.) That the ſudices ſhould be cho- 
ſen only from among the ſenators: That the prieſts 


Cic. ü 
3. Concerning various crimes; de MajzsTaTE, Cic. 
in Piſ. 21.; pro Cluent. 35.; ad Fam. ii. 11. (See p. 
171.) de REyETUND18, Cic. pro Rabir. 4. (See p. 132.) 
de. Sicaklis ef VEXIETICIs, thoſe who Lilled a perſou 
witn weapons or 283 alſo, who took away the life 
of another by falſe accuſation, &c. One accuſed by 
this law, was aſked whether he choſe ſentence to be 
paſſed on him by voice or by ballot ? ( palam, an clam ?) 

0 Cluent. 20.; de INxcENDIARIISs, who fired hou- 


Cic. 4 
| ſes; PakRICIDis, who killed a parent or relation; de 


Fai$0, againſt thoſe who forges teſtameats or any other 


deed, who debaſed or counterfeited the public coin, (gui 


in aurum vitii quid addiderint vel adulterinos nummos f- 
cerint), &c. Hence this law is called by Cicero, Cor» 
NELIA TESTAMENTARIA, NUMMARIA, in Verr. i. 42. 
The puniſhment annexed to theſe laws was generally 
aquz et ignis interdictio, or baniſhment. | 
ulla alſo made a ſumptuary law, limiting the ex- 
pence of entertainments, Gell. ii. 24. 3 Macrob. Sat, ii. 

13. | 
There were other lege, CORNELLEA, propoſed. by 
Cornelius the tribune, A. 686, That the prætors in 
judging ſhould not vary from their edicts: (See p. 127-) 
at 


CoxxELIA, Cic. pro Roſe. 


ſhould be elected by their reſpective colleges, A/con. in 
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[ 


That the ſenate ſhould not decree about abſolving any 
one from the obligation of the laws, without a quorum 
of at leaſt 200, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Cornel. 
Tex CURIA, by Curius Dentatus when tribune, A, 
454, That the ſenate ſhould authoriſe the comitia for 
electing plebeian magiſtrates, Aur. Vid. 33.; Cic. d: 
clar. orat. 14. e TOOK 2245 TEMA TN OAT Pap 

Leges CURIATYE, made by the people aſſembled by 
curiæ. See p. 79. | + 

Lex DECIA, A. 442, That Duumviri navales ſhould 
be created for equipping and refitting a fleet, Liv. ix, 


Os 
Tex DIDIA famptuaria, A. 6ro, limiting the ex- 

ence of entertainments, and the number of gueſts: 

hat the ſumptuary laws. fhould be extended to all the 
Italians ; and not only the maſter of the feaſt, but alſo 
the gueſts, ſhould incur a penalty for their offence, 
Macrob. Sat. ii. 13. | n 
. Tex DOMITIA ge ſacerdotiis, the author Cn. Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus, a tribune, A. 650, That prieſts (i. e. 
the NN augures, and decemviri ſacris faciendis ), 
ſhould not be choſen by the colleges, as formerly, but 
by the people. (See p. 102.) The Pontifex Maximus 
and Curio Maximus were always choſen by the people, 
Live XV. 5. M.. | 

Lex DUILIA, by Duilius a tribune, A. 304, That 
whoever left the people without tribunes, or created a 
magiſtrate from whom there was no appeal, ſhould be 
ſcourged and beheaded, Liv. iti. p77. 
Lex DUILIA MAENIA de 'wunciario ſcenore, A. 396, 
fixing the intereſt of money at one per cent. Liv. vii. 
16. Another, making it capital for one to call aſ- 
ſemblies of the people at a diſtance from the city, bid. 

Lex FABIA de plagio vel plagiariir, againſt kidnap: 
ping, or ſtealing away and retaining freemen or ſlaves, 
Cic. pro Rabir. perd. 3. ; ad Quinct. Fr. i. 2. The pu- 
niſhment at firſt was a fine, but afterwards, to be lent 
to the mines; and for buying or felling a free-born citi- 
Zen, death. 


— — An- 


the 


to 
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— Another, limiting the number of Sedatores that. 
attended candidates, when canvaſſing for any office. It 
was propoſed, but did not paſs, Cic. pro Muren. 34. 

The SECTATORES, who always attended candidates, 
were diſtinguiſhed from the SaLurATORES, who only 
waited on them at their houſes in the morning, and then 
went away; and from the DepucTorEs, who alſo went 
down with them to the Forum and Campus Martius: 
hence called by Martial ANTEAMBULONES, 11. 18.; Cic. 
de pet. conſ. See p. 88. | TE EI? 

Lex FALCIDI 
teſtator ſhould leave at leaſt the fourth part of his for- 
tune to the perſon whom he named his heir, Paul. ad 
leg. Falcid. ; Dio, 48. 5 1 

Lex FANNIA, A. 588, limiting the expences of one 


day at feſtivals to 100 aſſes, whence the law is called by 


Lucilius, CENTuss1s 3 on ten other days every month, 
to thirty; and on all other days, to ten afes : alſo, that 
no other fowl ſhould be ſerved up, {ne quid volucrium po- 
neretur ), except one hen, and that not fattened for the 
purpoſe, (que non altilis effet }, Gell. ii. 24+; Macrob. 
Sat. ii. 13. N ä 

lex FLAMINIA, A. 521, about dividing among 
the ſoldiers the lands of Picenum, whence the Galli Se- 
vues had been expelled ; which afterwards gave occaſion 
to various wars, Polyb, ii. 21. Pi 48 

Lex FLAVIA agraria, the author L. Flavius a tri- 
bune, A. 695, for the diſtribution of lands among Pom- 
pey's ſoldiers ; which excited ſo great commotions, that 
the tribune, Wpportep By Pompey, had the hardineſs to 
commit the Conſul Metellus to priſon for oppoſing it, 
Dio Caf. xxxvii.; Cic. Att. i. 18. 19. 

Leger FRUMENTARLE, laws for the diſtribution 
of corn among the people, firſt at a low price, and then 
gratis; the chief of which were the Sempronian, Apulei- 
an, Caſſian, Clodian, and Odtavian laws. | 

Lex FUFIA, A. 692, That Clodius ſhould be tried 
for violating the ſacred rites of the Bona Dea, by the 


prætor, with a ſelect bench of judges; and not before 


the 


3 | { , TEE OIL 
A teſlamentaria, A. 713, That the 
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the people, according to the decree of the ſenate, Cic, 
ad Att. i. 12, 14, 16. . | Me > ; 
Lex FULVIA, A. 628, about giving the freedom of 
ttzhbe city to the Italian allies ; but it did not paſs, Appi- 
an, de bell. cid. i.; Val. Max. ix. 5. | 
Lex FURIA, by Camillus the dictator, A. 385, a. 
bout the creation of the curule zdiles, Liv. vi. 42. 
Lex FURIA vel Fu/a, (for both are the fame name, 
Liv. iii. 4.3 Quuinctil. i. 4.) de teſtamentis, That no one 
ſhould leave by way of legacy more than 1069 aſſes, and 
that he who took more ſhould pay fourfold, Cic. in 
Verr. i. 42.; pro Balb. 8. ; Theophil. ad Inſtit. ii. 22. By 
the law of the Twelve Tables, one might leave what le- 
gacies he pleaſed. * TG | 
Lex FURIA ATILIA, A. 617, about giving up 
| Mancinus to the Numantines, with whom he Pad made 
peace without the order of the people or ſenate, Cic. 


O. iii. 30. FA 
Lex FUSIA de comitiis, A. 694, That in the Comi- 
tia Tributa the different kinds of people in each tribe 
ſhould vote ſeparately, Dio, 38. | 
Lex FUSIA vel Furia CANINIA, A. 703, limiting 
the number of ſlaves to he manumitted, in proportion 
to the whole number which any one poſſeſſed; from 
two to ten the half, from ten to thirty the third, from 
thirty to a hundred the fourth part; but not above 2 
hundred, whatever was the number, Yopiſc. Tacit. 11. 
See p. 39. ; 
aer GABINLE, by A. Gabinius a tribune, A. 
685, That Pompey ſhould get the command of the war 
againſt the pirates, with extraordinary powers, Cic. pro 
leg. Manil. 17.: That the ſenate ſhould attend to the 
hearing of embaſſies the whole month of February, Cic. 
ad Quint. Fr. ii. 12.13.: That the people mould give 
their votes by ballots, and not viva voce, as formerly, 
in creating magiſtrates : (Sce p. 95.) That the people 
of the provinces ſhould not be allowed to borrow money 
at Rome from one perſon to pay another, { verſuram far 
cere ), Cic. Att. v. 21. vi. 2. | 
here 
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There is another Gabinian law, mentioned by Porcius 
Latro in his declamation againſt Catiline, which made it 
capital to hold clandeſtine affemblies in the city, c. 19. 
But this author is thought to be ſuppoſititious. See 
Cortius on Salluſt. a> e, 1929 "00 

Lex GELLIA CORNELIA, A. 68r, confirming 
the right of citizens to thoſe to whom Pompey, with 
the advice of his council, { de conſilii ſententia) had grant- 
ed it, Cic. pro-Balb. 8. 14. 1 35 

Lex GENUCIA, A. 411, That both conſuls might 
be choſen from the plebeians, Liv. vii. 42.:. That uſury 
ſhould be prohibited: That no one ſhould. enjoy the 
ſame office within ten years, nor be inveſted with two 
offices in one year, Bid ; Tod nr 


Lex GENUCIA EMILIA, A. $90, about Aeg a. 


nail in the right fide of the temple of Jupiter, Liv. 


vil. 3. 3, 4 | | 46H 

— GLAUCIA, A. 653, granting the right of jud- 
ging to the Zquites, Cic. de clar. Or. 62.— De repetun- 
dis ; See Lex SERVILIA. - | 

Lex GLICIA, de inofficioſo teſtamento. See p. 60. 

Lex HIERONICA, containing the conditions on 
which the public' lands of the-Roman people in Sicily 
were poſſeſſed by the huſbandmen. It had been preſcri- 
bed by Hiero, tyrant of Syracuſe, to his tenants, {#s 
qui agros regis colerent }, and was retained by the Prætor 
Rupilius, with the advice of his counfel, among the 
laws which he gave to the Sicilians, when that country 
was reduced into the form of a province, Cic. Verr. iii. 
8. 10. It reſembled the regulations of the cenſors (Lx- 
os Cexnsorr®) in their leaſes and bargains, (in loca- 
timnibus et pattianibns), and ſettled the manner of col- 
lecting and aſcertaining the quantity of the tithes. 

Lex HIRTTA, A. 504, That the adherents of Pom- 


pey / Pompetant } ſhould be excluded from preferments, 
Cic. Phil. xiii. 16. . | 

Lex HORATIA, about rewarding Caia Tarratia, 

a veſtal virgia, becauſe ſhe had given in a preſent to the 

Roman people the Campus Tiburtinus or Martius: That 

8 ſhe 
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ſhe ſhould be admitted to give evidence { tefabilis eſt ), 
be diſcharged from her prieſthood { exaugurari peſſet }, 
and might marry if ſhe choſe, Gell vi. 7. 

Lex HORTENSIA, That the nundine or . market- 
days, which uſed to be held as feriz or holidays, ſhould 
be faſiz or court-days : That the country people, who 
came to town for market, might then get their law-ſuits 
determined, (/ites componerent), Macrob. Sat. i. 16. 

Lex HORTENSIA, de plebiſcitis. See p. 19. 102. 
- Lex HOSTILIA, de furtis, about theft, is mentioned 
only by Juſtinian, Inſtit. iv. 10. 

Lex ICILIA, de tribunis, A. 261, That no one ſhould 
contradict or interrupt a tribune (interfari tribuno 
while ſpeaking to the people, Dionyſe vii. 

— Another, A. 297, de Aventino publicando, That 
the Aventine hill ſhould be common for the people to 
build upon, Id. x.; | iv. iii. 31. It was a condition in 
the creation of the decemviri, that this law, and thoſe 
relating to the tribunes (LEGES SACRAT£), 


ſhould not be abrogated, Viv. iii. 32. 


Lex JULIA, de civitate ſociis et Latinis danda ; the au- 
thor L. Julius Cæſar, A. 663, That the freedom of the 
city ſhould be given to the Latins and. all the Italian 
allies who choſe to accept of it, qui ei legi fundi fieri 
vellent ), Cic. pro Balb. 8.; Geil. iv. 4. See p. 42. 

Lege, JULLA, laws made by Julius Cæſar and Au- 

uſtus; 5 
1 1. By C. Julius Cæſar, in his firſt conſulſhip, 
A. 694, and afterwards when dictator; 

Lex JULIA Acraris, for diſtributing the lands of 
Compania and Stella to 20,000 poor Citizens, who had 
each three children or more, Cic. pro-Play. 5.; Att. ii. 3. 
16. 18. 19. ; Dio, 38. . oy | 

When Bibulus, Cæſar's colleague in the conſulate, 
gave his negative to this law, he was driven from the 
forum by force. And next day having complained in the 
ſenate, but not being ſupported, he was ſo diſcouraged, 
that during his continuance in office for eight months, 
be ſhut himſelf up at home, without doing any 1 

ut 


K 
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but interpoſing by his edits, { ut, quoad poleſtate abiret, 
domo abditus nihil aliud quam per edicta obnuntiaret ), Suet. 
„ 
22 d PuBLicanis fertia parte peruniæ debite ele- 
vandis, about remitting to the farmers- general a third 
| part of what they had ſtipulated to pay, Smet. ibid.; 
Cic. pro Planc. 14.; Dio, ibid. When Cato oppoſed this 
law with his uſual firmneſs, Cæſar ordered him to be 
hurried away to priſon ; but fearing. left ſuch violence 
ſhould raiſe odium againſt him, he defired one of the 
tribunes to interpoſe and free him, Plut. in yr op 
l For the ratification of all Pompey's acts in Aſia. 
This law was chiefly oppoſed by Lucullus; but Cæſar 
ſo frightened him with threatening to bring him to an 
t account for his conduct in Aſia, that he promiſed com- 
0 pliance on his knees, Suet. ibid. 
n ——'d Paovixciis ORDINANDIS; an improvement 
e on the Cornelian law about the provinces: And alſo or- 
k daining that. Achaia, Theſſaly, Athens, and all Greece 
ſhould be free and uſe their own laws, Cic. in Piſ. 16. 
* — e SACERDOTHS, reſtoring the Domitian law, 
le and permitting perſons to be elected prieſts in their ab- 
n ſence, Cic. ad Brut. 5. | 
Jupiciaria, ordering the wudices te be choſen 
only from the ſenators and equites, and not from the fri- 


a buni ærarii, 'Suet. Jul. 41. ; Cic. Phil. i. 9. 
de REPETUNDIs, very ſevere ( acerrima) againſt 
p: extortion. It i is ſaid to have contained above 100 heads, 


Cic. Fam. viii. 7.; in Piſ. 16, 21, 37+ 3- pro Rab. Poſth. 
of 3. Vatin. 12.; ad Attic. v. io. & 16.; Suet. Ful. 43. 
de LEGATIONIBUS LIBER1S, limiting their dura- 
ky tion to five years, (See p. 20.) Cc. Att. xv. 11. They 

were called liberæ, quod, cum velis, introire, exire liceat, 
te, Ibid, \ 


— Vi PUBLICA ET PRIVATA, ET DE MAJESTATE, 
the Cice Phil. i. 8. Os 


de PECUN11S MUTU1S, about borrowed money. 
ns, See p. 45. 
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— {> Mopo rc rossIDbENDæ, That no one 
mould keep by him in  ſpecie above a certain ſum, (us. 
Lx.) Dio, xli.; Tacit. Annal. vi. 16. 

' —— About the population of Italy, That no Roman 
citizen ſhould remain abroad above three years, unleſs 
in the army, or in public buſineſs ; That at leaſt a third 
of thoſe employed in paſturage ſhould be free born citi- 
zens: Alſo, about inereaſing the puniſhment of crimes, 
diflolving all corporations or ſocieties, except the an- 
cient ones, granting the freedom of the city to 'phyſi- 
cians, and profeſſors of the liberal arts, &c. Suet. 42. 

—— de ResiDvas, about bringing thoſe to account 
who retained: any part of the public money in their 
hands, Marcian, l. 4. g 3. ad leg. Jil. 
— de L18ters  PROSCRIPTORUM; That the chil. 
dren of thoſe preſcribed by Sylla ſhould be admitted to 


enjoy preferments, Surt./ Jul. 47, which Cicero, org 


conſul, had oppoſed, Cic. in Pif. 2. 
T SUMPTUARIA, Ouet. Jul. 42. ; Cic.'ad Att. xiii 
7.; Fam. vii. 26. ix. 15. It allowed 2co HS. on the 
dies proſeſti; 300 on the kalends, nones, ides, and ſome 
other feſtivals; ioo at marriage- feaſts, { nuptiit et re. 
Potiis , and ſuch extraordinary entertainments. Gellius 
aſcribes this law to Auguſtus, ii. 24.; but it ſeems to 
have been enacted by both. By an edi& of Auguſtus or 
Tiberius, the allowance for an entertainment was raiſed, 
-- Py to its ſolemnity, from 3co to 2000 HS, 
bi 

2. The Leges JULIA made by Avguſtus were e chiefly; 
Concerning marriage, (de maritandis ordinibus, 
Suet. Aug. 34. hence called by Horace Lex mariTa, 
carm. ſecul. v. 68.) Liv. epit. 59.; Suet. 89. 
de ADULTERI11S, ct de dudicitia, de ambitu, Suet. 
34. againſt foreſtalling the market, { nequis contra anno: 
nam fecerit, ſocietatemve coierit, qud annona carior fiat, 
Ulpian.). 
- de TuTorIBUS, That guardians ſhould be ap- 
pointed for orphans in the provinces, as at Rome by the 
Atilian law, Fuſlin. Inſt. de Atit. 5 ut. 


Lex 
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Lex JULIA TxzATRALIs, That thoſe equitesr, who 
themſelves, their fathers, or grandfathers, had the for- 
tune of an eques, ſhould fit in the fourteen rows aſſigned 
by the Roſcian law to that order, Suet. Aug. 40. ; Plin. 
xxxiii. 2. 54 25 THAN | 

There are ſeveral other laws called Leger Fuliz, which 
occur only 1n the civil law. 

Julius Cæſar propoſed reviſing all the laws and redu- 
cing them to a certain form. But this, with many other 
noble deſigns of that wonderful man, was prevented by 
his death, Smet.” Jul. 44. | 

Lex JUNIA, by M. Junius Pennus, a tribune, A. 
627, about expelling foreigners from the city. (See 
77.) Againſt extortion, ordaining, that beſides the iti, 
x/iimatio, or paying an eſtimate of the damages, the 
perſon convicted of this crime fhould ſuffer bamſhment, 
Paterc. ii. 8.; Cic. pro Balb. 11. 6271 
Another, by M. Junius Silanus the conſul, A. 
644, about diminiſhing the number of campaigns which 
ſoldiers ſhould ferve, Aſcon. in Cic. 

Lex JUNIA LICINIA, or Junia et Licinia, A. 
691, enforcing the Didian law by ſeverer penalties, Cic. 
Phil. v. 3z.; pro Sext. 64.; Vatin. 14.; Att. iv. 16. 


ii. 9. | | 

2 JUNIA NORBANA, A. 771, concerning the 
manumiſſion of ſlaves. See p. 40. | 

Lex LABIENA, A. 691, abrogating the law of 
Sylla, and reſtoring the Domitian law in the election of 
prieſts. It appears, that by this law two of the college 
named the candidates, and the Comitia Tributa' choſe 
which of them they pleaſed, Cic. Phil. ii. 2. 

' Lex AMPLA LABIENA, by two tribunes, A. 
663, That at the Circenſian games Pompey ſhould wear 
a golden crown, and his triumphal robes; and in the 
theatre, the prætexta and a golden crown, Paterc. ii. 40. 

Lex LAÆETORIA, A. 292, That the plebeian magi- 
{rates ſhould be created at the Comitia Tributa, Liv. ii. 


50. 57. 
83 — Ar- 


— —— — — 
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Another, A. 490, againft the defrauding of mi. 


nors, (contra adoleſcentium circumſcriptionem }, Cic. Of. 


iii. 15. By this law the years of minority were limited 


to twenty-five, and no one below that age could make a 
legal bargain, ( ſtipulari); whence it is called Lex Qui 
NA VICENNARIA, Plaut. r i. 3. 68. * 8 

, Leges LICINLEA, by P. Licinius Varus, city prætor, 
A. 545, fixing the day for the /udi Appollinaret, which 
before was uncertain, Liv. xxvii. 23. Py 

by C. Licinius Craſſus, a tribune, A. 608, 
That the choice of prieſts ſhould be transferred from 
their college to the people, but it did not paſs, Cic. d 
Amic. 25. | 

This Licinius Craſſus, according to Cicero, firſt in- 
troduced the cuſtom of turning his face to the forun 
when he ſpoke to the people, and not to the ſenate, as 
formerly, { primum inflituit in forum verſus agere cum po- 
pulo), Thid. - But Plutarch ſays this was firit done by 
Caius Gracchus, Plut. in Gracch. | 

by C. Licinius Stolo, A. 377, That no one 
mould poſſeſs above 500 acres of land, Liv. vii. 35. nor 
keep more than 100 head of great, or 500 head of ſmall 
cattle, Appian. de bell. civ. i. But Licinius himſelf was 
Toon after puniſhed for violating his own law, Liv. vii. 


16. 


by Craſſus the orator, ſimilar. to the Æbutian 
law, Cic. pro Dom. 20. | 5 

Lex LICINIA, de fodalitiis et de ambitu, A. 698, a- 
gainſt bribery, and aſſembling ſocieties or companies for 
the purpoſe of canvaſſing for an office, Cic. pro Planc. 
15. 16. In a trial for this crime, and for it only, the ac- 
euſer was allowed to name / edere) the jurymen from the 
people in general, ex omni populo), Ibid. 17. 

Lex LICINIA /umptuaria, by the conſuls P. Lici- 
nius Craſſus the Rich, and Cn. Lentulus, A. 656, much 
the ſame with the Fannian law: That on ordinary days 
there ſhould not be more ſerved up at table than three 


| Pounds of freſh, and one pound of ſalt meat, (ſalſa- 


mentorum ; 


mentorum) ; but as much of the fruits of the ground as 
every one pleaſed, Macrob. ii. 13.; Gell. ii. 44. 
Lex LICINIA CASSIA, A. 422, That the legion - 

J ary tribunes ſhould not be choſen that year by the 
N people, but by the conſuls and prætors, Liv. xlii. 31. 
Lex LICINIA SEXTIA, A. 377, about debt, 

| That what had been paid of the intereſt / quod uſurir her- 
' numeratum eſſet ſhould be deducted from the capital, 
and the remainder paid in three years by equal portions, 

| Liv. vi. 35+: That inſtead of duumviri for performing 


n ſacred rites, decemviri. ſhould be choſen, part from the 
le patricians, and part from the ' plebeians, Liv. vi. 41. : 
That one of the conſuls ſhould be created from among 
1 the plebeians, iv. vi. 35. See p. 121. 1 A 241 
* lex LICINIA JUNIA, or Funia et Licinia, by the 
a8 two conſuls, A. 691, enforcing the lee Cæcilia Blllia, 


- Cic. in Vat. 14. whence they are often joined, Cic. 
by Phil. v. 3-3 pro Set. 64.3 Att. ii. 9. iv. 16. | < 
tex LICINIA MUCIA, A. 658, That no one 


ne ſhould paſs for a citizen who was not ſo, Cic. Off iii. 
or .; pro Balb. 21. 24. which was one principal canſe of 
all the Italic or Marſic wars, Aſcos. in Cic. pro Corn. 
138 Leger LIVLA, propoſed by M. Livius Druſus, a 
on tribune, A. 662, abqut tranſplanting colonies to differ- 


ent places in Italy and nig and granting corn, to poot 
citizens at a low price; alſo, that the uzices ſhould be 
choſen indifferently from the ſenators and equites, and 
chat the allied ſtates of Italy ſhould be admitted to the 
freedom of the city. a ine 
Druſus was a man of great eloquence, and of the moſt 
upright intentions; but endeavouring to reconcile thoſe 
whole intereſts. were diametrically oppoſite, ' he was 
cruſhed in the attempt; being murdered by an unknown 
aſſaſſin at his own houſe, upon his return from the /6 


uch rum, amidſt a number of clients and friends. No inqui- 
lays ry was made about his death. The ſtates of Italy con- 
rec ſidered this event as a ſignal of revolt, and endeavoured 
fas to extort by force what they could not obtain volunta- 
* nly. Above zoo, ooo men fell in the conteſt in the ſpace 


of 


= 
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of two years. At laſt the Romans, although upon the 
whole they had the advantage, were obliged to grant 
the freedom of the city, firſt to their allies, and after- 
wards to all the ſtates of Italy, Appian. de bell. civ. i.; 
Pell. Pat. ii. 15. 3 Liv. epit. 71. 3 Cie. Brut. 28, 49z 
62.; pro Rab. 7.; Planc. 14. Dom. 19. © 

This Druſus is alſo ſaid to have got a law paſſed for 
mixing an eighth part of braſs with ſilver, Pliz; xxxiii. 


5 Bet the laws of Druſus f /zges Liviæ ), as Cicero ſays, 
were aboliſhed, by a ſhort decree of the ſenate, Cuno ver- 
ficulo ſenatũs puncto temporis ſublatæ ſunt, Cic. de legib. 
ii. 6. Decrevit enim ſenatus, Philippo coſ. referente, Con- 
TRA AUSPICIA LATAS VIDER1.) | 

Druſus was grandfather to Livia, the wife of Au- 
guſtus, and mother of Tiberius. 

Lex LUTATIA, de vi, by Q. Lutatius Catulus, A. 
675, That a perſon might be tried for violence on any 
day, Cic. pro Cel. i. 29. feſtivals not excepted, on which 
no trials uſed to be held, Cic. Aci. in Verr. 10. 

Lex MANIA, by a tribune, A. 467, That the ſe- 
nate ſhould ratify whatever the people enacted, Cic. in 
Brut. 14. See p. 19. 

Lex MAMES TAT IS, for puniſhing any crime againſt 
the people, and afterwards againſt the emperor, Corne- 
lia, &c. Cic. in Piſ. 21.; Tacit. Ann. iv. 34. 

Lex MAMILIA, de liimitibut, vel de regundis finibur 
agrorum, for regulating the bounds of farms; whenee the 
author of it, C. Mamilius, a tribune, A. 642, got the 
ſirname of LiniTaxvus. It ordained, That there ſhould 
be an uncultivated ſpace of five feet broad left betwixt 
farms; and if any diſpute happened about this matter, 
that arbiters ſhould be appointed by the prætor to de · 
termine it. The law of the Twelve Tables required 
three, Cic. de leg. i. 21. 5 5 
a Another, by the ſame perſon, for puniſhing 
' thoſe who had received bribes from Jugurtha, Sall. Jug. 
40. : 12 E | | br | 

Lex 


* - 
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Lex MANILIA, for conferring on Pompey the com- 
mand of the war againſt Nichridates, 3 by the 
tribune C. Manilius, A. 687, and ie by Cicero 
when prætor, de leg. Manil. 

— Another by the fame, That econ minht ati 
in all the tribes, Cic. pro Mur. 23. whereas formerly 
they voted in ſome one of the four city . tribes only. 
(See p. 101.) But this law did not * A 1 in Cic. 
ro Cornel. 

Leges MANILIANZ venalium  vendendorun, not pro- 
perly laws, but regulations to be obſerved in buying and 
ſelling, to prevent fraud, Cic. de Qrat. i. 5. 58. called 
by Varro .ACTIONES, de: Re Raft. ii. 5. 11. They 
were compoſed oy the aka Metin, who was con- 
ſul, A. 603. 

The formalities of buying and. ſelling were e by the 
Romans uſed in their moſt ſolemn tranſactions; as, in 
emancipation and adoption, marriage and 1 ane in 
transfe roperty;. & 

12 MANL IA, bs a- tribune, A. 558, about crea- 
ting the Trineirs GY Liv. xxxiii. 12 ; Cic. de 
Orat. iii. 19. 1 
de Vicesima. See p. 6 

Lex MARCIA, by Marcius Cenſorinus, That no 
one ſhould be FEY cenſor a ſecond time, Plutarch, in 
Coriol. 


. Statjellatibus vel Statiellis, * redreſling 
the injuries of the Statielli or -ates, a nation of Liguria, 
Liv. xlii. 21. 


Lex MARIA, by C. Mtn hex K A. 634, 


about making the entrances to the Ovilia { pontes } nar- 


rower, Cic. de legg. iii. 17. 

Lec MARIA PORCIA, by two tribunes; A. bu, 
That thoſe commanders ſhould be puniſhed; who, in or- 
der to obtain a triumph, wrote to the ſenate a' falſe ac- 
count of the number of the enemy flam in battle, or of 
the citizens that were miſſing; and that when they re- 
turned to the city, they ſhould fear before the city 

quæſtors 
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quæſtors to the truth of the account which they had ſent, 1 
Val. Max. ii. 8. | * fu 
Lex MEMMIA vel REMMIA, by whom it was in 
ropoſed, or in what year, is uncertain. It ' ordained, 
hat an accufation ſhould not be admitted againſt thoſe al 
who were abſent on account of the public, Yaler. Max. or 
iii. 7. 3 Suet. Jul. 23. And if any one was convicted ve 
of falſe accuſation+( calumnie), that he ſhould be brand- m 
ed on the forehead with a letter, Cic. pro Roſe. Am. 19. 
20. probably the letter K, as anciently the name of this n 


6 * 


crime was written KALUMNIA. 
Lex MENENIA, A. 302, That in impoſing fines, a ar 

ſheep ſhould be eſtimated at ten afes, and an ox at one pl 

hundred, Feftus in PxcuLAaTUS. + | 

Lex MENSIA, That a child. ſhould be held as a fo- h 


reigner, if either of the parents was ſo. But if both nc 
parents were Romans and married, children always ob- cz 
tained the rank of the father, ( patrem ſequebantur ); and it 
if unmarried, of the mother, Ulpiar. 5 = I. 
Lex METILIA, by a tribune, A. 516, That Mi- 
nucius, maſter of horſe, ſhould have equal command with th 
Fabius the dictator, Liv. xxii. 25. 26. E158 o: 


Lege, MILITARES, regulations for the army. By 
one of theſe it was provided, That if a ſoldier was by m 


chance inliſted into a legion, commanded by a tribune T 
whom he could prove to be inimical to him, he might 
go from that legion into another, Cic. pro Flacco 32. m 


Lex MINUCIA, de triumviris menſariis, by a tribune, T: 
A. 537, about appointing bankers to receive the public 
money, Liv. xxiii. 21. 5 | ſh 

Leges NUM, laws of King Numa, mentioned by ti 
different authors: That the gods ſhould be worſhipped 2. 
with corn and a ſalted cake, { /-uge et ſals& mold), Plin. 

xviii. 2. ; That whoever knowingly killed a free man, 1 
ſhould be held as a parricide, Feſtus in QUEzsTOREs ff ©! 
PaRRICIDII: That no harlot ſhould touch, the altar of 

Juno; and if ſhe did, that ſhe ſhould ſacrifice an ewe p- 
lamb to that goddeſs with diſhevelled hair, Id. in PI- 4 
1 Licks, Gell. iv. 3.: That whocver removed a land-mark l 
1 ſhould 
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k ſhould be put to death, (gui ferminum eraraſſt, et ip- 

ſum et boves ſacros c, Feſt. in TEXMNO: That wine 
0 ſhould not be poured on a funeral pile, Plin. xiv. 12. &c. 
l, Lex OCTAVIA frumentaria, by a tribune, A. 633, 
le abrogating the | Sempronian law, Cic. in Brut. 62, and 
x, ordaining, as it is thought, that corn ſhould not be gi- 
d ven at ſo low a price to the people. It is greatly com- 
i mended by Cicero, Off ii? 21. | * 22 


9. Lex OGULNIA, by a tribune, A. 453, That the 
is number of the pontifices ſhould be increaſed to eight, 
and of the augurs to nine; and that, four of the former 
a and five of the latter ſhould be choſen from among the 

ne plebeians, Liv. v. 6. 9. 178. | 
Lex OPPIA, by a tribune, A. 540, That no woman 


o- ſhould have in her dreſs above half an ounce of gold, 

th nor wear a garment of different colours, nor ride in a 

b- carriage in the city or in any town, or within a mile of 

nd it, unlels upon occaſion of a public ſacrifice, Liv. xxxiv. 
1.; Tacit. Ann. iii. 33" Las 45 

li. Lex OPTAMA, a law was ſo called which conferred 

th the moſt complete authority, Fe/tus in voce, as that was 
called optimum jus which heftowed complete property. 

By Lex ORCHIA, by a tribune, A. 566, Ealing the 

by number of gueſts at an entertainment, Fe. in Orsoxi- 

ine TAVERE ; Macrob. Sat. ii. 13. | 


rht Lex OVINIA, That the cenſors ſhould chuſe the 
moſt worthy of all ranks into the ſenate, Feſtus in P 

ne, TERITI OENATORES. | " 
lic Lex PAPIA, by a tribune, A. 688, That foreigners 
ſhould be expelled from Rome, and the allies of the La- 
by WW tin name forced to return to their cities, Cic. Off iii. 11.3 

pro Balb. 23.; Arch. 5.; Att. iv. 16. 

lin, Lex PAPIA POPPAA, about the manner of chu- 
an, Wl ing (capiendi Veſtal virgins, Gell. i. 12. The author 

RES WF Of it, and the time when it was paſſed, are uncertain. 
r of Lex PAPIA POPPZAEA, de maritandis ordinibus, pro- 
ewe WW poſed by the conſuls Papius and Poppæus at the deſire of 
21. Auguſtus, A. 762, enforcing and enlarging the Julian 
ark WW law, Tacit. Annal. iii. 25. 28. The end of it was to 
| promote 
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promote population, and repair the defolation occaſion. 
ed by the civil wars. It met with great oppoſition from 
the nobility, and conſiſted of ſeveral diftin& particulars, 
(Lex SaTura). It propoſed certain rewards to mar- 
riage, and penalties againſt celibacy. Whoever in the 


_ City had three children, in the other parts of Italy four, 


and in the provinces five, way, intitled to certain privi- 
leges and immunities. Hence the famous JUS "1'RIUM 


LIBERORUM, fo often mentioned by Pliny, Martial, 


&c. which ufed to be 1 to thoſe who had no 
children, firſt by the tenate, and afterwards by the em- 
eror, Dio Caf}. Iv. ; Plin. epiſt. ii. 13. vii. 16. x. 2, 


he privileges of having three children were, an exemp- 


tion from the trouble of guardianſhip, a priority in 
bearing offices, and a treble proportion of corn. Thoſe 
who lived in celtbacy could not ſucceed to an'inkeri- 


tance, except of their neareſt relations, unleſs they mar- 


ried within 100 days after the death of the teſtator, nor 
receive an entire legacy, ( /egatum omne, vel ſolidum ca- 
pere ). And what they were thus deprived of in certain 
caſes fell as an eſcheat (caducum) to the exchequer 
(Eco) or prince's private purſe, Fuvenal, ix. 88. &c. 
Lex PAPIRIA, by a tribune, A.'563, diminiſhing 


the weight of the as one half, Plin. xxxiii 3. 


—— by a prztor, A. 421, granting the freedom of 
the city without the right 'of voting 'to the people of 
Acerra, | iv' viii. 17. | 
by a tribune, the year uncertain, That no edi- 
fice, land, or altar ſhould be conſecrated without the 
order of the people, Cic. pro Dom. 49. 

y1 A. 325, about eſtimating fines, / zv. iv. 30. 
That no one ſhould moleſt another without 
cauſe, Feſt. in SACRAMENTUM. 
by a tribune, A. 621, That tablets ſhould be 
uſed in paſſing laws, Cic. de leg. iii. 16. - 
by a tribune, A. 623, That the people might 
re-ele& the ſame perſon tribune as often as they choſe; 
but it was rejected, Cic. de Am. 25.; Liv. epit. 59. 


Inſtead 


I 8 
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Inſtead of Papirias, they anciently -wrote Papiſſur, 
Cic. Fam. ix. 21.: So FValeſu, for Valeriur, Auſelius for 
Aurelius, &c. V. arro de Lat. ling. i. 6. ; Feſtus.” Nuincril. 
i. 44 Ap. Claudius is ſaid to have invented the letter 
R, Py from his firſt uſing it in theſe words, D. i. 


2. 

L PEDIA, by bei the conſul, A. 710, decrees 
ing 4 8 againſt the murderers of Cæſar, Vell. 
Pat. ii. 69. 

* PEDUCEA, by a tribune, A. 640, againkt in- 
ceſt, Cic. de Nat. Deor. ili 30. 

Lex PERSOLONIA or Peſulania, That if a quadru- 


ped did any hurt, the owner ſhould either repair 1 da- 


mage, or give up the beaſt, Paull. Sent. i. 

Lex PETELIA de anita, by a tribune, A. 297, 
That candidates ſhould not go round to fairs and other 
public meetings, for the ſake of canvaſſing, Liv. vii. ' 5. 
de Nex1s, by the conſuls, A. 429, That no 
one ſhould be kept in fetters or in bonds, but for a 
crime that deſerved it, and that only till he ſuffered the 
puniſhment due by law: That creditors ſhould have a 
right to attach the goods, and not the perſons of their 


debtors, { iv. viii. 28. 


de PęCul Aro, by a tribune, A. 566, That in- 


quiry ſhould be made about the money taken or exacted 


from King Antiochus and his ſubjects, and how much 
of it had not been brought into the public treaſury, 


Liv. xxxviiie 54. 


lex PETREIA, by a tribune, A. 668, That -mu- 
tinous ſoldiers would be decimated, 1. e. That every 
tenth man ſhould be ſelected by lot for puniſhment, Ap- 
plan. de hell. civ. ii. 

Lex PETRONIA, by a conſul, A. 813, prohibiting 
maſters from compelling their ſlaves to fight with wild 
beaſts, Modeſtin ad leg. Cornel. de car. 

Lex PINARIA A NALIS, by a tribune, A. 3 
What it was is uncertain, Cic. de 054. ii. 65. 

Lex PLAUTIA vel PLOTIA, by a tribune; A. 
664, That the jaudices —_— be choſen both from the 


ſenators 


[ 
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ſenators and equzites ; and ſome alſo from the plebeians. 
By this law each tribe choſe annually fifteen ( guinos de- 
nos ſuffragio creabant ), to be judices for that year, in all 
525. Some read guinos creabant ; thus making them the 
ſame with the CEnTUmMvik1, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Cornel. 

— PLOTIA & vi, againſt violence, Cic. pro Mil, 
13.3 Fam. viii. 8. 0 : 

Lex POMPEIA de vi, by Pompey, when ſole con- 
ſul, A. 701, That an inquiry ſhould be made about the 
murder of Clodius on the Appian way, the burning of 
the ſenate-houſe, and the attack made on the houſe of 
M. Lepidus the interrex, Cic. pro Mil. et Aſcon. 
de AmBiTu, againſt bribery and corruption in 
elections, with the infliction of new and ſeverer puniſh- 
ments, Ibid.; Dio. 40. 

By theſe laws the method of trial was altered, and 
the length of them limited: Three days were allowed for 
the examination of witneſſes, and the fourth for the ſen- 
tence; on which the accuſer was to have two hours only 
to enforce the charge; the criminal three for his de- 
fence, bid. This regulation was conſidered as a re- 
Araint on eloquence, Dialog. de orator. 38. 

Lex POMPEIA judiciaria, by the ſame perſon ; re 
taining the Aurelian law, but ordaining, That the ud; 
ces ſhould be choſen from among thot: of the higheſt 
forrtune {ex ampliſſimo cenſu , in the different orders, 
Cic. in Piſ. 39. ; Phil. i. 8.3 Aſcon. in Cic.— Quum in ju- 
dice et fortuna ſpectari deberet, et dignitas, Cic. Phil. i. 20. 
de ComiTits, That no one ſhould be allowed to 
ſtand candidate for an office in his abſence. In this law 
Julius Cæſar was expreſsly excepted, Suet. Jul. 28. 
Dio, xl. 3 Appian. de bell. civ. ii. | 
de repetundis, Appian. ii.—De parricidis, 1. i. Dig. 


The regulations which Pompey preſcribed to the Bi- 
thynians, were alſo called Lex POMPEIA, Plin. epiſh 
x. 83, 113, 115. | 

Lex POMPEIA de civitate, by Cn. Pompeius Stra- 
bo, the conſul, A. 665, granting the freedom of the 
city to the Italians and the Galli Ciſpadani, Plin. iii. * 

7 
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Lex POPILIA, about chuſiug the Veſtal virgins, 
Cell. i. 12. | 

Lex PORC IA, by P. Porcius Læca, a tribune, A. 
454, That no one ſhould bind, ſcourge, or kill a Ro- 
man citizen, {.iv. x. 9.; Cic. pro Rabir. perd. 3. 4«3 
Verr. v. 63.; Sall. Cat. 51. | 

Lex PUBLICIA, vel Publilia de luſu, againſt play- 
ing for money at any game but what required ſtrength, 
as, ſhooting, running, leaping, &c. I. 3. D. de aleat. 

Lex PUBLILIA. See p. 19. 102. | 

Lex PUPIA, by a tribune, That the fenate ſhould 
not be held on comitial days, Cic. ad fratr. ii. 12.3 and 
that in the month of January, their firſt attention ſhould 
be paid to the hearing of embaſſies, Cic. Fam. i. 4+ 

Lex QUINC'FIA, A. 745, about the puniſhment of 
thoſe who hurt or ſpoiled the aquæducts or public re- 
ſervoirs of water, Frontin. de aguæduct. | 

Lex REGIA. See p. 24. | * 

Leges REGIZ, laws made by the kings, Cic. Tue. 
queſt. iii. 1. which are ſaid to have been collected by 
Papirius, or, as it was anciently written, Papiſius, Cic. 
Fam. ix. 21. ſoon after the expulſion of Tarquin, Dio- 
ny/. iii. whence they were called jus civile PAPIRIA- 
NUM ; and fome of them, no doubt, were copied into 
the Twelve Tables. | 2 

Lex RHO DIA, containing the regulations of the 
Rhodians concerning naval affairs, (which Cicero great- 
rl pro leg. Manil. 18.; and Strabo, lib. 14.) 
uppoſed to have been adopted by the Romans. But 
this is certain only with reſpe& to one clauſe, de jactu, 
about throwing goods over board in a ſtorm. 

Leges de REPECUNDIS ; Acilia, Calpurnia, Cæci- 
lia, Cornelia, Fulia, Funia, Servilia. 

Lex ROSCIA theatralis, determining the fortune of 
the equites, and appointing them certain ſeats in the 
theatre, (See p. 26.) Cic. pro Muren. 19.3 Juv. xiv. 
323. Liv. epit. 99. ; Mart. v. 8. By this law a cer- 
tain place in the theatre was aſſigned to ſpendthrifts, 
( decoaribus /, Cic. Phil. ii. 18. The paſſing of this law 
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occaſiored great tumults, which were allayed by the 
eloquer ce of Cicero the conſul, Cic. Att. ii 1. 3 Plut. in 
Cic. to which Virgil is ſuppoſed to allude, u. i. 152, 


Fex RUPILIA, or more properly decretum, contain- 


ing the regulations preſcribed to the Sicilians by the 
Prætor Rupilius, with the advice of ten ambaſſadors, 
Cic. Verr. ii. 13. 15. | | | 
leger SACRATE: Various laws were called by 
that name, chiefly thoſe concerning the tribunes, made 
on the Mons Sacer, Cic. pro Cornel. becauſe the perſon 
who violated them was conſecrated to ſome god, Petar; 
Cic. de Offic. iii. 31.; pro Balb. 14. 15.; Liv. ii. 8. iii. 
55. There was alſo a Lex SAcrRATA MiLITARIS, That 
the name of no ſoldier ſhould be eraſed from the muſter- 
roll without bis own conſent, Liv. vii. 41. So among 
the ZEqui and Volſci, Liv. iv. 26. ; the Tuſcans, is. 39.; 
the Ligares, Liv. xxxvi. 3.; and particularly the Sam- 
nites, ix. 40. among whom thoſe were called Sacrati 
milites, who were enliſted by a certain oath, and with 
rticular ſolemnities, x. 38. 


Lex SATURA, was a law conſiſting of ſeveral di 


ſtinct particulars of a different nature, which ought to 
have been enacted ſeparately, Fe/tus. 


Lex SCATINIA, vel Scantinia de nefanda venere, by 
a tribune, the year uncertain, againſt illicit amours, 
Cic. Fam. viii. 14+; Phil. iii.; Juv. ii. 43. The pu- 
niſhment at firſt was a heavy fine, Quinctil. iv. 2. vii. 4. 
Suet. Domit. 8. but it was afterwards made capital. 

Lex SCRIBONIA, by a tribune, A. 601, about re- 
ſtoring the Laſſtani to freedom, Liv. ep. 49. Cic. in 
Brut. 23. | 
Another, de ſervitutum uſucapionibus, by a con- 


ſul under Auguſtus, A. 719, That the right to ſervi- 


tudes ſhould not be acquired by preſcription, J. 4. D. de 
Uſzcap. which ſeems to have been the caſe in the time of 
Cicero, pro Cæcin. 26. 


Leger SEMPRONLE, laws propoſed by the Gracchi, 
Cic. Phil. i. 7. 
I, TIB. 
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1. TIB. GRACCHI Acxarrs, by Tib. Gracchus, 
A. 620, That no one ſhould poſſeſs more than 500 acres 
of land ; and that three commiſſioners ſhould be appoiat- 
ed to divide among the poorer people what any one had 
above that extent, Liv. ep. 58. ; Plut. in Gracch.; 4 
an. de bell. civ. ii. 


of the ſtate ſnould be given to all the Italians, Paterc. ii. 
2. 3. | 

NY de Hzrxtepitate ATTAL!, That the money, 
which Attalus had left to the Roman people, ſhould be 
divided among thoſe citizens who gut lands, to purchaſe 
the inſtruments of huſbandry, Liv. epit. 58. Plut. in 
Gracch. 

Theſe laws excited great commotions, and. brought 
deſtruction on the author of them. Of courſe they were 
not put in execution, {bid. 

2. C. GRACCHI FrumENTARIA, A. 628, That 
corn ſhould be given to the poor people at a trient and a 
ſemis, or at 42 of an as a buſhel z and that money ſhould 
be advanced from the public treaſury to purchaſe corn 
for that purpoſe. The granaries in which this corn was 
=" were called HoRREA SEMPRONIA, Cic. pro Sext. 

Tuſcul. queſt. iii. 20. 3 Brut. 62.; Of ii. 21.3 Liv. 
” 58. 60. 

Note. A triens and ſemis are put for a dextans, decade 
the Romans had not a coin of the value of a dextau!. 
de Provincis, That provinces ſhould be ap- 
pointed for the conſuls every year before their election, 
ug de prov. Conf. 2.; pro Balb. 27. ; Dom. 9.; Fam. i. 


— de CAPITE Civium, That ſentence ſhould not be 


paſſed on the life of a Roman citizen without the order 
of the people, Cic. pro Rabir. 4.; Verr. v. 63:3 ; in Cat. 
ir. 

: 6M de MacisTRATIBUS, That whoever was depri» 
ved of his office by the people, ſhould ever after be i in- 
capable of enjoying any other, Plut. in Gracch. 
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| —— JunDiciaria, That the judices ſhould be choſen 


from among the equites, and not from the ſenators ay 
formerly, Appian. de bell. civ. 11.; Cic. Verr. i. 13. 


—— Againſt corruption in the judices, (Nxqyis ju- 
DICIO CIRCUMVENIRETUR), Cic. pro Cluent. 5 5. Sulla 
afterwards included this in his law de falſe. 
de CEnTUR11s EVOCANDIS, That it ſhould be de- 
termined by Iot in what order the centuries ſhould vote, 
Sall. ad Caf. de rep. ord. See p. g.. 

5 de Milirizus, That clothes ſhould! be afforded 
to ſoldiers by the public, and that no deduction. ſhould 
be made on that account from their pay; alſo, That no 
one ſhould be forced to enliſt below'the age of ſeventeen, 
Plut. in Gracch. x 

de Viis MUNIENDIS, about paving and meaſu- 
ring the public roads, making bridges, placing mile. 
ſtones, and, at ſmaller diftayces, ſtones to help travel. 
lers to mount their horſes, Ibid. for it appears the an- 
cient Romans did not uſe ftirrups; and there were 
wooden horſes placed in the Campus Martius, where the 
youth might be trained to mount and diſmount readily, 
Veget. i. 18. Thus Virgil, Corpora ſaltu ſubjiciunt in 
equos, En. xii. 288. 0 3 

Lex SEMPRONIA de fænore, by a tribune, long be- 
fore the time of the Gracchi, A. 560, That the intereſt 
of money ſhould be regulated by the ſame laws among 
the allies and Latins, as among Roman citizens. The 
cauſe of this law was, to check the fraud of uſurers, 
who lent their money in the name of the allies, (in focicr 
nomina tranſcribebant), at higher intereſt than was al- 
lowed at Rome, Liv. xxxv. 7. | 

Lex SERVILIA Acxraria, by P. Servilius Rullus, 
a tribune, A. 690, That ten commiſſioners ſhould be 
created with abſolute power for five years, over all the 
revenues of the republic; to buy and ſell what lands 
they thought fit, at what price and from whom they 
choſe, to diſtribute them at pleaſure to the citizens, to 


ſettle new colonies where-ever they judged proper, and 


particularly in Campania, &c. But this law was pre- 
| vented 


J — — 8 


0 


rented from being paſſed, by the eloquence of Cicero 
the conſul, Cie in Rull.—in Piſ. 2. 


— &de Civirarr, by C. Servilius Glaucia, a 


tor, A. 653, Lhat if any of the Latin allies esd 
Roman ſenator, and got him condemned, he ſhould ob- 
tain the ſame place among the citizens which the crimi» 
nal had held, Cic. pro Balb. 24. © ITS 
— de REPETUNDIS, by the ſame perſon, ordaining 
ſeverer penalties than formerly againſt extortion, and 
that the defendant ſhould have a ſecond hearing, ut re- 
us comperendinaretur), Cic. Verr. i, 9. ; Rabir. P. 1. 
SERVLLIA Juniciaria, by Q. Servilius Cz» 
io, A. 647, That the right of judging, which had 
— exerciſed by the equites alone for ſeventeen years, 
according to the Sempronian law, ſhould be ſhared be- 
twixt the ſenators and equiter, Cic. Brut. 43. 44 86.3 
de Orat. ii. 553 Tacit. Annal. xii. 60. LAYERS 
Lex SICINIA, by a tribune, A. 262, That no! one 


ſhould contradict or interrupt a tribune while ſpeaking 
to the people, Dionyſ. vii. - 


Lex SLLIA, by a tribune, about weights and mea- 


ſures, Feſtus, in PUBLICA PONDERA. 


Lex SILVANE et CARBONIS, by two tribunes, 
A. 664, That whoever was admitted as a citizen by 


- 


any of the confederate ſtates, if he had a houſe in Italy 


when the law was paſſed, and. gave in his name to the 
prætor (apud prætorem profiteretur), within ſixty days, 
he ſhould enjoy all the rights of a Roman citizen, Cic. 


pro Arch. 4» 


Lex SULPICIA SEMPRONIA, by the: conſuls, 
A. 449, That no one ſhould dedicate a temple or altar 
without the order of the ſenate, or a majority of the tri- 
bunes, Liv. ix. 46. I * 23 

Lex SULPICIA, by a conſul, A. 553, ordering war 
7 be proclaimed on Philip king of Macedon, / iv. xxxi. 

Leger SULPICLE de ere aliens, by the tribune Serv. 
Sulpicius, A. 665, That no ſenator ſhould contract debt 
above 2000 denarii « That the exiles who had not been 


allowed 
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allowed a trial, ſhould be recalled : That the Italian 
allies, who had obtained the right of citizens, and had 
been formed into eight new tribes, ſhould be diſtributed 
through the thirty-five old tribes : Alſo, That the ma- 
numitted flaves ( cives /ibertini }, who uſed formerly to 
vote only in the four city tribes, might vote in all the 
tribes : Lhat the command of the war againſt Mithri- 
dates ſhould be taken from Sylla, and given to Marius, 
Plut. in 'Syll. et Mar.; Liv. epit. 77.; Aſcon. in Cic.; 
Paterc. ii. 18. | | 

But theſe laws were ſoon abrogated by Sylla, who, 
returning to Rome with his army from Campania, for. 
ced Marius and Sulpicius, with their adherents, to fly 
the city. Sulpicius, being betrayed by a ſlave, was 


brought back and ſlain. Sylla rewarded the ſlave with 


his liberty, according to promiſe ; but' immediately af. 
ter, ordered him to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock 
for betraying his maſter, /bid. | | 
Lege SUMPTUARLE; Orchia, Fannia, Didia, Ii. 
cinia, Cornelia, Emilia, Antia, Julia. | 


Leges TABELLARLE, four in number. See p. 


95. 

5 TALARIA, againſt playing at dice at enter- 
tainments, / ut ne legi fraudem faciam talariæ, that I may 
not break, &c.) Plaut. Mil. glor. ii. 2.9, 

Lex TERENTIA et CASSIA frumentaria. See 
Lex Caſſia. \ | 
Lex TERENTILLA, by a tribune, A. 291, about 
limiting the powers of the conſuls. It did not paſs; 


but after great contentions gave cauſe to the creation of 


the decemviri, Liv. iii. 9. 10. &c. 
Leger TESTAMENTARLEA, Cornelia, Furia, Vo- 
conia. 5 
Lex THORIA de vectigalibur, by a tribune, A. 646, 
That no one ſhould pay any rent to the people for the 
public lands in Italy which he poſſeſſed, { agrum publi- 
cum vectigali levavit ). Cic. Brut. 36. It alſo contained 
certain regulations about paſturage, de Orat. ii. 70. But 
| | Appian 
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Appian gives a different account of this law, de bell. 


CIV» 1. x: and 3 1 
lex TITIA de queftoribus, by a tribune, as ſome 
think, A. 448, about doubling the number of quæſtors, 
and that they ſhould determine their provinces by lot, 
Cic. pro Muren. 8. | 5 
— de MUNERIBUS, againſt receiving money or pre- 
ſents for pleading, Aufon. epigr. 89.; Tacit. Annal. xi. 
13. where ſome read inſtead of Cinciam, Titiam. 
—— AcRaR14a, what it was is not known, Cic. de 
Orat. ii. 11.3 de legg. ii. 6. 12. 
—— de Lvsv, fimilar to the Publician law. 
de TuToriBus, A. 722, The ſame with the 
Julian law, and, as ſome think, one and the ſame law, 
Juſtin. Inſtit. de Atil. tut. e | 
Ilex TREBONIA, by a tribune, A. 698, aſſigning 
provinces to the conſuls for five years; Spain to Pom- 
ey; Syria and the Parthian war to Craſſus; and 
HAR Czſar's command in Gaul for an equal time, 
br oppoſing this law, was led to priſon, Liv. epit. 


Cato, 
10g. 
— de Taisunis. See p. 142. 

Lex TRIBUNITIA, either a law propoſed by a tri- 
bune, Cic. in Rull. it. 8. 3 Lv. iii. 56. or the law reſto- 
ring their power, Cic. Verr. i. 16. 

lex TRIUMPHALIS, That no one ſhould tri 
who had not killed 5000 of the enemy in one battle, 
Valer. Max. ii. 8. | | 

Lex TULLIA de AmniTv, by Cicero, when conſul, 
A. 690, adding to the former puniſhments againſt bri- 
bery, baniſhment for ten years; and, That no one 
ſhould exhibit ſhews of gladiators for two years before 
lie ſtood candidate for an office, unleſs that taſk was im- 
poſed on him by the teſtament of a friend, Dio, 37. ; 
Cic. Vat. 15.; Sext. 64. ; Mur. 32. 34. Kc. 
de LEGATIONE LIBERA, limiting the continu- 
ance of it to a year, Cic. de legg. iii. 8. 

Lex VALERIA de provecatione. See p. 114. 


vat 
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| — 4 Formianis, A. 562, about giving the people 

of Formiæ the right of voting, Liv. xxxviii. 36. 

de SULLA, by L. Valerius Flaccus, interrex, 

A. 671, creating Sulla dictator, and ratifying all his 

acts, which Cicero calls the moſt unjuſt of all laws, 

Cic. pro Rull. iii. 2.4 S. Reſc. 43. de legg· i. 15. 

| —— de QUaDkaNnTE, by L. Valerius Flaccus, con- 

ſul, A. 667, That debtors ſhould be diſcharged; on pay- 
ing one fourth of their debts, Paterc. ii. 23. See p. 
45. * 5 

E VALERIA HORATIA de tributis comitiic, 

See p. 19. De tribunis, againſt hurting a tribune, Lis, 

iii | 


Lex VARIA, by a tribune, A. 662, That inquiry 
ſhould be made about thoſe by whoſe means or advice 
the Italian allies had taken up arms againſt the Roman 
people, Cic. Brut. 56. 89.; Tuſc. queſt. ii. 24.; Vater, 
Max. v. 2. 

Lex VATINIA de Pxovixciis. See p. 120. 
de alternis conſiliis rejiciendis, That in a trial for 
extortion, both the defendant and accuſer might for 
once reject all the judices or jury; whereas formerly the 
could reject only a few, whoſe places the prætor fappil 
ed by a new choice, ¶ /ſub/ortitione). Cic. in Vat. 11. 

—— e CoLonis, That Cæſar ſhould plant a colony 
at Novocomum in Ciſalpine Gaul, Suet. Jul. 28. 

Leges DE VI, Plotia, Lutatia, et Julia. 

Lex VIARIA, de viis munitnDis, by C. Curio, 2 
tribune, A. 703, ſomewhat ſimilar to the Agrarian law 
of Rullus, Cic. Fam. viii. 6. By this law there ſeems 
to have been a tax impoſed on carriages and horſes, ad 


Attic. vi. 1. 

Lex VILLIA ALIS. See p. 110. 
Tex VOCONIA, HRREDITrATI BVS mulicrum, by 
a tribune, A. 584, That no one ſhould make a woman 
DEM VIRGINEM NEQUE MULIE- 


his heir, (Ne quis u 


REM FACERET), Cic. Verr. i. 42+; nor leave to any one 

by way of legacy more than to his heir or heirs, c. 43-3 

4 Senect. 5. Balb. 8. But this law is ſuppoſed a _ 
| referre 
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referred chiefly to thoſe who were rich, ¶ qui eſſent N- 
51, i. e. pecunigſi vel claſſici, thoſe of the firſt claſs, 4/ 


ion. in Cic.; Gell. vii. 13.) to prevent the extinction of 


opulent families, 


Various arts were uſed to elude this law. Sometimes 
one left his fortune in truſt to a friend, who ſhould give 
it to a daughter or other female relation; but this friend 


could not be forced to do ſo, unleſs he inclined, Cc. de 


fn. ii. 17. The law itſelf, however, like many others, 


on account of its ſeverity, fell into diſuſe, Gell. xx. 1. 


THEsE are almoſt all the Roman laws mentioned in the 


claſſics. Auguſtus, having become ſole maſter of the 


empire, Tacit. Ann. i. 2. continued at firſt to enact laws 


in the ancient form, which were ſo many veſtiges of 


expiring liberty, (veſtigia morientis libertatis ), as Taci- 
tus calls them: But , afterwards, by the advice of 
Mecznas, Dio, 52. gradually introduced the cuſtom of 
giving the force of laws to the decrees of the ſenate, 
and even to his own edits, Tacit. Annal. iii. 28. His 
ſucceſſors improved upon this example. The ancient 
manner of paſſing laws came to be entirely dropped. 
The decrees of the ſenate indeed, for form's ſake, con- 
tinued for a conſiderable time to be publiſhed ; but at 
laſt theſe alſo were laid aſide, and every thing was done 
according to the will of the prince. 1 1. 

The emperors ordained laws, — 1. By their anſwers 
to the ee made to them at home or from the 
provinces, { per RESCRIPTA ad LIBELLOS ſappli- 
ces, epiflolas, vel preces ). | 

—— 2. By their decrees in judgement or ſentences in 
court, (per DECRETA), which were either InTER- 
LOCUTORY, i. e. ſuch as related to any incidental point 
of law which might occur in the proceſs; or DRPIxI- 
rive, i. e. ſuch as determined upon the merits of the 
cauſe itſelf, and the whole queſtion. 

—— 3. By their occaſional ordinances, { per EDIC- 
TA ve] CONSTITUTIONES), and by their inftruc- 
tions (per MANDATA), to their lieutenants and offi- 


cers. 
Theſe 
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"Theſe conflitutions were either general, reſpecting the 
public at large; or ſpecial, relating to one perſon only, 
and therefore properly called PRIVILEGIA, but in a 
ſenſe different from what it was uſed in under the re. 
public. See p. 23. & 24. [2-215 b 

The three great ſources, therefore, of Roman juril. 
prudence were the laws, — properly ſo called, 
the decrees of the ſenate, (SENAT US CONSULTA), 
and the edicts of the prince, (CON STITUTIONES 
PRINCIPA IL. ES). To thefe may be added the edicts 
of the magiſtrates, chiefly the prætors, called JUS 
HONORARIUM, (See p. 127.) the opinions of 
learned lawyers, (AUCTORITAS v RESPONSA 
PRUDENTUNM, vel Juris conſultorum, Cic. pro Muren. 


10 Czcin. 24.) and cuſtom or long uſage, ( ONSUE-. 


DO vel MOS MAJORUM), Gell. xi. 18. 

The titles and heads of laws, as the titles and begin- 
nings of books, (Ovid. Trift. i. 7. ; Martial. iii. 2.) 
uſed to be written with vermilion, { rubrica vel minis): 
Hence RUBRICA is put for the Civil law; thus, Ru- 
brica vetavit, the laws Rate forbidden, Perſe v. 9. Ali 
fe ad ALBUM, (i. e. jus pretorium, quia pretores editta 
ſua in albo proponebant ), ac RUBRICAS (i. e jus civile), 
tranſtulerunt, Quinctil. xii. 3. 11. Hence Juvenal, Per- 
lege rubras majoram leget, Sat. xiv. 193. 

The Conſtitutions of the emperors were collected by 
different lawyers. The chief of theſe were Gregory and 
Flermogenes, who flouriſhed: under Conſtantine. Their 
collections were called CODEX GREGORIANUS 
and CODEX HERMOGENIANUS. But thefe books 
were compoſed only by private perſons. The firſt col- 
lection made by public authority, was that of the Empe- 
ror Theodoſius the younger, publiſhed, A. C. 438, 
and called CODEX THEODOSIANUS. But it on- 
ly contained the imperial conſtitutions from Conſtantine 
to his own time, for little more than an hundred years. 
It was the emperor JUSTINIAN that firſt reduced 
the Roman law into a certain order. For this purpoſe 


he employed the aſſiſtance of the moſt eminent lawyers 
in 


in the empire, at the head of whom was TRIBONI- 


AN. | | 

Juſtinian firſt publiſhed a collection of the imperial 
conſtitutions, A. 529, called CODEX JUSTINIA- 
NUS. | 

Then he ordered a collection to be made of 
thing that was uſeful in the writings of the lawyers be- 
fore his time, which are ſaid to have amounted to 2000 
volumes. This work was executed by Tribonian and 
ſixteen aſſociates in three years, although they had been 
allowed ten years to finiſh it. It was publiſhed, A. 533, 
under the title of Digeſts or Pandecte, (PANDECTE 


ve DIGESTA). It is ſometimes called in the fingu- 


r, the Digeſt or Pandect. 577 


principles of the Roman law, compoſed by three men, 
Tribonian, Theophilus, and Doroth2us, and called the Ja- 
( fitutes, (INSTITUTA). This book was publiſhed 
before the Pandeds, although it was compoſed after 
' | them. ; 
. As the firſt code did not appear fufficiently complete, 
and contained ſeveral things inconſiſtent with the Pan- 
deckt, Triboman and other four men were employed to 
correct it. A new code therefore was publiſhed xvi. 
Kal. Dec. 534, called CODEX REPETITA PRE 
LECTIONTIS, and the former code declared to be of 
no further authority. Thus in fix years was completed 
_ is called CORPUS JURIS, the body of Roman 
aw. | 

But when new queſtions aroſe, not contained in any 
of the above-mentioned books, new deciſions became 
neceſſary to ſupply what was wanting, or correct what 
was erroneous, Theſe were afterwards publiſhed under 
the title of Novels, (NOVELLA. ſc. conſtitutiane ), 


. Jin emperors. So that the Corpus juris Romani Ciuilis is 
ve made up of theſe books, the /nflitutes, Pandedts or Di- 
** veſts, Code, and Novels. 
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The ſame year were publiſhed the elements or firſt 


not only by Juſtinian, but alſo by ſome of the ſucceed- 
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The Inftitutes are divided into four books, each book 
into ſeveral zitles or chapters, and each title into para. 
graphs (g) of which the firſt is not numbered; thus, 
Inſt. lib. i. tit. x. princip. or more ſhortly, I. 1. 10. pr. 
So, Inſt. l. i. tit. x. g 2.—or, I. 1. 10. 2. 

The Pandects are divided into fifty books; each book 
into ſeveral titles; each title into ſeveral laws, which 
are diſtinguiſhed. by numbers; and ſometimes one 
law into beginning {princ. for principium ) and para- 
graphs ; thus, D. 1. 1. 5. i. e. Digeſt. firſt book, firſt 
title, fifth law. If the law is divided into paragraphs, 
a fourth number muſt be added; thus, D. 48. 5. I 3. pr. 
or 48. 5. 13. 3. Sometimes the firſt word of the law, 
not the number, is cited. The Pandects are often mark- 
ed by a double /, thus, J. v1 
The Code is cited in the ſame manner as the Pandects, 
by Book, Title, and Law : The Novels by their number, 
the chapter of that number, and the paragraphs, if 
any; as, Nov. 115. c. 3. a a 

The Juſtinian code of law was univerſally received 
through the Roman world. It flouriſhed in the eaſt 
until the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, A. 
1453. In the weſt it was in a great meaſure ſuppreſſed 
by the irruption of the barbarous nations, till it was re- 
vived in Italy in the 12th century by IRNERTIUS, who 
had ſtadied at Conſtantinople, and opened a ſchool at 
Bologna under the auſpices of Frederic I. Emperor of 
Germany. He was attended by an incredible number 
of ſtudents from all parts, who propagated| the know- 
ledge of the Roman Civil law through moſt —— of 
Europe; where it ſtill continues to be of the greateſt 
authority in courts of 8 and ſeems to promiſe, at 
leaſt in point of legiſlation, the fulfilment of the fa 
mous prediction of the ancient Romans concerning the 
eternity of their empire. 17-46 
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JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS 
of the ROMANS. 


The Judicial proceedings (JUDICIA) of the Ro- 
mans were either Private or Public; or, as we expreſs 
it, Civil or Criminal: ¶ Omnia judicia aut diſtrabendarum 
r aut puniendorum maleficiorum causd reperta 
ſunt.) Cic. pro Cæcin. 2. | IG 


I. (FUDICIA PRIV ATA), or 
CIVIL TRIALS. 


Judicia Privata, or Civil trials, were concerning pri- 
vate cauſes or differences betwixt private perſons, Cic. 
de Orat. i. 38.3 Top. 17. In ee at firit the kings 
preſided, Dionyſ. x. then the conſuls, Liv. ii. 27. the 
military tribunes and decemviri, Id. iii. 33-3 but after 
the year 389, the Prætor Urbanus and Peregrinus. , Sce 
Pe 125. | w—_ 

The judicial power of the Prætor Urbanus and Pere- 
grinus was properly called JURISDICTIO {que poſita 
erat in edicto et ex edicto decretis); and of the prætors 
who preſided at criminal trials, QUASTIO, Cic. Verr. 
i. 40. 41. 46. 47. Kc. ii. 48. v. 14. Muræn. 20.; 
Flacc. 3.; Tacit. Agric. 6. 

The prætor might be applied to (coriau sui FACIE- 
BAT) on all court-days, {diebus' faſtis ); but on certain 
days, he attended only to petitions or requeſts (posTv-. - 
LATIONIBUS-VACABAT) 3 and on others, to the exami- 
nation of cauſes, (cocnrT10NIBUS), Plin. epiſt. vii. 35 

3 3 
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On court-days early in the morning, the prætor went 
to the Forum, and there being ſeated on his tribunal, 
ordered an accenſus to call out to the people around, 
that it was the third hour; and that whoever had any 
cauſe (qu; LEGE AGERE vellet), might bring it be- 
fore him. But this could only be done by a certain 
form. | 


I. VOCATIO in JUS, er Summoning to 


Court. 


If a perſon had a quarrel with any one, be firſt tried 
to make it up (/item componere vel dijudicare experiebatur} 
in private, { intra parietes, Cic. pro P. Quinct. F. 11, 
per diſceptatores domeſiicos vel operã amicorum, Cæcin. 2.) 

the matter could not be ſettled in this manner, 
Liv. iv. 9. the plaintiff (ACTOR ve/ PETITOR) or- 
dered his adverſary to go with him before the prætor 
(in jus vocabat), by ſaying, In jus tamvus: In Jus 
VENI ; SEQUERE AD TRIBUNAL: IN JUS AMBULA, or 
the like. If he refuſed, the profecutor took fome one 
preſent to witneſs, by ſaying, 1 AxrTESTARID Ma 
J take you to witneſs? If the perſon conſented, he of 
fered his ear, { auriculam opponebat ), which the proſecu- 
tor touched, Horat. Sat. i. 9. v. 45. Plaut. Curcul. v. 
2. See p. 58. Then the plaintiff might drag the de- 
fendant (reum } to court by force (in jus rapere), in any 
way, even by the throat Cobforto collo), Cic. et Plaut. Pan. 
zii. 5. 45. according to the law of the Twelve Tables; 81 
CALVITUR f moratur,) PEDEMVE STRUIT, ( fugit vel fa- 


gam adornat ), MANUM ENDO JACITO ( #7icito), Feſtus, 


But worthleſs perſons, as thieves, robbers, & c. might be 
dragged before a judge without this formality, Plaut. 
—_ iv. 9. v. 10. 

y the law of the Twelve Tables, none were excufed 
from appearing in court; not even the aged, the fickly, 
and infirm. If they could not walk, they were furniſh- 
ed with an open carriage, (/umentum, i. e. * 

v 
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vel vectabulum }, Gell. xx. 1.3 Cic. de legg. ii. 23. Horat. 
i. 9. 76. But afterwards this was altered, and various 
perſons were exempted ; as, magiſtrates, Liv. xlv. 37-3 
thoſe abſent on. account of the. ſtate, Val. Maxim. iii. 
7. 9. &c- ; alſo matrons, 1d. ii. 1. 5.3 boys and girls 
under age, D. de in jus vocand. K. 

It was likewiſe unlawful to force any perſon to eourt 
from his own houſe, becauſe a man's houſe was eſteem- 
ed his ſanctuary (tutifimum refugium et receptaculum), 
But if any one lurked at home to elude a proſecution, 
he was ſummoned (evocabatur). three times, with an in- 
terval of ten days betwixt each ſummons, by the voice 
of a herald, or by letter, or by the edi& of the prætor; 
and if ſtill he did not appear (% non {i/ieret ), the proſe- 
cutor was put in poſſeſſion of his effects, (in bona eius 
nuttebatur) . Ibid. | 

If the perſon cited found ſecurity, he was let go: (S1 
ENSIET) „ autem fit, (ſc. aliquis), avi ix jus vocaruun 
VINDICIT, (vindicaverit, ſhall be ret for bis appear - 
ance), MITTITO. 

If he made up the matter by the way 5 via), 
the proceſs was dropped. Hence may be explained the 
words of our Saviour, * v. 35. Luke,' xii. 58. 


u. POSTULATIO ACTIONIS, FRY: 
a Writ, and giving Bail. EY 


If no private agreement could. be made,. both parties 
went before the prætor. Then the plaintiff propoſed 
the action (AC TIONEM EDEBAT, vel dicam ſcribe- 
bat, Cic. Verr. ii. 15.) which he intended to bring a- 
gainſt the defendant, N IN REUM INTENDERE VEL- 
LET); Plaut. Perſe iv. g. v. 8. and demanded a writ 
(ACTIONEM POSTULAB AT), from the prztor 
for that purpoſe. At the ſame time the defendant re- 
queſted, that an advocate or lawyer ſhould be given him, 
to aſſiſt him with his counſel. , - 
U 3 There: 


HY 
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There were ſeveral actions competent for the ſame 
thing. The proſecutor choſe which he pleaſed, and 
the prætor uſually granted it, (Acrionz u vel jubiciun 
DABAT vel REDDEBAT) : Cic. pro Cæcin. 3-; Quinct. 22.; 
Ferr. ii. 12. 27. 3 but he might alſo refuſe it, bid. et 

ad Herenn. 11. 13. a | 

Ihe plaintiff having obtained a writ from the prætor, 
offered it to the defendant, or dictated to him the 
words. . | 

The greateſt caution was requiſite in drawing up the 
writ, (in actione vel formula concipienda) ; for if there 
was a miſtake in one word, the whole cauſe was loſt, 
Cic. de invent. ii. 19.; Herenn. i. 2; Quinctil. iii. 8. 
vii. 3. Qui plus petebat, quam debitum eſt, cauſam perde 
bat, Cic. pro Q. Roſe. 4.; vel formula excidebat, i. e. 
causa cadebat, Suet. Claud. 14. Hence ScriBzrE vel 
SUBSCRIBERE DICAM alicui, vel impingere, to bring. an 
action againſt one, Cic. Verr. it. 15. 3 Ter. Phorm. ii. 3. 
92. But Dicam vel dicas fortiri,-1. e. fudices dare ſorti- 
tone, qui cauſam cognoſcant, to appoint zadices to judge 
of cauſes, Cic. ibid. 17. | 

A perſon ſkilled only in framing writs and the like, is 
called by Cicero LEGUEEIUS, prevo actionum, cantor 
formularum, auceps ſyllabarum, Cic. de Orat. i. 55. and 

by Quinctilian, ForgmuLakr1vs, xii. 3. 0 

He attended on the advocates to ſuggeſt to them the 
laws and forms; as thoſe called PRaG@marTici did among 
the Greeks, /bid. and as agents do among us. 

Then the plaintiff required, that the defendant ſhould 
give bail for his appearance in court (VADES, u 
ſponderent eum adfuturum), on a certain day, which was 
uſually the third day after, (tfertio die vel perendie), Cir. 
pro Quinct. 7. Muren. 12.; Gell. vii. 1 And thus he 
was ſaid VADARI REUM. (Vapzs idee dicti, quod, 
25 dederit, vadendi, id ef?, diſcedendi habet poteſiatem, 

deſtus.) | 

This was alſo done in a ſet form preſcribed by a lau- 


yer, who was ſaid VanimoniyuM CONCIPERE, Cic. ad 


Fratr. ii. 14. 


The 
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The defendant was ſaid VADES DARE, vel VA. 


DIMONIUM PROMITTVERE. If he did not find 
bail, he was obliged to go to prifon, Plaut. Perſe ii. 4. 
v. 18, The prætor ſometimes put off the hearing of the 
cauſe to a more diſtant day, (vadimenia differebat), Liv. 
epit. 86.3 Juven. iii. 142. But the parties (Liridaro- 
ars) chiefly were ſaid yADIMONIUM DIFFERRE cum ali- 
quo, to put off the day of the trial, Cic. Att. ii. 7. 3 
Fam. ii. 8.; Quinctil. 14. 16. 

In the mean time the defendant ſometimes made up 
the matter privately with the plaintiff, and the action 
was dropped. ä 

When the day came, if either party when cited was 
not preſent, without a valid excuſe, / fne morbo vel cau- 
ſa fontica), he loſt his cauſe, Horat. Sat. i. 9. v. 35. If 
the defendant was abſent, he was ſaid DESERERE 
VA DIMONIUM, and the prætor put the plaintiff in 
poſſeſſion of his effects, Cic. pro Quinct. 6. 

If the defendant was preſent, he was ſaid VADIMO- 
NIUM SISTERE A When cited, he ſaid, 


Usz1 TU ES, qui ME VADATUS Es? Ui ru Es, Qui ME. 


CITASTI? ECCE ME TIBI sis ro, TU CONTRA ET TE M- 
H1 $1STE. The plaintiff anſwered, Apsun, Plaut. Cur- 
cul. i. 3. Then the defendant ſaid, Quid: a1s? The 
plaintiff ſaid, AIO FunNDUM, QUEM POSSIDES, MEUM 
ESSE; vel, AIO TE MiHt DARE FACERE OPORTEREy or 
the like, Cic. Mur. 12. This was called INTENTIO 


ACTIONS, and varied according ta the nature of the 
action. T3) 


II. Different Kinds of ACTIONS. 


Actions were either Real, Perſonal, or Mixt. 
1. A real action (ACTIO IN REM), was for ob- 


taining a thing to which one had a real right (as 
| | un 
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in re), but which was poſſeſſed by another. / per quan 0 
rem naſtram, guæ ab alio poſſidetur, petimus, Ulpian) 1 
2. A perſonal action, (ACTIO IN PERSONAM), F. 


was againſt a perſon for doing or giving ſomethi * 
which he was bound to do or give, by reaſon of a Wes Di 
tract, or of ſome wrong done by him to the plaintiff. . N 
3. A mixt action was both for a thing, and for cer- [ 

- : tain. perſonal preſtations. 1 7 4c rn 
ar Aeris. 
he 


Actions for a thing, or real actiont, were either CI- 
VIL, ariſing from ſome law, Cic. in Cæcil. 5:3 de Orat. 
i. 2.3 or PRETO RIAN, depending on the edict of ”” 
the prætor. bt 4 
_ ACTIONES PRAETORLE, were remedies grant- wt 
ed by the prætor for rendering an equitable right effec- 
tual, for which there was no adequate remedy granted 
by the ſtatute or common law. 14 
* A civil action for a thing (actio civilis vel legitima in 4 
my rem), was called VINDICATIO. But this action 2 
| could not be brought, unleſs it was previouſly aſcer- 
tained, who ought to be the poſſeſſor. If this was con- 4 
4 teſted, it was called Lis vixDiciARUn, Cic. Verr. i. 45. " 
| and the prætor determined the matter by an interdict, 
Cic. Cæcin. iii. 14. | * 
If the queſtion was about a flave, the perſon who p 
claimed the poſſeſſion of him, laying hands on the ſlave, 5 


(manum ei injiciens), before the prætor, ſaid, Huxc gie 
HOMINEM EX JURE QUIRITIUM MEUM ESSE AIO, EJvs* 15 


| 

l 
0 QUE VINDICIAS, (i. e. poſſefionem), MIHI Dani POSTU- "i 
* Lo. If the other was filent, or yielded his right, {ure 
f cedebat }, the prætor adjudged the ſlave to the perſon of 
1 who claimed him, { /ervum addicebat vindicanti ), that 
nis, he decreed to him the poſſeſſion, till it was determi- hy 
1 ned who ſhould be the proprietor of the ſlave, (ad exi- "8 
g tum judicii). But if the other perſon alſo claimed poſ- i v. 
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ſeſſion, (/ vindicias fibi conſervari poſiularet), then the 
prætor pronounced an interdict, (interdicedat), Qua 


NEC VI, NEC CLAM, NEC PRECARIO POSSIDET, £1 VIN- 


DICIAS DABO. 

The laying on of hands (MANUS INIECTIO) was 
the uſual mode of claiming the property of any perſon, 
Liv. iii. 43. to which frequent alluſion is made in the 
claſſics, Ovid. Epift. Heroid. viii. 16. ii. 158; Amor. i. 
4. 40. ii. 5. 30.; Faſt. iv. go.; Firg. An. x. 419.3 Cia 
Roſe. Com. 16.; Plin. Epiſt. x. 19.; In vera bona non ęſi 
maniiss injectio : Animo non poteſi injici manut, i. e. vis 
heri, Seneca. 2 : F 

In diſputes of this kind, (in litibu: vindiciarum), the 
preſumption always was in favour of the poſſeſſor, ac» 


cording to the law of the Twelve Tables, Si qui in u. 
RE MANUM CONSERUNT, (i. e. apud judicem diſceptant), 


SECUNDUM Zum pi POSSIDET, VINDICIAS DATO, Gall. 
XI. 10. 
But in an action concerning liberty, the prætor al- 
ways decreed poſſeſſion in favour of freedom, (vindiciar 
dedit ſecundum libertatem) ; and Appius the decemvir by 
doing the contrary, ({ decernendo vindicias ſecundum ſervi- 
tutem, vel ab libertate in ſervitutem contra leges vindicias 
dando, by decreeing, that Virginia ſhould be given 
into the hands of M. Claudius, his client, who — 


her, and not to her father, who was preſent); brought 


deſtruction on himſelf and his colleagues, Liu. iii. 47. 
56. 58. 

Whoever claimed a ſlave to be free, (in libertatem vin- 
dicabat), was faid, k UM LIBERALL CAUSA MANU 4888. 
RERE, Terent. Adelph. ii. 1.3 Plaut. Pan. v. 2.3 but if 
he claimed a free perſon to be a ſlave, he was ſaid, ix 
SERVITUTEM ASSERERE; and hence was called AS- 
dERTOR, Liv. iii. 44. 

Tue expreſſion MANUM CONSERERE, to fight 
hand to hand, is taken from war, of which the conflict 
between the two parties was a repreſentation. Hence 
Vixvicts, i. e. injedtic vel correptio manũs in re preſents, 
was called vir civilis et feftucaria, Gell. xx. 10. The two 

parties 
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| 


parties are ſaid to have (croſſed two rods, //e/tucas inter 


fe commiſiſe), before the prætor, as if in fighting, and 


the vanquiſhed party to have given up his rod to his 
antagoniſt. Whence ſome conjecture, that the firſt Ro- 
mans determined their diſputes with the point of their 
ſwords. e E 
Others think that vindicia was a rod, (virgula vel 5 
tuca), which the two parties / /itigantes vel diſceptantes } 
broke in their fray or mock fight before the prætor, (as 


aà ſtraw ( ipula), ufed anciently to be broken in ma- 


king ſtipulations, id. iv. 24.) the conſequence of 


which was, that one of the parties might ſay, that he 


had been ouſted or deprived of poſſeſſion { poſſefſione de- 
jectus) by the other, and therefore claim to be reſtored 
by a decree (iNT-RD1CTO! of the prætor. 
If the queſtion was about a 1 a houſe, or th 
like, the prætor anciently went with the parties (cum li. 
2 to the place, and gave poſſeſſion vindiciar 
at), to which of them he thought proper. But from 


the increaſe of buſineſs this ſoon became impracticable; 


and then the parties called one another from court (ex 
Jure) to the ſpot, (in locum vel rem praſentem), to a farm, 
for inſtance, and brought from thence a turf ( glebam /), 
which was alſo called VINDICLE, Feſtus, and con- 
teſted about it as about the whole farm. It was deli- 
vered to the perſon to whom the prætor adjudged the 
poſſeſſion, Gell. xx. 10. | 

But this cuſtom alſo was dropped, and the lawyers 
deviſed a new form of proceſs in. ſuing, for poſſeſſion, 
which Cicero pleaſantly ridicules, pra Muren. 12. The 
plaintiff ¶petitor thus addreſſed the defendant, (eun, 
unde petebatur), FunDUs, QUI EST IN AGRO, QUI SAB. 
NUS VOCATUR, EUM EGO EX JURE QUIRITIUM MEUM 
ESSE 410, INDE EGO TE EX JURE MANU CONSERTUM 
(to contend according to law) voco. If the defendant 
3 the prætor adjudged poſſeſſion to the plaintif. 
If not, the defendant thus anſwered the plaintift, Uxbt 
TU ME EX JURE MAN UM CONSERTUM , VOCAST1, INDE 


181 O TE REVOGO. Then the prætor repeated his {et 


form, 
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form, (carmen compoſitum), UTRISQUE, SUPERSTITIBUS 
PRESENTIBU'S, (i. e. Feſtibus praſentibus, before witneſ- 
ſes), 1STAM VIAM bico- IniTE viam. Immediately 
they both ſer out, as if to go to the farm, to fetch a 
turf, accompanied by a lawyer to direct them, (qui ire 
viam doceret'. Then the prætor ſaid, Rzpits vian, 
upon which they returned. If it appeared, that one of 
the parties had been diſpoſſeſſed by the other through 
force, the prætor thus decreed, Ux DE ru 1LLUM DEJE= 
cisri, CUM NEC VI, NEC CLAM, NEC PRECARIO POSSI» 
DERET, EO ILLUM RESTITVAS JUBEO. If not, he thus 
decreed, Uri NUNC POSSIDETIS, &c. ITA POSSIDEATIS« 
Vim FIERL VETO. SH N ge | 
The poſleſſor being thus aſcertained, then the action 
about the right of property (de jure dominiz,) commenced. 
The perſon ouſted or outed ee excluſus, vel dejec- 
tus, Cic. pro Cæcin. 19.) firſt aſked the defendant if he 
was the Jawful poſſeſſor, (QuANDO EGO TE In JURE 
CONSPICIO, POSTULO- AN SIES AUCTOR ? i. e. paſſeſſor, 
unde meum jus repetere poſſim, Cic. pro Cæcin. 19.; et 
Prob. in Not.). Then he claimed his right, and in the 
mean time required that the poſſeſſor ſhould give ſecu- 
rity (SATISDARET), not to do any damage to the ſub- 
je& in queſtion, ( ſe nibil deterius in poſſeſſione ſacturum ), 
by cutting down trees, or demoliſhing buildings, &c. 
in which caſe the plaintiff was ſaid, ,yER PREDES, v. ems 
vel pro præde, LITIS VINDICIARUM SATIS ACCIPERE, Cic. 
Verr. i. 45. If the defendant did not give ſecurity, the 
poſſeſſion was transferred to the plaintiff, provided he 
gave ſecurity. I n de ns e 
A ſum of money alſo uſed to be depoſited. by both 
parties, called SACRAMENTUM, which fell to the 
gaining party after the cauſe was determined, Feſtus ; 
Varro de Lat. ling. v. 36. or a ſtipulation was made a- 
bout the payment of a certain ſum, called SPONSIO. 
The plaintiff ſaid, QUuanDo NEGAS nunc FUNDUM Es- 
SE MEUM, SACRAMENTO TE QUINGENARIO PROVOCOs 
SPONDESNE QUINGENTOS, ſe. nummor vel afſes, $1 MEUS 
EST? i. e. % meum eſſe probavero» The defendant ſaid, 
| SPONDEO, 


” 
' 
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SronDEO QUINGENTOS,. si TUUS'$1T. Then the de- 
fendant required a correſpondent ſtipulation from the 
plaintiff, ( reſtipulabatur), thus, Er ru srovbssxs 
QUINGENTOsS, NI TUUsS $1T? 1. e. % probavero tuum non 
25 Then the r ſaid, Sronpzo, N1 MEVS sir. 

ither party loſt his cauſe if he refuſed to give this 
promiſe, or to depoſit the money required. 

Feſtus ſays this money was called SACRAMEN. 
TUM, becauſe it uſed to be expended on facred rites; 
but others, becauſe it ſerved as an oath / guad inflar ſe 
eramenti vel jarigjurandi et), to convince the judy 
that the law-fuit was not undertaken: without cauſe, and 
thus checked wanton litigation. Hence it was called 
Proxnus $PONSIONTS, J/idzr. Orig. v. 24. And hence 
Pignore contentere, et facramento is the ſame, Cic. Fam. 
vii. 32.; de Orat. i. 10. | 
 Sacramentum is ſometimes put for the ſuit or cauſe it- 
felf, (pro ipſa petitione), Cic. pro Cacin. 33. ſacramentun 


in libertatem, i. e cauſa et vindiciz libertatis, the claim 


of liberty, pro Dom. 29.; Mil. 27.; de Orat. i. 10. 80 
SPONSIONEM FACERE, to raiſe a law ſuit, Cic, 
Drnint. 8. 26.; Verr. iii. 62.3 Cæcin. 8. 16.; Roſe. Com. 
4. 5.3 Off in. 19. p ** * 
LS ponſfone laceſſere, Verr. iii. 57.3 certare, Cæcin. 32.; 
vincere, Quinct. 27.; and alſo vincere ſponſionem, Cacin, 
31. ; or juaicium, to prevail in the cauſe, Verr. i. 53.3 
condemnari ſponſionis, to loſe the cauſe, Cæcin. 31.; pm 
frones, i. e. cauſe, probibitæ judicari, Verr. iii. 62. 

The plaintiff was ſaid /acraments vel ſponfione provecare, 
rogare, guærere, et ſtipulari. The defendant,  contendere ex 
provocatione vel ſacramento, et a vg Cic. pro Roſc. 
Com. 13.; Valer. Max. ii. 82.; Feſtus.; Varr. de Lat. 


ä 36. 

The ſame form was uſed in claiming an inheritance, 
{Ix nxxEDITATIS PETITIONE), in claiming ſervitudes, 
&e. But in the laſt, the action might be expreſſed both 
affirmatively and negatively, thus, Alo, jus $5, vel 
NON ESSE. Hence it was called Actio conFEsS0R14 et 
NEGATORI4, dah 


„ 


W 
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— f . 4 94 ; 1 10 
ie 2. PxERSONAL ATCT10N 8 
„ Pcifonal actions, called alſo CONDICTIONES, ö 
. were very numerous. They aroſe from ſome contract, | 


ba or injury done; and required that a, perſon ſhould do 
or give certain things, or ſuffer a certain puniſhment. . - | 

F Actions from contracts or obligations were about | 

6 buying and ſelling, (de emptione et wenditione J, about 

* letting and hiring, (de lacatione et condudtione : locabatur | 

= vel domus, vel fundus, vel opus factendum, vel vedtigal; , | 

id Aidium conductor InQUiLINUS, fund: COLONUS, operis R- | 

ed 

ce | 
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DEMPTOR, vedtigalis PUBLICANUS vel MANCEPS diceba- 
tur ): about a commiſſion, (de mandate); partnerſhi 
(de facietate) ; a depoſite, (de depgſito apud ſequeſtrem 7 
a loan, (de commodato vel mutuo) ; a pawn or pledge, 
it⸗ (de hypotheca vel pignore ) ; à wite's fortune, (de dote vel 
—_ re uxoria ); a ſtipulation, (de fipulatione), which took 
* place in almoſt all bargains, and was made in this form; 
80 Ax SPONDES? SPONDEO: Ax DABIS? DABO: Ax PRO- 
10. MITTIS? PROMITTO vel repromitto, Plaut. Pſeud. iv. 6.; 
* Bacchid. iv. 8. | | | 
Theſe actions are uſually named, ACTIO empti, ven- - 
.; diti, locati vel ex lacato, conducti vel ex canducto, mandati, 
_ Kc. They were brought ( intendebantur), in this man- 
. ner: The plaintiff ſaid, AIO, TE mint MUTU4, con- 
5 MODATI, -DEPOSITI NOMINE, DARE CENTUM OPORTRE- 
Rt; AIO TE MIHI EX STIPULATU, LOCATO, DARE FA- 
= CERE OPORTERE. The defendant either denied the 
* charge, or made exceptions to it, or defences, ¶ Aoris 
PA intentionem aut negabat vel inficiabatur, aut exceptione eli- 
* debat ), that is, he admitted part of the charge, but not 
the whole; thus, NEGO ME T1B1 EX $TIPULATO CEN= 


OS > Sy ens an 
— _— — — — 


wy TUM DARE OPORTERE, NISI QUOD METU, DOLO, ERRO- 
es, RE ADDUCTUS SPOPONDI, vel NISI 'QUOD MINOR xxv. 
oth ANNIS SPOPONDI. Then followed the SPONSIO, if 
aa the defendant denied, N1 DARE 'FACERE DEBEAT ; and 


& the RESTIPULATIO, si DARE FACERE DEBEAT 3 
but if he excepted, the ſponſis was, N1 DOLO ADDUCTUS 
* $POPONDERIT ; and the reſ/tipulatio, si DOLO ADDUCTUS 
ETA $P Os 
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SPOPONDERIT. To this Cicero alludes, de Invent. ii. 
19.; Fin. ii. 7.; Att. vi. i. | | 

An exception was expreſſed by theſe words, si xox, 
AC si NON, AUT s, AUT Rist, .NISI QUOD, EXTRA 
QUAM si. If the plaintiff anſwered the defendant's ex- 
ception, it was called REPLICATIO ; and if the de. 
fendant anſwered him, it was called DUPLICATIO, 
It ſometimes proceeded to a TRIPLICATIO and 
QUADRUPLICATIO. The exceptions and replies 
uſed to be included in the Srons10, Liv. xxxix. 44; 
Lic. Verr. i. 45+ iũ. 57. 59.3 Cacin. 16.; Val. Max. 
„ | Ws | 

When the contract was not marked by a particular 
name, the action was called Acrio PRASCRIPTIS VER- 
BIS, actio incerta vel incerti 5 and the writ ( formula) way 
not compoſed by the prætor, but the words were pre- 
ſcribed by a lawyer, Val. Max. vii. 2. 

Actions were ſometimes brought againſt a perſon on 
| account of the contracts of others, and were called Ad. 
Th il jectitiæ qualitatis. 
14 As the Romans eſteemed trade and merchandiſe diſ- 
pj honourable, eſpecially if not extenſive, Cic. Of i. 42. 
1 inſtead of keeping ſhops themſelves, they employed 

Þ flaves, freedmen, or hirelings, to trade on their ac- 
1 count, (negotiationibus praficiebant), who were called 


INSTITORES, {quod negotio gerendo inſtabant); and 


\ ap actions brought againit the trader (in negotiatorem), or 
j bj againſt the employer (in dominum), on account of the 

[| trader's tranſactions, were called ACTIONES INSTI- 

lf TORIE. | 
1 In like manner, a perſon who ſent a ſhip to ſea at his 
Wl own riſk, (/e periculo navem mari immittebat), and re- 
| | | ceived all the profits, (ad quem omnes obventiones et redi- 
Whit Tus navis pervenirent), whether he was the proprietor 
WA: (dominus of the ſhip, or hired it, (navem per avenſſonen 
U conduxiſſet), whether he commanded the ſhip himſelf, 
"WA (re ipſe NAVIS MAGISTER #/et), or employed a 
N ſlave or any other perſon for that purpoſe, (navi pref: 
if ( | ceret), was called zavis EXERCITOR ; and an _ 
1 ay 
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lay againſt him (in eum competebat, erat vel dabatur), for 
the contracts made by the matter of the ſhip, as well as 
by himſelf, called ACTIO EXERCITORIA. | 

An action lay againſt a father or maſter of a family, 
for the contracts made by his fon or ſlave, called actio 
DE PECULIO, or adi DE IN REM VERSO, if 
the contract of the ſlave had turned to his maſter's pro- 
fit; or actis JUSSU, if the contract had been made by 
the maſter's order. 72 | 

But the father or maſter was bound to make reſtitu- 
tion, not to the entire amount of the contract, non in 


folidum ), but to the extent of the peculzum, and the pro- 


fit which he had received. FE 
If the maſter did not juſtly diſtribute the goods of 
the ſlave among his creditors, an action lay againſt him, 
called actio TRIBUFORIA. ts 
An action alſo lay againſt a perſon in certain caſes, 
where the contract was not expreſſed, but preſumed b 


law, and therefore called Obligatis QUASI EX CON. 


TRACTU; as when one, without any commiſſions 


managed the buſineſs of a perſon in his abſence, or 
without his knowledge; hence called NEGOTIO 
RUM GESTOR, or voLunTARIvs Amicus, Cic. Cæ- 
cin. 5. vel PROCURATOR, Cic. Brut. 4. 7 | 


: 


3 Pznart Aer ron 


Actions for a private wrong were of four kinds: EX 
FURTO, RAPINA, DAMNO, INIURIA; for 
theft, robbery, damage, and perſonal injury. ; : 

1. The different puniſhments of theft were borrowed 
from the Athenians. By the laws of the Twelve 
Tables, a thief in the night-time might. be put to 
death; S1 Nox (nactu) FURTUM FAXIT, SIM (/ eum) 
ALIQUIS OCCISIT (occiderit), JURE cæsus ESTO; and 
alſo in the day-time, if he defended himſelf with a wea- 
pon; 81 LUCL FURTUM FAXIT, SIM ALIQUIS- ENDO (ia) 
so FURTO CAPSIT (ceperit),. VERBERATOR, ILLIQUE, 

— : CUL 


7 
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CUI FURTUM FACTUM ESCIT (erit), ADDICITOR, Gel. 
xi. lt. but not without having firſt called out for aflift- 
ance, (/d non niſi is, qui interempturus erat, QUTRITA4- 
RET); i. e. clamaret, QUIRITES VOSTRAM FIDEM,' {C. in. 
loro, vel PORRO QUIRITES.) £7523 536499 | 
The puniſhment of ſlaves was more ſevere. They 
were ſcourged and thrown from the Tarpeian rock. 
Slaves were ſo addicted to this crime, that they were 
anciently called Fuxes : hence Virg. cl. iii. 16. Quid 
domini faciant, audent cum talia fures; fo Hor. Ep. i. 6. 


46. and theft, sEuvIIE PROBRUM; Tacit. Hiſt. i. 48. 


But afterwards theſe puniſhments were mitigated by 
various laws, and by the edits of the prætors. One 
caught in manifeſt theft (in FURTO MANIFESTO), 
was obliged to reſtore fourfold, (quadruplum), beſides 
the thing ſtolen ; for the recovery of which there was a 
real action (vindicatio) againſt the poſſeſſor, whoever he 
Was. bs 3 a i 

If a perſon was not caught in the act, but ſo evident- 
ly guilty that he could not deny it, he was called Far 
NEC MANIFESTUS, and was' puniſhed by reſtoring 
double, Gell. x1. 18. \ 1 

When a thing ſtolen was, after much ſearch, found 
in the poſſeſſion of any one, it was called Fx run con- 
CEPTUM, (See p. 193-) and by the law of the Twelve 
Tables was puniſhed as manifeſt theft, Gell. ibid. 9 4-3 
Inſt. b. t. but afterwards, as flurtum nec manifeftum. 

If a thief, to avoid detection, offered things ſtolen 
(res furtivas en ag , to any one to keep, and 
they were found in his poſſeſſion, he bad an action, 
called Actio FURTTY OBLATY, againſt the perſon who 
him the things, whether it was the thief or another, 
for the triple of their value, bid. | 
If any one hindered a. perſon to ſearch for ftolen 
things, or did not exhibit them when found, actions 
were granted by the pretor againſt him, called AtFicnes 
FURTI PROHIBITI erf NON EXHIBITI; in the laſt for 
double, Plaut. Pan. iii. 1. v. 61. What the penalty 

Was in the firſt is uncertain, But in whatever 3 

e 
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theft was punaheds it was aware attended with abe 


m 

| = Robbery (RAPINA) took place only in. move 
able things, (in rebus mobilibus). Immoveable things. 
were ſaid to be invaded, and the poſſeſſion of them was 
recovered by an interdict of the prætor. 


E 


4 Although the crime of robbery (erimen raptis), was. 
4 much more pernicious than that of theft, it es: how- 
4 ever, leſs ſeverely puniſhed... - 7 

7 An action (ache vi BONORUM eee was r 
5 ed by the prætor againſt the robber (ia raptorem), only 
y for Surfold, i. 2 what he had robbed. And there 
2 was no difference whether the robber was a freeman or 
) a ſlave ; only the proprietor of the ſlave was obliged, 
* either to give him up, (eum noxe: deders), ar pay the 
mm ( dammum preſtare). 

* If any one flew the ſlave: or beaſt 5 another, it 
| . called AMNUM INIURIA DATUM, i. e. de- 
t. b vel culpa nocentis admiſſum, and he was obliged to re- 
I pair the: damage by the Aguillian law : Qui $8trvune 
8 SERVAMVE, ALIENUM ALIENAMVE,. QUADRUPEDEM, vel 
l PECUDEM INJURIA OCCIDERIT, qhaxTI ID IN O ANNO- 
id PLURIMI FUIT, (whatever'its: higheſt value was for that. 
* year), TANTUM &$S DARE DOMINO' DAMNAS ESTO. B 
* the ſame law, there was an action againſt a perſon: for 


hurting any thing that belonged to another, and, alſo 
for corrupting another man's ſlave, (AaDvERSUs FATEN=: 
en TEM IN DUPLUM), . 1. prince D. de ſerv. corr. 
id 4. Perſonal injuries or affronts(INJURLE) reſpect · 
n, ed either the body, the dignity, or character of indivi- 
th duals. They were varioully. Puniſhed, at; different periods: 
r, of the republic +, 

By the Twelve Tables, "wx" injuries njurie, ler 
N viren) were puniſhed with a fine of twenty-five aſſes or 
* pounds of braſs. 
* But if the injury was more atrocious; as for in- 
* lance, if any one deprived another of the uſe of a limb,, 
ty (S1 MEMBRUM RUPSIT, 1. e. ruperit), he was puniſhed 
er by retaliation, (Laliane), if the perſon injured would not: 
ft X. 3 accept 


| 
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accept of any other ſatiofaction. (See p. 186.) If he 


only diſlocated or broke a bone (avi os EX GENITAII 
(t. e. ex loca ubi gignitur), ruprr) he paid 300 aſſes, if 
the ſufferer was a freeman, and 1 50, if a ſlave, Geil. xx; 
1. If any one flandered another by defamatory verſes, 
{/# quis aliquem publice diffamaſſet,. eique adverſus bonos me« 
res convicium fecifſot, affronted him, vel carmen fame 
ir cum condidifjet}s he was beaten with: .a club, Hor. 
Sat. ii. 1. V. 82.; Ep. ii. 1. Tt 153.3 Cornu. ad Penſ 
Sat. 1. as ſome ſay to death, Cic. apud Auguſtin. dt ci. 
vit. Dei, ii. 9, & 12. ; 
But theſe laws gradually fell into diſuſe, . Gel xx. 1. 
and by the edicts of the prætor, an action was granted 
on account of all perſonal injuries and affronts only for 
a fme, which was proportioned to the dignity: of the 
erſon, and the nature of the injury. This, however, 
Being found inſufſicjent to check licentioufnefs and in- 
folence; Sulla made a new law concerning injuries, by 
which, not only a civil action, but alſo a criminal pro- 
fecutiom was appointed for certain injuries, with the pus 
niſhment of exile, or working in the mines. 
An action might alſo be raiſed againft a perſon for 
an injury done by thoſe under his power, which was 
called ACTIO: NOXALIS, as, if a flave committed 
theft, or did any damage without his maſter's know- 
ledge, he was to be given up to the injured perfon, (81 
SEK vous, INSCIENTE DOMINO,. FURTUIS FAXIT, von- 
- AMVE NOXIT, (wcuerit, & e. dammum fecerit,, NOXE 
deDITOR) : And ſo if a beaſt did any damage, the own- 
er was obliged to offer # eompenfation, or give up the 
beaſt: (Sr QUAPRUPES PAUPERLIEM (danmmum FAXIT, 
DOMINUS. NOXIZ ZSTIMIAM \damni æſtimationem OW 
FERTO'; SE-NOLFT,, QUOD NORXIT, DATO+). | 
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Actions by which one ſued "6 a thing, 8 
batur), were called Actiauat I FEASAcu ron; but 


actions merely for a penalty or en nee 
POENALES; for both, MATX. 


Actions in — * the was. ens, obj mh * 
mine ſtrictly according 7 — parties, were 
called Ackiones STRICTL JURIS; at actions which were 
determined by the rules of equit (a gu et bo 

were called ARBITRARLE, or BONA, FIDE 
In the former a certain thing, or the performance of 2 
certain thing (certa prefbatio),. Was required; a pan 
was made, and the judge was reſtricted to a certain 
form; in the latter, the contrary of all this was the 
caſe, Hence in the. form of actions bn fidei: about 
contracts, theſe words were added, Ex BONA fine; in 


thofe truſts called duai, UT erb Banos BENE. a- | 


GIER OPORTET,, kT SINB FRAUYDATIONE3\ and in a que- 
ſion about recovering a wife's portion after a dirorce, 
(in arbitris rei warie), and in all arbitrary actions, 
Anu vel QUiD n MELIUS, Cic. 10 1 Ui. 
15-3 L Roſe. ab; PILAR. 


. 


IV. Agra Had * Judges: Tudices, Ard 
enen et mei. 484 


After the FR the writ was 280 out has 
adtionis intentions), and ſhown to the defendant; : the 
plaintiff requeſted of the prætor to appoint one perſon 
or more to judge of ity, { 7 vel. judicium in aam a 
. I he only afked: one, he aſſted a i 
dex, properly ſa called or an arbitar : If he aſked more 
than one, ( judirium , lie aſked. either mee 
called. Recaperatanes or Centurruiris  - 4 

1. 


* — 


— 
— — 
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1. A JUDEX judged both of fact and of law, but 
only in ſuch cauſes as were eaſy and of ſmaller import. 


ance, and whieh he was obliged to determine according 


to an expreſs law or a certain form preſcribed him by 
the prætor. M e as v 


. An ARBITER jodged in thoſe ' cauſes Which 


were called bons fidei; and arbitrary, and was not re- 
ftriaed by any law or form, (totius rei arbitrium habuit 
rt poteſtatem, . determined what ſeemed equitable in a 
thing not ſufficiently defined by law, Fefus.) Cic. pro 
Roſe. Com. 4. 5.; O,. iii. 16. 3 Topic. 10. 3 Senec. de Be- 
= 7. Hence he is called HONORARIUS, Cic: 
uſc. v. 41; de Fato, 17. Ad arbitrum vel judicem, 
adire, confugere, Cie. pro (Roſe. Com. 4.; arbitrum ſur 
mere, Ibid.; capere, Fer. Heaut. itt. 1. 94. ; Adelph. 
i. 2. 43. ARBITRUM ADIGERE, i. & ad arbitrum agere 
vel copere, to force one to ſubmit to an arbitration, Cie. 
Off ni. 16.3 Top. 10. Ap vel aruD JUDICEM gere; 
experiri, litigare, petere. But arbiter and! judex, arbitri. 
um and judicium are ſometimes confounded, Cic. Roſes 
Com. 4. 9.; Am. 39.; Mur. 12.; Quint. 3. Arbiter is: 
alſo ſometimes put for TEsT18,* Flacc. 36.; Salliſt. Cat. 
20. or the va af or direQor of a feaſt, arbiter bibendi, 
Hor. Od. it. 7. 23.; arbiter Adrie, ruler, Id. i. 3.; ma- 
rie, having a proſpect of, Id. Epiſt. i. 11. 26. 
A perſon choſen by two parties by compromiſe (ex 
compromiſſs), to determine a difference without the ap- 
pointment of the prætor, was alſo. called arbiter, but 
more properly CoMPROMISSARIUS. - 23% 24 
. 3- RECUPERATORES were ſo called, becauſe by 
them every one recovered his own, Theophil. ad Inſti. 
This name at firſt: was given to thoſe who judged be- 
twixt the Roman people and foreign ſtates about reco- 
vering and reſtoring private things, Fęſtut in RECIPE» 
RAT 10; and hence it was transferred to thoſe. judges 
who were appointed by the prætor for a ſimilar purpoſe 
in private controverſies, Plaut. Bacch. ii. 3. v. 36.; Cic. 


. 


in Cæcin. I. & c.; Ccil. 17. But afterwards, they jud- 


ged alſo about other matters, Liv. xxvi. 48: 3 Suet. Ner- 
EO | 17.1 


| 
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17. ; Donit. 8. ; Gell. xx. 1. They were choſen from 
Roman citizens at large, according to ſome, but more 
properly, according to others, from the Jupicts $E- 
LECTI, (ex allo judicum, from the lift of judges), Plin. 
Ep. iii. 20. and in ſome caſes only from the ſenate, Liu. 
xliii. 2. So in the provinces (ex conventu Romanorum 
civium, i. e. ex Romanis civibus qui furis et judiciorum 
eau in certum locum CONVENIRE ſolebant. See p. 171. 
Cic. Verr. ii. 13. v. 36. 59. 69. Cafe de bell. cive ii. 
20. 36. iii. 21. 29. where they ſeem to have judged of 
the ſame cauſes as the Centumvirs at Rome, Cie. Varr, 
iii. 11. 13. 28. 59, A trial before the Recuperatores, 
was called JupicrvM. KECUPFERATORIU My Cic. de {nvents 
ii. 20. 3 Siet. Veſpaſe 3.; cum aliquo recuperatores ſumerey 
vel eum ad recuperatores adducere, to bring, one to ſuch 
a trial, Liv. xliii. 2. Pa ii. es it | 
4. CENTUMVIRI were judges choſen from the 
thirty-five tribes, three from each; ſo that properly 
there were 105, but they were always neared: Bos 2 
round number CxxTUMvirs, Feſius. e cauſes which 
came before them (caaſæ centummiraiet) are enumerated 
by Cicero, de Orat. i. 38. They feem to have been 
firſt inſtituted. ſoon after the ereation of the prator Pe- 
regrinus. They judged. chiefly concerning teſtamenta 
and inheritances, Cic. ibid.; pro Cæcin. 18. ; Faler. 
Max. vii. 9. 3 Quinctil. iv. 7.; Plin. iv. 8. 32. f 
After the time of Auguſtus they formed the Council 
of the Prætor, and judged in the moſt important eauſes, 
Tacit. de Orat. 38.; whence trials before them (JUDI. 
CIA CENTUMVIRALIA) are ſometimes difſtinguiſhs 
ed from private trials, Plin. Ep. vi. 4- 33. Quindtil. iv. i. 
v. 10. ; but theſe were not criminal trials, as ſome have 
thought, Set. Veſpi 10.; for in a certain ſenſe, all trials 
were public ( JuDicia PUBLICA), Cia. pro: Arab. 2. 
The number of the centumviri was increaſed. to 18n, 
and they were divided into four councils,, Plin. Ep. ix. 
24 vi. 33. Juinctil. xii. 3. Hence QUADRUPLEX JU> 
dictun, is the ſame aa CENTUMYIRALE,, id.; ſomes 
umes anly into: two, Quncbt v., 2. Li. bo. and ſome- 
| BN” times 
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times in important cauſes they judged all together, Pal. 


f 
f 


Max. vii. 1.; Plin. Ep. vi. 33. be” 
Ten men (DECEMVIRI) See p. 155. were appoint- 
ed, five ſenators and five equites, to aſſemble theſe coun- 
eils, and preſide in them in the abſence of the, prætor, 
Suet. Aug. 36. Nee 4. 
Trials before, the centumvir; were held uſually in the 
Baſilica Julia, Plin. Ep. ii. 24. Puint. xii. 5. ſome- 
times in the Forum. They had a ſpear ſet upright be · 
fore them, Quinct. v. 2. Hence judicium haſte, for 
CENTUMVIRALE, Valer. Max. vii. 8. 4. Centumviralen 
haſtam cogere, to aſſemble the courts of the decemviri, 
and preſide in them, ( Suet. Aug. 36. So CExTUM A- 
vis HASTA VIRORUM, Mart. epig. vii. 62.; Cefſat cente 
ni moderatrix judicis haſta, Stat. yl iv. 4. v. 43 
The centumviri continued to act as judges, for a 
whole year, but the other judices only till the particu- 
lar cauſe was determined for which they were appoint 
al EELS - f 
The DECEMVIRI alſo judged in certain cauſes, Cir, 
Cæcin. 33.3 dom. 29. and it is thought that in particu» 
lar caſes they previouſly took cogniſance of the cauſes 
"which were to come before the centumviri, and their de 
'cifions were called PxzJupicia, Sigonius de Fudic. 


V. De APPOINTMENT of «a JUDGE = 
We Judges. | - 5 


' Of the above-mentioned judges the plaintiff propoſed 
to the defendant / adver/ario FEREBAT), ſuch judge or 


judges as he thought proper, according to the words of 


the ſponſio, NI 1TA ESSET: Hence JuDictm vel -es FER- 
RE ALICU1, to undertake to prove before a judge, Lin. 
iii. 24. 57. viii. 33. Cic. Quint. 15.; de Orat. ii. 65. 
and aſked that the defendant would be contented with 


| the judge or judges whom he named, and not aſk ano- 


ther, 
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ther, {ne alium PROCARET, i. e. pgſceret, Feſtus.). If 
he approved, then the judge was ſaid to be agreed on, 
CONVENIRE,, Cic. pro 2. Roſe. 15.; Cluent. 43.; Valer. 
Max. ii. 8. 2. and the plaintiff requeſted of the prætor 
to appoint him, in theſe words, PxzzTOR JUDICEM AR 
BITRUMVE, -POSTULO, ur DES IN DIEM TERTIUM ;SIVE 
PERENDINUM, Cic. pro Mur. 12.; Valer. Prob. in Notis, 
and in the ſame manner recuperataret were aſked, Yerr, 
ii. 58. But centumuiri were not aſked, unleſs. both par- 
ties ſubſcribed to them, Plin. Ep. v. . 
If the defendant diſapproved of the judge propoſed by 
the plaintiff, he ſaid, Huxc jrRO vel xoro, Cic. de 
Orat. ii. 70. Plin. Paneg- 36. Sometimes the plaintiff 
deſired the defendant to name the judge, (ur JUDicEM 
DICERET), Liv. iii. 56. | 8 
The judge or judges agreed on by the parties, were 
appointed (DABANTUR bel ADDICEBANTUR), by 0 re 
tor, with a certain form anſwering to the nature of the 
action. In theſe forms the prætor always uſed the words, 
SI PARET, i. e. apparet; thus, C. Acqui; ju- 
DEX.ESTO. Si PARET, FUNDUM CAPENATEM, DE QUO 
DERVILIUS AGIT CUM CATULO, SERVIL11 ESSE EX ju- 
RE QUIRITIUM, NEQUE 1$ SERVILIO A CATULO RESTI- 
TUATUR, TUM CATULUM CONDEMNA. But if the de- 
fendant made an exception, it was added to the form, 
thus; ExTRA QUAM $1 TESTAMENTUM PRODATUR, 
QUO APPAREAT CATULI ESSE. If the prætor refuſed to 
admit the exception, an appeal might be made to the 
tribunes, Cic. Acad. 2uxft, iv. 30. The prætor, if he 
thought proper, might appoint different judges from 
thoſe choſen by the parties, although he —— did ſo: 
And no one could refuſe to act as a judex, when requi- 
red, without a juſt cauſe, Suet. Claud. 15.; Plin. Ep. 

tt. 20. x. 66. | | | Es 
The prztor next preſcribed the number of witneſſes 
to be called, (quibus denunciaretur teſtimonium), which 
commonly did not exceed ten. Then the parties, or 
their agents (PROCURATORES), gave ſecurity (sA- 
TISDABANT) that what was decreed would be paid, 1 
e 
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the ſentence of the judge held ratified, (7udicaruy 
SOLV1 ef REM RATAM HABERI), ä TIE 

In arbitrary cauſes a ſum of money was depoſited by 
both 8 called COMPROMISSUM, Cic. pro 
Roſc. Com. 4. PFerr. ii. 27. ad 9, Fratr. ii. 15, 
which word is alſo uſed for a mutual agreement, Cic. 
Fam. xii. 30. | SLIDES i 

In a perſona] action the procuratores only gave ſecu - 
rity ; thoſe of the plaintiff, to ſtand to the ſentence of 
the judge; and thoſe of the defendant, to pay what 
was decreed, Cic. Quint. 7.; Att. xvi. 15. 


In certain actions the plaintiff gave ſecurity to the 


defendant, that no more demands ſhould be made upon 
him on the ſame account, (co nomine à fe NEMINEM Au- 
PLIUS vel POSTEA PETITURUM), Clio. Brut. 5.; Roſe, 
Com. 12.; Fam. xiii. 29. 35 11 

After this followed the LITIS CONTESTATIO, 
or a ſhort narration of the cauſe by both parties, cor- 
roborated by the teſtimony of witneſſes, Cic. Att. xvi, 
15. ; Noſc. Com. 11. 12. 18.; Feſtus Macrob. Sat. iii. 9. 
The things done in court before the appointment of 
the judices, were properly ſaid 1d JuRE FIER1, after 
that, ix jopicio; but this diſtinction is mot always 
obſerved. 

After the judex or judices were appointed, the parties 
warned each other to attend the third day after, (inter 
fe in perendinum diem, ut ad fudicium venirent, denuncia- 
bant , which was called COMPERENDINATIO or 
CONDICTIO, Aſcon. in Cic.; Feſtus. Gell. xiv. 2. But in 


a cauſe with a fireigner, the day was called DIES 


STATUS, Macrob. Sat. 1. 16.3 STATUS: condidtus cum 
ee (i. e. cum peregrino, Cic. Off: i. 32.) vits, Plat, 


Curc. i. 1. $5.3 Geil. xvi. 4. 


VI. The Manner of cindutting the TRIAL. 


When the day came, the trial went on, unleſs the 
judge, or Tome of the parties, was abfent from a me 
| _ 
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fary cauſe, (ex morbs vel cauſa ſontica, Feſtus.) in which 
caſe the day was put off. (Dirrissus EST, i. e. prolatus, 
Gell. xiv. 2.) voy 
If the judge was preſent, he firſt took an oath that 
he would judge according to law to the beſt of his 
jadgement, (Ex AIMI SENTENTIA), Cie. Acad. Q. iv. 
47. at the altar, (aram tenens, Cic. Flacc. 36.) called PU- 
TEAL EIBONIS, or Scribonianum, becauſe that place 
being ſtruck with thunder, ¶ fulmine attactus , had been 
expiated / procuratus ) by Seribonius Libo, who raiſed 
over it a ſtone covering { ſugge/tum lapideum cavum ), like 
the covering of a well, (putei operculum vel PUTEAL), 
open at the top, {ſuperne apertum, Feſtus.) in the Fe- 
rum ; near which the tribunal of the pretor uſed to be, 
Ilor. Sat. ii. 6. v. 35. Ep. i. 19. 8. and where the uſu- 
rers met, Cic. Sext. 8.; Ovid. de Rem. Am. 561. It ap- bl 
pears to have been different from the Puteal, under 64 
which the whetſtone and razor of Attius Navius were 4 
depoſited, Cic. de divin. i. 17. in the comitium at the left q 
ide of the ſenate-houſe, Liv. i. 36. 

The Romans in ſolemn oaths uſed to hold a flint 
ſtone in their right hand; ſaying, Si sC1ENs FALLO, | 
TUM ME DIESPITER, SALVA URBE ARCEQUE, BONIS EJl- | 
CIAT, UT EGO HUNC LAPIDEM, Feſtus in LAris. Hence | 
Tovem lapidem jurare, for per Fovem et lapidem, Cic. ; 
dam. vii. I. 12.3 Liv. xxi. 45. Xxii. 53-3 Gell. i. 21. | 

The /udex or - judices after having ſworn, took their 
ſeats in the ag ( quaſi ad pedes pretoris ) ; whence HL 
they were called JUDICES PEDANEI. 1111 

The ;udex, eſpecially if there, was but one, aſſumed 
ſome lawyers to aſſiſt him with their counſel, (bi advo- 
cavit, ut in conſilis adeſſent, Cic. Quint. 2.; in conſilium 
rogavit, Gell. xiv. 2.) whence they were called CON- 
SLLIARII, Saet. Tib. 33.; Claud. 12. | 1 

If any of the parties was abfent without a juſt excuſe, | it 

| | 
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| 
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he was ſummoned by an edict. See p. 129. 
If both parties were preſent, they firſt were obliged 144 
to ſwear, that they did not carry on the law-ſuit from a 4 
defire of litigation, (cal unNIAM JURARE, vel de calum- f 
; nia), 
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nia), Liv. xxxiii. 49.3 Cic. Fam. viii. 8. J. 16. D. 4 tive 
Jure. Quod injuratus in codicem referre noluit, ic. quia Sate 
falſum erat, id jurare in litem non dubitet, i. e. id fibi dt. 
beri, j urej uraudo confirmare, litis obtinendæ causd, Cic. in 
Roſc. Com. 1. 

Then the advocates were ordered to plead the cauſe, 
which they did twice, one after another, in two differ. 
ent methods, Appian. de bell. civ. i. p. 663, firſt briefly, 
which was called CAUSE CONJECTIO, qguaf cauſe 
in breve COACT1O, Aſcon. in Cic. and then in a formal 
oration, ( juſtia oratione perorabant, Gell. xvii. 2.) they 
explained the ſtate of the cauſe, and proved their own 
charge (actionem) or defence {inficiationem vel exceptio- 
nem), by witneſſes and writings, (te/tibus et tabulit), 
and by arguments drawn from the caſe itſelf, (ex ip/a 
re dedudtis), Cic. pro P. Quinct. et Roſe. Com.; Gell, 
xiv. 2. and here the orator chiefly diſplayed his art, 
Cic. de Orat. ii. 42. 43. 44+ 79. 81. To prevent them, 
however, from being too tedious, - (ae in immenſum eva- 
garentur), it was ordained by the Pompeian law, in i- 
mitation of the Greeks, that they ſhould ſpeak to an 
hour-glaſs, (ut ad CLEPSYDRAM aicerent, i. e. vas 
vitreum, graciliter fiulatum, in fundo cujus erat foramen, 
unde aqua puttatim efflueret, atque ita tempus metiretur ; 
a water-glaſs, ſomewhat like our ſand-glaſſes, Cic. de 
Orat. iti. 34.). How many hours were to be allowed 
to each advocate, was left to the judices to determine, 
Plin. Ep. iv. 9. ii. 11. 14. i. 23. vi. 2. 5.3 Dial. tt 
cauſ. corr. elog. 38. Theſe glaſſes were alſo uſed in the 
army, Yeget. iii. 8.; Cæſ. de bell. G. v. 13. 
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The advocate ſometimes had a perſon by him to ſug- ls 
geſt qui ſubjiceret what he ſhould ſay, who was called cauſ 
MINIS RATOR, Cic. de Orat. ii. 75 ; Flacc. 22. A ok 
forward noiſy ſpeaker was called RaBuLa, (a rabie, ” 
guaſi LATRATOR), vel proclamator, a brawler or wrangler, N 
Cic. de Orat. i. 46. a | us 

When the judges heard the parties, they were faid ie 
i OPERAM DARE, J. 18. pr. D. de fudic. How inatten- 8 

: tive | 
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tive they ſometimes were, we learn from Macrobius, 
Saturn. 11. 12. 


VII. The MANNER of giving JUDGEMENT. 


The pleadings being ended, (causd utrinque peroratd?, 


judgement was given after mid-day, according. to the 


law of the Twelve Tables, Posr MERIDIEM PRESENTI 
(etiamſi unus tantum preſens fit) LITEM ADDICITO, i. e. 
decidlito. | 

If there was any difficulty in the cauſe, the judge 
ſometimes took time to confider it, (diem diffindi, i. e. 
diferri juſſit, ur AMPLIUS DELIBERARET, Ter. Phorm. 


ll. 4. 17.) 3 if, after all, he remained uncertain, he ſaid 


(dixit vel juravit), MIHI NON LIQUET, I am not 
clear, Gell. xiv. 2. And thus the affair was either left 
undetermined, (injudicata), Gell. v. to. or the cauſe 
was again reſumed, { ſecunda ado inſtituta eft), Cic. 
Cecin. 2. 

If there were ſeveral judges, judgement was given ae- 
cording to the opinion of the majority, ( /ententia lata 
ſt de plurium ſententia) ; but it was neceſſary that they 
ſhould all be preſent. If their opinions were equal, it 
was left to the prætor to determine, J. 28. 36. & 38. D. 
de re fud. | 

The ſentence was variouſly expreſſed ; in an action of 
freedom, thus, VIDERT sIBI xunc Hou EN LIBE - 
RUM; in an action of injuries, VIDERI jure Fe» 
eisst vel NON FEC1SSE; in actions of contracts, if the 
cauſe was given in favour of the plaintiff, Tirivm Se10- 
CENTUM CONDEMNO; if in favour of the defendant, SE- 
CUNDUM.ILLUM LITEM DO, Pal. Max. ii. 8. 2. 

An arbiter gave judgement, (arbitrium pronunciavit), 
thus, ARBITROR TE Hoc Mobo SATISFACERE AC- 
TORI DEBERE : If the defendant did not ſubmit to his 
deciſion, then the arbiter ordered the plaintiff to declare 
upon oath, at how much he eſtimated his damages, 
(quanti litem aftimaret), 1 then he paſſed ſentence, 
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{ ſententiam tulit), and condemned the defendant to 
pay him that ſum ; thus, CExTUM DE QUIBUS ACToR 
IN LITEM JURAVIT, REDDE, J. 18. D. de dolo malo. 


% 


VIII. What followed after Judgement was given. 


After judgement was given, and the law- ſuit was 
determined, (lite dijudicata), the conquered party was 
obliged to do or pay what was decreed, (JuDicaTun 
FACERE vel SOLVERE); and if he failed, or did not find 
ſecurities {/porſores vel vindices ), within thirty days, be 
was given up (JUDICATUS, i. e. damnatus et ADDICTUS 
%%), by the prætor to his adverſary, and led away (A3. 
DUCTUS) by him to ſervitude, Cic. Flacc. 19, ; Liv. vi. 
14. 34. &c.; Gell. xx. 1. Theſe thirty days are called 
in the Twelve Tables DIES JUSTI ; Ak Bus jut ju- 
DICATIS, XXX. DIES JUSTI SUNTO, POST DEINDE MANUS 
INJECTIO ESTO, in JUS DUCITO. See p. 44. 


After ſentence was paſſed, the matter could not be 


altered; hence AGERE ACTUM, to labour in vain, Cie. 
Amic. 22.; Att. ix. 18.; Ter. Phorm. ii. 2. 72. Adtum 
eſt ; ada eff res; perii, all is over, I am undone, Ter. 
Andr. iii. 1. 7.3 Adelph. iii. 2. 7.; Cit. Fam. xiv. 3. 
Actum eft de me, T am ruined, Plaut. Pſeud. i. 1. 83. 
De Servio actum rati, that all was over with Servius, 
that he was ſlain, Liv. i. 479. So Suet, Ner. 42. Actum 
(i. e. ratum) habebo guad egeris, Cic. Tuſc. iii. 21. 
In certain caſes, eſpecially when any miſtake or fraud 
had been committed, the prætor reverſed the ſentence 
of the judges, (rem judicatam reſcidit ), in which caſe 
he was ſaid Damnatos IN INTEGRUM RESTITUERE, Ci. 
Verr. v. 6.; Cluent. 36.; Ter. Phorm. ii. 4. 11. or Jv- 
DICIA RESTITUERE, Cic. Verr. ii. 26 
After the cauſe was decided, the defendant, when ac- 
quitted, might bring an action againſt the plaintiff for 
falſe accuſation, (Acro CALUMNLE ros ru ay 
ic. 
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Cic. pro Cluent. 31. Hence CaLumnia itium, i. e. li- 
ter per calumniam intentæ, unjuſt law-ſuits, Cic. Mil. 
27.; Calumniarum metum injicere, of falſe accuſations, 
Suet. Cæſ. 20. ; Vitell. 7. Domit. 9. Ferre calumniam, 
i. e. calumniæ convictum efſe, vel calumniæ damnari aut de 
calumnia, Cic. Fam. viii. 8.; Gell. xiv. 2. Calumnian 
non effugiet, he will not fail to be condemned for falſe 
accuſation, Cic. Cluent. 59. Injurie exiſtunt CALUM= 
Nia, i. e. callida et malitios@ juris interpretatione, Cic. 


Off. i. 10. CaLumnia fimorit, the miſrepreſentation of 


fear, which always imagines things worſe than they are, 
Fam. vi. 7. Catumnia religionis,. a falſe pretext of, bid. 


i. I. calumnia dicendi, ſpeaking to waſte the time, Att. 


iv. 3. CAL.UMNIa paucorum, detraction, Sall. Cat. 30. 
Cic. Acad. iv. I. So CALUMNLIARI, falſam litem in- 


tendere, et calumniator, &c. ge 


There was alſo an action againſt a judge, if he was 
ſuſpected of having taken money from either of the par- 
ties, or to have wilfully given wrong judgement, { dola 
malo vel imperitia ). Corruption in a judge was, by a. 
law of the Twelve Tables, puniſhed with death; but af- 
terwards as a crime of extortion, (repetundarum). 

If a judge from partiality or enmity { gratia vel ini- 
micitia), evidently favoured either of the parties, he 
was ſaid LiTEM SUAM FACERE, Ulþian. Gell. x. 1. Ci- 
cero applies this phraſe to an advocate too keenly in- 
tereſted for his client, de Orat. ii. 75. 


In certain cauſes the aſſiſtance of the tribunes was 


aſked, (TRIBUNI APPELLABANTUR), Cic. Quint. 7. 20. 
As there was an appeal ( APPELLATIO) from an 
inferior to a ſuperior magiſtrate, Liu. iii. 56. ſo alſo 
from one court or judge to another, (ab inferiore ad ſu- 
perius tribunal, vel ex minore ad majorem judicem,. prætex- 
tu iniqui gravaminis, of a grievance, vel injuſle ſenten- 


tie), Ulpian. Ihe appeal was ſaid ADMITTI, à22— 


CIPI, NON RECIPI, REPUDIARI: He to whom the ap- 


peal was made, was ſaid, DR vel Ex APPELLATIONE- 


COGNQSCEREy JUDICARE, SENTENTIAM DICERE, PRO 
| dS NUNCIARE,, 
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NUNCIARE APPELLATIONEM JUSTAM vel INJUSTAN 


ESS. 

After the ſubverſion of the republic, a final appeal 
was made to the emperor, both in civil and and af. 
fairs, Suet. Aug. 33-; Act. apeft. 25. as formerly (Ro- 
vocario) to the people in criminal trials, Szet. Cf; 
12. 

At firſt this might be done freely, (antea vacuum id 
ſolutumque pend fuerat), but afterwards under a certain 
penalty, Tacit. Annal. xiv. 28. Caligula prohibited any 
appeal to him, (magiftratibus liberam juriſdictianem, et 

ſui mm conceſſit), Suet. Cal. 16. Nero or. 
dered all appeals to be made from private judges to the 
ſenate, Suet. Ner. 17. and under the ſame penalty as 
to the emperor, {ut ejuſdem pecuniæ periculum facerent, 
cujus ii, qui imperatorem appellavere). T acit. ibid. 80 
Hadrian, 'Dige/t. xlix. 2. 2. Even the emperor might 
be requeſted by a petition (L1BELLo) to review his own 
decree, (SENTENTIAM SUAM RETRACTAR& ), 


I. (PUBLICA FUDICIA), a 
CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


Criminal trials were at firſt held / exercehbantar ) by the 
kings, Dionyſe ii. with the aſſiſtance of a counſel, (cum 
conſilio), Liv. i. 49. The king judged of great crimes 
himſelf, and left ſmaller crimes to the judgement of the 
ſenators. | 

Tullus Hoſtilius appointed two perſons (DUUMVI- 
RI) to try Horatius for killing his ſiſter, (gui Horatio 
perduellionem judicarent), and allowed an appeal from 
their ſentence to the people, Liv. i. 26. Tarquinus 
Superbus judged of capital crimes by himſelf alone, with 
out any counſellors, Liv. 1. 49. _ 

er 


5 
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After the expulſion of Tarquin, conſuls at fir 
judged and puniſhed capital crimes, Liv. ii. 5. 
v. But after the law of Poplicola concerning the liber- 
ty of appeal, (See p. 114.) the people either judged 
themſelves in capital affairs, or appointed certain | 
ſons for that purpoſe, with the concurrence of the fe» 
nate, who were called QUAESITORES, or 2ueftores 
parricidii, (See p. 132+). Sometimes the conſuls were 
appointed, Liv. iv. 51. Sometimes a diQator and ma- 
ſter of horſe, Liv. ix. 26, who were then called Qua» 
SITORES. _ + 

The ſenate alſo. ſometimes judged in capital affairs, 
Sall. Cat. 51. 52. or appointed perſons to do fo, Liv. 
ix. 26. | 

But after the inſtitution of the Queftiones perpetuæ, 
(See p. 132.) certain prætors always took cogniſance 
of certain crimes, and the ſenate or people ſeldom inter- 


fered in this matter, unleſs by way of appeal, or on ex- 
traordinary occaſions. Fn. 


I. CRIMINAL TRIALS before the PEOPLE. 


Trials before the people ( JUDICIA ad populum), 
were at firſt held in the Comia Curiata, Cic. pro Mil. 
3- Of this, however, we have only the example of Ho- 
ratius, {bid. 

After the inſtitution of the Comitia Centuriata and 
Tributa, all trials before the people were held in them 
capital trials, in the Comitia Centuriata, and concerning 
a fine, in the T ributa. | | 

Thoſe trials were called CAPITAL, which reſpe&- 
ed the life or liberty of a Roman citizen. There was 
one trial af this kind held in the Comitia by tribes, 
namely of Coriolanus, Liv. ii. 35.; but that was irre- 
gular, and conducted with violence. 

Sometimes @ perſon was ſaid to undergo a capital 
trial ¶ periculum capitis adire, cauſam capitis vel pro capi- 
ie dicere), in a civil action, when, beſides the loſs of 

| fortune, 
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fortune, his character was at ſtake, (cum judicium eſet 
de fama fortuniſque), Cic. pro Quint. 9. 13. 15.; Off, i. 
4142. 53 1 8 

The method of proceeding in both Comitia was the 
ſame; and it was requiſite that ſome magiſtrate ſhould 
be the accuſer. & LATED | 

In the Comitia Tributa the inferior magiſtrates were 


uſually the accuſers, as, the tribunes or edites, Liv. iii, 


56. iv. 21. Val. Max. vi. 1. J.; Gell. x. 6. In the 
Comitia Centuriata, the ſuperior magiſtrates, as, the 
conſuls or pretors ; ſometimes alſo the inferior, as, the 
uxſlors or tribunes, Liv. ii. 41. iii. 24. 25. vi. 20. 
But they are ſuppoſed to have acted by the authority of 
the conſuls. _ | 
- No perſon could be brought to a trial, unleſs in a 
rivate ſtation. But ſometimes. this rule was violated; 

ic. pro Flac. 3.; Liv. xliii. 16. 

The magiſtrate who was to accufe any one, having 
called an aſſembly, and mounted the Rgfra, declared 
that he would, againſt a certain day, accuſe a particu- 
lar perſon of a particular crime, and ordered that the 

| * accuſed: (reus) ſhould then be preſent. This was 
called DICERE DIEM, fc. accuſationis, vel diei dictis. 
In the mean time the criminal was kept in cuſtody, un- 
leſs he found perſons to give ſecurity oe his appearance; 
(SPONSO RES eum in judicio ad diem dictam fiflendi, 
aut mulctam, qua damnatus eſſet, ſolvendi), who, in a ca- 
pital trial, were called VADES, Liv. iii. 13. xxv. 4. 
and for a fine, PRÆE DES, Gell. vii. 19. 

When the day came, the magiſtrate ordered the cri- 
minal to be cited from the Ręſfra by a herald, Liv: 
xxxviii. Gl. ; Suet. Tib. 11. If the criminal was abſent 
without a valid reaſon, (/e CAUSA SONT ICA), he 
was condemned. If he was detained by indiſpofition or 
any other neceſſary cauſe, he was ſaid to be excuſed, 
(EXCUSARI), Liv. ibid. 52. and the day of the trial 
was put off, (dies PRODICTUSwel produdtus eff.) 

Any equal or ſuperior magiſtrate might, by his uega- 
tive, hinder the trial from proceeding, /bid. - 
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If the criminal pales (/e ftitiſſet }, and no magi- 
ſtrate interceded, t 
(accuſationem inſtituebat), which was repeated three 
times, with the intervention of a day betwixt each, and 
ſupported by witneſſes, writings, and other proofs. In 
each charge the puniſhment or fine was annexed, which 
was called ANQUISITIO. Sometimes the puniſh- 
ment at firſt propoſed, was afterwards mitigated or in- 
creaſed. In muldta temperarunt tribuni ; quum capitis an- 
quifſent, Liv, ii. 52. Quum tribunus bis pecunia angui- 
fiſet 5 tertio ſe capitis anquirere diceret, &. Tum perdu- 
ellionis ſe judicare Cn. Fulvio dixit, that he proſecuted 
Fulvius for treaſon, Liv. xxvi. 3. 

The criminal uſually ſtood under the Reftra in a mean 

arb, where he was expoſed to the fcoffs and railleries 
{probris et conviciis ) of the people, 1big. 


After the accuſation of the third day was finiſhed, a | 


bill (ROGATIO) was publiſhed for three market- 
days, as concerning a law, in which the crime and the 
propoſed puniſhment or fine was expreſſed. This was 
called MULCTA POENEVE IRROGATIO; and 
the judgement of the people concerning it, MULCTA 
POEN/EVE CERTATIO, Cic. de legg. iii. 3. For it 
was ordained, that a capital puniſhment and a fine 
ſhould never be joined together, (ze pena _—_ cum pee 
cunia conjungeretur), Cic. pro Dome 17. (T ribuni plebis 
omiſ5e mulctæ certatione, rei capitaiis Poſthumio dixerumt), 
Liv. xxv. 4. 2» 

On the third market-day, the accuſer again repeated 
his charge; and the eriminal, or an advocate {patronus) 
for him, was permitted to make his defence, in which 
every thing was introduced which could ſerve: to gain 
the favour of the people, or move their compaſſion, Cic. 
fro Kabir. ; Liv. iii. 12. 58. é 5 

Then the-Comitia were ſummoned againſt a certain 
day, in which the people by their ſuffrages ſhould de- 
termine: the fate of the criminal. If the puniſhment pro- 
poſed was only a fine, and a tribune the accuſer, he 
could ſummon the Comitia Tributa himſelf ; but if me 
tri 


e accuſer entered upon his charge, 
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trial was capital, he aſked a day for the Comitia Centu- 
riata from the conſul, or in his abſence, from the præ- 
tor, Liv. xxvi. 3. xliii. 16. ; 

The criminal and his friends in the mean time uſed 
every method to induce the accuſer to drop -his accuſa- 
tion, ( accuſatione agſiſtere) If he did fo, he appear- 
ed in the aſſembly of the people, and ſaid, SEM. 
PRONIUM NLHIL MOROR, Liv. iv. 42. vi. 5. If 
this could not be effected, the uſual arts were tried to 
prevent the people from voting, (See p. 92.) or to 
move their compaſſion, Liv. vi. 20. xliii. 16. 3 Gell. iii. 


The criminal laying aſide his uſual robe, (2g alba), 
put on a ſordid, i. e. a ragged and old gown, (ferdidam 
et obſoletam), not a mourning one. { pullam vel atram), 
as ſome have thought, and in this garb went round and 
ſupplicated the citizens; whence /ordes or ſqualor is put 
for guilt, and /ordidati or fqualidi for criminals. His 
friends and relations, and others who ichoſe, did the 
ſame, Cic. pro Sext. 14. When Cicero was impeached 
by Clodius, not only the equites, and many young noble- 
men of their own accord, {privato conſenſu), but the 
whole ſenate, by public conſent, {publico conſilio), chan- 
ged their habit (veſſem mutabant) on his account, bid. 
11. 12. which he bitterly complains was prohibited by 
an edict of the conſuls, c. 14. | 

The people gave their votes in the ſame manner in a 
trial, as in paſſing a law, (See p. 96.) Liv. xxv. 4. 

If any thing prevented the people from voting on the 
day of the Comitia, the 8 was diſcharged, and 
the trial could not again be reſumed, {// qua res illum 
diem aut auſpiciis aut excuſatione ſuſtulit, tota cans Ju- 
diciumgue ſublatum eft ), Cic. pro Dom. 17. Thus Metel- 


lus Celer ſaved Rabirius from being condemned, who 
was accuſed of the murder of Saturninus forty years 
after it happened, Cic. pro Rabir. by pulling down the 
ſtandard, which uſed to be ſet up in the Janiculum, 
(See p. 87.) aud thus diſſolving the aſſembly, Di, 
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If the criminal was abſent on the laſt day of his trial, 
when cited by the herald, he anciently uſed to be called 
by the ſound of a trumpet, before the door of his houſe, 
from the citadel, and round the walls of the city, Farr. 
d: Lat. ling. v. If {till he did not appear, he wap ba- 
niſhed, ( exilium ei ſciſcebatur) ; or if he fled the coun» 
try through fear, his haniſhment was confirmed by the 
Comitia Tributs, See p. 103. bk 


II. CRIMINAL TRIALS before INQUISITORS. 
| Inquifitors (QQUASITORES) were perſons inveſt- 


ed with a temporary authority to try particular crimes. 
They were created. firſt by the kings, Liv. i. 26. then 
by the people, uſually in the Comitia T ributa, iv. 5 1. 
xxxviti. 54. and ſometimes by the ſenate, ix. 26. In 
the trial of Rabirius, they were, contrary to cuſtom, 
appointed by the prætor, Dis, 37. ; Suet. Cafe 12. 
Their number varied. 'Two were uſually created, 
(DUUMVIRI), Liv. vi. 20. ſometimes three, Fall. 
Jug. 40. and ſometimes but one, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Mih. 
Their authority ceaſed when the trial was over, (See 
. 132.). The ordinary magiſtrates were moſt frequent- 
v appointed to be inquiſitors ; but ſometimes alſo pri- 
vate perſons, Liv. paſim. There was ſometimes an ap- 
peal made from the ſentence of the inquiſitors to the 
people, Szet. Caſs 12. Hence Deferre judicium a ſub- 
= in reſtra, i. e. a judicibus ad populum, Cic. Cluent. 


Inquiſitors had the ſame authority, and ſeem to have 
conducted trials with the ſame formalities and attend- 
ants, as the prætors did after the inſtitution of the 
Quzxſiiones perpetur. To the office of Puzſitores Virgil 
alludes, Eu. vie 432. 3 Aſcon. in Verr. ii. 


CRI. 
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CRIMINAL TRIALS bre the PRATORS, 


The prætors at firſt judged only in civil cauſes ; and 
only two of them in theſe; the prætor Urbanus and Pe. 
regrinut. The other prætors were ſent to govern pro- 

vinces. All criminal trials of importance were held by 

inquiſitors, created on purpoſe. 

But after the inſtitution of the Duzſtiones perpetuæ, 
A. U. 604, all the prætors remained in the city during 
the time of their office. After their election, they de- 
termined by lot their different juriſdictions. 

Two of them took cogniſance of private cauſes, as 
formerly, and the reſt preſided at criminal trials; one 
at trials concerning extortion, another at trials concern- 
ing bribery, &c. Sometimes there were two prætors 
for holding trials concerning one crime; as, on account 
of the multitude of criminals, concerning violence, Cie. 
pro Cluent. 5 3. Sometimes one prætor preſided at trials 
concerning two different crimes, Cic. pro Cel. 13. And 
ſometimes the Pretor Peregrinus held criminal trials, as, 
concerning extortion, Aſcon. in Cic. in tog. cand. 2.; ſo 
alſo, according to ſome, the prætor Urh anus. 

The prætor was aſſiſted in trials of importance by a 
counſel of ſelect judicer or jurymen; the chief of whom 
was called IUDEXN QUASTFIONTS, or Princeps judi- 
cum, Cic. et Aſcon. Some have thought this perſon 
the ſame with the pretor or quz5itor 5; but they were 
quite different, Cic. pro Cluent. 27. 33. 58.; in Verr. 
i. 61; Nuinctil. viii. 3. The judex quzſtionis ſupplied 
the place of the prætor when abſent, or too much en- 
gaged. 


1. The 
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1. The Choice of the JUDICES or Juy.. 
The JUDICES were at firſt choſen. ny from a · 


mong the ſenators; then, by the Sempronian law of C. 
Gracchus, only from the equztes ; afterwards, by the 
dervilian law of Cæpio, from both orders; then, * the 
Glaucian law, only from the equites ; by the Livian law 
of Druſus, from the ſenators and eguites : But the laws 
of Druſus being ſoon after ſet afide by a decree of the 
ſenate, the right of judging was again reſtored to the 
equites alone: Then, by the Plautian law of Silvanus, 
the judices were choſen from the ſenators and equites, 
and ſome of them alſo from the plebeians ; then by the 


Cornelian law of Sylla, only from the ſenators; by the 


Aurelian law of Cotta, from the ſenators, the equites, 
and tribuni erarii ; by the Fulian law of Czfar, only 
from the ſenators and equzites ; and by the law of Anto- 
ny, alſo from the officers of the army. See Manutins de 
legg.; for Sigonius, and Heineccius who copies him, give 
a wrong account of this matter. | | 
The number of the judices was different at different 
times: By the law of Gracchus, 300; of Servilius, 
450; of Druſus, 600; of Plautius, 525; of Sylla and 
Cotta, 300, as it is thought from, Cic. Fam. viii. 8.; of 
Pompey, 360, Paterc. ii. 75. Under the emperors the 
number of judices was greatly increaſed, Plin. xxxiii. 1. 
By the Servilian law, it behoved the jadices to be 
above thirty, and below ſixty years. of age. By other 


laws it was required, that they ſhould. be at leaſt twen-_ 


ty-five, D. 4. 8.; but Auguſtus ordered that yudices 
might be choſen from the age of twenty, (@ vice/imo al. 
git), Suet. Aug. 32. as the belt commentators read the 
paſſage. 

Certain perſons could not be choſen judices, either 
from ſome natural defect, as, the deaf, dumb, &c.; or 
by cuſtom, as, oe, n and faves ; or by law, as thoſe 
condemned upon trial of ſome infamous crime, / turpz 
et famoſo j udicio, e. g. call _ , pravaricationis, furti, 

| Ve 
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vi bonorum raptorum, injuriarum, de dolo malo, pro ſocio, 
mandati, tutelæ, depojiti, &c.) ; and, by the Julian law, 
thoſe degraded from being ſenators z which was not the 
caſe formerly, Cic. Cluent. 42. 43. See p. 6. | 

By the Pompeian law, the judices were. choſen from 
among perſons of the highelt fortune. 

The jadices were choſen by the prætor Urbanus or 
Peregrinus, and their names written down in a liſt, (in 
ALBUM RELATA vel albo deſcripta), Snet. Tib. 51.; 
Claud. 16. ; Domit. 8.; Senec. de benef. ini. J.; Gell. xiv. 
2. They ſwore to the laws, and that they would judge 
uprightly to the beſt of their knowledge, ( de animi ſen- 
tentia). | L 
They fat by the prætor on benches, whence they 
were called his ASSESSORES; thus, decuria ſenatoria 

judlicum, Cic. pro Cluent. 37.; tertia, Phil. i. 8.3 Verr. 
ji. 32-3 Sen. de benef. iii. 7.3 Gell. xiv. 2. 

The judices were divided into DECURLTEZE, accord- 
ing to their different orders; thus, Decur1a sExaTo- 
RIA, Cic. pro Cluent. 37.; Phil. i. 8.; Verr. ii. 32. Au- 
guſtus added a fourth decuria, Suet. 32. (becauſe there 
were three before, either by the law of Antony, or of 
Cotta), conſiſting of perſons of an inferior fortune, who 
were called DUCENARII, becauſe they had only 
200,00 ſeſterces, the half of the eſtate of an eques, and 
judged in leſſer cauſes. Caligula added a fifth decuria, 
Suet. 16. ; Plin. xxxiii. 1. 

The office of a judex was thought troubleſome, Cie. 
mm Verr. i. 8. and therefore, in the time of Auguſtus, 
people declined it ; but not ſo afterwards, when their 
number was greatly increaſed, Szet. et Plin. ibid. Gal- 
ba refuſed to add a ſixth decuria, although many aſked 
him to do it, Suet. 14. 


* 


2. The ACCUSER in a CRIMINAL Trial. 


Any Roman citizen might accuſe another before tht 
prætor. But it was reckoned diſhonourable to become 
an accuſer, unleſs for the ſake of the republic, to 2 

fen 
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fend a client, or to revenge a; father's quarrel, Cic. de 
Off. ii. 14+» 3 Divinat. 20. Sometimes young noblemen 
undertook the proſecution of an obnoxious magiſtrate, 
to recommend themſelves to the notice of their fellow» 
citizens, Cic. pro Cel. vii. 30.; in Verr. i. 38.; Suet. 


If there was a competition betwixt two or more per- 
fons, who ſhould be the accuſer of any one, as betwixt 
Cicero and Cecilius Judzus, which of them ſhould pro- 
ſecute Verres, who had been proprztor of Sicily, for 
extortiony it was determined who ſhould be preferred 
by a previous trial, called DIVINATIO; becauſe 
there was no queſtion. about faQts, but the gudices, 
without the help of witneſſes, divined as it were what 
was fit to be done, Cic. divin. 20. Aſcon. in Cic.; Gell. 
ii. 4. He who prevailed, acted as the principal accu- 
ſer, (ACCU SATOR); thoſe who joined in the aceu- 
ſation, ( cauſæ vel accuſationi ſubſcribebant'), and aſſiſted 
him, were called SUBSCRIPTORES, Cic. divin. 15. ;: 
pro Mur. 24. ; Fam. viii. 8-3 ad QA. Fratr. iii. 4. 
It appears, however, there were publie profecutors 
of public crimes at Rome, Cic. pro Sex. Roſe. 20.3 
Plin. Epiſt. iii. 17. as in Greece, Cic. de legg. iii. 47. 
Public informers or accuſers (delatores publicorum cri- 
minum) were called QUADRUPLATORES, either 
becauſe they received as a reward the fourth part of the 
criminal's effects, or of the fine impoſed on him; or, as 
others ſay, becauſe they accuſed perſons, who, upon 
conviction, uſed to be condemned to pay fourfold, (u 
drupli damnart) ;. as, thoſe. guilty. of illegal uſury, ga- 
ming, or the like, Cic. in Cæcil. 7. & 22. z. et ibi Aſcon. 
Paulus apud Feſtum.; Tacit. Annal. iv. 20. But mer- 
cenary and falſe accuſers or litigants (CALUMNIATORES) 
chiefly were called by this name, Cic. Ferr. ii. 7. 8. & 
9 Plaut. Perſe i. 2. 10. ; and allo. thoſe. judges, who 
making themſelves parties in à cauſe, decided in their 
own favour, (qui in ſuam rem litem vertetent ; intercepto- 
res litis alienæ, qui fibi controverſſoſam adjudicarent rem), 
Liv. iii. 72.3 Cic. Cæciu. ** Seneca calls thoſe 2 
2 Or. 
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for ſmall favours ſought great returns, Quadruplatores 
beneficiorum , over rating or over-valuing them, 4 


benefe vii. 25. 


3. Manner of | Making the Accuſation. 


The accuſer ſummoned the perſon accuſed to court, 
Cin jus vocabat ), where he deſired {p:/tulabat ) of the 
inquiſitor that he might be allowed to produce his 
charge, nomen deferre)}, and that the prætor would 
name a day for that purpoſe, Cic. Fam. viii. 6. Henee 
Pgſtulare aliquem de crimine, to accufe. | 

This pytulatio or requeſt was: ſometimes made in the 
abſence of the defendant, Cic. ad Fratr. iii. 1. 5. There 
were certain days on which the prætor attended to theſe 
requeſts, when he was ſaid PoSTULATIONIBUS VACARE, 
Plin. Epiſt. vii. 3z. | 

On the day appointed, both parties being preſent, 
the accuſer firſt took concipiebat } a ſolemn oath, that 
he did not accuſe from malice, (CaLumNniaM JURABAT), 
and then the accuſation was made (delatio nominis fiebat) 
in a ſet form; thus, DICO ve AIO, Tz IN pR&TURA 
SPOLIASSE SICULOS CONTRA LEGEM CORNELIAM, Ar- 
QUE EKO NOMINE SESTERTIUM MILLIES A TE REPETO, 
Cic. divin. 5. N e 

If the criminal was ſilent or confeſſed, an eſtimate of 
damages was made out, (lis ei e/timabatur ), and the at- 
fair was ended ; but if he denied, the accuſer requeſted 
{ paſtulavit ) that his name might be entered in the roll 
of criminals, (at nomen inter reos reciperetur, i. e. ut in 
tabulam inter reos reſerretur), and thus he was ſaid RE- 
UM facere,' lege v. legibus interragare, paſtulare: MUEC- 
TAM aut param petere et repetere. 

If the prætor allowed his name to be inrolled, (for 


he might refuſe it, Cic. Fam. viii. 8.), then the acculer 


delivered to the prætor a ſcroll or tablet, (LIBEL- 
LUS), accurately written, mentioning the name of the 


defendant, his crime, and every circumſtance relating 
„ 2 to 
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to the crime, which the accuſer ſubſcribed, or another- 
for him, if he. could not write; at the ſame time bind- 


ing himſelf to ſubmit to a certain puniſſiment or fine, if 


in crimine perſeveraturum uſque ad fententiam )\ 

There were certain crimes which were admitted to be- 
tried in preference to others, (extru ordinem]), as, con- 
cerning violence or murder. And ſometimes the accu-- 


he did not proſecute and prove his charge. (cavebat ſe 


{cd brought a counter charge of this kind. againſt. his 


accuſer, to prevent his own trial, Cic. Fam. viii. 8. 
Then the prætor appointed a certain day for the 
trial, uſually the tenth day after, Cie. ad Q. Fratr. ii. 
13-; Aſcon. in Cor nel. ſometimes the zoth, as by the 
Licinian and Julian laws, Cic. in Vat. 14. But in trials 


for extortion the accuſer required a longer interval. 


Thus Cicero was allowed 110 days, that he might 

to Sicily in order to «examine witneſſes, and collect facts 

to ſupport his indictment againſt Verres, although he 

accompliſhed it in fifty days, Aſcon. in loc. 5 Cite Verr.; 

At. pri m. 2. | 8 
In the mean time the perſon: accuſed changed his 

dreſs, (See p. 90.) and ſought out perſons to defend: 


tis cauſe. 


Of defenders (DEFENSORES), Aſconius men- 


tions four kinds; PATRONT vel oratores, who pleaded _ 


the cauſe; ADVOCATI, who aſſiſted by their coun-- 
ſe and preſence; PROCURATORES, who managed 
the buſineſs of a perſon in his abſence ; and COGNI- 
TOKES, who defended the cauſe of a perſon when pre-- 
lent, Aſcor. in Verr. i. But a copnitor might alſo de- 
tend the cauſe of a perfon when abſent, Horat. Sat. ii. 
5. v. 8. The procuratores, however, and cognitorer 
were uſed only in private trials; the patroni and advo- 
cati, in public. Before the civil wars, one rarely em- 
ployed more than four patrons or pleaders, but after-- 
wards often twelve, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Scaur. 
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5 4. Manner of Canducting the Trial. 


On the day of the trial, if the prætor could not at- 
tend, the matter was put off to another day. But if he 
was preſent, both the accuſer and defendant were cited 
by a herald. If the defendant was abſent, he was exiled, 
{ abſenti irrogabatur exilium). But if the accuſer was 
abſent, the name of the defendant was taken from the 
roll of criminals, (de reis exemptum eſt), Aſcon. in Cic. 

But if both were preſent, the judices or jury were firſt 
choſen, either by lot or by naming, (per SORTITI. 
ONEM vel EDITIONEM), according to the nature 
of the erime, and the law by which it was tried. If by 
lot, the prætor or judex queſtionis put into an urn the 
names of all thoſe who were, appointed to be judices for 
that year, and then took out by chance ( ſerte educebat) 
the number which the law preſcribed. After which the 
defendant and accuſer were allowed to reje& ſuch as 
they did not approve, and the prætor or 7udex guæſtionis 
ſubſtituted [/ub/ortiebatur) others in their room, till the 
legal number was completed, Cic. in Verr. Act. i. 6.; 


| Aſcon. in Cic. 


Sometimes the law allowed the accuſer and defend- 
ant to chuſe the udices, in which caſe they were ſaid 
Jupicss EDERE, and the judices were called EDITT- 
TII, Cic. pro Muren. 23.; Planc. 15. 17. Thus by the 


Servilian law of Glaucia againſt extortion, the accuſer 


was ordered to name from the whole number of judices 
an hundred, and from that hundred the defendant to 
chuſe fifty. By the Lzicinian law, de ſedalitiis, the ac- 
cuſer was allowed to name the jury from the people at 
large, Cic. pro Planc. 17. 

The yudices or jury being thus choſen, were cited by 
a herald. Thoſe who could not attend, produced their 
excuſe, which the prætor might ſuſtain (accipere) or 


not, as he pleaſed, Cic. Phil, v. 5. 


When. 


Jupician; T 'of the' Rauaxs. 2. 


When they were all aſſembled, they ſwore to che 
laws, pod that. they would judge uprightly, Cie. pn 
Roſe. A Then their names were marked down 
in a — 7 libellis cogſignabantur), and they took their 
ſeats ( ſubſellta occupabant ), Aſcon. in Verr« 11. 

The trial now began, and the aceuſer proceeded. to 
prove his charge, which he uſually did in two actions, 
(duabus actionibus). In the firſt action, he produced his 
evidence or proc and in the ſecond, he enforced 
them. 

The proofs were of three Lind, the 1 * of 
ſlaves extortey by torture, 1 the te- 
ſtimony of free citizens, STES), and writings, 
Gan 


. QUASTIONES. The flaves of the defendant 


= demanded by the proſecutor to be examined by 


torture in ſeveral trials, chiefly for murder and violence. 
But ſlaves could not be examined in this manner againſt 
their maſter's life ( in caput domini), except in the caſe of 


inceſt, or a conſpiracy againſt the ſtate, Cic. Topic. 34-3 
Mil. 22.3 Dejot. 1. 


The ſlaves of others alſo were ſometimes demanded to 
be examined by torture; but not without the conſent of 
their maſter, and the accuſer giving ſecurity, that if 
they were maimed or killed during the torture, * 
would make up the damage. 

When ſlaves were examined by torture, they were 
ſtretched on a machine, called ECULEUS or Eguuleus, 
having their legs and arms tied to it with ropes, ( di- 
culit, Suet. Tib. 62. 6. 33.) and being raiſed upright, 


as if ſuſpended on a croſs, their members were diſtend- 


ed by means of ſcrews, (per cochleas), ſometimes till 


they were diflocated, (ut ofium 1 9% reſolveretur) ;. 
hence Eculeo longior factur, Senec. 8. To increaſe 


the pain, plates of red-hot iron, 9 candentes), 


pincers, burning pitch, &c. were alſo applied to them. 
But ſome give a different account of this matter. 


The confeſſions of ſlaves extorted by the rack, were 


marked down on tables, which they ſealed up till they 
were 
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were produced in court, Cic. Mil. 22. Private perſons 
alſo ſometimes examined ſlaves by torture, Cic. pro Clu · 
{14 63. 66. PE” i : 

Maſters frequently manumitted their ſlaves, that they 


might be exempted from this cruelty, Liv. viii. 15. ; 


Cic. Mit. 21. ; for no Roman citizen could be feourged 
nor put to the rack, Cic. Verr. v. 63. 

2. TESTES. Free citizens gave their teſtimony up. 
on oath, / jurati). The form of interrogating- them 
was, SEXTE TEMPANI, ap RO EX TE, ARBITRERISNE; 
C. Sempronium in tempore pugnam iniſſe ? Liv. iv. 40. 
The witneſs anſwered, ArBiTROR vel NON ARBITROR, 
Cic. Acad. iv. 47. ; pre Fonts g. 43d 48 

Witneſſes were either voluntary or involuntary, 
Quinctil. v. 7. With regard to both, the proſecutor 
was ſaid, TESTES DARE, adbibere, citare, colligere, edere, 
producere, proferre, ſubornare, vel pRODUCERE, Cir. Verr. 
1. 18. v. 63-3 Fuv. xvi. 29. &c. TEsTIBUS uri, Cic. 
Roſe. Am. 36. With regard to the latter, 118 TEsTt- 
MONIUM DENUNCIARE, to ſummon them under a penal- 
ty, as in England, by a writ called a $UBPOENA, Cic- 
ibid. 38:; in Verr. i. 19. The profecutor only was al- 
lowed to ſummon witneſſes againſt their will, Quinctil. 
v. 7. and of theſe a different number by different laws, 
Val. Max. viii. 1.; Frontin. de limit. 5. uſually no more: 
than ten, D. de teſtib. © 

Witneſſes were ſaid TESTIMONIUM DICERE, dare, per- 
hibere, præbere, alſo, pro teſtimonio audiri; Suet. Claud. 
15. The phraſe Dtreos)TIONES Ze/ſtzum, is not uſed by 
the claſſics, but only in the civil law. Thoſe previouſly: 
engaged to give evidence in favour - of any one, were 
called ALLIGAT1, Cic. ad Fratr. ii. 3. ; 1/idor. iv. 23. 

Perſons. might give evidence, although abſent, by 
writing, (per tabulat); but it was neceſſary that this 
ſhould be done voluntarily, and before witneſſes, { pre* 


ſentibus $16nATORIBUS), Quinctil. v. 7. 


The character and condition of witneſſes were parti- 
cularly attended to, (diligenter expendebantur), Cic. pro 
Klacce LL 


No 
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No one was obliged to be a witneſs againſt a near re- 
lation or friend, by the Julian law, J. 4. D. de teſlib. 
and never (more majorum) in his own cauſe, (de re ſua), 
Cic. Roſe. Am. 36. 1b to 
The witneſſes of each party had particular benches: in 
the Forum, on which they fat, Cic. pro Q: Roſe. 13. ; 
Quinctil. v. 7. F619 . Dt 

Great dexterity was ſhewn in interrogating witneſſes, 
Cic. pro Flacc. 10. ; Donat. in Terent. Eunuch. iv. 4. v. 
33. Quinctil. v. 7. 152th 

Perſons of an infamous charaQer were not admitted 
to give evidence, (teſles non adbibiti ſunt), and therefore 
were called INTESTABILES, Plaut. Curcul. i. I. is 
o.; Horat. Sat. ii. 3. v. 181.; Gell. vi. 7. vii. 18. 48 
thoſe likewiſe were, who being once called as witneſſes, 


(anleſlali, v. in teſtimonium adbibiti), afterwards; refuſed 


to give their teſtimony, Gell. xv. 13. Women ancient- 
ly were not admitted as witneſſes, Gell. vi. 7. but in. af. 
ter times they were. 7. O19) vob. at 
A falſe -witneſs, by the law of the Twelve Tables, 
was thrown from the Tarpeian rock, Geil. xx. I. but.af- 
terwards the puniſhment was arbitrary, 4 16. D. af 
teſtib. et SENT. v. 25. 5 2: except in war, where a. falſe 
witneſs was beaten to death with ſticks by his: felows 
ſoldiers, Pehyb. vi. 35. | 336! 


3. TABULZ. By this name were called writings | 


of every kind, which could be of uſe; to prove the 
charge; particularly account- books, (fabulz . accepts t 
expen/t), letters, bills or bonds, ( fngraphe), & o. 

In a trial for extortion, the account-books of the per- 
lon accuſed were commonly fealed up, avd afterwards at 
the trial delivered to the judges for their inſpection, Gia. 
Verr. i. 23. 61.; Balb. 5. The ancient Romans . uſed 
to make out their private accounts, (tabulas; fe. | 
et expenſi conficere vel: denneſticas rationes :ſcribere)g' and 
keep them with great care; but many dropped: this: eu- 
tom, after the laws ordered a man's papers to be ſealdd 
up, when he was accùſed of certain erimes, and produ- 
ced in court as evidences againft him, Cic. Verr. i 23. 
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Suet. Cafe 47. 


The proſecutor having produced theſe different kinds 
of evidence, explained and enforced them in a ſpeech, 
ſometimes in two or more ſpeeches, Cic. in Verr. Then 
the advocates of the criminal replied ; and their defence 
ſometimes laſted for ſeveral days, Aſcon. in Cic. pro 
Cornel. In the end of their fpecches (in epilogo vel per- 
oratione), they tried to move the compaſſion of the Ju- 
dices, and for that purpoſe often introduced the chil- 
dren of the criminal, Cic. pre Sext. 69. 

In certain cauſes perſons were brought to atteſt the 
character of the accuſed, called LAupaTORES, Cic. pro 
Balb. 18.; Cluent. 69.; Fam. i. 9.; Suet. Aug. 56. If 
one could not produce at leaſt ten of bel it was 
thought better to produce none, (quam illum quaſi legi- 
timum numerum conſuetudinis non explere), Cic. Verr. v. 
22. Their declaration, of that of the towns from 
which they came, was called LAUDATIO, ibid. 
which word commonly fignifies a funeral oration deli- 
vered from the Ręſtra in praiſe of a perſon deceaſed, by 
ſome near relation, Cic. de Orat. ii. 84.; Live v. 50.; 
Suet. Cæſe vi. 84.; Aug. 101.; Tib. 6.; Tacit. Annal. v. 
I. xvi. 6. by an orator or chief magiſtrate, Plin. Ep. ii. 1. 

Each orator, when he finiſhed, ſaid DIXI; and 
when all the pleadings were ended, a herald called out, 
DIXERUNT, vel -EAB, Alcon. in Cic. ; Donat. in Ter. 
Phorm. ii. 3. 99. & /c. 4. | 

Then the prætor ſent the judices to give their verdict, 
(in conſilium mittebat, ut ſententiam ferrent vel dicerent), 
Cic. Verr. i. 9.; Cluent. 27. 30. upon which they roſe 
and went to deliberate for a little among themſelves, 
Ibid. Sometimes they paſſed ſentence ( /ententias fere- 
bant) vivd voce in open court, but uſually by ballot. The 
prætor gave to each judex three tablets; on one was 
written the letter C, for condemno, I condemn ; on ano” 
ther, the letter A, for ab/o/vo, I acquit; and on a 
third, N. L. non liquet, ſc. ibi, Jam not clear. Each 
of the judices threw which of theſe tablets he thought 


proper 
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proper into an urn. There was an urn for each order 
of judges : one for the ſenators, another for the equites, 
and a third for the tribuni ærarii, Cic. ad Q. Fratr. 
n. 6. | | | 

The prætor, having taken out and counted the bal- 
lots, pronounced ſentence according to the opinion of 
the majority, (ex plarium ſententia), in a certain form. 
If a majority gave in the letter C, the prætor ſaid, Vi- 
DETUR FECISSE, guilty, Cic. Verr. v. 6.; Acad. iv. 47. 
If the letter A, Nox vipgrux FECISSE, not guilty. If 
N. L. the cauſe was deferred, (CausAa AMPLIATA EST), 
Aſcon. in Cic. 


The letter A was called LITERA SALUTARIS, 


and C, litera TRISTIS, Cic. Mil. 6. Among the 


Greeks, the condemning letter was $, becauſe: it was 


the firſt letter of S$avarec, death; hence called mortife- 
rum, Martial. vii. 36. and nigrum, Perl. Sat. 4. v. 13. 
Their acquitting letter is uncertain. N 


It was anciently the cuſtom to aſe white and black 


pebbles (Iapilli vel calculi) in voting at trials, Mos erat 
antiquis niveis atriſque lapillts, His damnare reos, illis 
alſolvere culpa, Ovid. Met. xv. 41. Hence cauſa pauco- 
rum calculorum, à cauſe of ſmall importance, where 
there were few judges to vote, Quinctil. viii. 3. Omni: 
calculus immitem demittitur ater in urnam, He is condem- 
ned by all the judges, Ovid. ibid. v. 44. Reportare cal- 
culum deteriorem, to be condemned; meliorem, to be ac- 
quitted, Corp. Furiss Errori album calculum adjicere, to 
pardon or excuſe, Plin. Epiſt. i. 2. To this Horace is 
thought to allude, Sat. ii. 3. 246. Creta an carbone no- 
tandi are they to be approved or condemned? and Per- 
lius, Sat. v. 108.; but more probably to the Roman 
cuſtom of marking in their kalendar unlucky days with 
black, (carbone, with charcoal ; whence dies atri for in- 
fauſt;), and lucky days with white, {cretd vel creſsd no- 
ta, with chalk, Horat. Od. i. 36. called CxeTa, or ter- 
ra Crefſa vel Cretica, becauſe it was brought from that 
land): Hence notare vel fignare diem ladies gemma vel 
alba, melioribus lapillis, vel albis calculis, to mark a day 
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the firſt action was ' finiſhed ; that is, after the accuſer 
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as fortunate, Martial. viii. 45. ix. 53. xi. 37. ; Pen. 
Sat. ii. 1. This cuſtom is fait to — „ 
from the Thracians or Scythians, who every evening, 
before they ſlept, threw into an urn or quiver a white 
ebble, if the day had paffed agreeably ; but if not, a 
lack one: And at their death by counting the pebbles, 
their life was judged to have been happy or unhappy, 
Plin. vii. 40. To this Martial beautifully alludes, xii, 
W lee eee 
The Athenians, in voting about the baniſhment of a 


r ö 


— JT Aa 


citizen who was ſuſpected to be too powerful, uſed 7. 
ſhells, (ereana, te/iz vel Zeſiulz), on which thoſe who cl 
were for baniſhing him wrote his name, and threw each MW © 
his ſhell into an urn. This was done in a popular aſ- t 
fembly; and if the number of ſhells amounted to 6000, 1 

1 


he was baniſhed for ten years (feſarun Ke, by an 
OSTRACISM, as it was called, ' Nep. in T hemift. 8.; A. W 
; . ent ootepon Tra ti 
When the number of judges who condemned, and of W 2: 
thoſe who.acquitted was equal, the criminal was acquit- 80 
ted, Cic. Cluent. 27. (See p. 97.) Calcuro Minis. 2. 
v, by the vote of Minerva, as it was termed; becauſe 8e 
when Oreſtes was tried before the Areopagus at Athens W tri 
for the murder of his mother, and the judges were di- an 
vided; he was acquitted by the determination { /ententia) WM di 
of that 'goddeſs, Cic. pro Mil. 3. ; et ibi Lambin. © 

While the jaudices were putting the ballots into the fu 


urn, the criminal and his friends threw themſelves at ref 


their feet, and uſed every method to move their com- 
paſſion,” Valer. Max. viii. 1. 6.3 Aſcon. in Cic.; pro M. 
RES DOD 797 59-150 as hb 
The prætor when about to pronounce a ſentence of 
condemnation, uſed to lay aſide his tega prætexta, Plu- 
tarch. in Cic. | "HT INT 

In a trial for extortion, ſentence was not paſſed after 


had finiſhed his pleading, and the defender had replicd; 
but the cauſe was a ſecond time reſumed, (cauſa iterun 


gicebatur vel agebatur), after the interval of a day, or 
EO ſometimes 
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{ metimes more, (eſpecially if a feſtival intervened, . as 
in the caſe af Verres, Cic. Yerr. i. 7.) which was called 
COMPERENDINATIO ar Atugsy ths, Cic. Verr. i. 
9. ; et Aſcon. ibi, &c.. Then the defender ſpoke firſt, 
and the accufer replied; after which ſentence was paſ- 
ſed. This was done, although the cauſe was perfectly 
clear, by the Glaucian law; but before that, by the A- 
cilian law criminals were condemned after one hearing, 
(ſemel dict causd, ſemel auditis teflibus). Tbid. 
When there was any obſcurity in the cauſe, and the 
judices were uncertain whether to condemn or acqꝗuit the 
criminal, which they expreſſed by giving in the tablets, 
on which the letters N. L. were written, and the præ- 
tor, by pronouncing AMPLIUS, Cic. ibid. the cauſe 
was deferred to any day the prætor choſe to name. 
This was called AmeLItaTl1oO, and the criminal or cauſe 
was ſaid ampliari ; which ſometimes was done ſeveral 
times, and the cauſe pled each time anew, Cic. Brut. 
22. Bis ampliatus tertis abſolutus eft reus, Liv. xliii. 2. 
80 iv. 44. Cauſa I.. Cotte ſepties ampliata, et ad ulti- © 
mun octavo judicio abſoluta ęſt, Valer. Max. viii. 1. 11. 
Sometimes the prætor, to.gratify the criminal or his 
friends, put off the trial till he ſhould reſign his office, 
and thus not have it in his power to paſs ſentence (ne 
diceret jus) upon him, Liu. xlii. 22. ; ; 
If the criminal was acquitted, he went home and re- 
ſumed his uſual dreſs, (/ordido habitu paſito, albam togam 
reſumebat ). | 
If there was ground for it, he might bring his accu- 
ſer to a trial fer falſe accuſation, (caLumniz), or for 
what was called PRAEVARICATIO; that is, betray- 
ing the cauſe of one's client, and by negle& or colluſion 
alliſting his opponent, Cic. Topic. 36. 3 Plin. Epiſt. i. 20. 
i. 9. 3 Quinctil. ix. 2. | | 
PRRVARICARI, comp. of pre et varico, v. or, (from 
varus, bow or bandy- leg ged, crura incurva habens), ſig- 
niies properly fo /traddle, to ſtand or walk wide, with 
the feet too far removed from one another, not to go 
iraight, (arator, niſi incurvut, prevaricatur, i. e. non 
, a rectum 
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rectum fulcum agit, vel a recto falco divertit, Plin.). 
Hence, to ſhuffle, to play faſt and looſe, to act deceit. 
7 (in contrariis canſis quaſi variè effe poſitus, Cie. 
ibid.). 

If the criminal was condemned, he was puniſhed by 
law according to the nature of his crime. | 


— 


5. Different Kinds of Puniſhments among the Romans, 


Puniſhments among the Romans were of eight kinds. 
1. MULCTA vel damnum, a fine, which at firſt ne- 
ver exceeded thirty oxen and two fheep, or the valua- 
tion of them. See Lex ATER1A, Liv. iv. 30. But af. 
terwards 1t was increaſed: 

2. VINCULA, bonds, which included public and 
private cuſtody ; pablic, in priſon, into which criminals 
were thrown after confeſſion or conviction, Cic. de di- 
vin. i. 25.3 Tacit. iii. 5 1.; and private, when they were 


delivered to magiſtrates, or even to private perſons, to 


be kept at their houſes (in /ibera cuſtodia, as it was call- 
ed), till they ſhould be tried, Salluſt. Cat. 47.; Liv. 
xxxix. 14.; Tacit. vi. 3. :. $298 
A priſon (CARCER) was firſt built by Ancus Mar- 
tins, Liv. i. 33. and enlarged by Servius Tullius; 
whence that part of it below ground built by him was 
called TULLIANUM, Sall. Cat. 55.; Farr. de Lat. 
ling. iv. or LAUTUMLE, i. e. loca ex quibus lapides 
exciſi ſunt, Felt. in voce. Liv. xxvi. 27. xxxli. 26. xxxvii. 
3. XXXix. 44+ in alluſion to a place of the ſame kind 
built by Dionyſius at Syracuſe, Cic. Verr. v. 27. 55. 
Another part, or as ſome think the ſame part, from its 
ſecurity and ftrength, was called ROB UR or robus, 
Feſtus in voce. 3 Liv. xxxviii. 59.3 Valer. Max. vi. z.; 
Tacit. Annal. iv. 29. 
Under the name of vincula were comprehended cate- 
næ, chains; compedes vel pedicæ, fetters or bonds for the 
feet; manicæ, manacles or bonds for the hands; Nes- 
vus, an iron bond or ſhackle for the feet or neck, Feſt: 
; ill 
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in voce. Alſo a wooden frame with holes, in which the 
feet were put and faſtened, the lacht; ſometimes alſo 
the hands and neck; called likewiſe CoLumBar, Plaut. 
Rud. iii. 6. 50.; Liv. vin. 28. Boiæ, leathern thongs, 
and alſo iron chains, for tying the neck or feet, Plaut. 
Aline iii. 3. 5. | | 

3. VERBERA, beating or ſcourging, with ſticks or 
ſtaves, ( /uſtibus } ; with rods, / virgis ) ; with whips or 
laſhes, ( Hagellis). But the firſt were in a manner pe- 
culiar to the camp, where the puniſhment was called 
FusTUARIUM, and the laſt to ſlaves, Horat. Epod. 4.; 
Cic. Rabir. perd. 4+; Fuve x. 109.3 Cic. Verr. iii. 29. 
Rods only were applied to citizens, and theſe too were 
removed by the 3 law, Liv. x. 9.; Salluſt. Cat. 
51.; Cic. ibid. But under the emperors citizens were 
J puniſhed with theſe and more ſevere inſtruments, as 
with whips loaded with lead, {palumbatis), &c. : 
. 4. TALIO, Vmilitudo ſupplicii vel vindictæ, hoſlimen- 
tum), a puniſhment ſimilar to the injury, an eye for an 
eye, a limb for a limb, &c. But this puniſhment, al- 
I. though mentioned in. the Twelve Tables, ſeems very 
rarely to have been inflicted, becauſe by law the remo- 
val of it could be purchaſed by a pecuniary compenſa- 


5 tion, (talio vel pena redimi poterat.) Gell. xx. i. 
80 5. IGNOMINIA vel Inſamia. Diſgrace or infamy 
Fa was inflicted (inurebatur vel irrogabatur), either by the 
1 cenſors, or by law and by the edi& of the prætor. 
Je Thoſe made infamous by a judicial ſentence, were depri- 
fy ved of their dignity, and rendered incapable of enjoying 
** public offices, ſometimes alſo of being witneſſes, or of 
making a teſtament; hence called IxTESTABILES, Digeſt. 
2 6. EXILIUM, baniſhment. This word was not 
* uſed in a judicial ſentence, but AqQuz ET 1GN1s INTER- 
x bicrio, forbidding one the uſe of fire and water, 
th whereby a perſon was baniſhed from Italy, but might 
* go to any other place he choſe. Auguſtus introduced 
* two new forms of baniſhment, called DRErORTATIO, 
rt perpetual baniſhment to a certain place; and REIEOGA- 
2 rio, either a temporary or perpetual baniſhment of a 
* | L a 2 perſon 
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perſon to a certain place, without depriving him of his 
rights and fortunes. See p. 68. | | 

7. SERVITUS, flavery. Thoſe were ſold as ſlaves, 
who did not give in their names to be inrolled in the 
cenſor's books, or refuſed to enlift as ſoldiers ; becauſe 
thus they were ſuppoſed to have voluntarily renounced 
the rights of citizens, Cc. Cæcin. 34. See p. 67. | 

8. MORS, death, was either civil or natural. Ba- 
niſhment and ſlavery were called a civi death. Only 
the moſt heinous crimes were puniſhed by a violent 
death. | | 
In ancient times it ſeems to have been moſt uſual to 
hang malefaors, (infelici arbsri ſuſpendere), Liv. i. 26. 
afterwards, to ſcourge (virgis cædere) and behead them, 
( fecuri percutere), Liv. it. 5. vii. 19. xxvi. 15.3; to 
throw them from the Tarpeian rock, (de a T arpeio 
dejicere), 1d. vi. 20. or from, that place in the priſon 
called Rogux, Feſtus. ; Val. Max. vi. 31+; alſo to 
ſtrangle them (/aqueo gulam, guttur, vel cervicem frange- 
re), in priſon, Id. v. 4. 7.; Salluſt. Cat. 55.; Cic. Va- 
tin. 11.; Lucan. ii. 154. 

Under the emperors, ſeveral new and more ſevere pu- 
niſhments were contrived ; as, expoſing to wild beaſls, 
(ad beſtias damnatio), burning alive, (vivicomburium), 
ge., | 
Slaves after being ſcourged, {/ub furca cæſi), were 
crucified, (in crucem acti ſunt). 

A perſon guilty of parricide, that is, of murdering a 
parent or any near relation, after being ſeverely ſcour- 
ed, / ſanguineis virgis caſus), was ſewed up in a ſack, 
33 inſutus), with a dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, 
and then thrown into the ſea or a deep river, Cic. pro 


Roſe. Amer. ii. 25. 26. 5 
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RELIGION of the Romans, 
I. The GODS whom they Worſbipped. 


Theſe were very numerous, and divided into Di ma- 
jorum gentium, and Minorum gentium, in alluſion to the 


diviſion of ſenators. See p. 2. 
The DII MAJORUM GENTIUM were the great 


celeſtial deities, and thoſe called Dit SeLECT1. 
The great celeſtial deities were twelve in number: 


1. JUPITER, (Zeùs rar) the king of gods and 
men; the ſon of Saturn and Rhea or Ops, the goddeſs of 


the earth; born and educated in the iſland Crete; ſup- 
poſed to have dethroned his father, and to have divided 
his kingdom with his brothers; ſo that he himſelf ob- 
tained the air and earth, Neptune the ſea, and Pluto 
the infernal regions, —uſually repreſented as fitting on 
an ivory throne, holding a ſceptre in his left hand, and 
a thunder-bolt { Almen in his right, with an eagle; 
and Hebe, the daughter of Juno and goddeſs of youth, 
or the boy Ganymedes, the ſon of Tros, his cup - bearer, 
pincerna vel pocillator), attending on him, called Jup1- 


TER FERETRIUs, ELicius, STATOR, CAPITOLINUS,. 


Taerzius, LATriALIis, DikspirkR, {diet et lucis pa- 
ter), Opriuus Maximus, OLymeicus, SUMMUS, &c. 
Sub Fove frigido, ſub dio, under the cold air, Horat. Od. 
i. 1. 25. ii. 3. 23. Dextro Fove, by the favour of Jupi- 
ter, Perſe. v. 114. 

2. JUNO, the wife and ſiſter of Jupiter, queen of 
the gods, the goddeſs of marriage and of child birth; 
called Juno regina vel regia; Pronuba, Matrona, Lucina,, 
(quod lucem naſcentibus daret), Moneta (a monendo) re- 
preſented in a long robe (ala) and. magnificent dreſs; 
ſometimes fitting or ftanding in a light car drawn by 
peacocks, attended by the Aukæ or air nymphs, and. 
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by Iais, the goddeſs of the rainbow. Funone ſecunda, 


by the favour of, Virg. En. iv. 45. 


3- MINERVA or PALLAS, the goddeſs of wil- 


dom; hence ſaid to have ſprung from the brain of Ju. 


piter by the ſtroke of Vulcan; alſo of war and of arms; 
faid to be the inventreſs of ſpinning and weaving, (lani. 
ficii et texture), of the olive, and of warlike chariots ;j— 
called Armipotens, T ritonia virgo, becauſe ſhe was firſt 
ſeen near the lake Tritoni, in Africa; Attica vel Cecro- 
pia, becauſe ſhe was chiefly worſhipped at Athens ;— 
repreſented as an armed virgin, beautiful, but ſtern and 
dark-coloured, with azure or ſky-coloured eyes, {plauci; 
oculir, yravxers 'ASivG), ſhining like the eyes of a cat 
or an owl, (yaavx, xo, nodtua); having an helmet on 
her head, and a plume nodding formidably in the air; 


holding in her right hand a ſpear, and in her left a 
ſhield, covered with the ſkin of the goat Amalthea, by 


which ſhe was nurſed, (hence called EGIS), given her 
by Jupiter; in the middle of which was the head of the 
Gorgon Meduſa, a monſter with ſnaky hair, which 
turned every one who looked at it into ſtone. = 
There was a ſtatue of Minerva, (PALLADIUM), 
ſuppoſed to have fallen from heaven, which was religt- 
ouſly kept in her temple by the Trojans, and ſtolen 
from thence by Ulyſſes and Dioniedes. T olerare cols vi- 
tam tenuigue Minervã, 1. e. lanificio non quaſtusſo, by ſpin 
ning and weaving, which bring ſmall profit, Virg. An. 
viii. 409. Inuitd Minerva, i. e. adverſante et repug- 
nante naturd, againſt nature or natural genius, Cic. Of: 
i. 31. Agere aliquid pingui Minerva, fmply, bluntly, 
without art, Cic. Abnormis ſapiens, craſfague Minerva, 
a philoſopher without rules, and of ſtrong rough com- 
mon ſenſe, Hor. Sat.* ii. 2. Sus Minervam, ſc. docet, 1 
proverb againſt a perſon, who pretends to teach thoſe 
who are wiler than himſelf, or to teach a thing of which 
he himſelf is ignorant, Cic. & Fe. 

4. VES TA, the goddeſs of fire. Two of this name 
are mentioned by the poets; one the mother, and the 
other the daughter of Saturn, who are often paar"; 

ed; 
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ed: But the 222 was worſhipped at Rome. Ia 
her ſanctuary was ſuppoſed to be reſerved the Palladi. 
un of Troy, (fatale pignus tmperii Romani ), Liv. xxvi. 
27.3 and a fire. kept continually burning by a number 
of virgins, called the Val Virgins 
5. CERES, the goddeſs of corn and huſbandry, the 
ſiſter of Jupiter; worthipped-chiefly at Eleuffr in Greece, 
and in Siefly : her ſacred rites were kept very ſecret. 
she is repreſented with her head crowned with the 
ears of corn or poppies, and her robes falling down to 
her feet, holding a torch in her hand. She is ſai@ to 
have wandered over the whole earth, in queſt of her 
daughter Proſerpina, Who was carried off by Pluto. 
PI UT Us, the god of riches, is ſuppoſed to be the fon 
of Ceres. | | BELT 
Ceres is called Legifera, the /lawgiver, becauſe laws. 
were the effe& of bund | F 
Ceres 18 often put for corn or bread; as, Sine Cerere 
et Baccho friget Venus, without bread and wine love 
grows cold, Terent. | £ 21 
6. NEPTUNE, the god of the ſca and brother of 
Jupiter ;—repreſented with a trident in his right hand, 
and a dolphin in his left; one of his feet reſting on part 
of a ſhip ; his aſpect majeſtic and ſerene: Sometimes in 
a chariot drawn by ſea-horſes, with a Triton on each 
ſide. His wife was Amphitrite. | 160 
Beſides Neptune, there were other ſea- gods and god- 
deſſes; Oceanus, and his wife Tethys ; Nereus, and his 
wife Doris, the Nertides, Thetis, Doto, Galatéa, &c. 
Triton, Proteus, Portumnus, the fon of Matuta or Au- 
rora and Glaucus, Ino, Palemon,' &xe. n 
7. VENUS, the goddeſs of fove and beauty, faid to 
have been produced from the foam of the ſea, near the 
iſland Cyth?ra ; according to others, the daughter of 
Fupiter and Dione, the wife of Vulcan; worſhipped 
chiefly at Paphos in Cyprus, and at Eryx in Sicily; 
hence called Cypris, Dea Paphia, Erycina, &c. + 
The attendants of Venus were her ſon CUPID; or 
rather the Cupids, for there were many of them; but 


two, 
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two moſt remarkable, one (Eros) who cauſed love, and 
the other (Antèrot) who made it ceaſe, or produced 
mutual love; painted with wings, a quiver, bow, and 
darts: The three GRACES, Aglaia or Paſithea, Tha. A 


lia, and Euphroszne, repreſented generally naked, with 1 
their hands joined together; and NYMPHS, dancing fy 
with the Graces, and Yenus at their head. ts 


8. VULCANUS vel Mulciber, the god of fire and of o 
ſmiths; the ſon of Jupiter and Juno, and huſband of 
Venus; repreſented as a lame blackſmith, hardened th 
from the forge, with a fiery red face whilſt at work, th 
and tired and heated after it. He is generally the ſub- & 
ject of pity or ridicule to the other gods, as a cuckold ot 
and lame. | | * 

Vulcan is ſaid to have had his work-ſhop (officina) * 
chiefly in Lemnos, and in the olian or * iſlands mh 


near Sicily, or in a cave of Mount Etna. is work- _ 
men were the Cyclopes, giants with one eye in their mz 
forehead, who were uſually employed in making the ca 
thunderbolts of Jupiter. | tai 


g. MARS or Mavors, the god of war, and ſon of * 
Juno; worſhipped by the Thracians, Getæ, and Scy- 
thians, and eſpecially by the Romans, as the father of 2 


Romulus, their founder, called Gradivus (a gradiendo); * 
painted with a fierce aſpect, riding in a chariot, or on * 
horſeback, with an helmet and a ſpear. ; hg 


BELLONA, the goddeſs of war, was the wife or 
fiſter of Mars. | | 

A round ſhield {ANCILE) is ſaid to have fallen 
from heaven in the reign of Numa, ſuppoſed to be the 
ſhield of Mars ; which was kept with great care in his 
temple, as a ſymbol of the perpetuity of the empire, 
by the prieſts of Mars, who were called SALII ; and 
that it might not be ſtolen, eleven others were made 
quite like it, (ancilia, -ium, vel -orum). 

The animals ſacred to Mars were the horſe, wolf, 
and the wood-pecker ( picus). Mars is often, by a 
metonymy, put for war or the fortune of war; thus, 
LEquo, vario, ancipite, incerto Marte pugnatum eft,. _ 

equaſ, 
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equal, various, doubtful ſucceſs ; Mars communis, the 
uncertain events of war, Cic. ; Accendere Martem cantu, 
i. e. pugnam vel milites ad pugnam tubs z collato Marte es 
eminus pugnare 3 invadunt Martem clypets, i. e. pugnam 
ineunt, Virg. Neſtro Marte aliquid 3 by our own 
ſtrength, without aſſiſtance, Cic. erecundiæ erat, egui- 
tem ſuo alienogur Marte pugnare, on horſeback and on 
foot, Liv. iii. 62. . | 1 4 

10. MERCURIUS, the ſon of. Jupiter and Maia, 
the daughter of Atlas; the meſſenger of Jupiter and of 


the gods; the god of eloquence; the patron of mer» 


chants and of gain, whence his name, (according to 
others, qugſi Medicurrius, quad medius inter deos et bo- 
mines currebat); the inventor of the lyre and of the 
harp; the protector of poets or men of genius, (Mer. 


curialium virorum), of muſicians, wreſtlers, &c.; the 


conductor of ſouls or departed ghoſts to their proper 
manſions; alſo the god of ingenuity and of N 
called Cyllenius, v., Cyllenia proles, from Cyllène, a moun- 
tain in Arcadia on which he was born; and Tegeæut, 
from Tegea,' a_city near it. . 1 Wart 


The diſtinguiſhing attributes of Mercury are his Pe- 


tirus, or winged cap; the Talaria, or winged ſandals 
for his feet; and a Caduceusry, or wand (virga) with two 
ſerpents about it, in his hand; ſometimes as the got] of 
merchants, a purſe, (marſupiam). 7 7 9 
Images of Mercury (HE RME trunci, ſhapeleſs poſts 
with a marble head of Mercury on them, Juv. viii. 5 3.) 
uſed to be erected where ſeveral roads met ( i» compitis), 
to point out the way; on ſepulchres, in the porches 
temples and houſes, &c. Ex quovis ligno non fit Merct- 
THUS. - 1 
11. APOLLO, the fon of Jupiter and Latona, born 
in the iſland Delos; the god of poetry, mufic, medi- 
cine, augury, and archery ; called alſo Phrbar and Sol. 
He bad oracles in many places, the chief one at Delgbi 
in Phocis; called by various names from. the. places 
where he was worſhipped ; Cynthius, from Cynthus a 
mountain in Delos; Patareus, or -4us, from Patira, a 
- city 
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city in Lycia; Thymbreus, Grynæut, &c.; alſo Pythiu,, 
from having ſlain the ſerpent Python, (vel a muted, 
guod conſuleretur). | X 
Apollo 1s —_— repreſented as a beautiful beardleſs 
young man, with long hair, (hence called intonſus et 
crinĩtur), holding a bow and arrows in his right hand, 
and 1n his left a lyre or harp, He is crowned with lau- 
rel, which was ſacred to him, as were the hawk and ra- 
ven among the birds. | | 
The ſon of Apollo was ESCULAPIUS, the god of 
phyſic, worſhipped formerly at Epidaurus in Argilir, 
under the form of a ſerpent, or leaning on a ſtaff, round 
which a ſerpent was entwined :—repreſented as an old 
man, with a long beard, dreſſed in a looſe robe, with a 
ſtaff in his hand. | 
Connected with Apollo and Minerva were the nine 
MUSES, ſaid to be the daughters of Jupiter. and 
Mnemos)ne or memory; Callizpe, the muſe of heroic 
8 Clio, of hiſtory; Melpomène, of tragedy; Tha- 
ia, of comedy and 8 Erato, of love - ſongs and 
hymns; Euterpe, of playing on the flute; Terp/ichire, 
of the harp; Polyhymnia, of geſture and delivery, alſo 
of the three ſtringed inſtrument called Barb?tos, vel · n; 
and Urania, of aſtronomy. ü 
The muſes frequented the mountains Parnaſſus, He. 
Icon, Piè rut, &c.; the fountains Caſtalius, Aganippe, 
or Hypocrene, &c.; whence they had various names. 
12. DIANA, the ſiſter of Apollo, goddeſs of the 
woods and of hunting; called Diana on earth, Luna in 
heaven, and Zecate in hell; hence tergemina, diva tri: 
formis, Tria virginis ora Diana, Virg. Alſo Lucina, 
Illithja, et Genitalis, becauſe ſhe aſſiſted women in 
child-birth ; Nod&ilaca, and fiderum regina, Horat. Tri 
via, from her ſtatues ſtanding where three ways met. 
Diana is repreſented as a tall beautiful virgin, with a 
quiver on her ſhoulder, and a javelin or a bow in her 
right hand, chaſing deer or other animals, 


Tit 
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The DII SELECTI were Zight in Number. 
1. SATURNUS the god of time; the ſon of Cælur 


or Uranus, and Terra or Veſta. 5 5 

Titan his brother reſigned the kingdom to him on 
this condition, that he ſbould rear no male offspring. 
On which account he is feigned by the poets to have 
devoured his ſons as ſoon as they were born. But Rhea 
found means to deceive him, and bring up by ſtealth 
Jupiter and his two brothers. 

Saturn being dethroned by his ſon Jupiter, fled into 
Italy, and gave name to Latium, from his lurking there, 
(a latendo). He was kindly received by Janus king 
of that country. Under Saturn is ſuppoſed to have 
been the golden age, when there was an intercourſe 
betwixt the gods and men upon earth; which ceaſed in 
the brazen and iron ages, when even the virgin Mfræa, 
or goddeſs of juſtice, herſelf, who remained on earth 
longer than the other gods, at laſt provoked by the 
wickedneſs of men left it. Ovid. Met. i. 150. 

Saturn 1s painted as a decrepit old man, with a 
ſeythe in his hand, or a ſerpent biting off its own tail. 

2. JANUS, the god of the year, who preſided. over 
the gates of heaven, and alſo over peace and war. 
is painted with two faces, (bifrons vel biceps). His 
temple was open in time of war, and ſhut in time of 
peace. A ftreet in Rome, contiguous to the Forum, 
where bankers lived, was called by his name, Janus 
ſummus ab imo, Horat. Ep. i. 1. 54+ Thorough-fares' 
(tranſitiones pervie) from him were called Jani, and the 
gates at the entrance of private houſes, Fanue. Cic. 

3. RHEA, the wife of Saturn; called alſo Ops, Cys 
bele, Magna Mater, Mater Deorum, Berecynthia, Idæa, 
and Dindymene, from three mountains in Phrygia : She 
was painted as a matron, crowned with towers, (turri- 
a), fitting in a chariot drawn by lions. 

Cybele, 
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Cual, or a ſacred ſtone called by the inhabitants 
the Mother of the gods, was brought from Peſ5inus in ] 
Plirygia to Rome, in the time of the ſecond Punic war, 


Liv. xxix. 11. & 14. | t 
4. PLUTO, the brother of Jupiter and king of the ſ 
infernal regions; called alſo Orcur, Jupiter infernus et | 
Stygius. The wife of Pluto was PROSERPINA, the 
daughter of Ceres, whom he carried off as ſhe was ga- ſ 


thering flowers in the plains of Enna in Sicily; called f 
Juno inferna or Stygia, often confounded with Hecdte t 
and Luna or Diana; ſuppoſed to preſide over ſorceries a 
or incantations, ( veneficiis præeſſe ). | 


There were many other infernal deities, of whom the t 
chief were the 5 — or Deſtinies, (PARC.E, a par- 
cendo, vel per ANTiPHRASIN, quod nemini parcant), the t 


daughters of Jupiter and Themis, or of Erebus and Nor, r 
three in number; Clotho, Lache/ir, and Atripor, ſuppo- 

ſed to determine the life of men by ſpinning ; Cate ſt 
held the diſtaff, Lacheſis ſpan, and Atropor cut the y 
thread: The FURTES, { Furiz vel Dire, Eumenid:: 


vel Erinnyes), alſo three in number, Aledo, T i/iphine, 0 
and Megæra; repreſented with wings and ſnakes twiſt- 
ed in their hair, holding in their hands a torch and a G 
whip to torment the wicked; MORS vel Lethum, death; MW . 
SOMNUS, ſleep, Kc. | | I 
5. BACCHUS, the god of wine, the ſon of Jupiter 
and Semeèle; called alſo Liber, becauſe wine frees the N 
minds of men from care; deſcribed as the conqueror of 
India; repreſented always young, crowned with vine or 2 
ivy leaves, ſometimes with horns, holding in his hand a W wv 
'thyrſus or ſpear bound with ivy; his chariot was drawn WW w 
by tygers, lions, or lynxes, attended by Sz/&nus his 0 
nurfe and preceptor, Bacchanals (frantic women, cr 
Bacche, Thyades vel Mznades), and ſatyrs. T 
The ſacred rites ' of Bacchus ¶ Bacchanalia, ORGIA fo 
vel Dionyſia, were celebrated every third year, {hence 
called trieterica), in the night time, chiefly on Citherom 55 
and Iſinenus in Bæotia, on Jnarus, RhodIpe, and don, I, 
in Thrace. | 4. 


PRIAPUS, 
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PRIAPUS, the god of gardens, was the ſon of 


Bacchus and of Venus. | | 

6. SOL, the ſun, the ſame with Apollo; but ſome+ 
times alſo diſtinguiſhed, aud then ſuppoſed to be the 
ſon of Hyperion, one of the Titans or giants produced* 
by the earth; who is alſo put for the ſun. 

Sol was painted in a juvenile form, having his head 
ſurrounded with rays, and riding in a chariot drawn by 
four horſes, attended by the Horæ or four ſeaſons, Yer, 
the ſpring ; Æſtas, the ſummer; Autumnus, the autumn; 
and Hiems, the winter, Ovid. Met. ii. 25. 

The ſun was worſhipped chiefly by the Perſians under 
the name of Mithbrat. 

7. LUNA, the moon, as one of the Dii Selecti, was 
the daughter of Hyperion, and ſiſter of Sol. Her cha- 
riot was drawn only by two horſes. 

8. GENIUS, the demon or tutelary god, who was 
ſuppoſed to take care of every one from his birth du- 


ring the whole of life. 


Places and cities, as well as men, had their particular 
Genit. | | 

It was generally believed that every perſon had two 
Genii, the one good, and the other bad. Defraudare 
genium ſuum, to pinch one's appetite, Ter. Phorm. i. 1. 
10. [ndulgere genio, to indulge it, Perſe v. 151. 

Nearly allied to the Genii were the LARES and PE- 
NATES, houſehold-gods, who preſided over families. 

The Lares of the Romans appear to have been the 
manes of their anceſtors; YVirg. /En. ix. 25575. Small 
waxen images of them, clothed with the ſkin of a dog, 
were placed round the hearth in the hall, (2: atrio). 
On feſtivals they were crowned with garlands, and ſa- 
crifices offered to them, Juver. xii. 89. ; Suet. Aug. 31 
There were not only Lares domeſlici et familiares, but al- 
lo Compitales et viales, militares et marini, &c. ; 

The Perates { ſive a penu; e enim omne quo veſcuntur 
h»iines, Pexvus ; ide quad penitus in/ident, Cic. Nat. D. 
I. 27.3 Dii per quo penitus ſpiramus, Macrob. Sat. in. 
4; Iidem ac Magni Dit, 8 Juno, Minerva, verve 

| ad 
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ad Virg. En. ii. 296.) were worſhipped in the inner- 
molt part of the houſe, which was called Penetralia; al- 
ſo Impluvium or Compluvium,  Cic. et Suet. Aug. 92. 
There were likewiſe Publici Penates, worſhipped in the 
Capitol, Liv. iii. 17. under whoſe protection the city 
and temples were. Theſe Aneas brought with him 
from Troy, Virg. A. ii. 293. 717. iii. 148. iv. 598. 
Hence Patrii Penates, ſumiliareſſue, Cic. pro Dom. 57. 

Some have thought the Lares and Penates the ſame; 
and they ſeem ſometimes to be confounded, Cic. P. 
Quinct. 26. & 27.; Verr. iv. 22. They were, however, 
different. The Penates were of divine origin; the Lares 
of human. Certain perſons were admitted to the wor- 
ſhip of the Lares, who were not to that of the Penates. 
The Penates were worſhipped only in the innermoſt part 
of the houſe, the Larer alſo in the public roads, in the 
camp, and on ſea. 

Lar is often put for a houſe : Apto cum lare fundus, 
Horat. Od. i. 12. 44. So Penates ;_ thus, | Ng/tris ſucces 
de Penatibus hoſpes, Virg. Mn. viii. 123. 


DII MINORUM GENTIUM, or Iiferior 
Goat. | 
Theſe were of various kinds: 

r. Di: INDIGETES, or heroes ranked among the 
gods on account of their virtue and merits ; of whom the 
chief were, | 

HERCULES, the ſon of Jupiter and Alcmena, the 
wife of Amphitryon, king of Thebes ; famous for his 
twelve labours and other exploits ; ſqueezing two ſer- 
pents to death in his craddle; killing the lion in the 
Nem#an wood, the hydra of the lake Lerna, the boar of 
Erymanthus, the brazen-footed ſtag on mount Mendlus, 
the harpies in the lake of Stymphalus, Diom?#des and his 
horſes who were fed on human fleſh, the wild bull in 
the iſland Crete, cleanfing the ſtables of Augeas, ſubdu- 
ing the Amazons and Centaurs, dragging the dog = 

| rus 
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Efrus from hell, carrying off the oxen of the three-bo- 
died Geryon from Spain, fixing pillars in the fretum Ga- 
ditanum, or Streights of Gibraltar, bringing away the 
golden apples of the Heſperides, and killing the dragon 
which guarded them, ſlaying the giant Antæut, and the 
monitrous thief Gacus, &c. 7 2 
Hercules was called Alcides from Alceus the father o 
Amphitryon, and Tirynthius, from Tiryns, the town 


where he was born or educated; Oetæur, from mount 
Cete, where he died, Ke. | 


Hercules is repreſented of prodigious ſtrength, hold- 
ing a club in hts right hand, and clothed in the ſkin of 
the VNemæan lion. | 

Men ufed to fwear by Hercules in their aſſeverations; 
Hercle, Mehercle, or Mehercule, vel et; or under the 
title of DIUS FIDIUS, i. e. Deus fidei, the god of 
faith or honour; thus, per Dium Fidium, Plaut. ; me 
Dius fidius, ſc. juvet. ks 

Hercules was ſuppoſed to preſide over treaſures; hence 
Dives amico Hercule, Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 12. ; dextro Her- 
cule, by the favour of Hereules, Per/c ii. 11. 

CASTOR and POLLUX, ſons of Jupiter and Le- 
da, the wife of Tynddrus king of Sparta; the gods of 
mariners, becauſe their conſtellation was much obſerved 


at ſea :—called Tyndaride, Gemini, &c. Caſtor was re- 


markable for riding, and Pollax for boxing :—repreſent- 
ed as riding on white horſes, with a ſtar over the head 
of each, and covered with a cap; hence called FraTrEs 
PiLtzATI, Feſtus. Catull. 35. | 

ANEAS, called Japiter Indiges; and Romulus, 
QUIRINUS, after being ranked among the gods, ei- 
ther from Quiris, a ſpear, or Cures, a city of the Sa- 


bines, Ovid. | 
The Roman emperors alſo after their death were 


ranked among the gods. 


2. There were certain gods called SEMONES, / quaſi 


ſemihomines, minores diis et majores hominibus ), Liv. viii. 
20s 5 as, 


B b 2 PAN, | 
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Ul PAN, the god of ſhepherds, the inventor. of the 
al flute; ſaid to be the ſon of Mercury and Penelipe, Cie. 
worſhipped chiefly in Arcadia; hence called Arcadius 
1 and Manalius, vel -ides et / yceus, from two mountains 
| there; Tegeaus, from a city, &c. called by the Ro- 
A mans /nuus.—repreſented with horns and goat's fect. 
Pan was ſuppoſed to be the author of ſudden frights 
or cauſeleſs alarms ; from him called Panici terrores. 
FAUNUS and SYLVANUS, ſuppoted to be the 
ſame with Pan. The wife or daughter of Faunus was 
Fauna or. Fatua, called alſo Marica and Bona Dea. 
There were ſeveral rural deities called FAUNI, who 
were believed to occaſion the night mare, { /udibria noc- 
lis vel ephialten immittere), Plin. xxv. 4. 
VERTUMNUS, who preſided over the change of 
ſeaſons and merchandiſe ;—ſuppoled to transform him- 
ſelf into different: ſhapes. Hence Vertumnis natus ini- 
gris, an inconſtant man, Horat. Sat. ii. 7. 14. 
POMONA, the goddeſs of gardens and fruits; wife 
of Vertumnus. | | 
FLORA, the goddeſs of flowers ; called Cloris by 
the Greeks. 
TERMINUS, the god of boundaries. | 
PALES, a god or goddeſs, who preſided over flocks' 
and herds; uſually feminine. 
HYMENA US, the god. of marriage. XI 
LAVERNA, the goddeſs of thieves. 5 
VACUNA, who preſided over vacation, or reſpite 
from buſineſs. = 
AVERRUNCUS, the god who averted miſchiefs, torn 
mala averruncabat /. — There were ſeveral of theſe. 108, 
FASCINUS, who prevented faſcination or enchant- Nour 
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ment. 8⁰ 
RO BI GUS, the god, and Rubipo, the goddeſs who eur: 
reſerved corn from blight, (a rubigine). deit) 
MEPHITIS, the goddeſs of bad ſmells: CLOA- Were 
CINA, of the cloacze, or common ſewers. . 
Under the Semines were comprehended the NYMPHS, — 
'arr 


{nymphe), female deities, who preſided over all parts of 
the bout 
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che earth; Over mountains, Ore4des ; woods, Dryddes, 
Hamadryddes, Napee ; rivers and fountains, Naidder 
vel Natades ; the fea, Nertides, Oceanitides, &c. 

The judges in the infernal regions, MINOS, AAcur, 
and Rhadamanthus : CHARON, the ferryman of hell, 
who conducted the ſouls of the dead in a boat over the 
rivers Styx and Acheron, and exacted from each his por- 
torium or freight, (naulum), which he gave an account 
of to Pluto; hence called PoxTiTor : the dog CER- 
BERUS, a three-headed monſter, who guarded the en- 
trance of hell. 

The Romans alſo worſhipped the virtues and affec- 
tions of the mind, and the like; as, Piety, Faith, Hope, 
Concord, Fortune, Fame, &c. Juvenal, i. 115.; and un- 
der the emperors likewiſe foreign deities ; as, fr, O. 
ris, Anibis, of the Egyptians ; — alſo the winds and 
tempeſts; Zurus, the 2 wind; Aufter or Notus, the 
fouth wind; Zephyrus, the welt wind; Boreas, the 
north wind; Afficus, the ſouth-weſt 3 Corus, the north- 
eaſt: and ZEOQLUS, the god of winds, who was ſup- 
poſed to reſide in the Lipari iſlands, hence called Inſulæ 
clic. AUREE, the air-nymphs or ſylphs, &c. 


MINISTRI SACRORUM, or Minifters of 
Sacred T hinges. | 
The miniſters of religion among the Romans, did not 
form a diftin&t order from the other citizens. (See p 
108.) They were uſually choſen from the moſt ho- 
nourable men in the ſtate. b i | 
Some of them were common to all the gods, (omnium 
drum ſacerdotet); others appropriated to a particular 
deity, (uni alicui numini addicti). Of the former kind 
were, | 

I. PONTIFICES, (a poſſe facere, guia ſacra facie- 
tant; wel potins à ponte ſublicio faciends et reficiends,. 

Varro), whoſe office it was to judge and determine a- 

bout all ſacred things. Their chief was called Pontifex 

B b 3 Maximus g. 
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Maximus ; which office, after the ſubverſion of the re- 
public, was always held by the emperors. 

II. AUGURES vel Auſpices, whoſe office it was to 
foretel futdre events, from the flight, chirping, or feed- 
ing of birds, (ex avium garritu et ſpectione, (See p. go.) 
&c. The chief of the augurs was called Magiſter collegii; 
for the different diviſions of prieſts when ken 5 
were all called Collegia; thus, Collegium Pontificum, 

 Augurum, &c. The augurs wore a purple robe called 
Trabea; hence, Bibaphum, i. e. purpuram bis tinQam, . 
cogitare, to deſire to be made an augur, Cic. Fam. it, 
16.; Bibapho veſtire, to make one, Att. ii. 9. They 
held in their hand à crooked ſtaff called Litaus, with 
which they marked out the parts of the heavens. The 
place where the augur ſtood was called arx, becauſe it 
was generally elevated. He always looked towards the 
eaſt. The appearances on the left //zni/ira vel læva), 
or north were for the molt part eſteemed lucky, { fauſta 
vel Felicia), Virg. nu. ii. 693. Feſtus. on the right or 
jouth, unlucky; but not always ſo, Virg. Ecl. i. 18. 
ix. 15.3 Suet. Claud. 7.; Vitell. 9. The place in the 
heavens or the earth marked out by the augur for ma- 
king his obſervations, was called T emplum. 
A place {truck with thunder was called Bidental, be- 
cauſe it was expiated ( procurabatur } by ſacrificing a 
ſheep, (bidentem vel ovem). *' | 

The Romans took omens (omina captabant) alſo from 
quadrupeds crofing the way or appearing in an unac- 
cuſtomed place, ( Fuven. xiii. 62.3 Horat. Od. iii. 27. 

Liv. xxi. ult. xXii. 1.) from ſneezing, (ex flernutatione), 
ſpilling falt on the table, and other accidents of that 
kind, which were called Dira, ſc. fgna, or Dikæ, Cic. 
de divinat. i. 16. Theſe the augurs explained, and 
raught how they ſhould be expiated. When they did 
fo, they were ſaid commentari, Cic. Amic. 2. 

If the omen was good, the phraſe was, ImpETRITUN, 
INAUGURATUM IST, Plaut. Ajin. ii. 1. 11. and hence it 
was called Augurium impetrativum vel oftatum, Serv. in 


Virg. Eu. v. 190. 
III. ARU- 
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III. ARUSPICES. vel Haraſpices et extiſþices, {a 


victimis aut extis victimarum in ara inſpiciendis; vel ab 
haruga, hoſtia vel victima), who examined the victims 
and their entrails after they were ſacrificed, and from 
thence derived omens of futurity. 

IV. QUINDECEMVIRI facris faciundis, who had 
the charge of the ſibylline books, inſpected them by the 
appointment of the ſenate in dangerous junctures, and 
performed the ſacrifices which they enjoined. It be- 
longed to them in particular to celebrate the ſecular 
games, Horat. de carm. ſec. 70.; Tacit. Annal. ii. 11, 
vi. 12. 

V. SEPTEMVIRI epulonum, who prepared the ſa- 
cred feaſts at games, proceſſions, and other ſolemn oc- 
caſions. They acted as aſſiſtants to the Pontifices. 


VI. FRATRES Ambarvales, twelve in number, 


who offered up ſacrifices for the fertility of the ground, 
(ut arva ſruges ferrent), which were called Sacra Am- 
barvalia, becauſe the victim was carried round the fields, 
(arva ambiebat). Their office was for life, as that of 
the augurs ; but of none other of the prieſts. They 
wore a crown made of the ears of corn, —.— ſpicea), 
and a white woollen wreath around their temples, ( infula 
alba), Gell. vi. 17. | 
INFUL#® erant filamenta lanea, quibus ſacerdotes et bo- 
fliz, templaque velabantur, Feſtus. The inſulæ were 
broad woollen bandages tied with ribbands, (vittæ), 
Virg. G. iii. 487.3 An. 10. 538; Ovid. Pont. iii. 2. 74. 
uſed not only by prieſts to cover their heads, Cic. Verr. 
ir. 50.3 Lucan. v. 142. but alſo by ſuppliants, Cæſ. B. 
C. ii. 12.; Liv. xxiv. 30. xxv. 25. ; Tacit. Hit. i. 66. 
VII. CURIONES, the prieſts, who performed the 


public facred rites in each curia, thirty in number. 
Sce p. 1. 


VIII. FECIALES vel Fetiales, ſacred perſons em- 
ployed in declaring war and making peace. The Fe- 


cialis, who took the oath in name of the Roman people 
in concluding a treaty of peace, was called Pater Pa- 
2 tratus; 
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tratur, (quod jusjurandum pro toto populo patrabat, i. e. 
præſtabat vel peragebat), Liv. i. 24. 

IX. SODALES Titii vel Titienfes, prieſts appoint- 
ed by Titus Tatius to preſerve the ſacred rites of the 
Sabines; or by Romulus in honour of Tatius himſelf, 
Tacit. Annal. i. 54.5 Hiſt. ii. 95. 

X. REX Sacrerum, vel Rex ſacrificulus, a prieſt ap- 


pointed after the expulſion of Tarquin, to perform the 


ſacred rites, which the kings themſelves uſed formerly 
to perform; an office of ſmall importance, and ſubject 
to the Pontifex Maximus, as all the other prieſts were. 


The PRIESTS of Particular Gods. 


The prieſts of particular gods were called FLAMI- 
NES, from a cap (a fs vel pile), which they wore on 


their head. The chief of theſe were, 


Flamen DIALI1S, the prieſt of Jupiter, who was di- 
ſtinguiſhed by a lictor, a carulis, and toga prætexta; 
and had a right from his office of coming into the ſe- 
nate, Liv. xxvii. 8. Flamen MARTIALIS, the prieſt 
of Mars; QUIRINALTS, of Romulus, &c. Theſe 


three were always choſen from the patricians. The em- 


perors alſo, after their conſecration, had each of them 


their Flamines, and likewiſe colleges of prieſts who were 


called Sodaler. 
SALII, the prieſts of Mars, twelve in number; ſo 


called, becauſe they uſed to go through the city dan- 


eing, earrying each of them one of the Ancilia, of 
ſhields of Mars, and ſinging ſongs, which in the time 
of Horace could ſcarcely be underſtood, Horat. Epiſt. 
ii. 1. 16. 

LUPERCI, the prieſts of Pan; ſo called (a lupo) 
from a wolf, becauſe that god was ſuppoſed to keep the 
wolves from the cattle: Hence the place where he was 
worſhipped was called Lupercal, and his feſtival Luper- 
calia, which was celebrated in February; at which 
time the Luperci ran up and down the city naked, ww 

only 


| 
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only a girdle of goat's ſkin round their waift, and 
thongs of the ſame in their hands, with which they 
ſtruck thoſe they met. 

OTITII and PINARII, the prieſts of Hercules. 
GALLI, the prieſts of Cybe/e or Cybebe, the mother of 
the gods; their chief, Archigallas. , 

VIRGINES VESTALES, the prieſteſſes of Veſta, 
who kept the ſacred fire in her temple always burning. 
They were choſen (capiebantur) by the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, and held in the higheſt reſpect. If any of them 
violated her vow of chaſtity, ſhe was buried alive in a 
place called the Campus Sceleratus, and her paramour 
was ſcourged to death in the Forum. They might, 
however, marry after ſerving thirty years ; but this 
rarely happened. The eldeſt of them was called Virgo 


Maxima. 


The SERVANTS of the Pricftr, 


The prieſts who had children, employed them to aſ- 
fit in performing ſacred rites; but thoſe who had no 
children, procured free-born boys and girls to ſerve 
them; the boys to the age of puberty, and the girls 
till they were married. 'Theſe were called Camilli and 
Camillæ. 

Thoſe who took care of the temples were called Æ- 
DITU1 or &Æaditummi; thoſe who brought the victims to 
the altar and ſlew them, Porz, Victimarii, and Cul- 
trarii; muſicians, Tibicines, T ubicines, Fidicines,, &c. 


The PLACES and RITES of Sacred Things. . 


The places dedicated to the worſhip of the gods were 
called temples, (TEM LA, fana, delubra, ſacraria, ædes 
facre), and conſecrated by the augurs ; hence called 
Auguſia, A temple built by Agrippa in the time of 

| Auguſtus, 
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Auguſtus, and dedicated to all the gods, was called 
Panthion. 

A ſmall temple or chapel was called Sacellunr or Fadi. 
cula A wood or thicket of trees conſecrated to reli- 
gious worfhip, was called Lacus, a grove. 


The worſhip of the gods conſiſted chiefly in prayers, 


vows, and ſacrifices. 


"Thoſe who prayed, ſtood uſually with their heads 
covered, (capite velato vel operto), looking towards the 
eaſt; a prieft pronounced the words before them, ver- 
ba preibat) ; they frequently touched the altars or 
the knees of the images of the gods. turned themſelves 
round in a circle, / in gyrum ſe convertebant /, id. v. 21. 
ſometimes put their right hand to their mouth, ( dex- 
tram ori admovebant ; whence adoratio}, and alſo pro- 
ſtrated themſelves on the ground, { procumbebant aris 
advoluti ). 

The ancient Romans uſed with the ſame ſolemnity to 
offer up vows, (VOVERE, vota facere, ſuſcipere, con- 
cipere, nuncupare, &c.). They vowed temples, games, 
thence called I. udi votivi, ſacrifices, gifts, a certain part 
of the plunder of a city, &. Alſo what was called 
VER SAC RUM, that is, all the cattle which were 
produced from the firſt of March to the end of April, 
Liv. xxii. 9. 10. xxxiv. 44. In this vow among the 
Samnites, men were included. Fęſfur in Mamertini. 

Sometimes they uſed to write their vows in paper or 
waxen tablets, to ſeal them up, {ob/ignare), and faſten 
them with wax to the knees of the images of the gods; 
that being ſuppoſed to be the ſeat of merey: ence 
Genua incerare deorum, Juven. x. 

When the things for which they offered up vows 
were granted, the vows were ſaid valere, eſe rata, &c.; 
but if not, cadere, eſſe irrita, &c. 

The perſon who made vows was ſaid, eſe voti reus; 
and when he obtained his wiſh, (voti compos ), voti dam- 


natur, till he performed his vow, Macrob. Sat. iii. 2. 


Hence reddere et folvere vota, to perform. Pars prada 
debita, Liv.; debiti vel meriti hongres, merita dona, &c. 
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Thoſe ſaved from ſhipwreck uſed to hang up their 
doaths in the temple of Neptune, with a picture { tabu- 
la votiva ) repreſenting the circumſtances of their dan- 
ger and eſcape, Yirg. xii. 768. ; Horat. Od. i. 5. 

Thankſgivings / gratiarum actiones) uſed always to be 
made to the gods for benefits received, and upon all 
fortunate events. - 

When a general had obtained a ſignal victory, a 
thankſgiving (SUPPLICATIO vel fupplicium was de- 
creed Ly the ſenate to be made in all the temples; and 
what was called a LECTISTERNUM, when couches 


were ſpread (lecti vel puluinaria flernebantur), for the 


gods as if about to feaſt, and their images taken down 
from their pedeſtals, and placed upon Gon round the 
altars, which were loaded with the richeſt diſhes. 
Hence Ad omnia pulvinaria ſacrificatum, Live xXil. 1. 
fupplicatio decreta e, Cie. Cat. iii. 10. 5 

ln ſacrifices it was requiſite that thoſe who offered 
them ſhould come chaſte and pure; that they ſhould 
bathe themſelves ; be dreſſed in white robes, and crown- 
ed with the leaves of that tree, which was thought moſt 
acceptable to the god whom they worſhipped ; Some- 
times alſo in the garb of ſuppliants, with diſhevelled 
hair, looſe robes, and barefooted. Vows and prayers 
wer: always made before the ſacrifice. 

It was neceſſary that the animals to be ſacrificed { þo- 
ſtiæ vel vickhime, Ovid. Faſt. i. 335.) ſhould be without 
(pot and blemiſh, (decoræ et integræ vel intadtz, never 
yoaked in the plough), and fas Shs they were choſen 
from a flock, approved by the priefts, and marked with 
chalk, Juven. x. 66. ; whence they were called egregiz, 
dune, lectæ. They were adorned with fillets and rib» 
_ ( infulis et vittis) and crowns, and their horns 
Zilt. 

The victim was led to the altar by the Pope, with 


8, 
oy 


their clothes tucked up and naked to the waiſt, (g 


ſaccincti erant et ad ilia nudi, Suet. ey, 32.), with a 
lack rope, that it might not ſeem to be brought by 
torce, which was reckoned a bad omen. For the _m_ 

realon 
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reaſon it was allowed to ſtand looſe before the altar; 1 

and it was a very bad omen if it fled away. 5 $ 
Then after ſilence was ordered, See p. 177.) a falt- 

ed cake / mola ſalſa, vel fruges ſalſe, Virg. Mn. ii 133, w 


Far et mica ſalis, Ovid. Horat. i. e. Far to/ſtum, conmi. Ve 
nutum, et ſale miſlum, bran or meal mixed with alt), 4; 
was ſprinkled Cinſpergebatur) on the head of the beaſt, th 
and frankincenſe and wine poured betwixt its horns, in 


the prieſt having firſt taſted the wine himſelf, and given in 
it to be taſted by thoſe that ſtood next him, which was th 
called LIBATIO, Serv. in Virg. iv. 57, &c. and thus 01 


the victim was ſaid efſe macta, i. e. magis audta : Hence ve 
immolare et madare, to ſacrifice ; for the Romans care- ex 


fully avoided words of a bad omen; as, cedere, jugu- an 
tare, &c.). The prieſt plucked the higheſt hairs be- in 
twixt the horns, and threw them into the fire; which 
were called LIBAMINA PRIMA, Virg. En. vi. 246, w 
The victim was ftruck by the caltrarius with an ax m: 
or a mall, {malleo), Suet. Calig. 32. by the order of ſet 
the prieſt, whom he aſked thus, Acont ? and the prieſt 
anſwered, Hoc 40, Suet. Calig. 58. Then it was los 
ſtabbed /jugulabatur } with knives; and the blood be- rec 
ing caught (excepta) in goblets was poured on the altar, th 
It was then flayed and diſſected. Sometimes it was all fel 
burnt, and called Holocavsrum, (ex Ag, totus, et 
xaw, uro); Virg. vi. 253. but uſually only a part; and di 


what remained was divided betwixt the prieſts and the cal 
perſon who offered the ſacrifice. Ci, 

The perſon who cut up the animal, and divided it in- on. 
to different parts, was faid proſecare exta, Liv. v. 21. Pa: 
Plaut. Pœn. ii. 1. 8. and the entrails thus divided were Fe, 
called PRosicix or PROS Ec rA. Vi 


Then the aruſpices inſpected the entrails, (exta 
conſulebant), Virg. iv. 6 And if the ſigns were fa- fro 
vourable, (/ exta bona efſent ), they were ſaid to have 
offered up an acceptable ſacrifice, or to have pacihed 
the gods, ( diis litaſſe ); if not, {ff exta non bona vel pra- 
va et triſtia efſent), another victim was offered up, (/a- 
crificium inſtaurabatur, vel vidtima ſuccidanea _— 

Tur), 


— 
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tur), and ſometimes ſeveral, Cic. de divin. it. 36. 38. 3 


duet. G ef. $1. 3. Serv. in Virg. iv. 50. v. 94+ | 

Then the parts which tell to the gods were ſprinkled 
with meal, wine, and frankincenſe, and burnt ( adalebantur 
vel cremabantur) on the altar. The entrails were ſaid, Dis 
dari, reddi et porrict, (quaſi porrigi, vel porro jdci), when 
they were placed on the altars, (cum arir vel flammis 
inbonerentur), Virg. Eu. vi. 252. xii. 214-3 or when, 
in ſacrificing to the Dii Marini, they were thrown into 
the ſea, Ibid. v. 774. Hence, if any thing unlucky fell 
out to prevent a perſon from doing what he had reſol - 
ved on, or the like, it was ſaid to happen inter cæſa (ſc. 
exta) et porrecta, betwixt the time of killing the victim 
and burning the entrails, 1. e. betwixt the time of form- 
ing the reſolution and executing it, Cic. Att. v. 18. 


When the ſacrifice was finiſned, the prieſt having 
' waſhed his hands and uttered certain prayers, again 


made a libation, and then the people were diſmiſſed in a 
ſet form; ILLIcEr, or ire licet. 

After the ſacrifice followed a feaſt, (Epulæ ſacrifica- 
ler), which in public ſacrifices was ſumptuouſly prepa- 


red by the Septemviri Epulones, In private ſacrifices, 


the perſons who offered them feaſted on the parts which 
fell to them, with their friends. =_ 

On certain ſolemn occaſions, eſpecially at funerals, a 
diſtribution of raw fleſh uſed to be made to the peaple, 
called ViscERATIO, Liv. viii. 22. XxXIX» 46. xl1. 28.3 
Cic. Offe ii. 16. 3, Suet. C.eſ. 38. For viſcera tigmfies not 
only the inteſtines, but whatever is under the hide; 
particularly the fleſh betwixt the bones and the ſkin, 
Serv. in Virg. En. i. 211. iii. 6622. vi. 253. ; Suet. 
Vitell. 13. | | 

The facrifices offered to the celeſtial gods, differed 
_ thoſe offered to the infernal deities in-ſeveral par- 
iculars. - Lt] a ; 

The victims facrificed to the former were white, 
brought chiefly from the river Clitumnus, Juven. xii. 


13-; Virg. Georg. ii. 145. 3 their neck was bent up- 


wards, (ſunſum reflectebatur), the knife was applied from 
C e 


*above, 
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above, (impenebatur), and the blood was 1 on 


the altar, or caught in cups: The victims offered to the 
internal gods were black; they were killed with their 
faces bent downwards, / prone), the knife was applied 
from below, (/upponebatur), and the blood was poured 
into a ditch, h | 

Thoſe who ſacrificed to the celeſtial gods, were elqthed 
in white, bathed the whole body, made libations by hea- 
ving the liquor out of the cup, ¶ſundendo manu ſupina), and 
prayed with the palms of their hands raiſed to heaven: 
Thoſe who ſacrificed to the infernal gods were clothed 
in black ; only ſprinkled their body with water, made 
libations by turning the hand, (invergendo, ita ut manu 
in ſiniſtram partem versa patera converteretur), and 
threw the cup into the fire, Serv. in Virg. n. vi. 244. 
prayed with their palms turned e 1 and ſtriking 
the ground with their feet, Cic. Tuſc. Q. ii. 25. 

Sacrifices were of different kinds; ſome were ſtated, 
¶ Nata et ſelemnia), others occaſional, {fortuita et ex ac- 
cidenti nata); as, thoſe called expiatory, for averting 
bad omens, (ad portenta vel prodigia procuranda, expian- 
da et avertenda vel averruncanda), making atonement for 
a crime, (SACRIFICIA PIACULARIA, ad crimen expian- 
dum), and the like. | 
A place reared for offering ſatrifices was called Ax 


or ALTARE, an altar; AL TARA (ab altitudine) tantum 
diis ſuperis conſecrabantur; arm et diis ſuperis et inſerit, 


Serv. in Virg. Eel. v. 66.; En. ii. 515. In the phraſe 
Pro aris et focis ; ARA is put for the altar in the /mplu- 
vum or middle of the houſe, where the Penates were 
worſhipped; and Focus, for the hearth in the atrium 
or hall, where the Lares were worſhipped, Cic. Dom. 
40. 41.; Depot. 3+; Sext. 42.3 Phil. ii. 30. ; Sall. Cat. 
52. A ſecret place in the temple, which none but the 
prieſts entered, was called ApyTumM, Cf. B. C. iii. 105. 
There were various veſſels and inſtruments uſed in 

ſacrifices; as, Acerra vel Thuribulum, a cenſer for burn- 
ing ' incenſe; Simpilum vel fimpuvium, guttum, cafpiry 
dis, patera, cups uſed in libations; ol{z, pots; tripodes, 
8 tripods; 


P 
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tripods; ſecures vel bipennet, axes; cultri vel ſceſpite, 
knives, &c. But theſe will be better underſtood by re- 
preſentation than deſcription. | 


The ROMAN YEAR. 


Romulus is ſaid to have divided the year into ten 
months; the firſt of which was called Martius, March, 
from Mars his ſuppoſed father; the ſecond Aprilis, ei- 
ther from the Greck name of Venus, ( agped:rh), Ovid. 
Faſt. i. 39.; Horat. Od. iv. 11. or becauſe then trees 
and flowers open (/ aperiunt } their buds, Plutarch. in 
Numa; the third, Maiur, May, from Maia, the mo- 
ther of Mercury; and the fourth, Junius, June, from 
the goddeſs Juno, or in honour of the young, (unio- 
rum), and May, of the old, {majorum) : the reſt were 
named from their number, Quintilis, Sextilis, September, 
October, November, December. Duintilis was afterwards 
called Fulius, from Julius Cæſar, and Sextilir, Auguſtus, 
from Auguſtus Cæſar. * 

Numa added two months, called Januariut, from Ja- 
nus ; and Februarius, becauſe then the people were pu- 
rified {februabatur, i. e. purgabatur vel luſtrabatur), by 
an expiatory ſacrifice ( Februalia) from the fins of the 
whole year; for this anciently was the laſt month in 
the year, Ovid. Faſt. ii. 49. Ss 

Numa, in imitation x the Greeks, divided the year 
into twelve months, according to the courſe of the 
moon, conſiſting in all of 354 days; he added one day 
more, to make the number odd, which was thought the 
more fortunate. But as ten days, 5 hours, 49 mi- 
nutes, were wanting to make the lunar year correſpond 
to the courſe of the ſun, he appointed that every other 
year an extraordinary month, called Menſis Intercalaris, 
or Mercedonius, ſhould be inſerted between the 23d and 
24th day of February. The interealating of this month 
was left to the diſcretion (arbitrio) of the Pontifices ; 
who, by inſerting more or fewer days, uſed to make 

| C 2 the 
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the current year longer or ſhorter, as was moſt conye. 
nient for themſelves or. their friends ; for inſtance, that 
a magiſtrate might ſooner or later reſign his office, or 
contractors for the revenue might have longer or ſhort. 
er time to collect the taxes, Cic. de legg. ii. 12.; Fam, 
vii. 3. 12, viii, 6. 3 Att. v. 9. 13. vi. 1. : Suet. Caf. 40. 
In conſequence of this licence, the months were tranſ. 
poſed from their ſtated ſeaſons ; the winter months car- 
ried back into autumn, and the autumnal into ſummer, 
Cic. Att. x. 17. TER 

Julius Cætar, when he became maſter of the ſtate, 
reſolved to put an end to this diforder, by aboliſhing 


. the ſource of it, the uſe of intercalations; and for that 
purpoſe, -A. U. o/, adjuſted the year according to the 


courſe of the fun, and aſſigned to each month the num- 
ber of days which they ftill contain. To make matters 
rh regularly, from the iſt of the enſuing January, 
ie inferted into the current year, beſides the interealary 


month of 23 days, which fell into it of courſe, two ex- 


traordinary months betwixt November and December, 
the one of thirty-three, and the other of thirty · four 
days; ſo that this year, which was called the laft year 
of cenfuſſon, conſiſted of fifteen months, or 445 days, 
Suet. Caf. 40.; Macrob. Sat. i. 14. 

All this was effected by the care and ſkill of Syg/perer, 
a celebrated aſtronomer of Alexandria, whom Czfar 
had brought to Rome for that purpoſe 3; and a new ka- 
lendar was formed, from his arrangement by Flavius a 
{cribe, digeſted according to the 'order of the Romay 
feſtivals, and the old manner of computing the days by 


kalends, ides, and nones; which was publiſhed and au- | 


thoriſed by the dictator's edi. | 
This is the famous JULIAN or ſolar year, which con- 
tinues in uſe to this day in all Chriſtian countries, with - 


cout any other variation, than that of the o/d and new 


Style; which was occaſioned by a regulation of Pope 
Gregory, A. D. 1582, who, obſerving that the Vernal 


Equinox, which, at the time of the council of Nice, 


A. D. 325, had been on the 21 March, then - 
fo c 


cepting the 400th; ſo that the difference 
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ed on the 1oth, by the advice of aſtronomers, cauſed 
ten days to be entirely ſunk and thrown aut of the cur- 
rent year, between the 4th and 15th of October: and to 
make the civil year for the future to agree with the real 
one, or with the annual revolution of the earth round. 
the ſun; or, as it was then expreffed, with the annual 
motion of the ſun round the ecliptic, which 1s comple- 
ted in-365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes; he ordained, 
that every looth year ſhould not be a — year, ex- 

11 hardly a- 
mount to a day in 7000 years, or, according to a more 
accurate computation of the length of the year, to a day 
in 5200 years. : 

This alteration of the ſtyle was immcdiately adopted 
in all the Roman Catholic countries; but not in Britain 
till the year 1752, when eleven days were dropt be- 
twixt the 2d and 14th September, ſo that that month 
contained only nineteen days; and thenceforth the new 
ſtyle was adopted, as it had been before in the other 
countries of Europe. The ſame year alſo another alte- 
ration was made in England, that the legal year, which 
before had begun the 25th March, ſhould begin upon 
the 1ſt of January, which firſt took place iſt January 
1752. y ? : f \ 

The Romans divided their months into three parts 
by Kalexds, Nones, and [des, The firſt day was called; 
KALENDE, (a calando vel vocando), from a prieſt 
calling out to the people that it was new moon; the 
5th day, NONE, the nones ; the 13th, IDUS, the 
ides, from the obſolete verb iduare, to divide; becauſe: 
the zdes divided the month. The ones were ſo called, 
Are counting incluſively, they were nine days from 
the ides. | 

In March, May, July, and October, the nes fell 
on the 7th, and the ider on the 15th. x 

The Romans in marking the days of the month 
counted backwards. Thus they called the laſt day of 
December Pridie Kalendas, ſc. ante, or Pridie' Kalenda- 
"wn Januarii, marked ſhortly, Prid. Kal. Jan.; the 
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day before that, or the zoth December, Tertio Kal. 


Jan. ſc. die ante, or ante diem tertium Kal. Jan. and ſo 
through the whole year ; thus, * 


A TABLE of the KaLexps, Noxzs, and Ipxs, | 
| Apr. June August, |March, May, 
5 pr. June, Jan. Auguſt, ay, 
8 ol | February. 
8 8 Sept. Nov. | December.] July, Oct. F 
& | . | 
' I | Kalendz, Kalendæ. Kalendæ. Kalendæ. 
2 IV. . VI. 3 4h 
3 II. III. & {an - Hl. 
' 4 | Prid. Non Prid. Non, | IV. Prid. Non. 
5 | Nonz. Nonæ. III. Nonæ. 
6 vl. VIII. Prid. Non, | VIII. 
7 VII. VII. Nonæ. VII. 
8 | VI. VI. VIII. | VI. 
9 V. . VII. V. 
10 | IV. IV. VI. IV. 
11 III. III. . III. 
12 Prid. Id. Prid. Id. IV. Prid. Id. 
13 | Idus. Idus. » | IIL Idus. 
14 | XVIII. XIX. Prid. 1d, | XVI. 
15 [XVII. XVIII Idus. XV. 
16 [XVI. XVII. XVII. XIV. 
"27: 4 XV. XVI. XVI. XIII. 
18 | XIV. XV. XV. XII. 
19 III. XIV XIV. Xl. 
20 | XII. XIII. XIII. X. 
21 [XI. XII. XII. IX. 
22 | X. XI. XI. VIII. 
23 | IX. o X. VII. 
24 | VIII. IX. IX. VI. 
25 VII. vm. VIII, V. 
a6 | VI. VII. VII. IV. 
27 | Y. VI. VI. III. 
28 | IV. V. V. Prid. Kal. 
| 29 | NIL . IV. | Martil. 
30 | Prid. Kal. III. III. | 
4 3x | Menſ. ſeq. | Prid. Kal. Prid. Kal. 
| | Menſ. ſeq. | Menſ. ſeq . 


— 
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In leap: year, that is, when February has twenty- 
nine days, which happens every fourth year, both 
24th and 25th days of that month were marked, Sexts 
Kalendas Martii or Martias ; and hence this year is 
called Bis$ExXTIL18. M 44624659 
The names of all the months are uſed as ſubſtantives 
or. adjectives, except Aprilit, which is uſed only as a 
ſubſtantive. | CARE TUO EALTY (R677) 7 en 
The Greeks had no kalends in their way of reckon- 
ing, but called the firſt day of the month wamia, or 
new-moon ; hence ad Græcas Kalendas folvere, for nun- 
quam, Suet. Aug. 87. 


The day among the Romans was either civil or natu- 


ral. 

The civil day (DIES CIVILIS) was from mid- night 
to mid- night. The parts of which were, 1. Media 
nox; 2. Mediæ noctis inclinatio, vel de media nocte; 3. 
Gallicinium, cock crowing, the time when the cock 
crow; 4. Conticinium, when they give over crowing 
5. Diluculum, the dawn; 6. Mane, the morning; 7. 
Antemeridianum tempus, the ſorenoon; 8. Meridies, 
mid-day ; 9. Tempus pomeridianum, vel meridiei inclina- 
tio, afternoon 3 10. Salis accaſus, ſun- ſet; 11. Veſpera, 
the evening; 12. Crepuſculum, the twilight; 13. Prima 
fax, when candles were 6 — called alſo prime tene- 
bræ, Liv. Prima lumina, Horat.; 14. Concubia nox, vel 
concubium, bed-time, Liv. xxv. . 1 5 Intempeſia nox, 
or filentium noctis, far on in the night; 16. /nclinatio 
ad mediam noctem, Cenſorin. de die nat. c. 2 7 
The natural day (DIES NATURALIS) was from 
the riſing to the ſetting of the ſun. It was divided into 
twelve hours, which were of a different length at differ 
ent ſeaſons. | 152 

The night was divided into four watches, (vigilia pri- 
ma, ſecunda, & c.) each conſiſting of three hours, which 
were likewiſe of a different length at different times of 
the year. | Wm | 1 

Before the uſe of dials (horologia ſolaria vel ſciatericu) 
way known at Rome, there was no diviſion of the day 


into 


* 
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into hours; nor does that word occur in the Twelve 
Tables. They only mention ſun- riſing and ſun-ſetting, 
before and after mid-day, Cenforin. 23. Anaximander or 
Anaximenes of Miletus, is ſaid to have invented dials 
at Lacedzmon in the time of Cyrus the Great, Pin. 
ii. 76.; and the firſt dial is ſaid to have been ſet up at 
Rome by L. Papirius Curſor, A. U. 447, and the next 
near the Neſtra by M. Valerius Meſsala, the conſul, 
who brought it from Catana in Sicily, in the firſt Pu. 
nic war, A. U. 477. Seipio Nasica- firſt meafured time 
by water, or by a ciephdra, which ſerved by night as 
well as by day, A. U. 595, bid. (See p. 254.) The 
uſe of clocks and watches was unknown to the Romans, 
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DIVISION of DAYS and ROMAN 
FESTIVALS. 


6 


Days among the Romans were either dedicated to 
religious purpoſes, (DIES FESTI), or aſſigned to or- 
dinary buſineſs. (dies PRO FES TI). | 
= There were ſome partly the one, and partly the 

ial other, (dies INTERCISI, i. e. ex parte %, et ex 
{4 parte profefti), half holidays. & 

On the Dies Fefti ſacrifices were performed, feaſts 
and games were celebrated, or there was at leaſt a ceſ- 
| ſation from buſineſs. 

ITI be days on which there was a ceſſation from buſi- 
N neſs were called FERI, holidays, and were either 


Lend 
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Public Feriæ or feſtivals were either tated, (ST A- 
TA), or annually fixed on a certain day by the 1 
ſtrates or prieſts, (CONCEPTIVZE), or occafionally 
appointed by order of the conſul, the prætor, or Ponti- 
| l fex Maximus. (IuTERATIVX). = 
Ft | 1 


N 4 | . * 
q public or private. 
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The ſtated feſtĩvals were chiefly the following: 

1. In January, AGONALIA, in honour of Janus, 
on the gth, (v. Id.) and alſo on the 2cth May; CAR - 
MENTALIA, in honour of Carmenta, the mother of 
Evander, on the 11th, (111. Id.): But this was an half 
holiday, / interciſus; for after mid-day it was dies pro- 
feſlus, a common work day. On the firſt day of this 
month, people uſed to wiſh one another health and pro- 
ſperity, (omnia fauſta), and ſend. preſents to their 
friends. (See p. 57.) Moſt of the magiſtrates entered 
on their office, and artifts thought it lucky to begin any 
work they had to perform, Ovid. & Martial. | 

2. In February, FAUNALIA, to the god Faunus, 
on the 13th {/dibus ); LUPERCALITA, to Lyczan 
Pan, on the 15th, (xv. Kal. Mart.); QUIRINA»s 
LIA, to "Ap Ba on the i7th; FERALIA, (quod 
tum epulas ad ſepulchra amicerum ferebant, vel pecudes fe- 
ricbant, Feſtus }, to the Dii Manet, on the 21ſt, (Ovid 


ſays the 19th), and ſometimes continued for ſeveral 


days; after which friends and relations kept a feaſt of 
peace and love { ehariftia) for ſetting differences and 
m_ among one another, if any ſuch exiſted, Fak 

ax. ii. 1. 8.; Ovid. Faſt. ii. 6341, TERMINALIA, 
to Terminus; REGIFUGIUM vel regis fuga, in com- 
memoration of the flight of king 'Varquin, on the 24th; 
EQUIRIA, horſe races in the Campus Martius, in ho- 
nour of Mars, on the 27th. | | 


3. In March, MATRONALIA, celebrated by the 
matrons for various reaſons, but chiefly in memory of 
the war terminated. betwixt the Romans and Sabines, 
Ovid. Faſt. iii. on the firſt day; when preſents uſed to 
be given by huſbands to their wives, Suet. Veſp. 19.; 
Feflum ANCILIORUM, on the ſame day and the 
three following, when the ſhields of Mars were carried 
through the city by the Salii, who uſed then to be en- 
tertained with ſumptuous feaſts ; whence Saliaret dapes 
vel cena, for lautæ, opipira, opulcrite,” Horat. Od. i. 
37-; LIBERALIA, to Bacchus, on the 18th, (xv. 
Kal, Apr.) when young men uſed to put on the Toga 


virilis, 
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virilis, or manly gown; QUINQUATRUS, aun, 
vel Quinguatria, in honour of Minerva, on the 19th, 
at firſt only for one day, but afterwards for five; 
whence they got their name. At this time boyz 
brought preſents to their maſter, called Minervalia, 
On the laſt day of this feſtival, and alſo on the 23d 
May, the trumpets uſed in ſacred rites were purified 
( luſtrabantur ) by ſacrificing a lamb ; hence it was call- 
ed TuBiLUSTRIUM, vel -A, Ovid. Faſt. iii. 829. v. 725, 
— pw in honour of the mother of the gods, on 
the 25th. | TOP 

4. In April, MEGALESIA or Megalenſes, to the 
great mother of the gods, on the 4th or 5th ; CERE. 
ALIA, or Ludi Cereales, to Ceres, on the gth z FOR- 
DICIDLA, on the 15th, when pregnant cows were ſa 
erificed, (fordz boves, i. e. gravide, que in ventre fe- 
runt), Ovid. Faſt. iv. 5. 629.; PALILIA vel Parilia, 
to Palets, (See p. 1.) ; ROBIGALIA, to Robigur, 
that he would preſerve the corn from mildew, (a rubigi- 
ne), on the z 5th; FLORALIA, to Fhra or Chloris, 

ut omnia bene defloreſcerent, ſhed their bloſſoms, Plin. 
xviii. 29.) begun on the 28th, and continued to the end 
of the month. 3 2 *. 

5. In May, on the kalends were performed the ſacred 
rites of the Bona Dea by women only, (cum omne maſcu- 
lum expellebatur), in the houſe of the conſul, the prætor, 
or Pontifex Maximus, Dio, 37. : On this day alſo an altar 
was erected (conflituta), and a ſacrifice offered to the 
Lares called Praſiites, (quod omnia tuta'praſiant), Ovid. 
Faſt. i. 133.5 on the zd, COMPITALIA, to the La- 
res in the public ways, at which time boys are ſaid an- 
ciently to have been ſacrificed to Mania the mother of 
the Lares ; but this cruel cuſtom was aboliſhed by Ju- 
nius Brutus, Macrob. Sat. i. 7.; on the gth, LEMU- 
RIA, to the Lemires, hobgoblins or ſpectres in the dark, 
which were believed to be the ſouls of their deceaſed 
friends, (manes paterni). Sacred rites were performed to 
them for three nights, not ſucceſſively, but alternately 
for ſix days, Ovid. Faſt. v. 429.3 on the 13th, * 

es; 
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ides, the images of thirty men made of ruſhes, ¶Amula- 
cra ſcirpea virorum), called Argei, uſed to be thrown 
from the Sublician bridge by the Veſtal Virgins, at- 
tended by the magiſtrates and prieſts, in place of that 
number of old men, which uſed anciently to be thrown 
from the ſame bridge into the Tiber, Feſtus in Deron» 
Tani; Varr. de Lat. ling. vii. 3.; Ovid. Faſt. v. 621. 
on the ſame day was the feſtival of merchants, { eum 
mercatzrum), when they offered ” rayers and ſacred 
rites to Mercury ; on the 23d, ULCANALIA, to 
Vulcan. 

6. In June, on the kalends were the feſtivals of the 
goddeſs Carna, (que vitalibus humanis preerat), of 
Mars Extramuraneus, whoſe temple was without the por- 
ta Capena, and of Juxo Moneta ; on the 4th, of BeLLo- 
Na; on the 7th, Ludi Piſcatorii ; the gth, VESTALIA, 
to Veſta; ioth, MaTrAL14, to mother Matuta, &c. 
With the feſtivals of June, and the ſix books of Ovid, 
called Faſti: the other fix are loſt. 

7. In July, on the kalends people removed (commi- 
grabant) from hired lodgings, Cic. ad Q. Fratr. ii. 3 ; 
Fam. xiii. 2.; Suet. Tib. 35.; the 4th, the feſtival of 
Female Fortune, in memory of Coriolanus withdrawing 
his army from the city, Liv. ii. 40. 3 on the 5th, Lun 
ArdLLINARES, Liv. xxvii. 23.; the 12th, the birth- 
day of Julius Cæſar; the 15th or ides, the proceſſion of 
the Equites, (See p. 26.) ; the 16th, DIES ALLIEN- 
SIS, on which the Romans were defeated by the Gauls, 
(dies ater et funeſtlus), Cic. Att. ix. 5.; Suet. Vit. 2.; 
the 23d, NEPTUNALIA. | | 

8. In Auguſt, on the 13th or ides, the feſtival of 
Diaxa; 19th, VixaL1a, when a libation of new wine 
was made to Jupiter and Venus; 18th, ConsvaAL1A, 
games in honour of Conſus, the god of counſel, or of 
Equeſirian Neptune, at which the Sabine women were 
carried off by the Romans, Liv. i. 9.; the 23d, VuL- 
CANALIA. | \ 

9. In September, on the 4th, ( Prid. Non.) Ludi 
Macxi or. Romam, in honour of the great gods, Jupi- 

| ter, 
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42. The conſuls always celebrated the Latin Feriæ bo- 
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ter, Juno, and Minerva, for the ſafety of the city ; on 


the 13th, the conſul or dictator (Pra tor Maximus) uſed 
aticiently to fix a nail in the temple of Jupiter, Liv. vii. 
3- 3 the goth, MEpitrainaLtra, to Meditrina, the god- 
deſs of curing or healing, (-edend;), when they firſt 


* 1 


drank new wine. 


10. In October, on the 12th AuGusraria vel Lui 
Auguſtales, Tacit. Annal. i. t5.; the 13th, Favnatia; 
the 15th or ides, a. horſe was ſacrificed, called Zquuy 
* F; | : 

11. In November, on the 14th there was a facred 
feaſt called Epulum Jovis; on the. 27th, ſacred rites 
were. performed on- account of two Greeks and two 
Gauls, a man and woman of each, who were buried 


alive in the ox market, Liv. xxii. 55. ; Plutarch. gqueſh. 


83. in Marcell. _ | | 

12. In December, on the 5th or nones, FAUNA. 
LIA, Horat. Od. iii. 18.3; on the 19th, (xvi. Kal. 
Jan.) SATURNALIA, the feaſts of Saturn, the 


moſt celebrated of the whole year, when all orders were 


devoted to mirth and feaſting, friends ſent preſents to 
one another, Suer. Aug. 75. Yep. 19. and maſters 
treated their ſlaves upon an equal footing, Harat. Sat. 
ii. 7. at firſt for one day, Liv. ii. 21. xxii. 1. after» 
wards for three, and by the order of Caligula, for five 
days, Dio, lix. ; Suet. Cal. 17. ; Macrob. Sat. i. 10. Two 
days were added, called StG1LLAR14, (a /gillis), from 
ſmall images, which then uſed to be ſent as preſents, 
eſpecially by pope tg to their children, Macrob. ibid.; 
on the 23d, LAauRENnTINAL14A, in honour of Laurentia 
Acca, the wife of Fauſtulus, and nurſe of Romulus. 

The FERIA CONCEPTIVAÆE, which were annu- 
ally appointed { concipiebantur vel indicebantur by the 
magiſtrates on a certain day, were, 

1. FERLE LATINA, the Latin holidays, (See p. 
70.) firſt appointed by Tarquin for one day, Liv. i. 55. 
after the expulſion of the kings they were continued for 
two, then for three, and at lait for four days, Liv. vi. 


fore 
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fore they ſet out to their provinces z' and if they had 
not been rightly performed, or if any thing had been 
omitted; it was neceſſary that they ſhould be again re · 
peated, (inſtaurari), Liv. paſſim. 

2. PAGANALIA, celebrated in the villages (in 
pagir) to the tutelary gods of the ruſtic tries. - See p. 


7 SEMENTIVAE, in ſeed-time for a Fires crop, 
Varro & Ovid. 

4. COMPITALIA, to the Lares in places where 
ſeveral ways met, (ia comp?tis). a 

The Romans worſhipped, certain gods that the) mi 


do them good, and oy oy ts not. 2 80 


them; as, Averruncus and fig 
a good Jupiter and a bad; Fr ormer was 255 5 | 
Jovis, Ca juvando),: or Diehiiter, and the latter, Vie. 
vis, or VEDius, Goll. v., 12. | 

FERIA IMPERATIVE, were - holidays epo, 
ed occaſionally z as, when it was faid to have r 
ſtones, Sacrum NovEMDIALE vel Ferig per novem 425 
for nine days, Liv. i. 31. ; for expiating other Pr 
ries, Liv. ii. 5. Xxxv. 40. XIII. 2. on account of. a vie- 
tory, &c. to which may be added Jusririun, (cum 
jura ſlant), a ceſſation from buſineſs on account of ſome 
public calamity, as, à dangerous war, the death of an 
emperor, &c. Liv. * 27. iv. 26. 31. vi. 2. 7. vii. 6. 
28. ix. 7. x. 4+ 21. Tacit. ee ii. 82. SUL HAGUE 
ct LECTISTERNIUM, &. See 

Feriæ were privately obſerved 1 families and indivi- 
quals, on account of hirth- days, prodigies, &c. 

DIES FROFPESTI, were either Fafti or Neſaſti 
Kc. (See p. 308.) Nundine, quaſi Merendinæ, (See p. 
87.) Paxxlaxxs, fighting days, and non præliarer ; 
2s, the days aſter the kalends, nones, and ides; for 
they believed there was ſomething unlucky in the word 
bat, after, ard therefore they were called Dies religigi. 
atri vel infauſii 5 as thoſe days were, on which any re- 


n had waffe 3 as, Dies Ag, Kc. 
U. Vie I, | 
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ROMAN GAMES. 
3 
Games among the ancient Romans conſtituted a part 
of religious worſhip. They were of different kinds at 
different periods of the republic. At firſt they were al- 
ways conſecrated to ſome god; and were either ſtated, 
(Ludi STATT), the chief of which have been already 
enumerated among the Roman feſtivals, or vowed by 
generals in war, {VOTIVT), or celebrated on extraor- 
dinary occaſions, (EXTRAORDINARTI). | 
At the end of every 110 years, games were celebra- 
ted for the ſafety of the empire, for three days and three 
nights, to Apollo and Diana, called Ludi SACULA- 
*RES. (See p. 178). But they were not regularly per- 
formed at thoſe periods. | 
The moſt famous games were thoſe celebrated in the 
Circus Maximus ; hence called Ludj Circenſes ; of which 
the chief were Ludi Romani vel Magni. 


L LUDI CIRCENSES. 


The Circus Maximus was firſt built by Tarquinius 
Priſcus, and afterwards at different times magnificently 
adorned.” It lay betwixt the Palatine and Aventine 
hills, and was of an oblong circular form, whence it had 
its name. The length of it was three /tadia or furlongs 
and a half, i. c. 4374 paces, or 2187 feet; the breadth 
little more than one /fadium, with rows of feats all 
round, called F9ri or ſpectacula, (i. e. ſedilia unde ſpecta- 
rent), riſing one above another, the loweſt of ſtone and 
the higheſt of timber, where ſeparate places were _ 
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ted to each Curia, and alſo to the Senators and to the E- 
quites ; but theſe laſt under the republic ſat promiſcuouſly 
with the reſt of the people. (See p. 6.) It is faid to have 
contained at leaſt 150,000 perſons,” Dionyſe iii.; or, ac- 
cording to others, above double that number; Its cir- 
cumference was a mile. It was ſurrounded with a ditch 


or canal, called Euripus, ten feet broad, and ten feet 


deep, the work of Julius Cæſar. In different parts 
there were proper places for the people to go in and 
out without diſturbance. On one end there were ſeve- 
ral openings, (ia), from which the horſes and chari- 
ots ſtarted, (emittebantur), called CARCERES, and 
ſometimes Carcer. (quad equos coercebat; ne exirent, pri- 
aſſuam inagiſtratus fignum mitteret, Varro). Before the 
carceres ſtood two {mall ftatues of Mercury, holding a 
chain or rope to keep in the horſes. | . 

On this end of the circus, which was in the fdrrdof 4 
ſemicircle, were three balconies or open galleries, one 
in the middle, and one in each corner; called Mzxx14- 
xa, from one Mznius, who, when he ſold his houſe ad- 
joining to the Forum to Cato and Flaccus the cenſors, 
reſerved to himſelf the right of one pillar, where he 
might build a projection, whence he and his poſterity 
might view the ſhews of gladiators, which were then 
exhibited in the Forum, Aſcon. in Cic. 3 Suet. Cal. 18. 

In the middle of the Circus, for almoſt the whole 
length of it, there was a brick wall, about twelve feet 
broad and four feet high, called Spina; at both the ex- 
tremities of which there were three columns or pyra- 
mids, called META, or goals, round which the horſes 
and chariots turned, { fedtebant ), ſo that they always 
had the /þina and ietæ on theit left hand, Ovid. Am. in. 
65.: Whence a carceribus ad metam vel calcem, from be- 
ginning to end, Cic. Am. 27.; Sen. 23. 

In the middle of the piha Auguſtus erected an obe- 
liſs 132 feet high, brought from Egypt and at a ſmall 
diſtance another eighty- eight feet high. WS 

Before the games began, the images of the gods were 
led along in protefſion'on carriages and in frames, (in 

D d'2 | thenhs 
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thenſes 1 ferculis), Suet. Jul. 76. or on men's ſhoulders; 


with a great train,of attendants, part on horſeback, and 
part on foot. Next followed the combatants, dancers, 
muſicians, &c. When the proceſſion was over, the con- 
ſuls and prieſts performed ſacred rites. 

The ſhews pectaculu ) exhibited in the Circus Maxi- 
mus were chiefly the following: | 


1. Chariot and horſe-races, ef which the Romans | 


— 


were extravagantly fond. 

The charioteers (agitatores vel aurigæ) were diſtrihu- 
ted into four parties ( greges) or factions, from their dif- 
ferent dreſs or livery ; ſactio alba vel albata, the white; 
ruſſata, the red; vencta, the ſky-coloured or ſea-colour- 
ed; and prarina, the green faction; to which Domitian 
added two, called the golden and purple, { fadtio aura- 
ta et purpurea), Suet. Domit. 7. 

The order in which the chariots or horſes ſtood was 
determined by lot ; and the perſon who preſided at the 
games gave the ſignal for ſtarting by dropping a nap- 
kin or cloth, (mapa vel panno miſo). Then the chain 
of the Hermuli being withdrawn, they ſprung forward, 
and whoever firſt ran ſeven times round the courſe was 


victor, This was called one match, (unus MISSUS,. 


-#;), for the matter was almoft always determined at 
one heat; and uſually there were twenty-five of theſe in 
one day, ſometimes many more; but then the horſes 
commonly went only five times round the courſe, Suet. 
Claud. 21. Ner. 22.; Domit. 4. 

The victor being proclaimed by the voice of a he- 
rald, was crowned, Suet. Calig. 32. and received a 
prize in money of - conſiderable valug, Martial, x. 50. 
74+ 3. Ju. Vitk. 13 | 

Palms were firſt given to the victors at games, after 
the manner of Wee and thoſe who had received 
crowns for their bravery in war, firſt wore them at the 
games, A. U. 459, Liv. x. 47. 

2. Conteſts of agility and ſtrength, of which there were 
five kinds; running, (curſus} ; leaping, (ſaltus } bex- 
ing, ¶ pugilatus ); wrellling, ( luda ); and throwing the 
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difus or quoit, (diſci fafus ) hence called Pentathlum, 


yel on, ( Latine QuinquerTLUM, Feſt us), or Certamen 


Athleticum. vel Gymnicum, becauſe” they contended” na- 
ked, (Youri), with nothing on but trowſers or drawers, 
(ſubligaribus tantum velati) ; whence YMN AS UM, 
a place of exerciſe, or a ſchool. is E6Feritig, bich 
went from the waiſt downwards and ſu plied the 'place 
of a tunic, was called CamegsTRE, Hort. Es. P It. 
18. becauſe it was uſed in the exerciſes of the Campus 
Martius, and thoſe who ufed it, Canpeſtrati, Avguftin. 
de civ. det, xiv. 17. 

The Athletes were andintel with a glutinous: oint- 
ment called CxRoMa, Martiala, vii. 31. g. iv. 4. & 19. 
xi, 48. 3 Juv. vi. 245. and wore a coarſe ſhaggy AC 
ment called Enpzomas, -idis, Martial, iv. 19. 8 
finer ſtuff by women, Jub. ibid.; allo by thoſe —— 
played at the ball '( pi/a), called Taicox or Haaras- 
run, Martial, ibid. 

Boxers covered their hands with a kind of gloves, 
(chirsthece), which had lead or iron ſewed into them, 
to make the ſtrokes fall with the greater weight, called 
Cæsrus vel ceftus, Virg. En. v 379. 400. ; 

The combatants ( Athlete) were previouſly trained in 
a place of exerciſe, (in paleſtra vel 'gynma 105 Plaut. 
Bacch. iii. 3. 24. and reſtricted to à particular diet, 
Hirat. de Art. Poet. 4 ;. 1 Corinth. ix. 25. In win- 
ter they were exerciſed in a. covered place called X- 
STUS, vel um, ſurrounded with a row. of pillars, PE- 
RISTYLIUM, Vitruv. v. 2. But Yſtum generally ſigni- 
fies a walk under the open air, (ambulatio Hypæthra vel 
ſubdialis), laid with ſand or gravel, and planted with 
trees, joined. to a Gymnaſium, Cic. Att. i i. 8.; Acad. Ive 
3.; Suet. Auge 72-j Plin; Ep. it. 17. N. g02* > + 

The perſons thus exerciſed were called Pabeftritej'or 
Xy/ftici ; and he who exetciſed them, Magiſter ve} Doc. 
ur Palaſtricus, Gymna/ic archus, vel -a; X Marea, vel 
. 2520 | as, 

PalEsTRA was properly a ſchool. for wreſtling, (a 


rx, lactatio), but is put for any place of exercile, or 
DG? the. 
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the exerciſc itſelf ; hence pale/tram diſcere, to learn the 
exerciſe, Cic. de Orat. iii. 22. VERT REN ie wks. 
4 3. Lupus Txojæ, deſcribed by Virgil, En. v. 561. 
Cs * - by ' 
4. What was called VENATIO, or the fighting of 
wild beafts with one another, or with men called Fei. 
arii, who were either forced to this by way of puniſh- 
ment, as the primitive Chriſtians often were, or fought 
voluntarily, either from a natural ferocity of diſpoſi- 
tion, or induced by hire, (auctoramento), Cic. Tuſe. 
Dunſt. ii. 17.3 Fam. vii. 1.3; Off. ii. 16.; Fat. 17. : 


/ 


165 The repreſentation of a horſe and foot battle, and 
alſo of an encampment or a ſiege, Suet. Jul. 39.;. Claud. 
6.. The repreſentation of a ſea-fight, (Navmacnia), 
which was at firſt made in the Circus Maximus, but af. 
terwards oftener elſewhere. Auguſtus dug a lake near 
+ the Piber for that purpoſe, Suet, Aug. 43. Tiber. z.; 
and Domitian built a naval theatre, which was called 
Naumachia Domitiani, Suet. Dom. 5. Thoſe who 
fought were called Naumachiarii. They were uſually 
compoſed of captives or condemned malefactors, who 
fought to death, unleſs ſaved by the clemency of the 
2 Dio, lx.; Suet. Claud. 21. ; Tacit. Annal. xii. 
50. 8 . b 


- . SHE WS VJ GLADIATORS. 


The ſhews ( pectacula) of gladiators were properly 
called Munera, and the perſon that exhibited {edebat) 
them, Munerarius, vel -ator, Editor et Dominus ; who 
although in a private ſtation, enjoyed, during the days 
of the exhibition, the enſigus of magiſtracy. They ſeem 
to have taken their riſe from the cuſtom of ſlaughtering 
captives at the tombs of the ſlain to appeaſe their manes, 
Virg. En. x. 518. 

Gladiators were firſt publicly. exhibited (dati funt) at 
Rome by two brothers called Bruti, at the funera of 


their 


and trained them. The whole number under one Lg. 


by Auguſtus, ( gladiatorer ſine miſſone edi prohibuit 


117. 
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their father, A. U. 490, Liv. Epit. xvi.; Vat: Max. H. 
4. 7- and for ſome time they were only ex ibited , 
ſuch occafions ; but afterwards alſo by the . 
to entertain the people, chieffy at the Saturnalia and 
feats of Minerrä. Incredible numbers of men were de- 
{troyed in this manner. N 

Gladiators were kept and maintained in ſchools. (i 
ludis) by perſons called LANITIS TAE, who purchaſed 


They were er fed on ſtrong food; hence * io 
gladiatoria, *acit. hiiſt. ii. 88. i Fi e Ae 19). 

A Lanifia, when he inſtructed young gladiators, (fi- 
rener), delivered to them his leſfons and rules (Aclata er 


then he was faid commenlari, Cic. de Orat. iii. 23. 

The gladiators when they were exerciſed, fenced with 
wooden {words, {(rudibuz batuebant ; whence batualia, a 
battle), Cic. ibid.; Suet. Calig, 32. 54. th 
Gladiators were at- firſt a of captives and 
ſlaves, or of condemned malefactors. Of theſe ſome 
were faid to be ad gladium damnati, who were to be diſ- 


patched within a year. This, however, was ee 
O 


Suet. Aug. 45-3 and. others, ad ludum damnati, wl 4 
might be liberated after a certain time. But afterwards 
alſo free- born citizens, induced by hire or by inclina- 
tion, fought on the ſtage, ſome even of noble birth, 
Juvenal, ii- 43. viii. 191, &c.; Liv. xxviii. 2.; Suet. 
Ner. 12.3 and what is ſtill more wonderful, noblewo- 
men, Tacit, Annal. xv. 32, ; Suet. Domit. 4. Juvenal. 
vi. 254, &c.; and dwarfs (nan). Stat. Hlv. I. vi. 57. 

Freemen who hecame gladiators for hire. were Ga 
eſe audtornti, Horat. Sat. ii. 7. 5. and their hire, auds- 
ramentum, S uet. Tib. 7. or gladiatorium, Liv. xliv. 31, 
and an oath was adminiſtered to them, Pet. Arbzter, 


Gladiators were diſtinguiſhed by their armour and 
manner of fighting. Some were called * 
Wnole 
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' whoſe arms were an helmet, a ſhield, and a ſword, or a 


leaden bullet, (mafia plumbea), Jſidor. xviii. 55. With 
them were uſually matched (committebantur vel compone- 
bantur) the RETIARII. A combatant of this kind 
was dreſſed in a ſhort tunic, but, wore nothing on his 
head, Suet. Calig. 30.; Claud. 34»; Juvenal. viii. 205, 
He bore in his left hand a three-pointed lance called 


Tridens or Fuſcina,, and in his right, a net, (XET E), 


with which he attempted to entangle (irretire) his ad- 


verſary, by caſting it over his head, and ſuddenly draw- 
ing it together, and then with his trident he uſually 


| New him. But if he miſſed his aim, by either throwing 


the net too ſhort, or too far, he inſtantly betook himſelf 
to flight, and endeavoured to gather up his net for a ſe- 
cond caſt ; while his antagoniſt as ſwiftly purſued, 
(whence the name Szcautor), to prevent his . by diſ- 
patching him. * 

Some gladiators were called MixmiLLONES, {a wipuu 
pog, piſcis), becauſe they carried the image of a fiſh on 
their helmet; hence a Retiarivs, when engaged with 
one of them, ſaid, I do not aim at you, I throw at your 
fiſh, (Now TE ETO; PISCEM ETO: Quin ME FUGIsS, 
Gait)? Feſlus. The Mirmillo was armed like a Gaul, 
with a buckler { parmsa vel pelta) and a hooked ſword or 
cutlaſs, {/ica vel harpe, i. e. gladio incurvo et falcalo), 


and was uſually matched with . a Thracian, (Tux Ex ve/ 


THrAx, i. e. Threcidicis armis ornatus), Cic. Phil. vii. 
6. ; Liv. xli. 20-3 Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 44+; Suet. Cal. 3 2.; 

uv viii. 201.3 Auſen. in Monoſyll. 102. Quis Myrmil- 
oni compenitur aquimanus ? T hrex, | 

Certain gladiators from their armour were called 
SAMNITES, Liv. ix. 40.; Cic. Sext. 64. and alſo Hoplo- 
machi, Suet. Calig. 35. Some Dimachæri, becauſe they 
fought with two ſwords ; and others Laquearii, becauſe 


they uſed a nooſe to entangle their adverſaries, //idor. 


; e 


xviii. 56. 


There was a kind of gladiators who fought from cha- 


riots (ex 12 after the manner of the Britons or 
Gauls, called EssEDARII, Cic. Fam. vii. 6.; Suet. Cal. 
35˙% 
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35. Cafe de B. G. v. 24. and alfo from horſeback, 
with, what was curious, their eyes ſhut, (clauſis oculis), 
who were called Axba BAT, Cic. Fam. vii. io. Hence 
Andabatarum more pugnare, to fight in the dark or blind- 
fold, Jieronyim. | 255 | 
Gladiators who were ſubſtituted / ſponebantur) in 
place of thoſe who were conquered or fatigued, were 
called SUPPOSITIT11, or Suspirien, Martial, v. 25. 8. 
Thoſe who were aſked by the people, from the Emperor, 
on account of their dexterity and ſkill in fighting, were 
called PosTuULATIiTi1: Such were maintained at the 
Emperor's private charge, and hence called FiscaLts or 
C:ſariati. Thoſe who were produced and fought in 
the ordinary manner, were called OxDixARn, Suet. Aug. 
44. 3 Demit. 4. | 
When a number fought together, [gregatim, temere 
ac ine arte), and not in pairs, they were called CArxx- 
VARII, Suet. Aug. 45.3 Cal. 30. Thoſe produced at 
mid-day, who were generally untrained, Mex1Dianiy 
Senec. epiſt. 7.; Suet. Claud. 34. | | 
The perſon who was to exhibit gladiators. (EDITOR), 
ſome time before announced the ſhew, (munus edicebat, 
Senec. Ep. 117. ; e/tendebat, pronunciabat, of me 
&. Cic. Fam. ii. 8. ix. 8.; Suet. Ful. 26.; Tit. 8) 
by an advertiſement or bill paſted up in public, {per I- 
bellum publice affixum), in which he mentioned the num. 
ber and names of the moſt diſtinguiſhed gladiators. 
Sometimes theſe things ſeem to have been repreſented 
in a picture, Horat. Sat. ii. 7. 95. | © 
Gladiators were exhibited ſometimes at the funeral 
pile, often in the Forum, which was then adorned with 
ſtatues and pictures, Cic, Perr. i. 22. but uſually in an 
\ Anibhitheatre, fo called, becauſe it was ſeated all round, 
like two theatres joined, Plin. xxxV1., 14. 16. &. 
Amphitheatres Were at firſt-temporary, and made of 
wood. The firit durable one of ſtone was built by Sta- 
tilins Taurus at the deſire of Auguſtus, Suet. Aug. 29. 
which ſeems likewiſe to have been partly of wood. 'Th 
largeſt amphitheatre was that begun by Veſpaſian ani 
| completed 
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completed by Titus, now called Corisæunu, from the 
coloſſus or large ſtatue of Nero which ſtood near it. It 
was of an oval form, and is ſaid to have contained 
87,000 ſpeQators. Its ruins ſtill remain. The place 
where the gladiators fought was called Ax ENA, becauſe 
it was covered with ſand or ſaw-duſt, to prevent the 
gladiators from ſliding, and to drink up the blood ; and 
the perſons who fought Arenarii. But arena is alſo put 
for the whole amphitheatre, or the ſhew, Juvenal. iii. 
34. alſo for the ſeat of war; Prima civilis arena Italia 
Fuit, Flor. So Ca vEA, for a theatre or amphitheatre, 
Suet. Aug. 44.; Claud. 21.; Cic. Amic. 24.; Plaut. 
Amph. prol. 65. Conſeſſus caveæ, the ſpectators, Virg. 
u. v. 340. | 
The — next the arena was called Poprium, where 
the ſenators ſat, and the ambaſſadors of foreign nations; 
and where alſo was the place of the emperor, (Succrs- 
TUsS, vel -uAm, elevated like a pulpit or tribunal, Set. 
Jul. 16. ; Plin. Paneg. 51. and covered like a pavilion, 
CuB1cuLum vel papilio, Suet. Ner. 12.) likewiſe of the 
rſon who exhibited the games, { Editoris Tribunal), 
and of the Veſtal Virgins, Suet. Aug. 44- | 
The Podium projected over the wall which ſurround- 
ed the arena, and was raiſed between twelve and fifteen 
feet above it; ſecured with a breaſt-work or parapet 
(brica) againſt the irruption of wild beaſts. As a fur- 
ther defence, the arena was ſurrounded with an iron 
rail { ferreis clathris), and a canal, (euripo), Plin. viii. 
The Zqguites ſat in fourteen rows behind the ſenators. 
The ſeats / gradus vel ſedilia) of both were covered with 
cuſhions, ¶ pulvillis), Fuvenal. iii. 152. The reſt of the 
people fat. behind on the bare ftone, and their ſeats 
were called PoruLaria, Smet. Claud. 25.; Dom. 4. 
The entrances to theſe ſeats were called VomiTor1a; 
the paſſages (vie) by which they aſcended to the ſeats 
were called Scale or Scalaria, and the ſeats betwixt two 
paſſages, were, from their form, called Cuneus, a 
wedge, Juvenal. vi. 61.; Suet Aug. 44. For, like the 
ſection of a circle, this ſpace gradually widened. _ 
7 the 
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the arena to the top. Hence Cuneis innotuit res omnibus, 
to all the ſpectators, Phædr. v. 7. 35. 

Sometimes a particular place was publicly. granted to 
certain perſons by way of honour, Cic. Phil. ix. 7.; 
and the editor ſeems to have been allowed to aſſign a 
more honourable ſeat to any perſon he inclined, Cic. 
Alt. ii. 1. 

There were certain perſons called DESIGN ATORES or 
Diſignatorets, maſters of ceremonies, who aſſigned to 
every one their proper place, Plaut. Pænul. Prolog. 19. ; 
Cic. Att. iv. 3. as undertakers did at funerals, Horat. 
Epiſt. i. 7. 6.; and when they removed any one from 
his place, they were ſaid, eum excitare vel ſuſcitare, 
Martial, iii. 95. v. 14. vi. 9. The Deſgnatoret are 
thought by ſome to have been the ſame with what were 
called Locar11, (quia ſedes vel ſpectacula locabant). But 
theſe, according to others, properly were poor people, 


who came early and took poſſeſſion of a ſeat, which they 


afterwards parted with to ſome rich perſon who came 
late for hire, Martial. v. 25. | 
Anciently women were not allowed to ſee the gladi- 
ators, without the permiſſion of thoſe in whoſe power 
they were, Val. Max. vi. 3. 12+; but afterwards this 
reſtriction was removed. Auguſtus aſſigned them a par- 
ticular place in the higheſt ſeats of the amphitheatre, 
Suet. Aug. 44. 
here were in the amphitheatres ſecret tubes, from 
which the ſpectators were belprinkled with perfumes, (cro- 
co diluto aut aliis fragrantibus liqueribus ), M artial. v. 26. 
& de ſpect. 3.; and in rain or exceſſive heat there were 
coverings (vela vel velaria) to draw over them, Juvenal. 
iv. 122.: For which purpoſe there were holes in the 
top of the outer wall, in which poles were fixed to ſup- 
port them. But when the wind did not permit theſe 
coverings to be ſpread, they uſed broad -brimmed hats 
or caps {(caufie vel pilei) and umbrellas, Dio, lviii. ; 
Martial, xiv. 27. 28. | ; - 1 | 
By ſecret ſprings, certain wooden machines called 
PEGMATA, vel -7:4, were raiſed to a. great height, to 
appearance 
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appearance ſpontaneouſly, and elevated or depreſſed, di- 
miniſnhed or enlarged at pleaſure, Martial. Spe. ii. 16. 
viii. 33-3 Senec. Epift 88. ; Snet. Claud. 34. Gladiators 
were ſometimes ſet on them, hence called Pegmarer, 
Suet. Cal. 26. and boys, (erf pueros inde ad velaria rap- 
for), Juvenal, iv. 122. But Pagmata is put, by Cicero 
for the ſhelves { pro loculis in which books were kept, 
Alt. iv. 8. : 3 a | ” ; ; + 
Nigh to the amphitheatre was a place called Seorr- 

Akrun, to which thoſe who were killed or mortally 
wounded were dragged by a hook, (wunco trahebantur}, 


Plin. Paneg. 36.; Senec. Epiſt. .93.; Lamprid. in Com- | 
N | ' 
„On the day of the exhibition the gladiators were led ; 
along the arena in, proceſſion.” Then they were match- 
ed by. pairs, { paria inter ſe componebantur, vel compara f 
hantur), Horat. Sat. vii. 20. and their ſwords examined x 
{ explorabantur } by the exhibiter of the, games, Szet. ( 
71t. 9. | | 

The gladiators, as a prelude to the battle, ( prælu- : 
Aentes vel - proludentes / at firſt fought with wooden 4 
{ſwords er the like, flouriſhing (vextiantes) their arms £ 
with great dexterity, Cic. de Orat. ii. 78, 3 Senec. Ep. c 
117.3; Ovid. Art. Am. 515. 589. Then upon a ſignal x 
given with a trumpet, ( /onabant ferali clangore tub t, 1 

Quinctil. v. 14.) they laid aſide theſe, / arma luſoria, 
rudert vel gladios hebetes ponebant, v. abjiciebant), and al- / 
ſumed their proper arms, (arma pugnatoria, vel decre- 7 
roria, i. 2 dios acutas ſumebant], Ibid. Suet. Cal. 54. 1 
They adjuſted themſelves (% ad pugnam compenebant, 1 

Gell. vii. 3.) with, great care, and ſtood in a particular 
-poſture, (in Hatu vel gradi ſtabant), Plaut. Mil. iv. 9. 5 
12. Hence wotveri, de ici vel deturbari de ſtatu mentis; * 
nll -Bepelli,, dejiciy vel demoveri gradu, &c. Cic. GF. i. 23. * 
ns Att. xvi. 15. Nep. Themiſt» 5. Liu. vi. 32. Then 2 
ö | | they puſhed at one another / petebant and repeated the 75 
a thruſt, (repetebant\, Suet. Cal. 58. They not only 1 


| 
| [ puſhed with the point, ( pundim), but alſo ſtruck with P 
if the edge, (m). It was more eaſy to parry or avoid 


(cavere, ti 
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(cavere, propulſare, exire, effugere, excedere), direct thruſts, 
(itus e. et rectat ac ſimplicet manus), than back 
or ſide ſtrokes, (anus vel petitiones averſas tedtaſque), 
Quinctil. v. 13. ix. 1; af ix. 439. ; Cic. Cat. i. 6. 
They therefore took particular care to defend their fide, 
(latus tegere) ; hence latere tecto abſcedere, to get off ſafe, 
Ter. Heaut. iv. 2. 5. Per alterius latus peti, Cic. Vat. 
5. Latus apertum vel nudum dare, to expoſe one's ſelf 
to danger, Tibull. i. 4. 46. Sth 

When any gladiator was wounded, the people ex- 
claimed, HABE T, ſc. vulnus, vel hoc habet, he has got 
it. The gladiator lowered {/ubmittebat) his arms as a 
ſign of his being vanquiſhed ; but his fate depended on 
the pleaſure of the people, who, if they wiſhed him to 
be faved, preſſed down their thumbs, pollicem preme - 
bant), Horat. Ep. i. 18. 66.; if to be ſlain, they turned 
up their thumbs, pallicem vertebant), Juvenal, in. 36. 
(hence /audare utroque pollice, i. e. valde, Horat. Ep. i. 
18. 66.) and ordered him to regeive the ſword, { ferrum 
recipere), which gladiators uſually ſubmitted to with a- 
mazing fortitude, Cic. Sext. 37.3 Tuſc. ii. 17.; Mil. 34.; 
Senec. Ep. 7. de Tranquil. Animi, c. 11. ; Conft. Sap. 16. 
Sometimes a gladiator was reſcued by the entrance of 
the Emperor, Ovid. de Pont. ii. 8. 53. or by the will of 
the Editor . 3 ; 

The rewards given to the victors were a palm, Mar- 
tial, de Spect. 32. money, Suet. Claud. 21.; Juv. vii. 
alt. and a rod or wooden ſword, (rudit), as a ſign of 
their being diſcharged from fighting; which was grant- 
ed by the Editor, at the deſire of the people, to an old 
eber, or even to a novice for ſome uncommon act. 
of courage. Thoſe who received it { rude danati) were 
called Rupiarn, and fixed up their arms in the temple 
of Hercules, Horat. Ep. i. 1. But they fometimes were 
afterwards induced by a great hire (ingente auctoramen- 
to) again to engage, Suet. Tib. 7. 'Thoſe who were diſ- 
miſſed on account of age or weakneſs, were ſaid deluſiſe, 
Plin. xxxvi. 27. | My: 73 | 

The ſpeRators expreſſed the ſame eagerneſs by bet- 
ting {/psrn/ionibus) on the different gladiators, as in the 


Circus, Suet. Tit. 8. Domit. 10.3 Martial. ix. 68. 
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III. DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Dramatic entertainments, or ſtage-plays (Judi ſcenici), 
were firſt introduced at Rome, on account of a peſti- 
lence, to appeaſe the divine wrath, A. U. 391. Before 
that time there had only been the games of the Circus. 
They were called LUDI SCENICI, becauſe they were 
firſt ated in a ſhade, (e umbra), formed by the 
branches and leaves of trees, Ovid. de Art. Am. i. 10g. ; 
Serv. in Virgil. An. i. 164. or in a tent, (n, taber- 
naculum) : Hence afterwards the front of the theatre, 
where the actors ſtood, was called Sctena;. and the act- 
ors, SCENICI, Suet. Tib. 34.; Cic. Planc. 11.; Perr. 
iii. 79.; or, SCEnict ARTIFICES, Suet. Cæſ. 84. 

Stage-plays were borrowed from Etruria; whence 
players (/udicnes) were called HisTRioNEs, from a Tuſ- 
can word hi/ter, i. e. ludio ; for players alſo were ſent for 
from that country. 97 | 

Thefe Tuſcans did nothing at firſt but dance to a 


flute, (ad tibicinis mados), without any verſe or correſ- 


ponding action. They did not ſpeak, *becauſe the Ro- 


mans did not underſtand their language. 

The Roman youth began to imitate them at ſolemn 
feſtivals, eſpecially at harveſt- home, throwing out rail- 
lery againſt one another in unpoliſhed verſe, with geſ- 


tures adapted to the ſenſe. Theſe verſes were called 


Versus FESCENNIN1, from Feſcennia, or -ium, a city of 
Etruria, Horat. Epiſt. II. i. 139. | 
Afterwards, by frequent ' uſe, the entertainment was 
improved, ( ſepius uſurpando res excitata eft), and a new 
kind of dramatic compoſition was contrived, called SA- 
TYRA or Satire, Satires, becauſe they were filled 
with various .matter, and written in various kinds of 
verſe, in alluſion to what was called Lanx Saru, a 
platter or charger filled with various kinds of fruits, 
which they yearly offered to the gods at their feſtivals, 
| ; as 


- 
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as the Primitiæ or firſt gatherings of the ſeaſon. | Some 
derive the name from the petulance of the Satyrs.” + 
Theſe ſatires were ſet to muſic, and repeated with 
ſuitable geſtures, accompanied with the flute and dan- 
eing. They had every thing that was agreeable in the 
Felcennine verſes without their obſcenity. They con- 
tained much ridicule and ſmart repartee; whence thoſe 
poems afterwards written to expoſe vice got the name 
of ſatires; as, the /azires of Horace, of Juvenal, and 
Perſius. | | | | 
It was LIVIUS ANDRONICUS, the freed-man of 
M. Livius Salinator, and the preceptor of his ſons, who 
giving up ſatires, (ab ſaturis, i. e. ſaturis relidis), firſt 
ventured to write a regular play, { argumento fabulam ſe- 
rere), A. U. 512, above 160 years after the death of 
Sophocles and Euripides, and about fifty- two years after 
that of Menander, Gell. xvii. 21. W838 
He was the actor of his'own compoſitions, as all 
then were. Being obliged by the audience frequently 
to repeat the ſame part, and thus becoming hoarſe, 
(quum wocem obtudifſet |}, he aſked permiſſion to employ a 
boy to fing to the flute, whilſt he acted what was ſung, 
( canticum agebat), which he did with the greater vio- 
lence, as he was not hindered by uſing his voice. Hence 
actors uſed always to have a perſon at hand to fing to 
them, and the colloquial part (diverbia) only was left 
them to repeat. It appears there was' commonly a ſong 
at the end of every act, Plaut. Pſeud. ii. ult. | 
Plays were afterwards greatly improved at Rome 
from the model of the Greeks, by Nxvius, Ennivs, 
PlavTus, CAciLivs, 'TERENCE, AFRANIus, Pacu- 
vius, Accivs, &c. | | 5 
After playing was gradually converted into an art, 
(ludus in artem paulatim verterat), the Roman youth, 
leaving regular plays to be acted by profeſſed — 
reſerved to themſelves the acting of ludicrous pieces or 
farces, interlarded with much ribaldry and buffoonery, 
called EXODIA, Juvenal. iii. 175. vi. 71.3. Suet. T ih. 
45-3 Domit. 10. becauſe they were uſually introduced 
E.c 2 after 
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after the play, when the players and muſicians had left 
the ſtage, to remove the painful impreſhons of tragic 
ſcenes, Scholiaſt. in Juvenal. iii. 175.3 or, FaBELIILIX A- 
TELLANZ, Liv. vii. 2.; or, Lui Osci, Cic. Fam. vii. 
1.3 Lupickun Oscvun, T acit. from Atella, a town of 


the Cſei in Campania, where they were firſt invented 


* 


and very much uſed. | 

The actors of theſe farces ( Atellani vel Atellanarum 
atores), retained the rights of citizens (nan tribu mots 
funt), and might ſerve in the army, which was not the 
caſe with common actors, who were not reſpected a- 
mong the Romans as among the Greeks, but were held 
infamous, Ulpian. I. 2. f 5. D. de bis gui not. infam. — 
 Nep. Præſat.; Suet. T ib. 35. 

Dramatic entertainments, in their improved ſtate, 
were chieffy of three kinds, Comedy, Tragedy, and Pan- 
tomi mes. ; 

1. Comedy, (COME DIA, guaff vue pin, the ſong 
of the village), was a repreſentation of common life, 
(quotidianz vitæ ſpeculum), written in a familiar ſtyle, 
and uſually with a happy iſſue. The deſign of it was to 
expoſe vice and folly to ridicule, | 

Comedy among the Greeks was divided into old, 
middle, and new. In the firſt, real characters and 
names were repreſented ; in the ſecond, real characters, 
but fictitious names; and in the third, both fictitious 
characters and names. Eupolis, Cratinus, and Ariſto- 
phanes excelled in the old comedy, and Menander, in 


the new, Horat. Sat. i. 4.3; Epiſt. ii. 1. 57. Nuinct. x. 


1. Nothing was ever known at Rome but the new co» 
medy. T0 Fd | 
The Roman comic writers, Nævius, Afranius, Plau- 
tus, Cæcilius, and Terence, copied from the Greek, 
chiefly from MENANDER, who is eſteemed the beſt 
writer of comedies that ever exiſted, Quinctil. x. I.; 
but only a few fragments of his works now remain. We 
may, however, judge of his excellence from Terence his 
principal imitator. | 
Comedies 
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Comedies among the Romans were diſtinguiſhed from 
| the character and dreſs of the perſons introduced on the 
| ſtage. Thus. comedies were called ToGaTz#, in which 
the characters and dreſs were Roman, from the Roman 
tega, Juvenal i. 3-3 Horat. Art. Poet. 288. PRæTEx- 
i TATE, vel Pretext.e, when magiltrates and perſons of 
dignity were introduced; but ſome take theſe for trage - 
dies, Did. "T'RanzaTz, when generals and officers 
| were introduced, Suet. Gramm. 21. TABERNARIX, 
when the characters were of low rank, Horat. Art. Poet. 
225. PALLIATæ, when the characters were Grecian, 
{ from pallium the robe of the Greeks MoToriz, when 
f there were a great many ſtriking incidents, much 
action, and paſſionate expreſſions. SrATARI&, when 
there was not much buſtle or ſtir, and little or nothing 
s to agitate the paſſions; and Mixræ, when ſome parts 
were gentle and quiet, and others the contrary, Terent. 
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j Heaut. prol. Donat. in Terent. Cic. Brut. 116. The re- 
. preſentations of the Atellani were called Comedie Alel- 
, lane. | 
- The actors of comedy wore a low-heeled ſhoe, called 
Soceus. 
, | Thoſe who wrote a play, were ſaid docere vel facere 
1 fabulam ; if it was approved, it was ſaid fare, ſtare redo 
p talo, placere, &c. if not, cadere, exigi, exſibilari, &c. 
$ II. TRAGEDY is the repreſentation. of ſome one 
4 ſerious and important action, in which illuſtrious per- 
n ſons are introduced, as, heroes, kings, &. written in 
. an elevated ſtyle, and generally with an ueber iſſue. 
. The great end of tragedy was to excite the paſſions, 
chiefly pity and horror; to inſpire the love of virtue 
[- and an abhorrence of vice, Cic. de Orat. i. 51. It had 
H its name, according to Horace, from dye, a goat, 
{| and gd, a ſong; becauſe a goat was the prize of the 
3 perſon who produced the beſt poem, or was the beſt 
8 actor, de Art. Poet. 220. to which Virgil alludes, Zch 
8 1. 22.3 according to others, becauſe ſuch a poem wag 
acted at the feſtival of Bacchus after vintage, to whom 
8 2 goat was then ſacrificed, as being the deſtroyer of the 
TS vines; 
ry 
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vines; and therefore it was called +p4dyalia, the: goat”; 
feng. ( Primi ludi theatrales ex Liberalibus nati ſunt, from 
the feaſts of Bacchus, Serv. ad Firg. G. ii. 381.) 

' THESPIS, a native of Attica, is ſaid to have been 
the inventor of tragedy, about 536 years before Chriſt. 
He went about with his actors from village to village in 
a cart, on which a temporary ſtage was erected, where 
they played and ſung, having their faces beſmeared 
with the lees of wine, {perund?i fecibus ora), Horat. de 
Art. Poet. 275. ; whence, according to ſome, the name 
of tragedy, (from put, vyec, new wine not refined, or 
the lees of wine, and gde, a ſinger: hence rpvypdre, a 
ſinger thus beſmeared, who threw out ſcoffs and raillery 
againſt people). 

Theſpis was cotemporary with Solon, who was a 
great enemy to his dramatic repreſentations, Plutarch. in 
yol. . 

Thefpis was ſucceeded by /Eſchylus, who erected a 
permanent ſtage, (modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis), and 
was the inventor of the maſk, (perſona), ot the long 
flowing robe, { palla, ſtola, vel ſyrma ), and of the high- 
heeled ſhoe or buſkin, { cothurnus ), which tragedians 
wore: whence theſe words are put for a tragic ſtyle, 
or for tragedy itſelf, Juvenal. viii. 229. xv. 30. 3 Mar- 
tial. iii. 20. iv. 49. v. 5. viii. 3-5 Horat. Od. ii. 1. 12. 
as ſoccus is put for comedy or a familiar ſtyle, Id. Fpi/t. 
ii. 174.3 Art. Poet. 80. 90. Nec comedia in cothurnos 
aſſurgit, nec contra tragadia ſocco ingreditur, Quinctil. 
X. 2. a 

As the ancients did not uſe breeches, the players al- 
ways wore under the tunic a'girdle or covering, (Sus- 
LIGACULUM vel SUBLIGAR verecundiæ causa), Cic. Of 
le 35-3 Juvenal. vi. 60. Martial. iii. 87. 

After AÆſchylus followed SornocrEs and Evuxier- 
ps, who brought tragedy to the higheſt perfection. 
In their time comedy began firſt to be conſidered as a 
diſtinct compoſition from tragedy ; but at Rome come- 
dy was long cultivated, before any attempt was made 
to compoſe tragedies. Nor have we any Roman trage- 
| dics 


for the apparatus itſelf, { inſtrumentum ſcenarum, 


% 
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dies extant, except a few, which bear the name of Se- 
neca. Nothing remains of the works of Ennius, Pacu- 
vius, Accius, &c. but a few fragmente. 
Every regular play, at leaſt among the Romans,' was 
divided into five acts, Horat. Art. Poet. 189. ; the ſubdi- 
viſion into ſcenes is thought to be a modern invention. 
Betwixt the acts of a tragedy were introduced a 
number of ſingers called the CHORUS, Horat. de Art. 
Poet. 193. who indeed appear to have been always preſent 
on the ſtage. The chief of them, who ſpoke for the reſt, 
was called Cheragus or Coryphæus. But CrorAcus is uſu- 
ally put for the perſon who furniſhed the dreſſes, and took 
care of all the apparatus of the ſtage, Plaut. Perſe. i. 3. 
79.3 Trinumm. iv. 2. 16. ; Suet. Aug. 70. and —— 
eſt. 
Plaut. Capt, prol.; Plin. xxxvi. 15. choragia for . 
Vitruv. v. 9.: hence falſæ choragium gloriæ, ſomething 
that one may boaſt of, Cic. ad Herenn. iv. 50. | 
The Chorus was, introduced in the ancient comedy, 
as we ſee from Ariſtophanes; but when its exceſſive li- 
cence was ſuppreſſed by law, the chorus likewiſe was fi- 
lenced, Horat. Art. Poet. 283. | 
The muſic chiefly uſed was that of the flute, which 
at firſt was ſmall and fimple, and of few holes, Horat. - 
Art. Poet. 202. ; but afterwards it was bound with braſs, 
had more notes, and a louder ſound. | 
Some flutes were double, and of various forms. 
Thoſe moſt frequently mentioned, are the Tibiæ dextre 
and /iniſtre, pares and impares, which have occaſioned 
ſo much diſputation among critics, and {till appear not 
to be ſufficiently aſcertained. The moſt probable opi- 
nion is, that the double flute conſiſted of two tubes, 
which were ſo joined together as to have but one mouth, 
and ſo were both blown at once. That which the mu- 
ſician played on with his right hand was called tibia dex- 
tra, the right-handed flute; with his left, 7ibia finiftra, 
the left-handed flute. The former had but few holes, 
and ſounded a deep ſerious baſe; the other had more 
holes, and a ſharper and more lively tone. When two 
| right 
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right or two left handed flutes were joined together, 


they were called tibiz pares dextræ, or tibie pares ſinif* 
tre: The flutes of different ſorts. were called tibiæ im- 
fares, or tibie dertræ et ſiuiſtræ. The right handed 
flutes were the ſame with what were called the Lydian 
flutes, (Tibie Lydiz), and the lett-handed with the 
Tyrian flutes, ¶ Tibiæ Tyriæ or Sarranæ, vel Serrane ). 
Hence Virgil, Biforem dat tibia cantum, i. e. biſonum, 
imparem, En. ix. 618. Sometimes the flute was crook- 
ed, Virg. nu. vii. "37. ; Ovid. Met. iii. 532. and is 
then called Tibia Phrygia or cornu, Id. de Pont. I. i. 
39 Faſt. iv. 1 11 I | 

III. PANTOMIMES, were repreſentations by 
dumb ſhew ; in which the actors, who were called by 


the ſame name with their performances, { Mimi vel 
Pantomimi), expreſſed every thing by their dancing and 


eſtures without ſpeaking, (guaci manu; hence called 
alſo Chironimi), Fuvenal. xiii. 110. vi. 63.3 Ovid. Trift, 
ii. 515. Mart. iii. 86.; Horat. i. 18. 13. ii. 2. 125. ; 
Manil. v. 474-; Suet. Ner. 54. But Pantomimi is al- 
ways put for the actors, who were likewiſe called Pla- 
nipòdes, becauſe they were without ſhoes, / excalceats ), 
Senec. Epiſt. 8.; Quinctil. v. II.; Juvenal. viii. 191. 3 
Gell. i. 11. They wore, however, a kind of wooden or 
iron ſandals, called ScABILLA or Scabella, which made 
a rattling noiſe when they danced, Cic. Cel. 27..3 Suet. 
Cal. 54. | | 
The Pantomimes are ſaid to have been the invention 
of Auguſtus; for before his time the Mimi both ſpoke 
and acted. | 
MIMUS is put both for the actor and for what he 


ated, Cic. Cal. 27.; Verr. iii. 36. Rabir. Poſt. 12.; 


Phil. ii. 27. not only on the ſtage, but elſewhere, Suet. 
Cafe 39.; Ner. 4+; Oth. 3.; Calig. 45-3 Aug. 45. Ico.; 
Sen. Ep. 80. e viii. 198. | 
The moſt celebrated writers of mimical performances 


or farces, ( mimpgraphi }, were Laberius and Publius 


Syrus, in the time of Julius Cæſar, Suct. Jul. 39. Ho- 
rat. Sat. i. 10. 6.; Gell, xvii. 14. „ 
A 'The 
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The Romans had rope-dancers (Fux AMBVULI, Schends 
zatæ vel Neurobatæ), who uſed to be introduced in the 


time of the plays Ter. Hee. prol. 4. 34-3 Juvenal. iii. 
O 


77.; and perſons who ſeemed to fly in the air, (PE rAu- 
Kis), who darted ( jactabant vel excutiebant their bo- 
dies from a machine called Petaurum, vel -us, Feſtus; 
Juvenal. xiv. 265. Manil. iii. 438. 3 Martial. ii. 86.; 
alſo interludes or muſical entertainments, called Emzo- 
LIA, Cic. Sext. 54. or ACROAMATA; but this laſt word 
is uſually put for the actors, muſicians, or repeaters 
themſelves, who were alſo employed at private enter» 
tainments, Cic. ibid.; Verr. iv. 22.; Arch. g.; Suet. 
Aug. 74+; Macrob. Sat. ii. 4. Nep. Att. 14. 

The plays were often interrupted likewiſe by the 
people calling out for various ſhews to be exhibited; 
as, the repreſentation of battles, triumphal proceſſions, 
gladiators, uncommon animals, and wild beaſts, &c. 
The noiſe which the people made on theſe occaſions, is 
compared by Horace to the rag ing of the ſea, Epiſt. II. 
i. 185. &c. In like manner, their approbation, { plat 
ſus), and diſapprobation, { fibilus, firepitut, ſremitus, cla- 
mer tonitruum, Cic. viii. 2. fiſtula paſtoritia, Att. i. 16.) 
which at all times were ſo much regarded, Cic. Piſ. 27.; 
Sext. 54. 55. 56. &c.; Horat. Od. i. 20. ii. 17. 1 

Thoſe who acted the principal parts of a play, were 
called Adores primarum partium ; the ſecond, ſecunda- 
rum partium ; the third, tertiarum, &c. Ter. Phorm. 
prol. 28. ; *Cic. in Cæcil. 15.; Aſcon. in loc. 

The actors were applauded or hiſſed as they perform- 
ed their parts, or pleaſed the ſpectators, Quinctil. vi. 
I.; Cic. Roſe. Com. 2.; Att. i. 3. 16. When the play 
was ended, an actor always ſaid PlAUDirz, Terent. & 
Plaut. | | 85 

The place where dramatic repreſentations were exhi- 
bited, was Lalled THEATRUM, a theatre, (a S:doway, 
video). In ancient times the people viewed the enter- 
tainment ſtanding; and, A. U. 599, a decree of the 
ſenate was made, prohibiting any one to make ſeats for 
that purpoſe in the city, or within a mile of it. _ the 
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ſame time a theatre, which was building by the ap- 
pointment of the cenſors, was ordered to be pulled 
down, as a thing hurtful] to good morals, (nociturum 
publicis moribus), Liv. Epit. xlviii.; Val. Max. ii. 4. 3. 

— Afterwards temporary theatres were occaſionally e- 
reted. The moſt ſplendid was that of M. AZmilius 
Scaurus, when ædile, which contained 80,0co perſons, 
and was adorned with amazing magnificence, and at an 
incredible expence, Plin. xxxvi. 15. | 

Pompey firſt reared a theatre of hewen ſtone in his ſe- 
cond conſulſnip, which contained 40, ooo; but that he 
might: not incur the animadverſion of the cenſors, he 
dedicated it as a temple to Venus, Suet. Claud. 21.3 
Tertull. de Spe. 10. There were afterwards ſeveral 
theatres, and in particular thoſe of Marcellus and Bal- 
bus, near that ob Pompey, Ovid. T rift. iii. 12. 23.; A- 
Mor. ii. 7. 3.; hence called ria theatra, the three 
theatres, Suet. Aug. 45. ; Ovid. Art. iii. 394. 

Theatres at firſt were open at top, and in exceſſive 
heat or rain coverings were drawn over them, as over 
the amphitheatre, Lucret. iv. 73-3 but in later times 
they were roofed, Stat. Sylv. iii. 5. 91. | 

Among the Greeks public aſſemblies were held in the 
theatre, Cic. Flacc. 7.; T acit. ii. 80. ; Senec. Epiſt. 108. 
And among the Romans it was uſual to ſcourge male- 
faQtors on the ſtage, Suet. Aug. 45. This the Greeks 
calleck Sta rpg et rHpadey warty. | 

The theatre was of an oblong ſemicircular form, 


like the half of an amphitheatre, Plin. xxxvi. 16. The 


benches or ſeats / gradus vel cunei) roſe above one ano- 
ther, and were diſtributed to the different orders in the 
ſame manner as in the amphitheatre. The foremoſt 
rows next the ſtage, called Orcheſtra, were aſſigned to 
the ſenators and ambaſſadors of foreign ſtates ; fourteen 
rows behind them to the equites, and the reſt to the 

eople, Suet. Aug. 44. The whole was called CAVEA. 

he foremoſt rows were called Cavea prima, or ima; 
the laſt, cavea ultima or ſumma, Cic. Senect. 14. The 
middle, cavea media, Suct. ibid. | 
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The parts of the theatre allotted to the performers, 
were called Scena, Poſiſcenium, Proſcenium, Pulpitum, 
and Orcheſtra : N 

1. SCENA, the ſcene, was adorned with columns, 
ſtatues, and pictures of various kinds, according to the 
nature of the plays exhibited, Vitruv. v. 8. to which 
Virgil alludes, Æn. i. 166. 432. The ornaments ſome- 
times were inconceivably magnificent, Val. Max. ut. 

6. ; 
: When the ſcene was ſuddenly changed by certain ma- 
chines, it was called SckNA VERSATILIs, when it was 
drawn aſide, SCENA DUCTILIS, Serv. ad Virg. G. iii. 


The ſcenery was concealed by a curtain, (AULA. 
UM vel Siparium, oftener plur -g), which, contrary to 
the modern cuſtom, was — Premebatur) when the 
play began, and raiſed (tollebatur) when the play was 
over; ſometimes alſo between the acts, Horat. Ep. ii. 1. 
189. Art. Poet. 154. ; Ovid. Met. iii. 111. Juvenal. 
vi. 167. The machine by which this was donc was 
called ExosTRa, Cic. prov. Conſ. 6. Curtains and 
hangings of tapeſtry were alſo uſed in private houſes, 
Virg. En. i. JOl.; Horat. Od. iii. 29. 15.3 Sat. ii. 8. 
54. called Aula Attalica, becauſe {aid to have been 
firlt invented at the court of Attalus, Propert. ii. 23. 
46. ; Serv. in Virg. n. i. 701. | 

2. POSTSCENIUM, the place behind the ſcene, 
where the actors dreſſed and undreſſed ; and where thoſe 
things were ſuppoſed to be done, which could not with 
propriety be exhibited on the ſtage, Horat. de Art. p. 
182.; Lucret. iv. 1178. | 

3- PROSCENIUM, the place before the ſcene, 
where the actors appeared. | 

The place where the aQors recited their parts was 
called PULPITUM ; and the place where they danced, 


ORCHESTRA, which was about five feet lower than 


the Pulpitum, Vitruv. v. 6. 
A1 
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MILITARY AFFAIRS of the 
RP 


The Romans were a nation of warriors. Every citi- 
zen was obliged to enliſt as a ſoldier when the public 
ſervice required, from the age of ſeventeen to forty-ſix ; 
nor at firſt could any one enjoy an office in the city, 
who had not ſerved ten campaigns, Po/yb. vi. 17. Eve- 
ry toot-ſoldier was obliged to ſerve twenty campaigns, 
and every horſeman ten. At firſt none of the loweſt 
claſs were enliſted as ſoldiers, nor freedmen, unleſs in 
dangerous junctures, Liv. x. 21. xxii. 11 57. But this 
was afterwards altered by Marius, Sallu/?.. Jug. 86.; 


Gell. xvi. 10. $370 
The Romans, during the exiſtence of their republic, 


were almoſt always engaged in wars; firſt with the dif- 
ferent ſtates of Italy for near 500 years, and then for 
about 200 years more in ſubduing the various countries 
which compoſed that immenſe empire. : 

The Romans never carried on any war without ſo- 
lemnly-proclaiming it. This was done by a ſet of prieſts 
called FeciaLEs. 741 $0) 

When the Romans thought themſelves injured by any 
nation, they ſent one of theſe Feciales to demand re- 
dreſs, (ad res repetendat), Liv. iv. 30. and if it was not 
immediately given, thirty-three days were granted to 
conſider the matter, after which war might be juſtly de- 
clared. Then the Fecialir again went to their confines, 
and having thrown a bloody ſpear into them, formally 


declared war againſt that nation, Liv. i. 32. After 
wards 
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wards when the empire was enlarged, and wars carried 
on with diftant nations, this ceremony was performed in 
a certain field near the city, which was called AcER 
HosTiLis, Ovid. Faſt. vi. 205. 

In the firſt ages of the republic, four legions for the 
molt part were annually raiſed, two to each conſul ; for 
two legions compoſed a conſular army. But often a 
greater number was raiſed, ten, Liv. ii. 30. vii. 35.; eigh- 
teen, xxiv. 11. ; twenty-one, xxvi. 28. xxvii. 24-3 twen- 
ty-three, xx. 1. xxvii. 38.; twenty, xxx. 2. Under Tibe- 
rius twenty-ſeven, even in time of peace, beſides the troops 
in Italy, and the forces of the allies, Tacit. Ann. iv. 5. 

The conſuls after they entered on their office, ap- 
pointed a day (diem edicebant, vel indicebant), on which 
all thoſe who were of the military age ſhould be preſent 
in the Capitol, Liv. xxvi. 31. | 

On the day appointed the conſuls, ſeated in their cu- 
rule chairs, held a levy (delectum habebant), by the af- 
filtance of the military or legionary tribunes, unleſs hin- 
dered by the tribunes of the commons, Liv. iii. 11. iv. 


1. It was determined by lot in what order the tribes 


ſhould be called. 

The conſuls ordered ſuch as they pleaſed to be citef 
out of each tribe, and every one was obliged to anſwer 
to his name under a ſevere penalty, Liv. iii. 41.; Gell. 
xi. 1.; Fal. Max. vi. 3. 4. They were careful to chuſe 
(/zgere) thoſe firſt, who had what were thought lucky 
names, (hona nomina), as, Valerius, Salvius, Statoriut, 
&c. Cic. Div. i. 45.; Feſtus in voc. Lacus Lucrinus, 
Their names were written down on tables; hence /cri- 
bere, to enliſt, to levy or raiſe. | 

In certain wars, and under certain commanders, there 
was the greateſt alacrity to enliſt, (aomina dare), Liv. 
X. 25. All. 32.; but this was not always the caſe. 
Sometimes compulſion (coercitio) was requiſite; and 
thoſe who refuſed, (refradarii, qui militiam detrecta“ 
bant), were forced to enliſt {/acramento adacti by fines 
and corporal puniſhment, (damno et virgir), Liv. iv. 53. 
vii. 4. Sometimes they were. thrown into prifon, Jhd.; 
Dionyſ. viii. x. or ſold as — Cic. Cæcin. 34. Some 
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cut off their thumbs or fingers to render themſelves un- 
fit for ſervice: Hence pol/ice trunci, poltroons. But 
this did not ſcreen them from puniſhment, Suet. Aug. 
24.; Val. Max. vi. 33. 

There were, however, ſeveral juſt cauſes of exemp- 
tion from military ſervice, ( vacaticis militiæ vel a mi. 
litia), of which the chief were, Age, {/£tas), if above 
fifty, Liv. xlii. 33. 34-3 Diſeaſe or infirmity, (morbus vel 
vitium), Suet. Aug. 24.; Office, (honor), being a magi- 
ſtrate or prieſt, . Plutarch. in Camill. verſ. fin.; Favour or 
indulgence (beneficium) granted by the ſenate or people, 
Cic. Phil. v. 19.; de nat. D. ii. 2. ; Liv. xxxix. 19. 

Thoſe alſo were excuſed who had ſerved out their 
time, (Emeriti, qui ſtipendia expleviſſent). Such as claim- 
ed this exemption, applied to the tribunes of the com- 
mons, who judged of the juſtice of their claims, (cauſas 
cognoſcebant), and interpoſed in their behalf or not as 
they judged proper. But this was ſometimes forbidden 
by a decree of the ſenate, Liv. xxxiy, 56. And the tri- 
bunes themſelves ſometimes referred the matter to the 
conſuls, Liv. xlii. 32. 33. &c. | 

In ſudden emergencies, or in dangerous wars, as a 


war in Italy, or agaiuſt the Gauls, which was called 


TUMULTUS, (gua// timor multus, vel a fumeo), Cic. 


' Phil. v. 31. ville 1.3 Quindil. vii. 3.; no regard was 
| had to theſe excuſes, ( delectus fine vacationibus habitus 


905 Liv. vii. 11. 28. viii. 20. x. 21. Two flags were 
diſplayed (vexilla ſublata vel prolata ſunt) from the Ca- 
Pitol, the one red (run), to ſummon the infantry, 
(ad pedites evocandos), and the other green, (cæruleum), 
to ſummon the cavalry, Serv. in Virg. viii. 4. 

On ſuch occaſions, as there was not time to go 


through the uſual forms, the conſul ſaid, Qu1 REMPU- 
' BLICAM SALVAM ESSE VULT, ME SEQUATUR. This 


was called CONJURATIO or evecatio, and men thus 
raiſed, CONJURATI, Liv. xxii. 38.; Cæſ. de bell. G. vii. i. 
who were not conſidered as regular ſoldiers, Liv. xlv. 2. 
Soldiers raiſed upon a ſudden alarm, {in tumultu, 
nam TUMULTUS zonnunguam levior quam bellum, Liv. ii. 
26.) were called 8SuBITARIH ( ita repentina auxilia appel. 
labant), 
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labant ), Liv. iii. 4. 30. or TumuLTuarn, Liv. xxxv. 


2. not only at Rome, but alſo in the provinces, 767d. 


& xl. 26. when the ſickly or infirm were forced to 
enliſt, who were called Caus AR, Liv. vi. 6. 

The cavalry were choſen from the body of the Equi- 
ter, and each had a horſe and money to ſupport him, 
given them by the public, Liv. i. 43. 

On extraordinary occaſions ſome Equites ſerved on 
their own horſes, Liv. v. 7. But that was not uſually 
done; nor were there, as ſome have thought, any 
horſe in the Roman army, but from the Eguiter, till 
the time of Marius, who made a great alteration in the 
military ſyſtem of the Romans. 34 

After that period the cavalry was compoſed not 
merely of Roman equites, as formerly, but of horſemen 
raiſed from Italy and the provinces; and the infantry 
conſiſted chiefly of the poorer citizens or of mercenary 
ſoldiers, which is juſtly reckoned one of the chief cauſes 
of the ruin of the republic. „ 

After the levy was completed, one ſoldier was chofin 
to repeat over the words of the military oath, (qui re- 
liquis verba ſacramenti preiret), and the reſt ſwore after 
him, (in verba ejus jurabant). Every one as he paſſed 
—_ ſaid, Irn in me, Feſtus in P&&JURATIONES, 

iv. ii. 45. 

The — of the oath does not ſeem to have been al- 
ways the ſame. The ſubſtance of it was, that they 
would obey their commander, and not deſert: their 
ſtandards, &c. Liv. iii. 20. xxii. 38.; Gell. xvi. 4» 
Sometimes thoſe below ſeventeen were a pointed to take 
pr military dach, ( farm vel um He), Liv. xxv. 


Without this oath no one could juſtly fight with the 
enemy, Cic. Off. i. 11. Heuce ſacramenta is put for a 
military life, Juvenal. xvi. 35. Livy ſays, that it was 
firſt legally exacted in the ſecond Punic war, xxit. 38. 
where he ſeems to make a diſtinction betwixt the oath 
({SACRAMENTUM) which formerly was taken voluntari- 
Iv, when the troops were embodied, and each decuria 
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of cavalry, and century of foot, ſwore among themſelves 
(inter ſe equites decuriati, pedites centuriati conjurabant), 
to act like good ſoldiers, (/e fugæ ac formidinis ergo non 
abituros, neque ex ordine receſſuros), and the oath (Jus- 
JURANDUM) which was exacted by the military tribunes 
after the levy, (ex voluntario inter ipſos federe a tribuni 
ad legitimam jurigjurand: actionem tranſlatum). | 

On occaſion of a mutiny, the military oath was taken 
anew, Liv. xxviii. 29. | 

Under the emperors the name of the prince was in- 
ſerted in the military oath, Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 31. 

On certain occaſions perſons were ſent up and down 
the country to raiſe ſoldiers, called CONQUISITO. 
RES, and the force uſed for that purpoſe, CokRcIrI0O 
vel Conquifitio, a preſs or impreſs, Liv. xxi. 11. Xxiii. 
32.; Cic, de Prov. Conf. 2.; Att. vii. 21. ; Hiſt. de Bell. 
Alex. 2. Sometimes particular commiſſioners (frium- 
virt) were appointed for that purpoſe, Liv. xxv. 5. 

Veteran ſoldliers who had ſerved out their time, were 
often induced again to enliſt, who were then called E- 
VOCATI, Liv. xxxvil. 4.; Cic. Fam. iii. 7.; Cafe bell. 
siv. iii. $3.3 Salluſt. Fug. 84. Galba gave this name to 
a body of equiter, whom he appointed to guard his per- 
ſon, Suet. Galb. to.. The Evacati were exempted from 
all the drudgery of military ſervice, (cæterorum immu- 
nes, niſi propulſandi hoſtis), Tacit. Annal. i. 36. 

After Latium and the ſtates of Italy were ſubdued, 
or admitted into alliance, they always furniſhed at leaſt 
an equal number of infantry with the Romans, and the 


double of cavalry, Liv. viii. 8. xxii. 36. ſometimes. 


more. (See p. 70.) The conſuls, when about to make 
a levy, ſent them notice what number of troops they 
required, (Ad ſocios Latinumque nomen ad milites ex for- 
mula accipiendos mittunt, ar ma, tela, alia parari jubent, 
Liv. xxii. 57.) and at the ſame time appointed the day 
and place of aſſembling, («bi convenirent),, Liv. xxxiv. 
56. xxxvii. 

The forces of the allies ſeem to have been raiſed 


{feripts vel conſeripti), much in the ſame manner with 


thoſe 
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thoſe of the Romans. They were paid by their own - 


ſtates, Liv. xxvii. 11. and received nothing from the 
Romans but corn; on which account _ had a pay- 
maſter (Quæſtor) of their own, Polyb. 6. But when all 
the Italians were admitted into the freedom of the city, 
their forces were incorporated with thoſe of the repu- 
blic. 

The troops ſent by foreign kings and ſtates were 
called auxiliaries, (AUXILIARES milites vel Auxi- 
IIA, ab auger, Cic. Att. vi. 5.; Varr. & Feſt.). 

They uſually received pay and clothing from the re- 
public, although they 13 were ſupported by 
thoſe who ſent them. | 

The firſt mercenary ſoldiers in the Roman army, are 
ſaid to have been the Celtiberians in Spain, A. U. 537, 
Liv. xxiv. 49. But theſe muſt have been different from 
the auxiliaries, who are often mentioned before that 
time, Liv. xxi. 45. 48. 55. 56. xxii. 22. 

Under the emperors the Roman armies were in a 
great meaſure compoſed of foreigners ; and the provin- 
ces ſaw with regret the flower of their youth carried off 
for that purpole, T acit. Hit. iv. 14.; Agric. 31. 

Each diſtrict was obliged to furniſh a certain number 
of men, in proportion to its extent and opulence. 


DIVISION of the Troops in the Roman Army; their 
Arms, Officers, and Dreſs. 


After the levy was completed, and the military oath 
adminiſtered, the troops were formed into legions, 


(LEGIO a legendo, guia milites in delectu legebantur, 


Varro). 


Each legion was divided into ten cohorts, each co- 


hort into three manples, and each maniple into two cen - 
turies, (MANIPULUS, ex manipulo vel faſciculo feni, 
Paſte vel perticæ longe alligato, quem pro figno primum ge- 
rebat, Ovid. Faſt. ni. 11,7.). So that there were thirty 


maniples, and fixty centuries in a legion, Gell. xvi. 4.3 
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and if there had always been 100 men in each century, 
as its name imports, the legion would have confiſted of 
6000 men. But this was not the caſe. 

The number of men in a legion was different at dif- 
ferent times, Liv. vii. 25. viii. 8. xxvi. 28. xxix. 24. 
xIti. 31. xliii. 12.; Cæſ. B. C. iii. 106.; B. Al. 69. In 
the time of Polybius it was 4200. | 

There were uſually zoo cavalry joined to each le- 
gion, called JUSTUS EQUITATUS, or ALA, id. 


They were divided into ten farmæ or troops; and each 


7urma into three decuriæ, or bodies of ten men. 

The different kinds of infantry which compoſed the 
legion were three, the Haftati, Principes, and Triarit. 

The HASTATI were ſo called, becauſe they firſt 
fought with long ſpears, (haſte), which were afterwards 
laid aſide as inconvenient, Varro de Lat. ling. iv. They 
conſiſted of young men in the flower of life, and formed 
the firſt line in battle, Liv. viii. 8. 


The PRINCIPES were men of middle age in the vi- 


gour of life; they occupied the ſecond line. Anciently 
they ſeem to have been poſted firſt; whence their name, 
Tbid. | : 

The TRIARII were old foldiers of approved valour, 
who formed the 7/ird line; whence their name. They 
were alſo called PILANI, from the Pilum or javelin 
which they uſed ; and the Haſtati and Principes, who 
ſtood before them, ANTEPILANIL. 

There was a fourth kind of troops called VELI- 
TES, from their ſwiftneſs and agility, (a volando vel 
velacitate), the light-armed ſoldiers, (milites levis arma - 
ture, vel expediti, vel levis armatura), firſt inſtituted in 
the ſecond Punic war, I iv. xxvi. 4 They were not 
formed into cohorts nor maniples, and had no certain 
poſt aſſigned them ; but fought in ſcattered parties 
where occaſion required, uſually before the lines. To 
them were joined the flingers and archers, (FUNDI- 
TORES Bahkares, Achai, &c. Liv. xxi. 21. xxviil. 37. 
XXXVitle 21. 29.3 SAGITTARII Cretenſes, Ariber, 
& c. Liv. xxxvii. 40. xlii. 35. | 
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The light-armed troops were anciently called Feren+ 
tarii, Rorarii, and, according to ſome, Accenfi, Others 
make the Accenſi ſupernumerary ſoldiers, who attended 
the army to ſupply the place of thoſe legionary foldiers 
who died or were ſhin, Feſtus in Abscirrirm; Varro. 
In the mean time, however, they were ranked among 
the light-armed troops. ä 

The ſoldiers were often denominated, eſpecially un- 
der the emperors, from the number of the legion in 
which they were; thus, Primani, the ſoldiers of the 
firſt legion; Secundani, Tertiani, Quartani, Quintani, 
Decimani, ' Tertiadecimani, Viceſimani, Duodeviceſmmani, 
Duo et viceſimani, &c. T acit. Hiſt. iv. 36. 37. iii. 27. 
v. I.;3 Suet. Jul. 70. 

The Pelites were equipped with bows, ſlings, ſeven 
javelins or ſpears with ſlender points like arrows, ſo 
that when thrown, they bent and could not eaſily be 
returned by the enemy, (quorum relum inhabile ad re- 
mittendum imperitis ), Liv. xxiv. 34. A Spaniſh 
ſword having both edge and point, (quo ca/im et pundtim 
petebant, Liv.) a round buckler (paxmay about three 
feet in diameter, made of wood and covered with lea- 
ther; and a helmet or caſk for the head, {GALEA 
vel Galerus), generally made of the ſkin of ſome wild 
beaſt to appear the more terrible. 

The arms of the Haftati, Principes, and Triarii, 
both defenſive (arma ad tegendum) and offenſive (Tela 
ad petendum) were in a great meaſure the ſame : 

——-1. An oblong ſhield (SCUTUM) with an iron 
bois (umBo) jutting out in the middle, four feet long 
and two feet and a half broad, made of wood, joined 
together with little plates of- iron, and the whole co- 
vered with a bull's hide: Sometimes a round fhield 
(CLyeevs) of a ſmaller ſize. 

— 2, A head piece (GALEA vel Cafis v. -ida) of 
braſs or iron, coming down to the ſhoulders, but lea- 
ving the face uncovered, Flor. iv. 2.3 whence the com- 
mand of Cæſar at the battle of Pharſalia, which in a 
great meaſure determined the fortune of the day, Fa- 
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CIEM FERI,. MILES, Flor. ive 2. Upon the top of the } 
helmet was the creſt, (Cr1sTa), adorned wit plumes 1 
of feathers of various colours. 


——3. A coat of mail, (LORICA) generall made . 


of leather, covered with plates of iron in the form of t 
ſcales or iron rings twiſted within one another like 6 
chains, ( hamis conſerta). Inſtead of the coat of mail, f 
moſt uſed only a plate of braſs on the breaſt, (thorax T 
| vel pectorale). 
. — 4. Greaves for the legs, (OC RE), Liv. ix. c 
It 40. ; tegmina crurum, Virg. En. xi. 777. ſometimes on- n 
i ly on the right leg, Yeget. i. 20. and a kind of ſhoe or 1 
4 covering for the feet, called Caliga, ſet with nails, P 
Ji Fuvenal. xvi. 24. uſed chiefly by the common ſoldiers, b 
i (gregarii vel manipulares milites ), whence the Emperor fo 
j Caligula had his name, Suet. Cal. ix. 52. ; Tacit. Annal. 
1 i. 41.; Cic. Att. ii. 3. Hence Caligatus, a common 6 
11 ſoldier, Suet. Aug. 25. Marius a caliga ad conſulatum A 
5 perductus, from being a common ſoldier, Senec. de ben. ri 
| (i; | v. 16. 
A! . A ſword and two long javelins, (PiLa). th 
|; The cavalry at firſt uſed only their ordinary clothing m 
. for the ſake of agility, that they might more eaſily an 
Fil mount their horſes, for they had no flirrups, (STariz 
| bk vel STAPEDA, as they were afterwards called), When at 
WT. they were firſt uſcd is uncertain. There is no mention 
1 of them in the claſſics, nor do they appear in the an- of 
Ns cient coins and ſtatues. Neither had the Romans or, 
100 ſaddles ſuch as ours, but certain coverings of cloth pr, 


Yi (veſtis ſtragula) to ſit on, called EPHIPPIA, Horat. vii 
| Ep. i. 14. 44. with which a horſe was ſaid to be con- pr 
| STRATUS, . iv. xxi. 54 Theſe the Germans detpiſed, ch 

it Caf. B. G. iv. 2. The Nunudian horſe had no bridles, leg 


| J. iv. xxxv. 11. | | by 
hit But the Roman cavalry afterwards imitated the man- am 
i ner of the Greeks, and were armed much in the ſame (or 
1 manner with the foot. ci] 


Horſemen armed cap. a. pid, that is, completely from 
| head nip 
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head to foot, were called LoxicaTi or CATAPHRACTI, 
Liv. XXXV. 48. xxxvii. 40. 

In each legion there were ſix military tribunes (See 
p. 196.) who commanded under the conſul, each in his 
turn, uſually month about, Liv. xl. 41.; Herat. Sat. i. 
6. 48. Under the emperors they were choſen chiefly 
from among the ſenators and equites ; hence called Lav» 
TICLAV11 and ANGUSTICLAVIl, Suet. Oth. 10. | 

The tribunes choſe the officers who commanded the 
centuries (CEnTUR1ONES vel ordinum dudtores), from a- 
mong the common ſoldiers, according to their merit, 
Liv. xlii. 34+; Cafe vi. 39. 3 Lucan. i. 645. vi. 145. 
But this office (centurionatus) was ſometimes diſpoſed of 
by the conſul or proconſul through favour, and even 
for money, Cic. Piſ. 36. > | - 4 

The badge of a centurion was a vine-rod or ſapling, 
(viTis) Tacit. i. 23. Juvenal. viii. 247. Ovid. 1.3 
Art. Am. 527.; hence vite donari, to be made a centu- 
rion; vitem poſcere, to alk that office, Juvenal. xiv. 193. 

There were two centurions in each maniple called by 
the ſame name, but diſtinguiſhed by the title prior for- 
mer, and poſterior latter, becauſe the one was choſen 
and ranked before the other. | | 

Under the emperors perſons. were made centurions all 
at once through intereſt, Dis, lit. 

The centurion of the firſt century of the firſt maniple 
of the Triarii, was called Centurio primi pili, vel primi 
ordinis, Liv. xxv. 19. of Primus pilus, primipilus, or 
primopilus, Cal. B. G. ii. 25. alſo primus centurio, Liv, 
Vit. 41.; Dux legionis, (6 3yiuar tov Hd voc), Dionyſ. He 
preſided over all the other centurions, and had the 
charge of the eagle C aqui/a}, or chief ſtandard of the 
legion, Tacit. Hift. iii. 22. Val. Max. i. 6. 11. wheres 
by he obtained both profit and dignity, — ranked 
among the equzzes, Juvenal. xiv. 197.; Martial. 1. 32.; 
Ovid. Amor. iii. 8. 10. He had a place in the coun- 
eil of war with the conſul and tribunes. | 7 

The centurion of the ſecond century of the firſt ma- 
niple of the Triarii, was called Primipilus poſterior : — 

; (4 
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the two centurions of the ſecond maniple of Triarii, 
Prior centurio, and poſterior centurio ſecundi pili ; and ſo 
on to the tenth, who was called Centurio decimi pili, 
prior et poſterior. In like manner Primus princeps, ſe- 
cundus princeps, &c. Primus haſtatus,' &c. hus there 
was a large field for promotion in the Roman army, 
from a common ſoldier to a centurion ; from being the 
loweſt centurion of the tenth maniple of Haftati, { deci- 
_ haſlatus poſterior), to the rank of Primipilus, Liv, 
xlii. 34. 
The centurions choſe each two aſſiſtants or lieute- 
nants, called OPFIONES, UVragi, or Succenturiones, 
Liv. viii. 8. Feſtus in Orrio; and two ſtandard-bearers 
or enſigns, (SIGNIFERT vel Pexillarii), Liv. v. 8. 
xxxv. 5. ; Tacit. Ann. ii. 8 1.; Hiſt, i. 41. iii. 17.3 Cice 
Divin. i. 77. 1 
. Each Turma had three DECURIONES or com- 
manders of ten, but he who was firſt elected command- 
ed the troop. Each decurio had an optio or deputy un- 
der him, Varro de Lat. ling. iv. 16. * 
The troops of the allies (which, as well as the horſe, 
were called AL, from their being ſtationed on the 
wings, Liv. xxxi. 21.3 Gell. xvi. 4.) had præfects 
(PRAFECTI) appointed them, who commanded in 
the ſame manner as the legionary tribunes, Cæſ. B. G. 
i. 39.; Suet. Aug. 38.; Claud. 35.; Plin. Epiſt. x. 19. 
A third part of the horſe, and a fifth of the foot 
of the allies were ſelected and poſted near the conſul, 
under the name of. ExT&aorDINAR11, and one troop 
called ABLECTr or Selecti, to ſerve as his life-guards, 
Liv. xxxv.$5.; Polyb. vi. 34 | | 
It is probable that the arms and inferior officers of 
the allied troops were much the ſame with thoſe of the 
Romans. f t | ; x 
Two legions, with the due number of cavalry, (cum 
fuſto equitatu), and the allies, formed what was called a 
conſular army, about 20,000 men, Liv. x. 25.; in the 
time of Polybius, 18,600, Polyb. vi. | 
The conſul appointed lieutenant-generals (LEGA- 
T1) under him, one or more, according to the import- 
| ance 
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ance of the war, Liv. ii. 29. 59. iv. 17. x. 40. 43, Kc. ; 


Sall. Cat. 59. Fug. 28.; Caf. de bell. civ. ii. 17. iii. 51. 

When the conful performed any thing in perſon, he 
was ſaid to do it by his own conduct and auſpices, (duc- 
tu et auſpicio ſuo) ; but if his /egatus or any other perſon 
did it by his command, it was ſaid to be done auſpicio 
conſults et ductu legati, by the auſpices of the conſul and 
conduct of the /zgatus. In this manner the emperors 
were ſaid to do every thing by their auſpices, although 
they remained at Rome, Liv. xli. 17. 28. Ductu Ger- 
manici, auſpiciis T iberij, Tacit. Annal. it. 41.; Horat. 
Od. iv. 14. 33+; Ovid. T rift. ii. 173. 

The military robe or cloak of the general was called 
PALUDAMENTUM, or Chlamys, of a ſcarlet co-, 
lour bordered with purple ; ſometimes worn alſo by the 
chief officers, Liv. i. 26. ;; Plin. xvi. 3.; Tacit. Ann. 
xii. 56. cum paludatis ducibus, officers in red coats, Ju- 
venal. vi. 399. and, according to ſome, by the lictors 
who attended the conſul in war, Liv. xli. 10. xlv. 39. 

The military cloak of the officers and ſoldiers was 
called SAGUM, an open robe drawn over the other 
clothes and faſtened with a claſp, Suet. Aug. 26. oppo- 
ſed to foga the robe of peace. When there was a war 
in Italy, (in tumultu ), all the citizens put on the /a- 
gum: Hence Eft in ſagis civitas, Cic. Phil. viii. 11. ; 
ſumere ſaga, ad ſaga ire; et redire ad togas, Id v. 12. 
x1v. 1. alſo put for the general's robe; thus, Punico 
lugubre mutavit ſagum, i. e. depoſuit coccineam chlamyden 
Antonius, et accepit nigram, laid afide his purple robe 
and put on mourning, Horat. Epod. ix. 27. 


DISCIPLINE of the Ronans, their Marches and 


Encampments. 


The diſcipline of the Romans was chiefly conſpicu- 
ous in their marches and encampments. They never 
paſſed a night, even in the longeſt marches, without 
pitching a camp, and fortifying it with a * 85 1 
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ditch, Liv. xliv. 39. Perſons were always ſent before 
to chufe and mark out a proper place for that purpoſe. 
{caftra metari). Hence called METATORES; thus, 
Alteris caſtris vel ſecundit, is put for altero die, the ſe- 
cond day; tertiis caſtris, quintis caſtris, &c. Tacit. 
Hiſt. iii 5. iv. 71.; Cæſ. B. G. vii. 36. f 

When an army ſtaid but one night in the ſame 
camp, or even two or three nights, it was fimply call- 
ed Caſtra, and in later ages MANSIO ; which word is 


alſo put for the journey of one day, Plin xii 4. or 


for an inn, Suet. Tit. 10.; as erayui among the Greeks, 

When an army remained for a conſiderable time in 
the ſame place, it was called Caſtra STATIVA, a 
ſtanding camp; ESTIVA, a ſummer camp; and HY- 
BERNA, a winter camp, which was firft uſed in the 
fiege of Veji, Liv. v. 2. 

The winter quarters of the Romans were ſtrongly 
fortified, and furniſhed, particularly under the emperors, 
with every accommodation like a city, as ſtorehouſes 
{armaria), work-ſhops / fabrice ), an infirmary [ vale- 
tudinarium }, &c. . from them many towns in 
Europe are ſuppoſed to have had their origin; in Eng- 
land particularly, thoſe whoſe names end in ce/ter or 
cheſter. - 
The form of the Roman camp was a ſquare, ( gua- 
drata), and always of the ſame figure. In later ages, 
in imitation of the Greeks, they ſometimes made it cir- 
cular, or adapted it to the nature of the ground, Vegei. 
Tt was ſurrounded with a ditch (rose), uſually nine 
feet deep and twelve feet broad, and a rampart (VAL- 
LUM), compoſed of the earth dug from the ditch 
(AGGER), and ſharp ſtakes { ſudes, VALLI vel pa- 
Ii) tuck into it, Virg. G. ii. 25.; Cæſ. B. Civ. ii. 1. 


15. 

| The camp had four gates, one on each ſide, called 

Porta PRATORIA, vel Extraordinaria, next the e- 

nemy, Liv. xl. 27. DECUMANA, oppoſite to the 

former, ( ab tergo caſtrorum et boſti averſa, vel ab hefte), 

Liv. iii. 5. x. 32.3 Cæſ. B. G. ii. 24-3 Civ. 1 79. 
orca 
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Porta PRINCIPALIS' DEXTRA and PRINCIPALIS sixis- 


uA, Liv. xl. 27. 
The camp was divided into two parts, called the up- 

erco in 
The upper part pars caftrorum ſuperior }, was that 


next the Porta Pretoria, in which was the general's tent 


(ducis tabernaculum), called PRALTORIUM, alfo Av- 


GURALE, Tacit. Annal. ii. 13. xv. 30. or AUGUSTALE, 


Quinctil. viii. 2. with a ſufficient ſpace around for his re- 
tinue, the prætorian cohort, & c. On one ſide of the Pre- 
tarium were the tents of the lieutenant generals, and on 
the other that of the Quæſtor, QUAESTORIUM, which 
ſeems anciently to have been near the porta decumana, 
hence called Puzftoria, Liv. x. 32. xxxiv. 47. Hard by 
the quieſtor's tent was the FORUM, called alſo QuixTa- 
va, where things were fold and meetings held, Liv. xli. 
2.3; Suet, Ner. 26. In this part of the camp were alfo 
the tents of. the tribunes, prefects of the allies, the E- 
vocati, Ablecti, and Extraordinarii, both horſe and foot. 
But in what order they were placed does not appear 


from the claſſics. We * know that a particular 


place was aſſigned both to officers and men, with which 
they were all perfectly acquainted. 

The lower part of the camp was ſeparated from the 
upper by a broad open _ which extended the whole 
breadth of the camp, call 


either adminiſtered juſtice or harangued the army, Ta- 


cit. Annal. i. 67. ; Hiſt. iii. 13. where the tribunes held 


their courts [ura reddebant}, Liv. xxviii. 24. and pu- 
niſhments were inflicted, Suet. Oth. 1.; Aug. 24.; Liv. 
viii. 32. ix. 16. ; the principal ſtandards of the army, 
and the altars of the gods ſtood, Tacit. Annal. i. 39. 
alſo the images of the emperors, Id. iv. 2. xv. 49. b 

which the ſoldiers ſwore, Liv. xxvi. 48.; Horat. © 

iv. 5.3 Ep. ii. . 16. and depoſited their money at the 
ſtandards, (ad vel apud ſigna), as in a ſacred place, 


Suct. Dam. 7. each a m— part of his pay and the half 
= SE” DIET uf 


8 > 


ed PRINCIPIA, Liv. vii. 12. 
where the {ribunal of the general was erected, when he 
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of a donative, which was not reſtored-till the end of the 
war, Veget. ii. 20. | 

In the lower part of the camp the troops were diſpo- 
ſed in this manner: The cavalry in the middle, on both 
ſides of them the Triarii, Principes, and Haſtati ; next 
to them on both ſides were the cavalry and foot of the 
allies, who, it is obſervable, were always poſted in ſe- 
parate places, leſt they ſhould form any plots / ne quid 
novæ rei molirentur by being united. It is not agreed 
what was the place 4 the Felitet. They are ſuppoſed 
to have occupied the empty ſpace betwixt the rampart 
and the tents, which was 2co feet broad. The — 
may be ſaid of the ſlaves (CAL ONES vel ſervi) and re- 
tainers or followers of the camp, (Lixz, gui exercitum 
ſequebantur, quaſtis gratia, Feſtus.) Iv. xxiii. 16. 
Theſe were little uſed in ancient times. A common 
ſoldier was not allowed a ſlave, but the officers were, 
Salluſt. Fug. 45 The Lixe were ſometimes altogether 
prohibited, Ibid. At other times they ſeem to have 
{taid without the camp, in what was called Procts- 
TRIA, ( xdificia extra caſtra), Feſlus.; Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 22. 

The tents { tentoria } were covered with leather or 


ſkins extended with ropes: hence ſub pellibus hiemare, 


Flor. i. 12. 

In each tent were uſually ten ſoldiers, with their de- 
canus or petty officer who. commanded them, gut is 
prefuit ); which was properly called Confuntrniun, 
and they Contubernales, Hence young noblemen under 
the general's particular care, were ſaid to ſerve in his 
tent, { contubernio ejus militare), and were called his 
ConTUBERNALES, Suet. Jul. 42.3 Cic. Cel. 30.; Planc. 


21.; Salluſt. Jug. 64. The centurions and ftandard- 


bearers were poſted at the head of their companies, 
The different diviſions of the troops were ſeparated 
by intervals, called Viæ. Of theſe there were five long; 
wiſe, (in longum J, i. e. running from the decuman to- 
wards the prætorian ſide; and three acroſs, one in the low- 


er part of the camp, called Quintana, and two in the up- 


per, namely, the Principia already deſcribed, and _ 
otner 
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other betwixt the Pretorium and the Pretorian gate. 


The rows of tents betwixt the viz were called STRIG2®. 

vad.) | 
, In pitching the camp, different diviſions of the army 
were appointed to execute different parts of the work, 
under the inſpection of the tribunes and centurions, 
Juvenal. viii. 147. as they likewiſe were during the en- 
campment to perform different ſervices, { minifteria J, to 
procure water, forage, wood, &c. From theſe certain 
perſons were exempted, { immunes operum militarium, in 
unum pugneg laborem reſervati, Liv. vii. 7.) either by 
law or cuſtom, as the Eguzites, Val. Max. ii. 9. 7. the 
Evocati and veterans, Tacit. Annal. i. 36. or by the fa- 
vour ( beneficio ) of their commander; hence called B- 
NEFICIARIH, Fett. Caf B. C. i. 75. But afterwards 
this exemption uſed to be purchated from the centu- 
rions, which proved moſt pernicious to military diſei- 
line, Tacit. Ann. i. 17.3 Hit. i. 46. The ſoldiers ob- 
liged to perform thoſe ſervices were called Munirices, 
Veget. ii. 7. 19. | : | 

Under the emperors there was a particular officer in 
each legion who had the charge of the camp, called 
Pk &FECTUS CASTKORUM, Tacit. Ann. i. 20. xiv. 37. 
Hiſt. ii. 29.; Vepet. ii. 10. 


certain number of maniples were appointed to keep 
guard at the gates, on the rampart, and in other places 
of the camp, before the Prætorium, the tents of the Le- 
gati, Quæſtor, and Tribunes, both by day and by night, 
{ agere excubias vel ſlationes et vigilias }, who were chan- 
ged every three hours. 

Excus1z denotes watches either by day or by night; 
V161t1x, only by night. Guards placed before the gates 
were properly called STATiONEs, on the rampart CusTo- 
DIE, Liv. xxv. 40. xliv. 33. But flatio is alſo put for 
any poſt : hence Vetat Pythagoras inj uf imperatoris, id 
%, Dei, de prafedio et ſtatione vitæ decedere, Cic. Sen. 
20. Whoever deſerted his ſtation was puniſhed with | 
death, Surf. Aug. 24» 
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Every evening before the watches were ſet, { ante- 
guam vigilie Aren „ the watch - word {( fymbilum) 
or private ſignal, by which they might diſtinguiſh friends 
from foes, was diſtributed through the army by. means 
of a ſquare tablet of wood in the form of a die, called 
TESSERA from its four corners, (raps, A, guatuor). 
On it was inſcribed whatever word or words the gene- 
ral choſe, which he ſeems to have varied every night. 

A frequent watch-word of Marius was LAR Devs; 
of Sulla, Aror Lo Dxrrnicus; and of Cæſar, Venus 
GeniTRIX, &c. Serv. ad Virg.; En. vii. 637. It was 
given tefſera data et) by the general to the tribunes 
and prefects of the allies, by =o to the centurions, 
and by them to the ſoldiers. The perſon who carried 
the Teſſera from the tribunes to the centurions, was 
called T'ess$ERAR1US,' Tacit. Hi. i. 25+ | 

Every evening when the general diſmiſſed his chief 
officers and friends, (cum PR rOIiu dimittebat ), af- 
ter giving them his commands, all the trumpets ſound- 
ed, Liv xxx. 5. Avi. 15. xi. 54, XXxxii. 8. 

12 due manner ano tus particuer Commanas ot dis 
general were made known to the troops, Liv. vii. 35. 
ix. 32. xxvii. 46. xxviii. 14+ 3 Suck. Galb. 6. which 
ſeems likewiſe ſometimes to have been done wing voce, 
Liv. xliv. 33. | 
4 Certain perſons were every night appointed to go 
it (circumire vel obire) round the watches ; hence called 
Fil CixcuvitarEs, vel Circitoress This ſeems to have been 
fig at firſt done by the equites, Liv. xxii. 1. and tribunes, 
Wl Id. xxviii. 24.3 on extraordinary occaſions by the /ega- 

170 ti and general himſelf, Salla. Jug. 45. At laſt parti- 
ut cular perſons were choſen for that purpoſe by the tri- 
5 bunes, HVeget. iii. 8. | 

| { The Romans uſed only wind-inſtruments of muſic in 
04 the army. Theſe were the T'UBA, ſtraight like our 
1 trumpet; CORNU the horn, bent almoſt round; 
BUCCINA, fimitar to the horn, uſed always by the 
watches; {IVTUUS, the clarion, bent a little at the 


. end, like the augur's ſtaff or /ituus; all of braſs: 
1 Whence 
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Whence thoſe who blew them were called ANEATO- 
RES, Suet. Ful. 32. The Tuba was uſed as a ſignal 
for the foot, the Lituus for the horſe, Acron. ad Ho- 
rat. Od. i. 1. 23+3 but they are ſometimes confounded, 
Virg. An. vi. 167. and both called Concha, becauſe firſt 
made of ſhells, Id. 171. _ | 
The ſignal was given for changing the watches (vi- 
gilits mutandis) with a trumpet or horn, (buccind), Liv. 
vii. 35. 3 hence ad tertian buccinam, for vigiliam, xxvi. 
15. and the time was determined by hour-glaſſes, {per 
clepſydras), Veget. iii. 8. See p. 254. 
A principal part of the diſcipline of the camp con- 
ſiſted in exerciſes, (whence the army was called Exex- 
ciTus), walking and running {decur/rs) completely 
armed, Liv. xxiii. 35. xXxvi 51. xxix. 22.3 leaping, 
ſwimming, Suet. Aug. 64.; vaulting (/a/ztio) upon hor- 
ſes of wood, Veget. i. 18.; ſhooting the arrow, and 
throwing the javelin; attacking a wooden figure of a 
man as a real enemy, (exercitia ad palum, vel PALAxIA), 
Juvenal. vi. 246. ; the carrying of weights, &c. Virg. 
G. iii. 346. 3 
When the general —_— proper to decamp, (cafira 
movere), he gave the ſignal for collecting their baggage, 
(calligendi vaſa), whereupon all took down their tents, 
(tabernacula detendehant), but not till they ſaw this 
done to the tents of the general and tributies, Polyb. vi. 
upon the next ſignal they put their baggage on the 
beaſts of burden, and upon the third fignal began to 
march; firſt the extraordinarii and the allies: of the 
right wing with their baggage, then the legions, and 
laſt of all the allies of the left wing, with a party of 
horſe in the rear, (ad agmen cogendum, i. e. colligendum, 
to prevent ſtraggling), and ſometimes on the flanks, in 
ſuch order (compo/ito agmine, nom itineri magis apto, quan 
prelio) that they might readily be formed into the line 
of battle if an enemy attacked them. X 
An army in cloſe array was called AGMEN PILATUM, 
Serv. in Virg. En. xii. 121. When under no apprehen- 
hon of an enemy, they were leſs guarded, (agmine in- 
331 caulo, 
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cauto, i. e. minus munito, ut inter pacatos ducebat, ſc. con- 


Jul), Liv. xXxxv. 4 | | 7 
The form of the march, however, varied according 


to circumſtances and the nature of the ground, Liv. 
xxxv. 4. 27. 28. It was ſometimes diſpoſed into a 
ſquare, (AGmten QUADRATUM); with the baggage in 
the middle, Liv. xxxt. 37. xxxix. 30.3 Hirt. de bell, 
Gall vac 8.3 Tack. Ann i , 1068 | 

Scouts [ ſpeculatores) were always fent before to re- 
connoitre the ground, (ad omnia exploranda), Suet. Jul. 
58.; Sall. Zug. 46. A certain Kind of ſoldiers under 
the emperors were called SPECULATORES,' Tactt. 
Hit i. 24. 25. 27. ii. 11. 33. 73.3 Suet. Claud. 35.; 
Orb. 5. N . 

The ſoldiers were trained with great care to obſerve 
the military pace { gradu militari incedere), and to fol- 
low the ſtandards, (na ſequi). For that purpoſe, 
when encamped,- they were led out thrice a month, 
ſometimes ten, ſometimes twenty miles, lefs or more, as 
the general inclined. They uſually marched at the 
rate of twenty miles in five hours, ſometimes with a 
quickened pace {gradu vel agmine citats) twenty-four 
miles in that time, Veget. i. . © 

The load which. a Roman foldier carried is almoſt in- 
credible, Virg. G. iii. 346.; Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 10. 
victuals (cibaria\, for fifteen days, Cic. Tuſc. ii. 15. 16. 
ſometimes more, Liv. Epit. 57. uſually corn, as being 
lighter, ſometimes dreſt food, (cefus cibus), Liv. iii. 27. 
utenſils, (utern/ilia), a ſaw, a baſket, a mattock, (ru- 
trum), an ax, a hook, and leathern thong, (/alx et lo- 
rum ad pabulandum), a chain, a pot, &c. Liv. xxviii. 
45+; Horat. Epod. ix. 13.; fakes, uſually three or 
four, ſometimes twelve, Liv. iii. 27. the whole amount- 
ing to ſixty pound weight, beſides arms; for a Roman 
ſoidier confidered theſe not as a burden, but as part of 
hinitelf, (arma membra milites ducebant\, Cic. 25 6. ii. 
16. 

Under this load they commonly marched twenty 
miles a-day, ſometimes more, Yeget. i. 10. 


There 
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There were beaſts of burden for carrying the tents 
mills, baggage, &c. (JUMENTA SARCINARIA, Caf. B. C. 
i. 81.) . The ancient Romans rarely uſed waggons, as 
being more cumberſome, Sall.. Fug. 4. 5 

The general uſually marehed in the eentre, ſometimes 
in the rear, or where- ever his preſence was neeeſſary, 
3 | | Moc | 4 

When they came near the place of encampment, ſome 
tribunes and centurions, with proper perfons appointed 
for that ſervice, (cum metatoribus), were ſent hefore to 
mark out the ground, and aſſign to each their proper 
quarters, which they did, by erecting flags (vexslla) of 
different colours in the ſeveral parts. 


The place for the general's tent was marked with a 


white flag; and when it was once fixed, the places of 
the reſt followed of courſe, as being aſcertained and 
known. When the troops came up, they immediately 
ſet about making the rampart," (valium jaciebant), while 
part of the army kept guard (prefidium agitabant\, to 
prevent ſurpriſe. e camp was always marked out in 
the ſame manner, and fortified, if they were to con- 
tinue in it only for a fingle night. ' "2 E691 


The Order of B A TTL E, and the | different . 
STANDARDS. 


The Roman army was uſually drawn up in three 
lines, (triplice acte, vel triplicibus ſubidiis, Salluſt. Jug. 
49.), each ſeveral rows deep. | | 

The Haftati were placed in the firſt line; (in prima 


acie, vel in principiis) ; the Principes in the ſecond ; and 


the Triarii or Pilani in the third; at proper diſtances 
from one another. The Principes are ſuppoſed ancient- 
ly to have {ſtood foremoſt : Hence po? principia, behind 
the firſt line, Ter. Eun. iv. 7. 11. ; Liv. ii. 65. iii. 22. 
viii. 10. Tranſvorſis principiis, the front or firſt line be- 
ing turned into the flank, Salliſt. Fug. 49. I iv. viii. 8. 
xxxvii. 39. N a 


— 
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A maniple of each kind of troops was placed be- 
hind one another, ſo that each legion had ten maniples 
in front. They were not 2 directly behind one 
another as on march, (agmine guadrato), but obliquely, 
in the form of what is called a Qaincunx, Virg. 8. ii. 
279. unleſs when they had to contend with elephants, 
as at the battle of Zama, Polyb. et Appian.; Liv. xxx, 
33. There were certain intervals or ſpaces (VI), 
not only betwixt the lines, but likewiſe betwixt the 
maniples. WT 

The Yelites were placed in the ſpaces or intervals (ia 
viis) betwixt the maniples, Liv. xxx. 33.; Salluſt. ibid. 
or on the wings, xlii. 58. 41 

The Roman legions poſſeſſed the centre, {median 
aciem tenebant j, the allies and auxiliaries the right and 
left wings, (cornua), Liv. xxxvii. 39. The cavalry 
were ſometimes placed behind the foot, whence they 
were ſuddenly let out on the enemy through the inter- 
vals betwixt the ranks, Liv. x. 5. but they were com- 
monly poſted on the wings, Liv. xxviii. 14+.; hence call- 
ed ALZ, Gell. xvi. 4. which name is commonly appli- 
ed to the cavalry of the allies, { alari; vel alarii equites ), 
Liv. xxxv. 5.3 Cic. Fam. ii. 17. when diſtinguiſhed from 
the cavalry of the legions, {equites legionarii), L v. xl. 
40. Caf. B. G. i. 41. and likewiſe to the auxiliary in- 
fantry, / cohortes alares vel alariæ ), Liv. x. 40. 43.; 
Cæſ. B. C. i. 65. ii. 16. 

This arrangement however was not always obſerved. 
Sometimes all the different kinds of troops were placed 
in the ſame line. For inſtance, when there were two 

legions, the one legion and its allies were placed in the 
firſt line, and the other behind as a body of reſerve, (in 
ſuhſidiis vel prefidiis), Live xxvii. 2. 12. xxix. 2. xxx. 
18. This was called Aciks DUPLEX, Cæſ. B. C. i. 75; 
Salluſt. Cat. 59.; when there was only one line, AcizEs 
SIMPLEX, Caf. B. G. iii. 25.3 Afr. 12. 53. Some think, 
that in later times an army was _—_ up in order of 
battle, without any regard to the diviſion of ſoldiers in- 
to different ranks, In the deſcription of Cæſar's battles 
there 
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there is no mention made of the ſoldiers being divided 
into Haſtati, Principes, aud T riarii, but only of a cer - 
tain number of legions and cohorts, which Cæſar gene- 
rally drew up in three lines, Cæſ. B. G. i. 19 41. ii. 22. 
ive 11. ; B. C. i. 57+ 75+ iii. 74. Afr. 53. 80 Sallafe. 
Cat. 59. ; Tacit, Hift. ii. 24. In the battle of Pharſalia 
he formed a body of reſerve, which he calls a fourth line, 
(QuaRTAM ACIEM ir/tituit), to oppoſe the cavalry of 
Pompey, which indeed determined the fortune; of - the 
day, B. C. iii. 76. This was properly called AciEs 
QUADRUPLEX 3 as, B "Afr. 38. | 

In the time of Cæſar the braveſt troope were com- 
monly placed in the front, Salluft. et Cæſ. ibid. contrary 
to the ancient cuſtom. This, and various other altera- 
tions in the military art, are aſeribed to Marius. 

Aciks is put not only for the whole or a part of an 
army in order of battle; as, Aciem inſti uere, exornare, 
explicare, extenuare, firmare, perturbare, inſlaurare, re- 
lituere, redintegrare, &c. but alſo for the battle itſelf, 
Cic. Fam. vi. 3.; Suet. Aug. 20. or thor 

Each certary, & ati lan cath maaiple, lud its pra- 
per ſtandard and ftandard-bearer, Varro de Lal, ling. iv. 
16. Liv. viii. 8.; Veget. ii. 23. Hence  milites Ani 
unius, of one maniple or century, Liv. xxv. 23. xxxiii. 
1. 9.; figna inſerre, to advance; convertere, to face a- 
bout, Cæſ. B. G. i. 25.; efferre, to go out of the camp, 
Liv. xxv. 4. 3 a fignis diſcedere, to deſert, Ibid. 20.; re- 
ferre, to retreat; alſo to recover the ſtandards, Virg. 
An. vi. 826; figna conferre, vel fignis collatis confligere, 


to engage; fignis infeſtis inferri, ire vel incedere, to 


march againit the enemy; /ub fignis legiones ducere, in 
battle order, Cic. Att. xvi. 8. ; ſgna infeſta ferre, to ad- 
vance as if to an attack, Virg. An. v. 5 2 

The enſign of a manipulus was anciently a bundle of 
hay on the top of a pole, (See p. 341.) 3 whence miles 
manipularis, a common ſoldier, Ovid. Foft. iii. 116 Af— 
terwards a ſpear with a croſs piece of wood on the top, 
ſometimes the figure of a hand above, probably in al- 


luſion to the word manipulur, and below, a ſmall round 
or 
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or oval ſhield, commonly of filver, Plin. 33 3. alſo of 
gold, Herodian. iv. 7. on which were repreſented the 
images of the warlike deities, as Mars or Minerva; and, 
after the extinction of liberty, of the emperors, Tacit. 
Ann. i. 43.; Hiſt. i. 41. iv. 62. or of their favourites, 
Suet. Tib. 48.; Cal. 14. Hence the ſtandards were 
called Numina legionum, and worſhipped with religious 
adoration, Suet. Cal. 14.; Vit. 2.; Tacit. Ann. i. 39.; 
Veget. ii. 6. 

We read alſo of the ſtandards of the cohorts, Liv. 
xxvii. 15. Cæſ. B. G. ii. 25. Tacit. Ann. i. 18.; Hiſt, 
1. 41.: But then a whole is ſuppoſed to be put for a 
part, cohortes for manipuli or ordines, which were pro- 
perly ſaid ad ſigna convenire et contineri, Cæſ. B. G. vi. 
1. 31. 37. The diviſions of the legion, however, ſeem 
to have been different at different times. Cæſar men- 
tions 120 choſen men of the ſame century, B. C. iii. 
76.; and Vegetius makes manipulus the ſame with con- 
tubernium, 11. 13. It is at leaſt certain that there always 
was a diverſity of ranks, OaDbixESs iNFERIORES ET su- 
PERIORES, Cf. B. G. vi. 37.; Tacit. Hiſt. i. 52. iv. 59. 
and a gradation of preferments, Oapixrs vel gradus mi- 
litiz, Ibid. et Cæſ. B. C. i. 44-3 Suet. Claud. 25. The 
diviſions molt frequently mentioned are CohokrEs, bat: 
talions of foot, and TuRMz, troops of horſe, Cic. Mar- 
cel. 2.; Fam. xv. 2.; Att. vi. 2. Cohors is ſometimes 
applied to the auxiliaries, and oppoſed to the legions, 
T acit. Hiſt. ii 89. v. 18. It is alſo, although more 
rarely, applied to cavalry, Plin. Ep. x. 107. 

The ſtandards of the different diviſions had certain 
letters inſcribed on them, to diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other, Veget. ii. 13, | 

The ſtandard of tle cavalry was called VEXIL- 
LUM, a flag or banner, i. e. a ſquare piece of cloth 
fixed on the end of a ſpear, Liv.; uſed alſo by the foot, 
Ce/. G. vi. 33. 37. particularly by the veterans who 
had ſerved out their time, but under the emperors were 
ſtill retained in the army, and fought in bodies diſtinct 
from the legion, under a particular ſlandard of their 
OWN, 
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own, ( ſub vexillo, hence called VEXILLARII), Tacit. 
Ann. i. 17. 26. 36. 38. But vexi/lum or vexillatio is alſo 


put for any number of troops following one ſtandard, 


Tacit. Hiſt. i. 31. 70.; Suet. Galb. 18.; Stat. T heb. 12. 
82. | ITE L 
f To loſe the ſtandards was always eſteemed diſgrace- 
ful, particularly to the ftandard-bearer, Cæſ. G. iv. 23. 
v. 29.3 B. C. i. 54. ſometimes a capital crime, Liv. ii. 
59. Hence, to animate the ſoldiers, the ſtandards were 
ſometimes thrown among the enemy, Liv. iii. 70. vi. 8. 
XXV. 14. xxvi. Go 

A ſilver eagle, with expanded wings, on the top of 
a ſpear, ſometimes holding a thunderbolt in its claws, 
was the common ftandard of the legion, at leaſt after 
the time of Marius, Plin. x 4. Hence AQUILA is 
put for a legion, Cæſ. Hiſp. 30. and aquila fignaque for 
all the ſtandards of a legion, Tacit. paſſim. * an- 
ciently carried before the firſt maniple of the Triarii, 
but after the time of Marius, in the firſt line, and near 
it was the ordinary place of the general, Salluſi Cat. 59. 
almoſt in the centre of the army; thus, Mpio pux aG- 
MINE Turnus vertitur arma tenens, Virg. En. ix. 28. 


uſually on horſeback, I iv. vi. 7. ; Sall. Cat. 69. Cæſ. 


Gall. i. 25 So likewiſe the Legati and Tribunes, Ibid. 


& Cæſi vii. 65. 

The ſoldiers who fought before the ſtandards, or in 
the firſt line, were called ANT ESIGNANI, Liv. i. 20. 
iv 37. ix. 32. 39 Xzii. 5. XXX. 33.3 Cæſ. B. C 1. 41 52. 
Thoſe behind the ſtandards 9ſt figna ) POSTSIG- 
NANI, Liv. viii 11.3 Frontin. Strateg. i. 3. 1 vel 
dUBSIGNANI, Tacit. Hiſt. i. 70. but, the Sub/ignani 
ſeem to have been the ſame with the Vexiliarii, or privi- 
leged veterans, 1d. iv. 33. 3 Ann. i. 36. 

The general was uſually attended by a ſele& band, 
called COHORS PRATORIA, Cic. Cat. ii. 11. ; 


Fam. x. zo. ; Salluſt. Cat 60 ; Fug. 98. firſt inſtituted 


by Scipio Africanus, Feſtus. ; but fomething fimilar was 


uſed long before that time, iv ii. 20. not mentioned in 
Cæſar unleſs by the by, . G. i. 31. 


When 
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When a general, after having conſulted the au- 
fpices, had determined to lead forth his troops againſt 
the enemy, a red flag was diſplayed (vexillum vel Fn 
pugnæ proponebatur), on a ſpear from the top of the 
Pretorium, Cæſ. de bell. G. ii. 20. Liv. xxii. 45. 
which was the ſig nal to prepare for battle. Then ha- 
ving called an aſſembly by the ſound of a trumpet, 
(claſſioo, i. e. tubi conctone advocata, Liv. vii. 36. viii. 
7. 32.) he harangued (alloquebatur) the ſoldiers, who 
uſually fignified their approbation by ſhouts, by raiſing 
their right hands, {ucan. i. 386. or by beating on their 
ſhields with their ſpears. | $; 


ilence was a mark of ti- 

midity, Lucan. ii. 596. This addreſs was ſometimes 

made in the open field from a tribunal raiſed of turfs, 
(e tribunali ceſpititio), Tacit. Ann. i. 18. ; Plin. Paneg. 
6. | ' 4 * 


After the harangue all the trumpets ſounded (na 
canebant j, which was the ſignal for marching, Lucan. 


* 


ii. 597. 

Ia. ſame time the ſoldiers called out, To arm, 
(aD ARNMA conclamatum eff). The ſtandards which ſtood 
flxed in the ground were pulled up, (convellebantur), 
Liv. iii. 50. 54. vi. 28. If this was done eaſily, it was 
reckoned a good omen; if not, the contrary, 7. xxii. 
3.; Val. Max. i. 2. 11. The watch word was given, 
(frgnum datum eft), either viva voce, or by means of a 
teſſerua, Cæſ. de B. G. ii. 20. ; de B. Aﬀric. 83. as other 
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orders were communicated, /e v. 36 xxi. 14. In the c 
mean time many of the ſoldiers made their teſtaments, \ 
(See p. 57.) Gell. xv. 27. Sen 

When the ermy was advanced near the enemy, (Intra t 
feli canjrctum, unde a ferentariis prælium committi fofet), { 


the general riding round the ranks again exhourted them 
to courage, and then gaye the ſignal to engage. Upon 
which all the trumpets ſounded, and the ſoldiers ruſhed 
forward to the charge with a great ſhout, (maxim cla- 
1 more procurrebaiit cum ſignis vel pilis infeſtis, i. e. in bo- 
4 flem ver it vel directis), Salluſt. Cat. G0. Caf. B. Civ. 

4 iii. 92.; Liv. vi. 8. &. which they did to animate one 

| ES another 
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another, and intimidate the enemy, Ceſc ibid. Hence 


Primus clamor atque impetus rem decrevit, when the ene- 
my were eaſily conquered, Liv. xxv. 4. | 


The Velitet firſt began the battle and-when repul. 


ſed retreated, either through the intervals betwixt the 
ranks, {per intervalla ordinum), or by the flanks of the 
army, and rallied in the rear. Then the Haftati ad- 
vanced ; and if they were defeated, they retired ſlowly 


(preſſo pede) into the intervals of the ranks of the Prin- 


cipes, or if greatly fatigued, behind them. Then the 
Principes engaged; and if they too were defeated, the 
Triarii role up, (conſurgebant), for hitherto they conti- 
nued in a ſtooping polture, (ſubſidebant, hinc dicti suß- 


$IDIA, Feſtus.) leaning on their right knee, with their 


left leg ſtretched out, and protected with their ſhields ; 
hence AD TRIARIOS VENTUM EST, it is come to the laſt 
puſh, Liv. viii. 8. | 
The Triarii receiving the Haſtati and Principes into 
the void ſpaces betwixt their manipuli, and cloſing their 
ranks, (compreſſis ordinibus), without leaving any ſpace 
between them, in one compact body (ano continente ag- 
mine) renewed the combat. Thus the enemy had ſeve - 
ral freſh attacks to ſuſtain before they gained the victo- 


ry. If the Triari were defeated, the day was loſt and 


a retreat was ſounded, (receptui cecinerunt). Liv. viii. 
8. g. * Z | 
This was the uſual manner of attack before the time 
of Marius. After that ſeveral alterations took place, 
which, however, are not exactly aſcertained. L 
The legions ſometimes drew lots about the order o 
their march, and the place they were to occupy in the 
ſield, Tacit. Hiſt. ii. 41. | | l 
The Romans varied the line of battle by advancing 
or withdrawing e parts. They uſually enga- 
ged with a ſtraight front, (recta fronte, Feſtus; vel æ- 
quatis frontibus ; Tibull. iv. 1. 103. Aciss bixzcra). 
Sometimes the wings were advanced before the centre, 
(acits $INUATA), Senec. de beat. vit. 4-; Liv. xxviii. 
14-; or the contrary, '(AC1Es G1BBERA vel fexa), which 
H h Hannibal 
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Hannibal uſed in the battle of Cannæ, Live xxii. 47. 
Sometimes they formed themſelves into the figure of a 
wedge, (CUNEUS vel.7riginum, a triangle), called by 
the ſoldiers CarurT rokcixun, like the Greek letter 
Delta A: Liv. viii. 10.3 Quinctil. ii. 13.; Virg. xii 
269. 457. Caf. vi. 39. 80 the Germans, Tacit. 6 
and Spaniards, Ziv. xxxix. 31. But cuneus is alſo put 
for any cloſe body, as the Macedonian phalanx, Liv. 
xxxii. 17. Sometimes they formed themſelves to re- 
ceive the cuneu in the figure of a FORCE PS or ſciſ- 
ſars; thus, V, Gell. x. 9.; Veget. ii. 19. 

When ſurrounded by the enemy, they often formed 
themſelves into a round body, (ORBIS vel GLOB US, 
hence, orbes facere vel velvere ; in orbem fe tutari vel con- 
globare), Salluſt. Fug. 97.3 Liv. iv. 28. 39. XKlli. 27 3 
Cæſ. B. G. iv. 37.; Tacit. Ann. ii. 11, 

When they advanced and retreated in ſeparate par- 
ties, without remaining in any fixed poſition, it was 
called SERRA, Feſtus. | | 

When the Romans gained a victory, the ſoldiers 
with ſhouts of joy ſaluted their general by the title of 
IMPERATOR. (See p. 173.) His lictors wreathed 
their faſces with laurel. He immediately ſent letters 
wrapped round with laurel (/itere laureate) to the ſe- 
nate, to inform them of his ſucceſs, and if the victory 
was conſiderable, to demand a triumph, Liv. xlv. 1.; 
Cic. Piſ. 17.; Att. v. 20.3 Fam. ii. 10. If the ſenate 
approved, they decreed a thankſgiving [/upplicatio vel 
ſupplicium, vel gratulatio, Cie. Marc. 4.; Fam. ii. 18.) 
to the gods, and confirmed to the general the title of 
Imperator, which he retained till his triumph or return 
to the city, Cic. Phil. xiv. 3. 4. Fo 


MILITARY REWARDS. 


After a victory the general aſſembled his troops, and 
in preſence of the whole army beſtowed n 5 
| thole 
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thoſe who deſerved them. Theſe were of various kinds. 


| The higheſt reward was the civic crown, (CORO- 1 
NA CIVIC A), given to him who had ſaved the life of [Ri 
n citizen, Geil. v.-6. ; Liv. vi. 20. x. 46. made of oak WW: 
leaves, (e fronde querna, hence called 'Quercus civilis, Wit 
. Virg. En. vi. 772.) and by the appointment of the ge- Wi. 
| neral preſented by the perſon who. had been ſaved to 318 
4 his preſerver, whom he ever afterwards reſpected as a "= 
$ parent, Cic. Planc. 30. Under the emperors it was al- 1 
8 ways beſtowed by the prince, (inperatoria manu), Tacit. Wo 
6 Ann. Vit. 21. xv. 12. It was attended with particular i 
honours. The perſon who received it wore it at the 1 
1 ſpeQacles, and ſat next the ſenate. When he entered, 1 
* the audience roſe up, as a mark of reſpect, (ineunti etiam 1 
0 ab ſenatu aſurgebatur), Plin. xvi. 4. | 60 "n 
; To the perſon who firſt mounted the rampart, or en- 8 
tered the camp of the enemy, was given by the general 2 
2 a golden crown, called Coxox A VaLLaris vel Cà- 1 
as STRENSIS, Fal. Max. i. 8. To him who firſt ſcaled 434 
the walls of a city in an affault, Corona MuxaLlis, +l 
* Liv. xxvi. 48. who firſt boarded the ſhip of an enemy, ip 
of Corona Navatlis, Feſtus. ; Cell. v. 6. - (chef 1 
cdl Auguſtus gave to Agrippa, after defeating Sextus ®t 
wk Pompeius in a ſea-fight near Sicily, a golden crown, "Ti 
e. adorned with figures of the beaks of ſhips, hence, called We 
ry RosTRATA, Virg. viii. 684. ſaid to have been never: gi- 1 
4 ven to any other perſon, Liv. Epit. 129. ; Paterc. ii. 1 
NE 81.; Dio, xlix.; but according to Feſtus in vec. Na- <4. 
vel vai, and Pliny, vii. 30. xvi. 4. it was alſo given to "8 
.) M. Varro in the war againſt the pirates by Pompey; it 
of but they ſeem to confound: the corona reſtrata and nava- 0 
urn lis, which others make different. So alſo Suet. Claul. 
17. 4223 11 
When an army was freed from a blockade, the ſol- 1 
diers gave to their deliverer (ei duci, qui liberavit, Gell. 1 
v. 6.) a crown made of the graſs which grew in tlie 13 
place where they had been blocked up; hence called 1 
$a Graminea corona OBSIDIONALIS, Liv. vii. 37. 3 | f oj 
3 Plin. xxii. 4. 5. 5 as | 1 
ole Ys Hh 2 Goiden "HI 
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Golden crowns were alſo given to officers and ſol- 
diers, who had diſplayed ſingular bravery; as to T. 
Manlius Torquatus, and M. Valerius Corvus, who 
each of them ſlew a Gaul in ſingle combat, Liv. vii. 10. 
26.; to P. Decius, who preſerved the Roman army 
from being ſurrounded by the Samnites, Id. 37. and to 
others, x. 44. xxvi. 21. xxx. 15 | 
There were ſmaller rewards {pramia minora) of va- 
rious kinds ; as, a ſpear without any iron on it, (Has- 
TA PURA), Virg. u. vi. 760.; Suet. Claud. 28. ;—a 
flag or banner, i. e. a ſtreamer on the end of a Jance or 
ſpear (VEXILLUM, quaſi parvum velum, Serv. in 
Virg. En. viii. 1.) of different colours, with or with- 
out embroidery, (auratum vel purum), Sall. Fug. 85.; 
Suet. Aug. 25. — Trappings, (PHAL ERA), orna- 
ments for horſes, Virg. An. v. 310.; Liv. xxii. 52. 
and for men, Liv. ix. 46.; Cic. Att. xvii 17.; Verr. iii. 
80. iv. 12.— Golden chains, (aureæ TORQUES), Ta- 
cit. Annal. ii. 9. iii. 21-3 Juvenal. xvi. 60. which went 
round the neck, whereas the Phaleræ hung down on 
the breaſt, Sil. Ital. xv. 52.—Bracelets, (ARMIL- 
LE), ornaments for the arms, Liv. x. 44-— Cornt- 
'CULA, ornaments for the helmet in the form of horns, 
1bid.—CATELLA vel Catenilz, chains compoſed of 
rings; whereas the Torgues were twiſted: (ort#) like a 
rope, Liv. xxxix. 31.-FIBUL@Z, claſps or buckles 
for faſtening a belt or garment, /bid. | 
Theſe preſents were conferred by the general in pre- 
ſence of the army; and ſuch as received them, after be- 
ing publicly praiſed, were placed next him, Sall. Jug. | 
54. Liv. xxiv. 16. ; Cic. Phil. v. 13. 17. They ever 
after kept them with great care, and wore them at the 
ſpectacles and on all public oceaſions, Liv. x. 47. 
The ſpoils (SPOLIA vel Exuviæ taken from the 
enemy were fixed up on their door- poſts, or in the moſt 
conſpicuous part of their houſes, Virg. An. ii. 504+ 3 
Liv. xxiii. 23. | 
When the general of the Romans flew the general of 
the enemy in ſingle combat, the ſpoils which he * 
rom 
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hung up in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. Theſe 
ſpoils were obtained only thrice before the fall of 


the republic; the firſt by Romulus, who flew Acron' 


king of the Czninenſes, Liv. i. 10,; the next by A. 
Cornelius Coſſus, who flew Lar Tolumanius king of the 
Vejentes, A. U. 318, Liv. iv. 25. ; and the third by 
M. Claudius Marcellus, who ſlew Viridomärus king of 
the Gauls, A. U. 530, Liv. Epit. xx.; Virg. En. vi. 
859.; Plutarch. in Marcello. be $ 
Sometimes ſoldiers, on account of their bravery, re- 
ceived a double ſhare of corn, (duplex frumentum), which 
they might give away to whom they pleaſed ; hence 


called DUPLICARII, Liv. ii. 59. vii. 37. 


A LEED MEI 


The higheſt military honour which could be obtained 
in the Roman ſtate was a TRIUMPH, or ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion, with which a victorious general and his ar ny 
advanced through the city to the Capitol; ſo called 
from Sid ugec, the Greek name of Bacchus, who is ſaid 


to have been the inventor of ſuch proceſſions, Varro de 


Lat. ling. v. It had its origin at Rome from Romu- 


lus carrying the Spolia opima in proceſſion to the Ca- 


pitol; and the firſt who entered the city in the form of 
a regular triumph was Tarquinius Priſcus, 7v. i. 38. 
the next, P. Valerius, Liv. 11..7. and the firſt who tri- 
umphed after the expiration of his magiltracy, ( a&s ho- 
nore), was Q. Publilius Philo, Id. viii 26. | 
A triumph was decreed by the ſenate, and ſometimes 
by the people againſt the will of the ſenate,  zv. ili. 63. 
vii. 17. to the general who, in a juſt war with foreign- 
ers, {( juſto et hoſtili bello, Cie Dejot. 5.) and in one 
battle had flain above 5000 enemies of the republic, 
and by that victory had enlarged the limits of the em- 
pire, Val. Max. ii. 8. Whence a triumph was called 
H h 3 Fuſtur, 


from him (que dux duci detraxit) were called SPOLIA 
OPIMA, (ab oe vel opibus), Liv. iv. 20. Feſtus, and 
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Juſtus, which was fairly won, Cic. Piſ. 19.; Hor. Od. 
1. 12. 54. And a general was ſaid Triumphare, et agere 
vel deportare triumphum de vel ex aligus; triumphare ali- 
guem, Virg. En. vi. 836. ; ducere, portare vel agere eum 
in triumpho. | 

There was no juſt triumph for a victory, in a civil 
war, Val. Max. ii. 8. 7. although this was not always 
obſerved, Liv. Epit. 115. 116. 133. Plin. Paneg. 2.; 
nor when one had been- firſt defeated, and afterwards 
only recovered what was loſt, Oref. iv.; nor anciently 
could one enjoy that honour, who was inveſted with an 
extraordinary command, as Scipio in Spain, Liv. xxviii, 
38. xxxvi. 20.; nor unleſs he left his province in a ſtate 
of peace, and brought from thence his army to Rome 
along with him to be preſent at the triumph, Liv. xxvi. 
21. xxxix. 29. xlv. 38. But theſe rules were ſometimes 
violated, particulaxly in the caſe of Pompey, Val. Max. 
viii. 15. 8. 

There are inſtances of a triumph being celebrated 
without either the authority of the ſenate or the order 
of the people, Liv. x. 37. Oroſ v. 4.; Cic. Cel. 14.; 
Suet. Tib. 2.; Val. Max. v. 4. 6.; and alſo when no 
war was carried on, Id. xl. 38. L T 

Thoſe who were refuſed a triumph at Rome by pu- 
blic authority, ſometimes celebrated it on the Alban 
mountain. This was firſt done by Papirius Maſo, A. 
U. 522. Fal. Mux. iii. 6. 5. whom ſeveral afterwards 
imitated, iv. Xxvi. 21. Xxxiii. 24. xlii. 21. xlv 38. 

As no perſon could enter the city while inveſted with 
military command, generals, on the day of their tri- 
umph, were, by a particular order of the people, freed 
from that reſtriction, ( Ut iis, quo die urbem triumpban- 
tes inveherentur, imperium eſſet.), Liv. xlv. 35. 

The triumphal proceſſion began from the Campus 
Martius, and went from thence along the Jia Trium— 
phalis, through the Campus and Circus Flaminius to the 
Perta Triumphalis, and thence through the moſt pu- 
blic places of the city to the Capitol, The ſtreets were 
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ſtrewed with flowers, and the altars fmoaked with in- 
cenſe, Ovid. Triſt. iv. 2. 4. n | 

Firſt went muſicians of various kinds, ſinging and 
playing triumphal ſongs; next were led the oxen to be 
ſacrificed, having their horns gilt, and their heads ad- 
orned with fillets and garlands; then in carriages were 
brought the ſpoils taken from the enemy, ſtatues, pic- 
tures, plate, armour, gold and filver, and braſs; alſo 


golden crowns, and other gifts ſent by the allied and 


tributary ſtates, Liv. xxxiii. 24. Xxxvii. 58. XXXIX. 5. 


7. xl. 43. xlv. 40.; Virg. En. viii. 720. The titles of 
the vanquiſhed nations were inſcribed on wooden frames, 
(in fereulis), Suet Jul. 37.; Cic. Off. i. 36. and the 
images or repreſentations of the conquered cities, Liv. 
xxvl. 21. Qainctil. vi. 3. The captive leaders follow- 
ed in chains, with their children and attendants; after 
the captives came the lictors, having their faſces wreath- 
ed with laurel, followed by a great company of mu- 
ſicians and dancers dreſſed like ſatyrs, and wearing 
crowns of gold; in the midſt of whom was a Panto- 
mime, clothed in a female garb, whoſe buſineſs it was, 
with his looks and geſtures, to inſult the vanquiſhed. 
Next followed a long train of perſons carrying perfumes. 
(/uffir;:nta). 
in purple embroidered with gold, (ga pidta et tunica 
palmata\, with a crown of laure] on his head, Liv. v. 7. 
a ranch of laurel in his right hand, Plut. in Emil. and 
in his left an ivory ſceptre, with an eagle on the top, 
Fuvenal. x. 43. having his face painted with vermilion, 
in like manner as the ſtatue of Jupiter on feſtival days, 
Plin. xxxiii. 7. and a golden ball (aurea bulla) hanging 
from his neck on his breaft, with ſome amulet in it, or 
magical preſervative againſt envy, Macrob. Sat. i. 6. 
ſtanding in a gilded chariot, { fans in curru aurato), Liv, 
v. 7. adorned with ivory, Ovid. Pont. iii. 4. 35. Juve- 
nal. viii. 3. and drawn by four white horſes, Ovid. Art. 


i. 214. at leaſt after the time of Camillus, I jv. v. 23. 


ſometimes by elephants, Plin. viii. 2. attended by his 
; relations, 


Then came the general (DUX) dreft 
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relations, Suet. Tib. 2. Domit. 2.; Cic. Muræn. g. and 
a great crowd of citizens, all in white, Janes x. 45. 
His children uſed to ride in the chariot along with him, 
Liv. xlv. 40. ; Appian. de Punic.; and, that he might not 
be too much elated, /ne ſibi placeret), a ſlave, car ing 
a golden crown ſparkling with gems ſtood behind him, 
who frequently whiſpered in his ear, REmEMBER THAT 
THOU ART A-MAN.! Fuvenal.'%. 413; Zonar. ii.; Tertul, 
Apolog. 33. After the general followed the conſuls and 
ſenators on foot. His /egati and military tribunes com- 
monly rode by his ſide, Cic. Piſ. 25. 

The victorious army, horſe and foot, came laſt, all 
in their order, crowned with laurel, and decorated with 

the gifts which they had received for their valour, ſing- 
ing their own and their general's praiſes, Ziv. v. 49. 


| xlv. 38. but ſometimes throwing out railleries agaiuſt 


him, Suet. Jul. 49. 51. often exclaiming, To Tx1- 
UMPHE, in which all the citizens, as they paſſed along, 
joined, Horat. Od. iv. 2. 49.; Ovid. Triſt. iv. 2. 5 1. 
The general, when he began to turn his chariot from 
the Forum to the Capitol, ordered the captive .kings 
and leaders of the enemy to be led to priſon, and there 
to be ſlain, Cic. Verr. v. 30.3 Liv. xxvi. 13. but not al- 
ways, Appian. de bell. Mithrid.; and when he reached 
the Capitol, he uſed to wait till he heard that theſe ſa- 
vage orders were executed, Foſeph. de bell. Fud: vii. 24. 
hen, after having offered up a prayer of thankſgi- 
ving to Jupiter and the other gods for his ſucceſs, he 
commanded the victims 40 be ſacrificed, which were al- 
ways white, Ovid ibid. from the river Clitumnus, Virg. 
G. ii. 146. and depoſited his laure] crown in the lap of 
Jupiter, (in gremio Jovis, to whom he dedicated part 
of the ſpoils, Plin. xv. 30. xxxv. 40. After which he 
ave a magnificent entertainment in the Capitol to his 
friends and the chief men of the city. The conſuls were 
invited, but were afterwards delired not to come, ( ut 
venire ſuperſederent), that there might be no one at the 
fealt ſuperior to the triumphant general, Val. Max. ii. 


8. 6. After ſupper he was conducted home by the 
3 people, 
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people, with muſic and a t number of lamps and 
torches, Dio, xliii.; Flor. ii. 2. ; Cic. Sen. 13. which 
ſomerimes alſo were uſed in the triumphal proceſſion, 
Suet. Jul. 37. 14 If ; 

The gold and filver was depoſited in the treaſury; 
and a certain ſum was uſually given as a donative to the 
officers and ſoldiers, who then were diſbanded, {exaut7o- 
rati et dimiſſi), Liv. xxviii. 9. xxx. 45. xxxvi. 40. 8 

When the victory was gained by ſea, it was called a 
Naval Triuurn; which honour was firſt granted to 
Duilius, who defeated the Carthaginian fleet near Li. 
pare in the firſt Punic war, A. U. 493. Liv. Epit. 17. 
and a pillar erected to him in the Forum, called Co- 


LUMNA RosTRATA, Quinctil. i. 7. with an inſcription, + 


part of which ſtill remains. | | 
When a victory had been gained without difficulty, 
or the like, Gell. v. 6. an inferior kind of triumph was 
granted, called OVA T IO, in which the general en- 
tered the city on foot or on horſeback, crowned with 
myrtle, not with laurel ; and inſtead of bullocks, ſacri- 
ſiced a ſheep, (over), whence its name, Plut. in Har- 
cell. ; Dionyſ. viii. 9.; Liv. iii. 10. xxvi. 21. xxxi. 20. 
xxxiii. 28. xli. 28. 158 7 
After Auguſtus the honour of a triumph was in a 
manner confined to the emperors themſelves ; and the 
generals who acted with delegated authority under their 
auſpices, only received triumphal ornaments, a kind of 
honour deviſed by Auguſtus, Szet. Tib. 9. Hence L. 
Vitellius, having taken Terracina by ſtorm, ſent a lau- 
rel branch in token of it (/auream proſpere geſtæ rei) to 
his brother, Tacit. Hist. iii. 77. We read, however, of 
a triumph being granted to Belifarius the general of 
Juſtinian, for bis victories in Africa, which is the laſt 
inſtance of a triumph recorded in hiſtory, Precop. 


MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 
Theſe were of various kinds, either lighter or more 
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The lighter puniſhments, or ſuch as were attended 
with inconvenience, loſs, or diſgrace, were chiefly theſe, 
1. Deprivation of pay, either in whole or in part, (i- 
pendio privari), the puniſhment of thoſe who were often 
abſent from their ſtandards, (InrFxeQUENTES). A ſol- 
dier puniſhed in this manner was called ERB DIR Uros, 
Feſtus.  Whence Cicero facetiouſly applies this name to 
a perſon deprived of his fortune at play, Yerr. v. 13, 
or a bankrupt by any other means, Phil. xiii. 12.—— 
2. Forfeiture of their ſpears, CExs10 HasTaria, Feſtus. 

—3. Removal from their tent, (/ocum in quo tende- 
rent, mutare), Liv. xxv. 6. ſometimes to, remain with- 
out the camp and without tents, j Liv. x. 4. or at a di- 
ſtance from the winter- quarters, Liv. xxvi. 1. Vai. 
Max. ii. 7. 15.— 4. Not to fit down at meals with 
the reſt, (cibum ſtantes capere), Liv. xxiv. 16. —5. To 
ſtand before the prætorium in a looſe jacket, Suet. Aug. 
24. Val. Max. ii. 7. g. and the centurions' without 
their girdle, (diſcindi), Liv. xxvii. 13. or to dig in that 
dreſs, Plut. in Lucull.——6. To get an allowance of 
barley inftead of wheat, (Hordes paſei), Liv. ibid.; Suer. 
Aug. 24.—7. Degradation of rank; {gradis dejectio); 
an exchange into an inferior corps or 2 honourable 
. ſervice, (militia mutatio), Val. Max. ibid.——$8. To be 
removed from the camp, (a caſtris ſegregari), and em- 

loyed in various works, Veget. iii. 4.; an impoſition of 
— munerum indictio, or diſmiſſion with, diſgrace, 
(ignominios? mitti), Hirt. de bell. Afr. 54. ; A. Gellius 
mentions a fingular puniſhment, namely,” of letting 
blood, {/anguinem mittendi), x. 8. | 

The more ſevere puniſhments were, 1. To be beaten 
with rods, (virgis ced;), or with a vine-ſapling, (vite), 
Vat. Max. ii. 7. 4. Juvenal. viii. 247.— 2. To be 
ſcourged and ſold as a flave, Liv. Epit. 5 5. —3 . To 
be beaten to death with ſticks, called FUSTUARI- 
UM, the baſtinado, Liv. v. 6. ; Cic. Phil. iii. 6. 3 Polyb. 
vi. which was the uſual puniſhment of theft, deſertion, 
perjury, &c. When a ſoldier was to ſuffer this puniſh- 
ment, the tribune firſt ſtruck him gently with a ſtaff, 


On 
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on which fignal all the ſoldiers of the legion fell upon 
him with fticks and ſtones, and generally killed him on 
the ſpot. If he made his eſcape, for he might fly, he 
could not however return to his native country, becauſe 
no one, not even his relations, durſt admit him into 
their houſes, Polyb. ibid.——4.: To be overwhelmed with 
ſtones ( /apidibus cooperirt) and hurdles, {/ub crate necari), 
Liv. iv. 50. i. 51. —5 . To be beheaded, { ſecuri percu- 
ti), Liv. Epit. xv. and to be left unburied, Val. Max. 
ii. 7. 15. 6. To be ſtabbed by the ſwords of the ſol- 
diers, Tacit. Annal. i. 44-3 and under the emperors, to 
be expoſed to wild beaſts, or to be burnt alive, &c. 
Puniſhments were inflicted by the legionary tribunes 
and prefects of the allies, with their couneil; or by the 
general, from whom there was no appeal. 
When a number had been guilty of the ſame crime, 
as in the caſe of a mutiny, every tenth man was choſen 
by lot for puniſhment, which was called DECIMA- 
TIO, Liv. ii. 59. or the moſt culpable were ſelected, 


Liv. xxviii. 29. 


MILITARY PAY DISCHARGE. 


The Roman ſoldiers at firſt received no pay (/tipen- 
_ from the public. Every one ſerved at his own 
charges. | 

Pay was firſt granted to the foot, A. U. 347, Live 
iv. 59. and three years after, during the ſiege of Veji, 
0 the horſe, Id. he | | | I'S 

It was in the time of the republic very inconſiderable; 
two oboli or three aſſes (about 23d. Engliſh), a-day to a 
foot-ſoldier, the double to a centurion, and: the. triple 
to an eques, Polyb. vi. 37. Plaut. Mot. ii. 1. 10. Julius 
Cæſar doubled it, Suet. Jul. 26. Under Auguſtus: it 
was ten aſſes, (74d. ), Suet. Aug. 49. ; T acit. Ann. i. 17. 
and Domutian increaſed it AN more, by adding three 
gold pieces annually, Suet, Domit. 7. at was the 

TIEN | | pay 
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pay of the tribunes is uncertain ; but it appears to have 
en conſiderable, Juvenal. iii. 132. | 
Befides pay, each ſoldier was furniſhed with clothes, 
and received a certain allowance (dimenſum) of corn, 
commonly four buſhels a-month, the centurions double, 
and the equites triple,  Polyb.- But for theſe: things a 
part of their pay was deducted, T acit. Annal. i. 17. 
The allies received the ſame quantity of corn, except 
that the horſe only received double of the foot. The 
allies were clothed and paid by their own ſtates, Polyb, 
Anciently there were :no cooks permitted in the Ro- 
man army. The ſoldiers dreſſed their own victuals. 


They took food twice a-day, at dinner and ſupper. A 


fignal was publicly given for both. The dinner was a 
very ſlight meal, which they commonly took ſtanding. 
They indulged themſelves a little more at ſupper. . The 
ordinary drink of ſoldiers, as of flaves; was water mix- 
ed with vinegar, called Pos ca, Plaut. in. 2. 23. 
When ſoldiers. had ſerved out their time, (/tipendia 
legitima fecifſent vel meruiſſent), the foot twenty years 
and the horſe ten, they obtained their diſcharge. This 
was called MISSIO HONESTA vel JusTa. When a 
ſoldier was diſcharged for ſome defect or bad health, it 
was called Miio Causar1a; if from the favour of the 
general he was diſcharged before the juſt time, Miſſo 
GraTiO8A, Liv. xliii. 14.; on account of ſome fault, 
Icnominios4, Hirt. de bell. Afr. 54.; 1.13. D. de re 
Milit. | pol 

Auguſtus introduced a new kind of diſcharge, called 
ExAucroxArio, by which thoſe who had ſerved ſix - 
teen campaigns, were exempted from all military duty 
except fighting. They were however retained (tene- 
bantur) in the army, not with the other ſoldiers under 
the ſtandards, {/ub ſignis et aquilis), but by themſelves 
under a flag, (ſub vexillo ſcorſim), Tacit. Annal. i. 46. ; 
whence they were called VEXILLARII or Veterani, 


ſometimes alſo SuBs1GNAx1, Tacit. Hiſt. i. 70.) till they 


ſhould receive a full diſcharge and the rewards of their 
ſervice, { pramia vel commida militie), either in lands or 
| | money, 
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money, or both, Suet. Aug. 49.3; Cal. 44 3 Cic. Phil. 
ii. 40-3 Virg. Ecl. i. 71. ix. 2.—5.; Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 
55- which ſometimes they never obtained, Tacit. Annal, 
1. 17.3. Suet. Tiber. 48. ExaucTtorare is properly to 
free. from the military oath, to diſband, Lzv. viii. 34+ 
XXV. 20. 3 Suet. Aug. 24-; Pit. 10. 


Method of Arrackixd and Dzrenving TOWNS. 


The Romans attacked (oppugnabant) places either by 
a ſudden aſſault, or if that failed, (% ſubito impetu ex- 
pugnare non poterant), they tried to reduce them by a 
blockade, Cæſ. B. G. vii. 36. 

They firſt ſurrounded a town with their troops, (ca- 
ond cingebant vel circundabant, Liv. vii. 27. xxili. 44. 
xxiv. 2.; mænia exercitu circumvenerunt, Salluſt. Jug. 
57.) and by their miſſive weapons endeavoured to clear 


the walls of defendants, (audare muros defenſoribus, vel 


propugnatoribus). Then joining their ſhields in the form 
of a te/tudo or tortoiſe, to ſecure themſelves from the 
darts of the enemy, they came up to the gates, and tri- 
ed either to undermine (ſubruere vel ſubfodere) the walls, 


or ſcale them, Liv. x. 43. xXxvi. 45. xxXIiv. 39. xliv. 9.; 


Cefe de B. G. ii. 6.; Tacit. Hist. iii. 28. 31. 

When a place could not be taken by ſtorm, it was 
inveſted, Liv. ii. 11. Two lines of fortifications or in- 
trenchments ( ancipitia munimenta vel munitiones) were 
drawn around the place at fome diſtance from one an- 
other, called the lines of contravallation and circumval- 
lation; the one againſt the ſallies of the townſmen, and 
the other againſt attacks from without, Liv. v. 1. 

Theſe lines were compoſed of a ditch and a rampart, 
ſtrengthened with a parapet and battlements, [ /orica et 
pinnæ), and ſometimes of a ſolid wall of conſiderable 
height and thickneſs, flanked with towers and forts at 
proper diſtances round the whole, 

t the foot of the parapet, or at its junction with 
the rampart, (ad commiſſuras pluteorum atque aggerit), 
there ſometimes was a PO made of large ſtakes cnt 
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in the form of ſtags horns; hence called CERVI, ts 
prevent the aſcent of the enemy. Before that, there 
were ſeveral rows of trunks of trees, or large branches 
ſharpened at the ends, /preacutis cacuminibus ), called 
CIPPI, fixed in trenches { e) about five feet deep. In 
front of theſe were dug pits { /crobes ) of three feet deep, 
interſecting one another in the form of a guincunx, thus, 


. = . 9 1 . .* = o 


ſtuck thick with ſtrong ſharp ſtakes, and covered over 
with buſhes to deceive the enemy, called LILLA. Be- 
fore theſe were placed up and down (omnibus locis diſſe- 
rebantur) ſharp ſtakes about a foot long, (TaT Ex), fix- 
ed to the ground with iron hooks, called STimuL1. In 
front of all theſe, Cæſar at Aleſia made a ditch twenty 
feet wide, 400 feet from the rampart, which was ſecu- 


red by two ditches, each fifteen feet broad and as many 


deep, one of them filled with water. But this was 
merely a blockade, without any approaches or attacks 
on the city, Caf. B. G. vii. 66. 67. | 

Betwixt the lines were diſpoſed the army of the be- 
ſiegers, who were thus ſaid, Urbem ob/fedione claudere vel 
cingere, to inveſt. | 5 

he camp was pitched in a convenient ſituation to 

communicate with the lines. 

From the inner line was raiſed a mount (AGG ER 
e Mrucbatur) compoſed of earth, wood, hurdles, (cxA- 
ES), and flone, which was gradually advanced (pro- 
movebatur) towards the town, always increaſing in 
height, till it equalled or overtopped the walls. The 
mount which Czfar raiſed againſt Araricum or Bourges, 
was 330 feet broad and 80 feet high, Cæſ. B. G. vii. 
23. 

The Agger or mount wes ſecured by towers conſiſt- 
ing of different ſtories, (furt es contabulate), from which 
ſhowers of darts and ſtones were diſcharged on the 

townſmen 
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townſmen by means of engines, (tormenta), called Ca» 
TAPULTX, Balis rx, and SCORPIONEsS, to defend the 
work and workmen, (opus et adminiſtros tutari), Salluſt. 


Jug. 76. Of theſe towers Cæſar is ſuppoſed to have 


erected 1561 on his lines around Aleſia, Cæſ. de bell. G. 
vii. 72. The labour and induſtry of the Roman troo 
were as remarkable as their courage. | 

There were alſo moveable towers, (TuxRES moBILES 
vel AMBULATORIZE), which were puſhed forward (adme- 
vebantur vel adigebantur) and brought back (reduceban- 
tur) on wheels, fixed below (rotis ſubjedir) on the in- 
ſide of the planks, Cæſ. B. G. ii. 31. v. 42. vii. 24+; 
Hirt. de bell. Alex. 2.; Liv. xxi. 11. | 

To prevent them from being ſet on fire by the enemy, 
they were covered with raw hides (coria) and pieces of 
coarſe cloth or mattreſſes, (centones vel cilicia\, Cæſi de 
bell. civ. ii. 10. They were of an immenſe bulk, ſome- 
times thirty, forty, or fifty foot ſquare, and higher 
than the walls, or even the towers of the city. When 
they could be brought up to the walls, a place was ſel- 
dom able to ſtand out long, Liv. xxi. 11. 14. xxxii. 17. 
XXXIII. 17. i 

But the moſt dreadful machine of all was the batter- 
mg ram, (ARIES), a long beam, like the maſt of a 
ſhip, and armed at one end with iron in. the form of a 
ram's head; whence it had its name. It was ſuſpended 
by the middle with ropes or chains faſtened to a beam 
that lay acroſs two poſts, and hanging thus equally ba- 
lanced, it was by a hundred men, more or leſs, (who 
were frequently changed), violently thruſt forward, 
drawn buck, and again puſhed forward, till by repeated 
ſtrokes it had ſhaken and broken down the wall with 
its iron head, Yeget. iv. 14.3 Liv. xxi. 12. xxxi. 32. 46. 
xxxii. 23. xxxviii. 57. 

The ram was covered with ſheds or mantles, called 
VINE E, machines conſtructed of wood and hurdles, 
and covered with earth or raw hides, or any materials 
which could not eaſily be ſet on fire. They were puſh- 
ed forwards by wheels yr (rotis ſubjettis _— 
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vel impellebantur). Under them the befiegers either 
worked the ram, or tried to undermine the walls, Liv. 
ii. 17. v. 7. x. 34. XXb 7. 61. xxiii. 18. 

Similar to the Yinee in form and uſe were the 'TES- 
TUDINES; fo called, becauſe thoſe under them were 
fafe as a tortoiſe under its ſhell,* Liv. v. 5.3 Cæſ. B. G. 
v. 41. 50.; de Bell. Civ. ii. 2. 14. | 

Of the ſame kind were the PLUTET, Liv. xxi. 61. 
xxxiv. 17.3 Cafe paſſim. the MuscuLvus, ibid. &c. 

Theſe mantles or ſheds were uſed to cover the men in 
filling up the ditches, and for various -other purpoſes, 
Caf. B. G. vii. 58. e 

When the nature of the ground would not permit 
theſe machines to be erected or brought forward to the 
walls, the beſiegers ſometimes drove a mine (CUNI- 
CULUM agebarnt) into the heart of the ay Liv. v. 
19. 21. or in this manner intercepted, the ſprings of 
water, Hirt. de Bell. Gall. viii. 41. 43. | 

When they only wiſhed to ſap the foundation of the 
walls, they {upported the part to be thrown down with 
wooden -props, which being conſumed with fire, the 
wall fell to the ground. | 

In the mean time the beſieged, to fruſtrate the at- 


tempts of the beſiegers, met their mines with counters 


mines, (franſverſis cuniculis hoſtium cuniculos excipere), 
Lv. xxin. 18. which ſometimes occaſioned dreadful con-: 
flicts below ground, xxxviii. 7. The great object was 
to prevent them from approaching the walls, pretty 
{c. ab hoftibus vel Romanis, cuniculos morabantur, ments 
buſque appropinquare prohibebant), Caf. B. G. vii. 22. 
The beſieged alſo, by means of mines, endeavoured 
to fruſtrate or overturn the works of the enemy, Cf. 
B. G. iii. 21. vii. 22. They withdrew the earth from 
the mount, (terram ad ſe introrſus ſubtrahebant), or de- 
ſtroyed the works by fires below, in the ſame manner 
as the beſtegers overturned the walls, Cæſ. ibid.; Joſeph. 
de Bell. Jud. iii. 12. 
Where they apprehended a breach would be made, 
they reared new walls behind, with a deep ditch before 
them. 
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them. 'They employed various methods to weaken or 
elude the force -of the ram, and to defend themſelves 
againſt the engines and darts of the beſiegers. But 
theſe, and every thing elſe belonging to this ſubject, 
will be beſt underſtood by reading the accounts preſer- 
ved to us of ancient ſieges, particularly of Aleſia 2h Ju- 
lius Czſar, de Bell. Gall. 7.; of Marſeilles, by his lieute- 
nants, Ceſc B. Civ. ii.; and of Jeruſalem, by Titus 


Veſpaſian, Foſeph. de Bell. Jud. 


The Romans before they laid fiege to a place, uſed 


ſolemnly (certo carmine) to call out of it (Evocaxe) the 
gods, under whoſe protection the place was ſuppoſed 
to be, Liv. v. 21. Hence when Troy was taken, the 
gods are ſaid to have left their ſhrines, Virg. Eu. ii. 
351. For this reaſon, the Romans are faid to have 
kept ſecret their tutelary god, and the Latin name of 


their city, Macrob. iii. 9. 


U 


NAVAL AFFAIRS of the 
ROMANS. 


Navigation at firſt was very rude, and the conftruc- 


tion of veſſels extremely fimple. The moſt ancient na- 
tions uſed boats made of trunks'of trees hollowed, (ex 


ſingulis arboribus cavatis), Virg. G. i. 126. 262. ; Plin. 


xvi. 4l. 3 Liv. xxvi. 26. called ALVEI, LivxTtzes, sca- 
PHE, vel MONOXYLa, Paterc. ii. 107. ; Ovid. Faſt. ii. 


407.; Liv. i. 4. xxv. 3-3 Plin. vi. 23. or compoſed of 


beams and planks faſtened together with cords or wood- 
en pins, called RATES, Feftus; or of reeds, called 
Cannz, Juvenal, v. 89.; or partly of flender planks, 
(carinæ ac ſtatumina, the keel and ribs, ex levi materia), 
and partly of wicker hurdles or baſket-work, (religuum 
corpus nauium viminibus contextum', and covered with 


hides as thoſe of the ancient Brizans, Cæſ. B. C. i. 51+; 
ET Y: Lucan, 
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Lucan. iv. 131.3 hence called Navicia viTILIA cori 
circumſuta, Plin. iv. 16. and Naves SUTILES, xxiv. g. 


in alluſion to which, Virgil calls the boat of Charon 


Cymba ſutilis, En. vi. 414. ſomewhat ſimilar to the In- 
dian canoes, which are made of the bark of trees; or 
to the boats of the Icelanders and Eſquimanx Indians, 
which are made of long poles placed croſs-wiſe, tied to- 
gether with whales ſinews, and covered with the ſkins 
of ſea-dogs, ſewed with ſinews inftead of thread. 

The Phcenicians, or the inhabitants of Tyre and Si- 
don, are ſaid to have been the firſt inventors of the art 
of ſailing, as of letters and aſtronomy, Plin. v. 12. For 
Jaſon, to whom the poets aſcribe it, Ovid. Met. vi. ver. 
lt. and the Argonauts, who firſt ſailed under Jaſon 
from Greece to Colchis in the ſhip Argo, in queſt of the 
golden fleece, that is of commerce, Tuſtin. xlii. 2. 
flouriſhed long after the Phœnicians were a powerful 
nation. But whatever be in this, navigation certainly 
received from them its chicf improvements 

The invention of ſails is aſcribed by ſome to /Eolus, 
the god of the winds, and by others to Dzdalus; 
whence he is ſaid to have flown like a bird through the 
air. They ſeem to have been firſt made of ſkins, which 
the Vencti, a people of Gaul, uſed even in the time of 
Cæſar, B. G. iii. 13. afterwards of flax or hemp; 
whence /intea and Carbaſa, (ing. -us), are put for vela, 
fails. Sometimes cloaths ſpread out were uſed for ſails, 
Tacit. Ann. ti. 24+; Hiſt. v. 23.; Juvenal, xii. 66. 

It was long before the Romans paid any attention to 
na val affairs. They at firſt had nothing but boats made 
of thick planks, (ex tabulis crafſioribug, Feſtus), ſuch as 
they uſed on the Tiber, called NAVES Cavpicariz; 
whence Appius Claudius, who fiſt perſuaded them to 
fit out a fleet, A. U. 489, got the ſirname of Cavpt x, 
Senec. de brev. witty, 13.3 Varr. de vit. Rom. 11. They 
are ſaid to hive taken the model of their firſt ſhip of 
war from a velel of the Carthaginians, which happened 
to. be ffranded on their coaſts, and to have exerciſed 
their men on land to the management of ſhips, P:1yb. i. 
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But this can hardly be reconciled with what Polybiug 


ſays in other places, nor with what we find in Ei 
about the equipment and operations of a Roman fleet, 
Liv. ix. 30. 38. Their firſt ſhips of war were probably 
built from the model of thoſe of Antium, which, after 
the reduction of that city, were brought to Rome, A. 
U. 417. Liv. viii. 14. It was not, however, till the 
firſt Punic war that oy made any figure by ſea. 

Ships of war were called NAVES LONG, becauſe 
they were. of a longer ſhape than ſhips of burden, (aave- 
ONERARULE, G%axa#ts, whence hulks ; or barce, barks), 
which were more round and deep, C B. G. iv. 20. 
v. 7. The ſhips of war were driven chiefly by oars, 
the ſhips of burden by fails, C/ B. G iv. 25.; Cic. 
Fam. xii. 15. ; and as they were more heavy, / grave 
ores), and failed more ſlowly, they were ſometimes tow- 


ed (remulco tradta) after the war-ſhips, Liv. xxxii. 16. 


The ſhips of war were variouſly named from their 
rows or ranks of oars, (ab ordinibus remorum'\. Thoſe 
which had two rows or tires were called Bir&mes, (Di- 
crota, Cic. Att. v. 11. xvi. 4. vel Dicrote, Hirt. B. 
Alex. 47.); three, triremes ; four, guadriremes ; five, 
quinquer&mes vel penteres. 

The Romans ſcarcely had any _ of more than five 
banks of oars; and therefore thoſe of fix and ſeven 
banks are called by a Greek name, Hex&res, Hepteres, 
Liv. xxxvii. 23. and above that by a circumlocution, 
naves ofto, noven, decem ordinum, vel verſuum, Flor. iv. 
11. Thus Livy calls a ſhip of fixteen rows, (txxadmxipre, 
Polyb.Y navis ingentis magnitudinis, quam ſexdecim verſus 
remorum agebant, Liv. % 35. This enormous ſhip, 
however, 00 up the Tiber to Rome, bid. 

There are various opinions about the manner in 
which the rowers ſat. That moſt generally received is, 
that they were placed above one anotier in different 
ſtages or benches (in tranſtris vel jugis) on the fide of 
the ſhip, not in a perpendicular line, but in the form 
of a quincunx. The oars of the loweſt bench were ſhort, 
and thoſe of the other benches increaſed in length, in 

proportion 
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proportion to their height above -the water. This opi- 
nion is confirmed by ſeveral paſſages; in the claſſics, 
Virg. Eu. v. 119.; Lucat iii. $30.3 Sil. Italic. xiv. 
424. and by the repreſentations which remain of ancient 
allies, particularly that on Trajan's pillar at Rome. 
It is, however, attended with difficulties not eaſily re- 
coneiled. | 

There were three different claſſes of rowers whom the 
Greeks called Thranite, Zeugitæ or Zeugioi, and Tha- 
lamit.-, or -ici, from the diffrent parts of the ſhip in 
which they were placed. The firſt fat in the higheſt 
part of the ſhip, next the ſtern; the ſecond, in the 
middle; and the laſt in the loweſt part, next the prow. 
Some think that there were as many oars belonging to 
each of theſe claſſes of rowers, as the ſhip was ſaid to 
have ranks or banks of oars : Others, that there were 
as many rowers to each oar, as the ſhip is ſaid to have 
banks; and ſome reckon the number of banks, by that 
of oars on each file. In this manner they remove the 
difficulty of ſuppoſing eight or ten banks of oars above 
one another, and even forty ; for a ſhip is ſaid by Plu- 
tarch and Athenzus, to have been built by Ptolemy 
Philopitor which had that number. But thelc opinions 
are involved in {till more inextrieable difficulties, 

Ships contrived for lightneſs and expedition (zaves 
ACTUARLEA) had but one rank of oars on each fide, 
(/emplice ordine agebantur, worp3s, T acite Hiſt. v. 23.) or 
at moſt two, Cæſ. B. G. v 1.; Lucan. iii. 534. They 
were of different kinds, and called by various names ; 
as, Celoces, i. e. naves celeres vel curſoriæ, Lembi, Pha- 
s2li, Myoparones, & c. Cic. et Liv. But the moſt re- 
markable of theſe were the naves LLBURNEZ@, a kind 
of light gallies uſed by the Liburni, a people of Dal- 
matia addicted to piracy. To ſhips of this kind, Au- 
guſtus was in a great meaſure indebted for his victory 
over Antony at Actium. Hence after that time the 
name of raves LIBURNZA was given to all light 
quick-ſailing veſſels, and few ſhips were built but of 
that conſtruction, Yeget, iv. 33. 


Ships 
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Ships were alſo denominated from the country to 
which they belonged, Czf. B. C. iii. 5.3 Cic. Verr. v. 
33. and the various uſes to which they were applied; 
as, NaveEs MERCATOR, frumentarie, vinariæ, olea- 
ria; PiscA rox, Liv. xxiii. 1. vel Jenunculi, fiſhing» 
boats, C, B. C. ii. 39.; SPECULATORIZ et exploras 
toriæ, ſpie boats, Liv. xxx. 10. xxxvi. 42. PIRATICEA 
vel prædatoriæ, Id. xxxiv. 32. 36.; Hvrracodæ vel 
Hyppagines, for carrying horſes and their riders, Liv. 
xliv. 28. 3 Gell. x. 25. Feftur. TABELLARAIx, meflage- 
boats, Senec. Epiſt. 77. Plaut. Mil. Glor. iv. 1. 39. 3 
VECTORIZ GRAVESQUE, tranſports and ſhips of bur- 
den; Amnnotine privatægue, built that or the former 
year for private uſe: Some read annonariæ, i. e. for 
carrying proviſions, Cf. B. G. v. 7. T | 

Gallies kept by princes and great men for -amuſe- 
ment, were called by various names; Triremes cerate 
vel erate, luſorie et cubiculatæ vel thalamgi, pleaſures» 
boats or barges, Senec. de ben. vii. 20.3 Suet. Caf. 52. 
prive, i. e. propriæ et non meritoriæ, one's own, not his 
red, Horat. Ep. i. 1. 92.3 ſometimes of immenſe ſize, 
Deceres vel decemremes, Suet. Cal. 37. 5 5 

Each ſhip had a name 2 to itſelf inſeribed or 
painted on its prow ; thus, PrrsT1s, SCYLLA, Cans 
TAURUS, &c. Virg. An. v. 116. &c. called PARA. 
SEMON, its ſign, Herodot. in Uran.; Liv. xxxvii. 29. 
or INSIGNE, Tacit. Ann. vi. 34. as its tutelary god 
(tutela vel tutelare numen) was on its ſtern, Ovid. 770. 
i. el. 3. v. 110. et el. 9. v. I.; Herod. xvi. 112.; Perſe 
vi. 30.; Sil. Ital. xiv. 411. 439. whence that part of 
the ſhip was called UTELA or Cautel, and held ſa - 
cred by the mariners, Lucan. iii. 5 10.; Senec. Epiſh. 
76.; Petron. c. 65. There ſupplications and treati 
were made, Liv. xxx. 36. ; Sil. Ital. xiii. 76. , 

In ſome ſhips the futela and rapaoiuor were the ſame, 
Serv. ad Virgil.; An. v. 116. ; Act. Apoſt. xxviii. 11. 

Ships of burden uſed to have a baſket ſuſpended on 
the top of their maſt as their ſign, (pro /igno) _ 
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they were called Cox BIT, Feſtus. ; Cic. Att. xvi. 6. ; 
Plaut. Pen. iii. 1. | | 

There was an ornament inthe ftern, and ſometimes 
on the prow, made of wood like the tail of a fiſh, call. 
ed APLUSTRE, vel plur. - ia, from which was erected 
a ſtaff or pole with a ribbon or ſtreamer {faſcia vel t#- 
nia) on the top, Juvenal. x. 136. 3 Lucan. in. 671. 
The ſhip of the commander of a fleet (navis pratoria) 
was diſtinguiſhed by a red flag, (vexillum vel velum pur- 
pureum), T acit. Hiſt. v. 22.; Plin. xix. 1.3. Caf. B. C. 
ü. 6. | 5 | 

The chief parts of a ſhip and its appendages were, 
CARINA, the keel or bottom; Statumina, the ribs, 
or pieces of timber which ſtrengthened the ſides; PRO- 
RA, the prow or fore- part, and PUPPIS, the ſtern or 
hind-part; ALVEUS, the belly or hold of the ſhip; 
SENTINA, the pump, Cæſ. B. C. iii. 25. or rather 
the bilge or bottom of the hold, where the water, 
which leaked into the ſhip, remained till it was pumped 
out, (donec per ANTLIAM exhauriretur), Cic. Fm ix. 
15. Martial. ix. 19. 4.; Suet. Tib. 5 1. or the bilge- 
water itſelf, Juvenal. vi. 99» | 

On the ſides (/atera) were holes: {/oramina) for the 
oars, (REMI, called alſo by the poets fontæ, the 
broad part or end of them, palma vel palmula), and 
ſeats ¶ /edilia vel tranſtra) for the rowers, (xEmIGEs). 
Each oar was tied to a piece of wood, / paxillus vel 
lignum teres), called SCALMUS, by thongs or firings, 
called :STROPPt vel ſiruppi, Iſid. xix. 4. ;. hence ſcalmus 
is put for a boat, Cic. Of iii. 14. Navicula duorum 
ſcalmorum, a boat of two oars, Cic. Orat. ii. 34.; Aclu- 
aria, ſc. navis, decem ſcalmit, Id. Att. xvi. 3. The 
place where the oars were put when the rowers were 
done working, was called Cas TERIA, Plaut. Aſin. iii. 
1. 16. 

On the ſtern was the rudder, (GUBERNACU- 
| _ vel clavus), and the pilot (gubernator) who di- 
rected it, | 


Some 
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Some ſhips had two rudders, one on each end, and 
two prows, fo that they might be moved either way 
without turning, Tacit. Annal. ii. 6.; much uſed by 
the Germans, /d. de mor. G. 44. and on the Pontus 
Euxinus, or Black Sea, called CAMA RE, becaufe in 
a ſwelling ſea they were covered with boards like the 
vaulted roof of a houſe, (camera), Id. hiſt. iii. 47.3 Gell. 
x. 25-: hence Gamarite, the name of a people bordeg- 
ing on the Black Sea, Euſtath. ad Dionyſ. 7500, , - © 

On the middle of the ſhip was erected the maſt, 
(MALUS), which was raiſed (attallebatur vel erigeba- 
tur, Cic. Verr. v. 34-) when the ſhip left the "wt 
and taken down (inclinabatur vel ponebatur), when it 
approached the land, Virg. An. v. 829. ; Lucan. iii. 
45-; the place where it ſtood was called Mopivs, Vd. 
xix. 22 The ſhips of the ancients had only one maſt. 

On the maſt were fixed the fail-yards, (ANTENNE®= 
vel brachia), and the ſails (VELA) faſtened by ropes, 
(funes vel rudentes)., 

The fails were uſually white, as being thought more 
lucky, Ovid. Her. ii. 11.; Catull. Ixiv. 225, &c. ſome» 
times coloured, Plip. xix. 1. 

The ends of the ſail-yards were called CORNUA ; 
from which were ſuſpended two ropes called PEDES, 
braces, by pulling which towards the ftern, the fails 
were turned to the right or left. If the wind blew ob- 
liquely from the left, they pulled the rope on the right, 
and fo on the contrary : Henve facere pedem, to trim or 
adjuſt the ſails, Virg. u. v. 830. Obliquat lavo pede. 
carbaſa, turns the fails fo as to catch the wind blowing 
from the right, Lucan. v. 428. ; ſo obliquat ſinus in ven- 
tum, Virg. En. v. 16. Currere utroque pede, to fail 
with a wind right a-ſtern, or blowing directly from 
behind, Catull. iv. 21.; Plin. ii. 47. F 48. Intendere 
brachia velis, i. e. vela brachiir, to ſtretch the ſails, or 
to haul them out to the yard arms, Virg. En. v. 829. ; 
Dare vela ventis, to ſet ſail, Virg. An. iv. 546-4 80 
Vela facere, Cic. Verr. v. 34. or to make way, Virg. 
An. ve 281.3 Subducere vela, to lower the ſails, Sil. vi. 


325-3 
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325. Miniſtrare velis vel -a, i. e. attendere, to ma- 
nage, by drawing in and letting out the oppoſite bra- 
ces, (adducendo et remittendo vel proferendo pedes), Virg. 
An. vi. 302. x. 218. Veli, remis, ic. et; i. e. ſumma 
vi, manibus pedibuſque, omnibus nervis, with might and 
main, Cic. ad Q: Fratr.; Tuſc. iii. 11.; Off iii. 33.; 
but in the laſt paſſage the beſt copies have viris equiſ- 
que; as Phil. viii. 7. So remigis veloque, Plaut. Aſin. 
1. 3. 5- who puts navales pedes for remiges et nautæ, 
Men. ii. 2. ult. | 

The top-ſails were called SUPPARA velorum, Lu- 
can. v. 429. | | 

Carina, puppis, and even trabs, a beam, are often put 
by the poets for the whole ſhip ; but never velum, as we 
ule ſail for one ſhip or many; thus, a ſail, an hundred 
ail. 
£ The rigging and tackling of a ſkip, its fails, fail. 
yards, oars, ropes, &c. were called ARMAENTA, 
Plaut. Merc. i. 62. Hence arma is put for the fails, 
colligere arma jubet, 1. e. vela contrabere, Virg. En. v. 
15. and for the rudder, ſpoliata armis, i. e. clavo, vi. 
35 pipe of war, (raves longæ vel bellice), and theſe on- 
ly, had their prows armed with a ſharp beak, (Ros. 
TRUM, oftener plur. ROSTRA), Caf. B. G. iii. 13. ; Sil. 
Ital. xiv. 482. which uſually had three teeth or points, 
Virg. En. v. 142. viii. 690. ; whence theſe ſhips were 
called RosTRATZ#; and becauſe the beak was covered 
with braſs, ERAT, Ce/. B. C. ii. 3.; Horat. Od. ii. 
16. 21. | 

Ships when about to engage had towers erected on 
them, whence ſtones and miſſive weapons were diſchar- 
ged from engines, Cæſ. B. G. iii. 14.; Flor. iv. 11.; 
Plin. xxxii. 1.; Plutarch. in Ant. called PxorUGNacu- 
LA, Flor. ii. 2.; Horat. Epod. i. 2.; hence furritæ pup- 
pet, Virg. Æn. viii. 693. Agrippa invented a kind of 
towers which were ſuddenly raiſed, Serv. in Virg. 
Towers uſed alſo to be erected on ſhips in ſieges and 


—_— 
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at other times, Liv. xxiv. 34.3 Tacit. Ann. XV. 9.3 Sil. 
Ital. xiv. 418. 
Some ſhips of war were all covered, (rectæ vel con- 


firate, KATHPPAXTED 3 gue XATROTPOMATH, tabulata vel conſtra- 


ta habebant, decks); others uncovered, (apertæ dpfenvag, 
Cic. Att. v. 11. 12. x. 11. except at the prow and ſtern 
where thoſe who fought ſtood, Liv. xxx. 43. XXxxvi. 42.; 
Caf. paſim.; Cic. Verr. v. 34. ; | 

The planks or platforms (tabulata) on which the ma- 
riners ſat or paſſed from one part of the ſhip to another, 
were called FORI, (ab eo quod inceſſus ferant), Serv. ad 
Virg. An. iv. 605, vi. 412+; Cic. Sen. 6.; and the helps 
to mount on board, Ponrzs vel Scar, (rides, vel 
lauf.) Some take fori for the deck, others for the 
ſeats. It is at leaſt certain they were both in the top 
of the ſhip and below, . 14. 425. Lucan. iii. 630. 
We alſo find forus, fing. Cell. xvi. 19. 

The anchor (ANCHORA) which moored or faſten- 
ed (fundabat vel alligabat) the ſhips, was at firſt of ſtone, 
ſometimes of wood filled with lead, but afterwards of 
iron. It was thrown { jaciebatur) from the prow, Virg. 
En vi. ult. by a cable, and fixed in the ground whi 
the ſhip ſtood at anchor, (ad anchoram vel in anchora ſta- 


bat), Cæſ. B. G. v. 10. and raifed (tollebatur vel velle- 


batur) when it ſailed, Id. iv. 23. ; ſometimes the cable 
(anchorale vel anchora) was cut, ( præcidebatur), Live 
xxii. 19. Cic. Ferr. v. 34. The Venti uſed iron 
chains inſtead of ropes, Cæſ. B. G. ili. 13. 

The plummet for ſounding depths (ad altitudinem maris 
explorandam) was called BOLIS or Catapirates, Iſid. 
XIX. 4» | | | . | 

The ropes by which a ſhip was tied to land were 
called RETINACULA, Virg. /n. iv. 580.z or Or, 
Liv. xxii. 19+ xxviii. 36. ; or hmply Funes, Virg. Eu. 
lil. 539. 667. | | 

The ancients had ropes for girding a ſhip in a ſtorm, 
which are ſtill uſed, Horat. Od. i. 14. 3 Af. Apeſi. xxvii. 
1. They had alſo long poles, (conti, pertice, ſudes vel 
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trudet), to puſh it off rocks and ſhoals, Virg. An. v. 
208. 5 | by 

Sand, or whatever was put in a ſhip to keep it ſtea- 
dy, was called SABURRA, ballaſt, Liv. xxxvii. 14.; 
Firg. G. iv. 195. | 

Ships were built (.edificabantur) of fir, (abies), Virg. 
G. ii. 68. alder, (alnus), Lucan. iii. 440. cedar, pine, 
and cypreſs, Veget. iv. 34. ; by the Yeneti of oak, (ex 
robore), Ge. B. G. iii. 13. ſometimes of green wood; 
ſo that a numb&@r of ſhips were put on the ſtocks, / g- 


tæ), completely equipped and launched, inſti uctæ v. or- 


natiæ armataque in aguam deductæ ſint), in forty-five days 
after the timber was cut down in the toreſt, Liv. xxviii. 
45+ ; by Cæſar, at Arles, againſt the people of Mar- 
ſeilles, in thirty days, de Bell. Civ. i. 34. | 

There was a place at Rome beyond 'the Tiber where 
ſhips lay and were built, called NAVALIA, the dock, 
Liv. iii. 26. viii. 14 xl. 51. | 
As the Romans quickly built fleets, they as ſpeedily 
manned them. Freedmen and flaves. were employed as 


mariners or rowers, (aut vel remiges), who were alſo 
called Socii NAVALES, Liv. xxi. 49. 50. xxii. 11. xxvi. 


17. and CLASSICI, xxvi. 48.; Curt. iv. 3. 18. The ci- 
tizens and allies were obliged to furniſh a certain num- 
ber of theſe, according to their fortune, and limited 
ſometimes to ſupply them with proviſions and pay for a 
time, iv. xxiv. 11. xxvi. 35. . 

The legionary ſoldiers at firſt uſed to fight at fea as 
well as on land. But when the Romans came to have 
regular and conſtant fleets, there were a ſeparate kind 
of ſoldiers raiſed for the marine-ſervice, (milites in claſe 
fem ſeripti), I iv. xxii. 57. who were called CLASSI- 
ARII, or Eeipata, Cz/. paſim.; Suet. Galb. 12+; 
T acit. Annal. xv. 51.: but this ſervice was reckoned leſs 
honourable than that of the legionary ſoldiers, Set. 
ibid.; Liv. xxxii. 23.3 Tacit. Hiſt. i. 87. The rowers 
alſo were occalionally armed, / iv. xxvi. 48. xxxvii. 16. 

The allies and conquered ſtates were in after times 
bound to furmſh a certain number of ſhips completely 


equipped 
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equipped and manned, Cic. Verr. v. 17. &c.; Liv. 
xxxvi. 43+ xlii. 48. Some only ſtores, arms, tackling, 
and men, xxviii. 45. _ | 

Auguſtus ſtationed a fleet on the Tuſcan ſea at Mi- 
ſenum, and another on the Hadriatic at Ravenna, Suet. 
Aug. 49+ ; Tacit. Annal. iv. 5. ; Veget. iv. 31. and in 
other parts of the empire, T acit. Hit. i. 58. ii. 83. iv. 
79.3 alſo on rivers, as the Rhine and Danube, Tacit. 
Annal. xii. 30.; Flor. iv. 12. 26. | 

The admiral of the whole fleet was called Dux PR- 
FECTUSQUE CLASSIS, Cic. Verr. v. 34. and his ſhip, 
NAVIS PRIAETORIA, Liv. xxix. 25. which in the 


night-time had as a fign (/gnum nocturnum) three lights, 
Ibid. : | 

At firſt the conſuls and prætors uſed to command the 
fleets of the republic, or ſome one under them; as Læ- 
lius under Scipio, Liv. xxvii. 42. xxix. 25. ; 

The commanders. of each ſhip-were called NAVA R. 
CHI, Cic. Verr. iii. 80. v. 24. or TRIERARCHI1, i. e. 
præfcti triẽrit vel krirẽmis navis, Cie. Verr. i. 20. ; Ta- 
cit. Hiſt. ii. 9; Suet. Ner. 34. or MadisTRI NAVIUx, 
Liv. xxix. 25. The maſter or proprietor of a trading 
veſſel, NAUCLERUS, Plaut. Mil. iv. 3. 16. Navi- 
CULATOR, vel-Akius, Cic. Fam. xvi. 9.; Att. ix. 3.3 
Verr. ii. 55. Manil. 5. who, when he did not go to 
ſea himſelf, but employed another to navigate his ſhip, 
was laid Naviculariam ic. rem facere, Cic. Verr. v. 18. 

The perſon who ſteered the ſhip and directed its 
courſe was called GUBERNATOR, the pilot, ſome- 
times alſo MacisTtr, Virg. An. v. 176. ;. Sil. iv. 71g. 
He ſat at the helm on the top of tlie ſtern dreſt in a 
particular manner, Plaut. Mil. iv. 4. 41. 45. and gave 
orders about ſpreading or contracting the ſails, (expan- 
dere vel contrahere vela), plying or checking the oars, 
(incumbere remis vel es inhibere), &c. Virge v. 12. x. 
218.; Cic. Orat. i. 33.; Att. xiii. 21. a 

It was his part to know the ſigns of the weather, to 
be acquainted with ports and places, and particularly 
to obſerve the winds and the ſtars, Ovid. Met. iii. 592+; 
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Lucan. viii. 192. ; Virg. n. iii. 201. 269. 513. For 
as the ancients knew not the uſe of the cotapaſs, they 
were directed in their voyages chiefly by the ſtars in the 
night time, and in the day- time by coaſts and iſlands 
which they knew. In the — to which na- 
vigation was then chiefly confined, they could not be 
long out-of the ſight of land. When overtaken by a 
ſtorm, the uſual method was to drive their ſhips on 
ſhore, (in terram agere vel ejicere), and when the dan- 
ger was over, to ſet them afloat again by the ſtrength 
of arms and levers. In the ocean they only cruiſed a- 
long the coaſt. | | 

In ſome ſhips there were two pilots, lian. ix. 40. 
who had an aſſiſtant called PRORETA, Plaut. Rud. 
iv. 3. 75. i. e. Crftcs et tutela proræ, who watched at the 
prow, Ovid. Met. iii. 617. | 

He who had command over the rowers was called 
HorTaToR and PAu8aR1lVs, (waiverns), Plaut. Merc. iv. 


2. 4 Senec. Epiſt. 56. ; Ovid. ibid. or Poxriscurus, 
Plaut. Ajin. iii. I. 15. which was alſo the name of the 
ſtaff or mallet with which he excited or retarded them, 


(celeuſmata vel hortamenta dabat), Feſtus. 1fid. Orig. xix. 
12. He did this alſo with his voice in a muſical tone, 
that the rowers might keep time in their motions, Serv. 


ad Virg. iii 128. z Sil. vi. 360.; Val. Flacc. i. 470-3 


Martial. iii. 67 iv. 64. Quinctil. i. 10. 16.; Stat, 
T heb. vi. 860. Thoſe who hauled or pulled a rope, 
who raiſed a weight, or the like, called HELCIARII, 
uſed like wiſe to animate one another with a loud cry, 
Martial. ibid. | 

Before a fleet (CLASSIS) ſet out to ſea, it was ſo- 
lemnly reviewed (rata ęſt) like an army, Cic. Phil. 
xii. 3-3 prayers were made and victims facrificed, Liv. 
xxix. 27. xxxvi. 42.3 Appian. Bell. Civ. v.; Virg. n. 
iii. 118. v. 772.; Sil. xvii. 48. The auſpices were con- 
ſulted, Val. Max. i.; Hor. Epod. x. 1. xvi. 24.; and if 
any unlucky omen happened, as a perſon ſneezing on 
the left, or ſwallows alighting on the ſhips, &c. the 


voyage was ſuſpended, Polyz7. iii. 10.; Frantin. i. 12. 
The 
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The mariners when they ſet ſail or reached the har- . 


, bour, rae: the ftern with garlands, Virg. En. iv. 1 
18. 1 C. 1- 0% N | 1 fl 
» l There was great labour in launching (ia deducends) ' 
* the ſhips,. Virg. iv. 397.; for as the ancients ſeldom 1 
1 failed in winter, their ſhips during that time were drawn | f 
4 up / ſubdue) on land, Horat Od. i. 4.; Virg. En. i. 1 
h 555+ and ſtood on the ſhore, Virg. A. iii. 135. 277. {Fl 
oy They were drawn to ſea by ropes and levers, (vecti- (20 
h bus), with rollers placed below, (oylindris ligniſque tere- == 
* tibus et rotundis ſubjeftir), called PaLances, vel -g In 
Cf. B. C. ii. 9. or SCUTUL®, {bid iii. 34. and accor- | 
a. ding to ſome, Ae, rotarum; but others more properly 
Fl take the phraſe for rotas labenter, wheels, Virg. An. ii. 


236. | 

N Archimedes invented a wonderful machine for this 
d purpoſe, called HELIx, Athen. v.; Plutarch. in Marcell. 
v. — Sil. Ital. xiv. 352. 


55 Sometimes ſhips were conveyed for a conſiderable 
BY ſpace by land, Lid. xxv. 11. ; Sil. xii. 441-; Suet. Cal. 
n, 47. and for that purpoſe they were ſometimes ſo made, 
x, that they might be taken to pieces, a practice ſtill in 
5 ule, Curt. viii. 1o.; Fuſtin. xxxii. 3. 


The ſignal for embarking was given with the trum- 


Us a ; 
T7 pet, Lucan. ii. 690. They embarked (conſcendebant in 
7. a certain order, the mariners firſt, and then the ſoldiers, 


e, Liv. xxix. 25. xxli. 19. They alſo failed in a certain 
I, order, Virg. En. v. 833.; the light veſſels uſually fore - 
moſt, then the fleet or ſhips of war, and after them the 


Po ſhips of burden. But this order was often changed, 
FN Liv. paſſim. 

Fi When they approached the place of their deſtination, 
* they were very attentive to the objects they firſt ſaw, in 
* the ſame manner as to omens at their departure, Virg. 
mi En. iii. 537.3 Liv. xxix. 27. xxx. 25. | 
7 When they reached the ſtrore, 3 appulerunt , 
0 and landed (exygſuerunt) the troops, prayers and facrift 
* ces again were made, Liv. xxxvil. 14. 47» 
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If the country was hoſtile, and there was no proper 
harbour, they made a naval camp (cafira navalia vel 
nautica) and drew up their ſhips on land, (ſabducebant), 
Liv. xxx. 9. 10. xxiii. 28.3 Cæſ B. G. iv. 21. They 
did ſo, eſpecially if they were to winter there, Liv. 
xxxXvi. 45. xxxvili. 8. But if they were to remain only 
for a ſhort time, the fleet was ſtationed in ſome conve- 


nient place / ad anchoram ſtabat, vel in ſtatione tenebatur) 


not far from land, Liv. xxxi. 23. xxxvii. 15. XXIV. 17.; 
Cæſ. B. C. iii. 6. iv. 21.; B. Alex. 25. | 
arbours (POR'TUS) were moſt ſtrongly fortified, 
eſpecially at the entrance, (aditus vel introitus ; os, offi- 
um vel fauces), Virg. n. i. 404-3 Cic. et Liv. The two 
ſides of which, or the plers, were called CORNUA, 
Cic. Att. ix. 14.3 Lucan. ii. 615. 706. or BRACHIA, 
Suct. Claud. 20.; Liv. xxx1. 26.; on the extremities 
were erected bulwarks and towers, / itrav. v. 11. There 
was uſually alſo a watch-tower, (PAR Os, plur. -/), 
Ibid. with lights to direct the courſe of ſhips in the 
night-time; as at Alexandria in Egypt, Cf. B. C. iii. 


_wlt.; Plin. xxxvi. 12. at Capreæ, Brundu/tum, and o- 


ther places, Suet. Tib. 74. ; Cal. 46. ; Stat. Sylv. iii. 5. 
100. A chain ſometimes was drawn acroſs as a barrier 
or boom, { clauſtrum }, Frontin. Strat. i. 5. 6. 

larbours were naturally formed at the mouths of 
rivers; hence the name of OsT14 at the mouth of the 
Tiber, Serv. ad i irg. An. v. 281.; Liv i. 33. xxvi. 19. 
Ovid calls the ſeven mouths of the Nile Poxrus, Her. 
XIV. 107.3 Amor. ii. 13. 10. | 

Harbours made by art {manu vel arte) were called 


_ Carnoxts, vel -N, orum, Serv. ad Virg. An. 431.; 


Feſtus. ; 

Adjoining to the harbour were docks, (NAVALTA, 
um), where the ſhips were laid up, ( ſabductæ ), careen- 
ed and refitted, { reſectæ , Cic. Off: ii. 17.; Liv. xxxvii. 
10.; C/ B. C. ii. 3. 4. Virg. iv. 593. ; Ovid. Amor. 
Me 9. 21. 

Fleets about to engage were arranged in a manner ſi- 
milar to armies on land. Certain ſhips were piaced 5 

the 
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the centre, (media acier ), others in the right wing, 
{ dextrum cornu ), and others in the left; ſome as a re- 
ſerve, ( ſub/idio, naves ſubſidiarie ), Hirt. de Bell. Al. 10.4 
Liv. xxxvii 23. 29. Xxxvi. 44. We find them ſome» 
times diſpoſed in the form of a wedge, a forceps, and # 
circle, _ i.; Polyen. iii.; Thucyd. ii. but moſt fre» 
quently of a ſemicircle or half- moon, Veget. iv. 45. ; Sil. 
XIV. 370. 

elbe the battle, ſacrifices and prayers were made as. 
on land; the admiral failed round the fleet in a light 
galley, ¶ navis atuaria), and exhorted the men. : 

The ſoldiers and ſailors made ready (/ expediebant } 
for action; they furled the fails and adjuſted the rigg- 


ing ; for they never choſe to fight but in calm weather, 


Liv. xxvi. 39. 


A red flag was diſplayed from the admiral's ſhip, as. 


a @ ſignal to engage. The trumpets in it and all the other 


fhips were ſounded, Sil. xiv. 372. and a ſhout raiſed by 
all the crews, Lucan. iii. 540. | 

The combatants endeavoured to diſable or fink the 
ſhips of the enemy, by ſweeping off ( detergendo ) the 
oars, or by ſtriking them with their beaks, chiefly on. 
the ſides. They grappled with them by means of cer- 
tain machines called crows, (CORVI), iron hands or 
hooks, (FERREX MANUS), drags or grappling irons, 
(HARPAGONES, i e. afſeres ferreo unco prefixi), &c. and. 
fought as on land, Flor. ii. 2.3 Liv. xxvi. 39. xxx. 10.3 
Caf. B. C. i. 52. They ſometimes alfo employed fire- 
ſhips, Hirt. B. Alex. 11. In fieges they jones veſſels. 


together, and erected on them various engines, Curt. 


Iv. 13.; Liv. xxiv. 34. xxvi. 26.; Caf. B. C. iii. 34. 
or ſunk veſſels to block up their harbours, ' bid. et Liv. 
iin 

The prizes diſtributed after a victory at ſea, were 
much the ſame as on land. (See p. 359.) Alſo naval pu- 
nſhments, pay, and proviſions, &c. Liv. xxiii. 21. 48. 

The trading veſſels of the ancients were in general 
much inferior in ſize to thoſe of the moderns. Cicero 
mentions a number of ſhips of burden, none of which 


way 
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was below 2co0 amphorae, (quarum minor nulla erat 
duim millium amphorim), i. e. about fifty-ſix ton, which 
he ſeems to have thought a large ſhip, Cic. Fam. xii. 
15. There were, however, ſome ſhips of enormous 
bulk. One built by Ptolemy is ſaid to have been 280 
cubits, i. e. 420 feet long, and another zog feet; the 
tonnage of the former 7182, and of the latter, 3197, 
Athenzus. The ſhip which brought from Egypt the 
great obeliſk that ſtood in the Circus of the Vatican in 
the time of Caligula, beſides the obeliſk itſelf, had 
1 120,000 modi; of lentes for ballaſt, about 1138 ton, Pin. 
„ xvi. 40. 
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The diſtinguiſhing part of the Roman dreſs was the 
TOGA or gown, as that of the Greeks was the Palli- 
um, Suet. Aug. 98.; and of the Gauls, Bracce, breech- 
| es, Suet. Jul. 80.; Claud. 15.; Plin. Epiſt. iv. II.; 
Wl whence the Romans were called GENS TOGATA, 
my Virg. u. i. 286.; Suet. Aug. 40. or TOGATI, Cic. 
x Roſe. Am. 46.; Verr. i. 29. ii. 62.; Orat. i. 24. iii. 11.; 


f Salluſt. Fug. 21.; Tacit. Hist. ii. 20.; and the Greeks, 
| { or in general thoſe who were not Romans, PA LLIA- 
1 TI, Suet. Cef. 4. 8.; Cic. Rabir. Poſt. 9. ;. Phil. v. 5. : 

wal and Gallia Ciſalpina, when admitted into the rights of 

citizens, was called TocaTta, Cic. Phil. viii. 9g. Hence 
alſo Fabule Togate et Palliat.e. (See p. 329.). As the 
toga was the robe of peace, togati is often oppoſed to 

armati, Cic, Cæcin. 15.; Off. i. 23. ; Piſ. 3. 1 
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The Romans were particularly careful in foreign 
countries, always to appear dreſt in the Zoga, Cic. Ra- 
bir. 10. 

The TOGA /a tegendo, quod corpus tegat, Varro.) 
was a looſe {/axa) flowing { fuitant) woollen robe, 
which covered the whole body, round and cloſe at the 
bottom, { ab imo), but open at the top down to the 
girdle, (ad cinduram), without fleeves; ſo that the 
right arm was at liberty, and the left ſupported a part 
{ lacinia, a flap or lappet), of the 7oga, which was 
drawn up ( ſubducebatur) and thrown back over the left 
ſhoulder, and thus formed what was called SINUS, 2 
fold or cavity upon the breaſt, in which things might 
be carried, Liv. xxi. 18. z Plin. xv. 18.; Gell. iv. 18. 
and with which the face or head might be covered, Suet. 
Jul. 82. Liv. viii. 9. 

The toga in latter timeg had ſeveral folds, but an- 
eiently few or none, ( veteribus nulli ſinus ), Quinctilian. 
xi. 3. Theſe folds when collected in a knot or centre, 
Virg. En. i. 324. were called UMBO,. which is put 
for the toga itſelf, Perſe v. 33. | 

When a perfon did any work, he tucked up / faccin= 


gebat), his toga, and girded it (aſtringebat) round him: 
Hence Accingere ſe vperi vel ad opus, or oftener in the 


paſſive accingi, to prepare, to make ready. See p. 74. 
The taga of the rich and noble, was finer and larger 

{ {axior ) than of the leſs wealthy, Horat. Epod. iv. 8. 3 

Epiſt. i. 18. 30. A new toga was called PXA, when 


old and thread bare, trita, Id. Ep. i. 95. Martial. ii. 


58. | 
The Romans were at great pains to adjuſt (componere) 


the toga, that it might fit properly, (ze impar diſſide- 


ret), and not draggle, (nec deflueret), Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 
75 i. 3. 31. Epiſl. i. 1. 95. Nuinctil. xi. 3.; Macrob. 
at. ii. 9. | 
Ihe form of the tega was different at different times. 
The Romans at firſt had no other dreſs, Gell. vii. 12. 
It was then ſtrait (ara) and cloſe ; it covered the arms 
and came down to the feet, Quinctil. ibid. __ 
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The 7oga was at firſt worn by women as well as men. 
But afterwards matrons wore a different robe called. 
STOLA, with a broad border or fringe (/imbus\ called 
INSTITA, Horat. Sat. i. 2. 29. reaching to the feet, 
Ovid. Art. Am. i. 32.; Tibull. i. 7. 74.3 and alſo, as 
ſome ſay, when they went abroad, a looſe; outer robe 
thrown over the ola like a ſurtout, a mantle, or cloak, 
called PALLA or Peplus, Hor. ib. 99. But the old 
ſcholiaſt on Horace makes palla here the ſame with in- 
ita, and calls it Peripodium, and Tunicæ pallium. Some 
think, that this fringe conſtituted the only diſtinction be- 
twixt the ſlala and loga. It is certain, however, that the 
outer robe of a woman was called PAL La, Virg. En. i. 
648. xi. 576. (quod palam et foris gerebatur, Varr. de 
Lat. ling. iv. 3c. ). 175 

Courtezans, and women condemned for adultery, 
were not permitted to wear the „hela; hence called Fo- 
GATE, Horat. Sat. i. 2. 82. ; Juven. ii. 70. Martial. 
ii. 39. vi. 64. x. 52.; Cic. Phil. ii. 18.3 and the mo- 
deſty of matrons is called Stolatus pudar, Mart. i. 36. 8. 

There was a fine robe of a circular form worn by 
women, called CYcLASs, -ddis,, Juvenal. vi. 258.; Suct. 
Cal. 52. ; - 7 

N Roman citizens were permitted to wear the 
toga; and baniſhed perſons were prohibited the uſe of 
it, Plin. Epiſt. iv. 11. Hence zoga is put for the digni- 
ty of a Roman, Horat. Od. iii. 5. 10. f 

The colour of the foga was white, and on feſtivals 
they uſually had one newly cleaned ; hence they were 
ſaid Feſtos ALBATI celebrare, Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 61. 

Candidates for offices wore a 72a: whitened by the 
fuller, Toca Caxpipa. See p. 87. | 

The foga in mourning was of a black or dark colour, 
TOGA PULLA vel ara; hence thoſe in mourning 
were called PULLaT1, Suet. Aug. 44.3; Juvenal. iii. 213. 
or ATRAT1, Cic. Vat. 12. But thoſe were alſo called 
Pullati, who wore a great-coat (/acerna) inſtead of the 
taga, Duet. Aug. 40. cr a mean ragged dreſs, Fl 

| - ill. 
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Tilt. vii. 17. as the vulgar or poor people, ( pullatus 


circulus, vel turba pullata), Quinctil. ii. 1 2. vi. 4. 

The mourning robe of women was called RICINI- 
UM, vel -NUS, vel Rica, ( quod poft tergum rejiceretur), 
which covered the head and ſhoulders, Cic. /egg- lt. 23. 
or MAvoRTEs, is, vel -A, Serv. in Virg. En. i. 286.3 
Vid. xix. 25. They ſeem to have had ſeveral, of theſe 
above one another, that they might throw them into 
the funeral piles of their huſbands and friends. The 
Twelve Tables reſtricted the number to three, Cic. ibid. 

The Romans, ſeldom or never appeared at a feaſt in 
mourning, Cic. Vat. 12.; nor at _ public ſpectacles, 
Mart. iv. 2.; ; nor at feſtivals and ſacrifices, Ovid. Faſt. 1. 
79. Horat. ii. 2. 60. ; Perſe ii. 40. 

At entertainments the more wealthy Romans laid 
aſide the 19g, and put on a particular robe called SyxN- 
THESIS Martial. v. 80. ii. 46. iv. 66. which they wore 
all the time of the Saturnalia, becauſe then they were 
continually feaſting, Martial. xiv. 1. 141 ; Senec. Epiſt. 
19, Nero wore it ¶ Hntbeſina, ſe. veſlic) in common, 
Suet. 5 1. 

Magiſtrates and certain prieſts wore a tega bordered 
with purple, (/imbo purpureo circumdata), hence called 
TOGA ERETEXTA; as the ſuperior magiſtrates, 
Cic. red. in Sen. 5.; Liv. xxxiv. 7.; Juvenal. x. go. the 
Pontifices, the Augure, Cic. Sext. 69. the DRcEMvIII 
ſacris faciundis, Liv. xxvii. 39. &c. and even private 
perſons when they exhibited games, Cic. Piſe 4. 

Generals when they triumphed wore an embroidered 
toga, called Pic ra vel pALMATA, Martial. vii. 2. 7. 

Young men, till they were ſeventeen years of age, 
and young women, till they were married, alſo wore a 
gown bordered with purple, TOGA PRETEXTA, 
[ ive Xxxxiv. 7. ; Cic. Verr. i. 44.; Cat. ii. 2.; Propert. 
iv. 12. 33. whence they were called PRATEXTA- 
TI, Civ. xxii. 57. ; Cic. Muræn. 5.; Suet. Aug. 44. 94. 
Hence amicitia pretextata, i. e. a teneris annis, formed 
= youth, Martial. x. 20. But verba prætextata is put 

for ob/cxna, Suet. Veſp. 22. ( _e nubentibus, depoſitis 
pretextis, 
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etextic, a multitudine puerorum obſcena clamarentir, 
FesTus), Geil. ix. 10.3 Macrob. Sat. ii. 1. and more; 
pretextati, for impudici vel corrupti, Juvenal. ii. 170. 

Under the emperors the fega was in a great meaſure 
diſuſed, unleſs by clients when they waited (officium fa. 
ciebant) on their patrons, Suef. Aug. 6o. 5 Martial. i. 
109. He 57. x. 74+ 3.3 Schaliaft. in Fuvenal. x. 45. and 
orators; hence called Togati, enrobed, Senec. de Con- 
fant. 9.; Tacit. Annal. xi. 7. 

Boys likewiſe wore an hollow golden ball or boſs, 
(AUREA BULLA), 'which hung from the neck on 
the breaft ; as ſome think in the ſhape of a heart, to 
prompt them to wiſdom ; according to others, round, 
with the figure of a heart engraved on it, Cic. Verr. i, 
58. ; et Aſcon. in loc.; Liv. xxvi. 36.; Plaut Rud. iv. 
4. 127.3 Macrob. Sat. i. 6. The ſons of freed-men and 
Poorer citizens uſed only a leathern boſs, (bulla ſcortea, 
vel ſignum de paupere loro), Fuvenal. v. 165.; Plin. xxxiii. 
1. ſſes were alſo uſed as an ornament for belts or 
girdles, Virg. n. xii. 942. 

Young men uſually when they had completed the ſe- 
venteenth year of their age, laid aſide / ponebant vel de. 
nebant) the toga pratexta, and put on { ſumebant vel 
#nducbant) the manly gown, (TOGA VIRILIS), call- 

Wl ed Toga puRa, Cic. Att. v. 20. ix. 19. becauſe it was 

4. purely white; and LIBERA, Ovid. T rift. iv. 10. 28. be- 
cauſe they were then freed from the reſtraint of maſters, 

and allowed greater liberty, Perf. v. 30. 

: The ceremony of changing the toga, was performed 
(toga matabatur, Hor. Od. i. 36. 9.) with great ſolem- 
nity before the images of the Lares, Propert. iv. 1. 132. 
to whom the bulla was conſecrated, (/aribus donata pe- 
pendit ', Perſ ibid.; ſometimes in the Capitol, Val. 
Max. v. 4 4. or they immediately went thither, or to 
ſome temple to pay their devotions to the gods, Suet. 
Claud. 2. | = ob. 

The uſual time of the year for aſſuming the ga vi- 
rilis was at the feaſts of Bacchus in March, { Liberalibus, | 
XII. Kal. Apr. Cic. Att. vi 1.), Ovid. Faſt. iii. * | 
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Then the young man was conducted by his father or 
principal relation to the Forum, accompanied by his 
friends, Cic. Att. ix. 22:3 Aug. 26.3; Suet. Ner. 7.; 
Tib. 54. (whoſe attendance was called Orrictum so- 
LENNE TOGE VIRILIS, Suet, Claud. 2.; Plin. Epiſt. i. 
9.) and there recommended to ſome . eminent orator 
whom. he ſhould ſtudy to imitate, Cie. Am. 1.3 Tacit. 


Orat. 34.; whence he was faid Forum attingere vel in 


forum venire, when he began to attend to public buſi- 


neſs, ( forenfia flipendia aufpicabatur ), Senec. Controv. v. 
6.; Cic. Fam. v. 8. xiii. 10. xv. 16. This was called 
Dies toge virilis, Suet. Aug. 66.3 Cal. 15.; Claud. 2. 
or Dies tirocinii, Suet. Tib. 54. and the conducting of 
one to the Forum, TYROCINIUM, 74. Aug. 26.; 
Cal. 10. the young men were called TIRONES, young 
or raw ſoldiers, becauſe then they firſt began to ſerve 
in the army, Cic. Phil, ii. 15. 3 Fam. vii. 3.; Suet. Ver. 
-.; Liv. xl. 35. Hence Tito is put for a learner or no- 
vice, Cic. Orat. i. 50. Ponere tirocinium, to lay aſide 
the character of a learner, and give a proof of one's 
parts, to be paſt his noviciate, Liv. xlv. 37. 

When all the formalities of this day were finiſhed, 
the friends and dependants of the family were invited 
to a feaſt, and ſmall preſents diſtributed among them, 
called SPORTULE, Plin. Ep. x. 117. 118. The em- 
perors on that occaſion uſed to. give a largeſs to the 
people, (CONGIARTUM, fo called from congius, a 
meaſure of liquids),. Suet. Tib. 54.; Tacit. Annal. iii. 29. 

Servius appointed, that thoſe who aſſumed the 094 
Cirilis ſhould ſend a certain coin to the temple of youth, 
Nionyf. iv. ; | 

Parents and guardians permitted young men to aſſume 
(dabant) the toga virilis ſooner or — than the age of 
ſeventeen, as they judged proper, Cic. Att. vi. 1.; Sutt. 
Aug. 8.; Cal. 10.; Claud. 43.; Ner. 7.; under the em- 
perors, when they had completed the fourteenth year; - 
Tacit. Ann. xii. 41. xiii. 15. Before this they were con- 
ſidered . as part of the family, (pars domis), afterwards 
of the ſtate, (reipublicg), T acit. de Mor. Germ. 13. 

L 1] | Young 
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Young men of rank, after putting on the tg virilic, 
commonly lived in a ſeparate houſe from their parents, 
Suet. Tib. 15. Domit. 2. It was, however, cuſtomary 
for them,. as a mark of modeſty, during the firſt whole 
year, to keep (cohibere) their right arm within the 7oga, 
Cic. Cœl. 5.; and in their exerciſes in the Campus Mar- 
tius never to expoſe themſelves quite naked, as men 
come to maturity ſometimes did, bid. 

The ancient Romans had no other clothing but the 
toga, Gell. vii. 12. In imitation of whom, Cato uſed 
often to go dreſſed in this manner, and ſometimes even 
to fit on the fribunal when preztor, (campeſtri ſub 19ga 
cinctus), Aſcon. in Cic. ; Val. Max. iii. 6. 7. Hence Exi- 
gua toga Catonis, Hor. Ep. 1. 19. 13. hirta, Lucan. be- 
cauſe it was ſtrait (araa) and coarſe, (craſſa vel pin- 
guis), Horat. Sat. i. 3. 15.3 Juvenal. ix. 28. ; Martial. 
ive 19, Nor did candidates for offices wear any thing 
but the ega. See p. 88. 1 

The Romans afterwards wore below the 2% a white 
woollen veſt called TUNICA, which came down a 
little below the knees before, and to the middle of the 
legs behind, Quinctil. xi. 3. at firſt without ſleeves, 
Tunics with ſleeves, (CHIRODO T vel tunice manicatæ), 
or reaching to the ancles, (?al/ares), were reckoned ef- 
feminate, Cic. Cat. ii. 10.; Virg. An. ix. 616. ; Gell. 
vii. 12. But under the emperors theſe came to be uſed 
with fringes at the hands, (ad manus fimbriate), from 
the example of Cæſar, Suet. Jul. 45. longer or ſhorter 
according to fancy, Horat. Sat. i. 2. 25.; Prop. iv. 2. 
28. Thoſe who wore them were ſaid to be MAxurs- 
ATI, Suet. Cal. 52. | | 

The tunic was faſtened by a girdle or belt (CINGU- 
LUM, cindtus, -is, ZONA, vel Balteus) about the waiſt 
to keep it tight; which alſo ſerved as a purſe { pro mar- 
ſupio vel crumena) in which they kept their money, Gell. 
xv. 12.3 Plaut. Merc. v. 2. 84. ; Suct. Vit. 16.; Horat. 
Ep. ii. 2. 40. 

was alſo thought effeminate to appear abroad with the 
tunic ſlackly or careleſsly girded: Hence the 1 
Sylla 
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Sylla concerning Cæſar to the Optimates, who interce- 
ded for his life, UT MALE PRECINCTUM PUERUM CA- 
VERENT, Suet. Jul. 45. For this alſo Mæcenas was 
blamed, Senec. Ep. 14. Hence cindtur, præcinctus and 


ſaccinctus, are put for induſtrius, expeditus vel gnavus, di- 


ligent, active, clever, Horat. Sat. i. 5. 6. ii. 6. 107. 
becauſe they uſed to gird the tunic when at work, Id. 
Sat. ii. 8. 10.; Ovid. Met. vi. 59. and diſcinctus for in- 
ers, moliis, ignavus ; thus, Diſcindtus nepos, a diſſolute 
ſpendthrift, Hor. Epod. i. 34. So Per}. iii. 31. Diſcincti 
Aſri, Virg. An. viii. 724. effeminate, or ſimply angirt; 
for the Africans did not uſe a girdle, Sl. iii. 236. ; 
Plaut. Pens. v. 2. 48. : 

The Romans do not ſeem to have uſed the girdle at 
home or in private; hence diſcincti ludere, i. e. domi, 
with their tunics ungirt, Herat. Sat. ii. 1. 73.; for they 
never wore the toga at home, but an undreſs, (ve/tis do- 
me/iica, vel veſtimenta), Suet. Aug. 73-; Vit. 8.; Cic. de 
Tin. ii. 24+: Hence the tega and other things which 
they wore only abroad were called FORENSIA, Suet. 
Aug. 73.; Cal. 17. or VESTITUS FORENSIS, Cic. ibid. 
and VESTIiMENTA FORENSIA, Colum. xii. 45. 

The tunic was worn by women as well as men; but 


that of the former always came down to their feet, and 


covered their arms, Juvenal. vi. 445. They alſo uſed 
girdles both before and after marriage, Feſtus, in Cix- 
cULUM; Martial. xiv. 151. 

The Romans do not -ſeem to have uſed a belt above 
the faga. But this point is ſtrongly conteſted. 

Young men when they aſſumed the 7oga virilis, and 
women when they were married, received from their 
parents a tunic wrought in a particular manner, called 


PTUNICA RECTA, or- RRGILLA, Feſtus. ; Plin. viii. 
48 


two ſtripes, /a/ciz vel plagule, Varr. de Lat. ling. viii.) 
ſewed on the breaſt of their tunic, Horat. Sat. i. 6. 28. 
called LATUS CLAVUS, Ovid. Triſt. iv. 10. 29. & 
35. which is ſomctimes put for the tunic itſelf, Suet. 


L 1 2 Jul. 


The ſenators had a broad ſtripe of purple (or rather 
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Jul. 45. or the dignity of a ſenator, Id. Tib. 35.; 
Claud. 24.; Yeſp. 2. 4. The Equites a narrow ſtripe, 
ANGUSTUS CLAVUS. See p. 6. & 25. . 

Auguſtus granted to the ſons of ſenators the right of 
wearing the /atus clavus, after they aſſumed the toga vi- 
rilis, and made them tribunes and prefects in the army; 


hence called 'Dkx1BuUnit ET PREFECTL LATICLAVII, Swet. 


Aug. 38.; Ner. 26.; Domit. 10. The tribunes choſen 
from the Zquites were called AxcusTiCLavii, Suet. 
Orh. 10.; Galb. 10. | ; 

Generals in a triumph wore with the 7oga picla an 
embroidered tunic, (TNA PALMATA), Live x. 7.; 
Martial. vii. 1. called alſo Tunica Fovis, becauſe the 
image of that god in the Capitol was clothed with it, 
Tuveral. x. 38. Tunics of this kind uſed to be ſent by 
the ſenate to foreign kings as a preſent, Lv. xxvii. 4. 
xxx. | Gs XXX 11. 

The poor people who could nat purchaſe a fega, wore 
nothing but a tunic; hence called TunicaTUs POPEL» 
LUS, erat Ep. i. 7. 65. or TuxicaT1, Cic. in Rull. ii. 
34. Foreigners at Rome ſeem alſo to have uſed the 
ſame dreſs; hence hsmo tunicatus, for a Carthaginian, 
Plaut. Pen. v. 3. 2. and flaves, Id. Amplit. i. 1. 213+; 
Senec. brev. vit. 12. likewiſe gladiators, Juvenal. ii. 
143. n 

In the country, perſons of fortune and rank uſed on- 
ly the tunic, Juvenal. iii. 179. In winter they wore 
more than one tunic. Auguſtus uſed four, Suet. Aug. 
6 | | 

Under the tunic, the Romans wore another woollen 
covering next the ſkin like our ſhirt, called INDUSH- 
UM or SupucuLa, Horat. Ep. i.-1.95.3 Suet. ibid. and 
by later writers Interula and Camiſia. Linen cloaths 
( veſtes liner, Plin. xii. 6.) were not uſed by the ancient 
Romans, and are ſeldom mentioned by the claſſics. The 
uſe of linen was introduced under the emperors from E- 


gypt, Plin. Prefi; whence Sindon vel veſtes Byſeinæ, 


| time linen. Girls wore a linen veſt or ſhift, called Sur- 


PARUM 


PARUM vel -r, Plaut. Rud. i. 2. 91. ; Lucan. ii, 363. 


Feſtus. N 3s AMS ts 

The Romans in later ages wore above the oga a kind. 
of great-coat, called LACERNA, Juvenal. ix. 29. 
open before and faſtened with claſps or buckles, (FI- 
BUL, which were much, uſed to faſten all the differ- 
ent parts of dreſs, Virg. n. iv. 139» 3 Ovid. Met. viii. 
318. except the tega), eſpecially at the ſpectacles, Mar- 
tial. xiv. 137. to ſcreen them from the weather, with a 
covering for the head and ſhoulders, (capitium, quod capit 
pectus, Yarr.), called CUCULLUS, Juvenal. vi. 118. 
329; Martial. xi. 99 They uſed to lay aſide the /acerna 
when the emperor entered, Suet. Claud. 6. It was at firſt 
uſed only in the army, Paterc. ii. 80. 3 Ovid. Faſt. ii. 
745.3 Prop. iii. 10. 7. but afterwards alſo in the city. 

During the civil wars, when the tega began to be diſ- 
uſei, the /acerna came to be worn in place of it, to 
ſuch a degree, that Auguſtus one day ſeeing from his 
tribunal a number of citizens in the aſſembly dreſſed in the 
Licerna, ¶ pullati vel lacernati), which was commonly of 
a dark colour, Martial. xiv. 129. repeated with indig- 
nation from Virgil, “ Romanos rerum dominos gentemgus 
1;zatam;” and gave orders to the ædiles not to allow any 
ond to appear in the forum, or circus. in that dreis, Suet. 
A 40. It was ouly uſed by the men, Scholzaft. in u: 
be. 1. 02. and at firſt was thought unbecoming in the 
city, Cic. Phil. ii. zo. It was ſometimes of various co- 
los and texture, Fuvenal. i. 27. ix. 28.3 Martial. ii. 29. 

vimilar to- the /acerna. was the LANA, (yaaim), a 
Grecian robe or mantle thrown aver the pallium, Serv. 
ad Virg. An. iv. 262, 3 Feſtus.; Martial. xii. 36. xiv. 
Iz. | 

The Romans had another kind of. great coat or ſur- 


tout, reſembling the lacerna, but ſhorter and {traiter,, 


called PENULA, which was worn above. the tunic,, 
Sagt. Ver. 48. having likewiſe a hood, (caput vel ca- 
isi unt), Plin. xxiv. 15. uſed. chiefly on journies and in: 


tie army, Cic. Att. xiii. 33. Mil. 10. ; Sext. 38.3 Ju. 


renal. v. 78. alſo in the city, Suet. Cal. 52.; Lamprid. 


3 Alex. 
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Alex. Sev. 27. ; ſometimes covered with a rovgh pile or 
hair for the ſake of warmth, called GAUSAPA, ng. 
et plur. vel -e; Petron. 28. 5 Ovid. Art. Am. ii. 300.; 
Perſ. vi. 46.; or Gauſapina pænula, Martial. vi. 59. xiv. 
145. 147. of various colours, and common to men and 
women, id.; fometimes made of ſkins, ScorTEa, 
Feſtus. ; Martial. xiv. 130. | 

The military robe of the Romans was called SA. 
GUM, an open woollen garment, which was drawn 
over the other clothes and faſtened before with claſps, 
Suet. Aug. 26. ; Sil. xvii. 53 1.; in dangerous conjunc- 
tures worn alſo in the city, by all except thoſe of con- 
ſular dignity, Cic. Phil. viii. 11. as in the Italic war for 
two years, Liv. Epit. 72. & 73. ; Paterc. ii. 16. Di- 
ſtento ſago impoſitum in ſublime jactare, to toſs in a blan- 
ket, Suet. Oth. 2.3; Martial. i. 4. 7. | 

The Romans wore neither ſtockings nor breeches, 
but uſed ſometimes to wrap their legs and thighs with 
pieces of cloth, (FASC IAE, vel -ialæ, fillets, bands, or 
rollers), named from the parts which they covered, TI- 
BIALIA and FEMINALIA, or Femoralia, i. e. te- 
gumenta tibiarum et femorum, Suet. Aug. 82. ſimilar to 
what are mentioned, Exod. xxviii. 42+ ; Levi. vi. 10. 
xvi. 4 3 Exel. xliv. 18. firſt uſed, probably, by perſons 
in bad health, Cic. Brut. 60.; Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 255; 
Quinctil. xi. 3.3; afterwards by the delicate and effemi- 
nate, Cic. Att. ii. 3.; Har. reſp. 21.3 Suet. Aug. 82. 
who likewiſe had mufflers to keep the throat and neck 
warm, called FOCALIA vel Focale, ſing. (a fauci- 
bus), Horat. et Quinct. ibid.; Martial. iv. 41. vi. 41. 
xiv. 142. uſed chiefly by orators, bid. et Gell. xi. g. 
Some uſed a handkerchief (SUDARIUM) for that 
purpoſe, Suet. Ver. 51. | 

Women uſed ornaments round their legs, (ornamenta 
circa crura), called PERISCELLDES, Horat. Ep. i. 
17. 56. | 

The Romans had various coverings for the feet, (cal 
ceamenta vel tegumenta pedum, Cic. Tuſc. v. 32.), but 
chiefly of two kinds, The one (CALCEUS, sI, 


a 
* 
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a ſhoe), covered the whole foot, ſomewhat like our 


ſhoes, and was tied above with a latchet or lacey: a 
point or ſtring, (CORRIGIA, Loxun vel Lievia), 
Cic. de Divin. ii. 40. Martial. ii. 29. 57. The other 
(SOLEA, code, a flipper or ſandal, guad folo 
dis ſubjiciatuy, Fxsrus), covered only the ſole of the 
foot, and was faſtened on by leathern thongs or firings, 
( teretibus habenis vel obſtrigillis vincta), Gell. xiii. 21.; 
hence called VixcuLa, Ovid. Faſt. ii. 324. Of the lat- 
ter kind there were various ſorts; CrEripaz, vel -DULz, 
Ibid. ; Cic. Rabir. Poſt. 27.; Horat. Sat. i. 3. 127. 
Garticz, Cic. Phil. ii. 30. &c. 

The Greeks wore a kind of ſhoes called Pyzcasia, 
Senec. de benefe vii. 21. | 

The calcei were always worn with the toga when a 
perſpn went abroad, Cic. ibid.; Plin. Epiſt. vii. 3.; Suot. 
Aug. 73. ; whence he put them off, (calceos et vgſtimenta 
mutavit), and put on (induebat vel inducebat) ſlippers 
when he went on a journey, Cic. Mil. 10. 

Slippers {/o/ee) were uſed at feaſts, Plaut. Truc. ii. 4. 
13. Horat. Sat. ii. 8. 77.; Ep. i. 13. 15. but they put 
them off when about to eat, Martial. iii. 50. It was 
eſteemed effeminate for a man to appear in public in 
flippers, { foleatus), Cic. Har. Reſp. 21.; Verr. v. 33.3 
Piſ. 6.; Liv. xxix. 19.; Suet. Cal. 32. Slippers were 
worn by women in public, Plaut. Truc. ii. 8. 

The ſhoes of ſenators came up to the middle of their 
legs, Horat. Sat. 1. 6. 27. and had a golden or filver 
creſcent (una vel lunula, i. e. litera C) on the top of 
the foot, Juvenal. vii. 192. ; hence called Lunata pellis 
vel lingula, Martial. i. 50. ii. 29. But this ſeems to 
have been peculiar to Patrician ſenators, Scholiaft. in 
Juvenal. | | 

The ſhoes of women were generally white, Ovid. Art. 
Am. iii. 291.3" ſometimes red, ſcarlet, or purple, (ru- 
bri, mullei, et purpurei), Perſe v. 169.; Virg. Ecl. vii. 
32.; An. i. 341. yellow, (/utei vel cerei), Catull. lix. 
9. Ke. adorned with embroidery and pearls, Pin. 


Mens 
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Mens ſhoes were generally blaek; ſome wore them 
2 or red, Martial. ii. 29. 8. and, eſpecially under 
the emperors, adorned with gold, and filver, and pre- 
cious ſtones, Plaut. Baceh. ii. 3. 97. ; Senec. ii. 12.3 
Plin. xxxvii. 2. They were ſometimes turned up in the 
point in the form of the letter ſ, called Calle repandi 
| Cic. de Nat. D. i. 30. 

The ſenators are ſaid to have dſed. ** latchets to 
tie their ſhoes, and plebeians only one, Yod. xix. 34-3 
Senec. de T ranguill, Ann. 2. 

The people of ancient Latium wore ſhoes of un- 
wrought leather, (ex corio crudo), called PERONES, 
Virg. En. vii. o. as did alſo the Mat. „ Hernici, and 
Veſlini, who were likewiſe clothed in, ſkins, Juvenal. 
xiv. 195. &c. It was long before they learned the uſe 
of tanned leather, (ALuTz#; ex alumine, (of alum), gus 
pelles ſi ubigebantur, ut molliores ferent ),, which was made 

of various colours, Martial. ii. 29 vii. 34. 

The poor people ſometimes wore wooden ſhoes, { /o» 
lex ligne), which uſed to be put on perſons condemned 
for parricide, Aud. ad Herenn. i. 13. ; de Invent. ii. 50. 

The ſhoes of the ſoldiers were called Carlicz, ſome- 
times ſhod with nails, (clavis fax), See p. 344+; of 
the comedians, SOCCI, ſlippers, often put for , 
of the tragedians, COTHURN1. See p. 338. 

The Romans ſometimes uſed ſocks or coverings for 
the feet, made of wool or goats hair, called UDONES, 
Martial. xiv. 140. 

The Romans alſo had iron ſhoes (So ER rFERE@) for 
mules and horſes, not fixed to the hoofs with nails, as 
among us, but fitted to the foot, ſo that they might 
be occaſionally put on and off, Catull. xviii. 26.; Suet, 
Ner. 30.; Veſp. 23.; Plin. xxxv 11.1. 4 
The ancient Romans went with their . bare, (ca- 
pite aperto), as we ſee from ancient coins and flatues, 
except at ſacred rites, games, feſtivals, on journey, and 

in war. Hence, of all the honours decreed to Cæſar by 
the ſenate, he is ſaid to have been chiefly pleaſed with 
| that. of always wearing a laurel crown, becauſe it cover- 


ed. 
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ed his baldavks, Suet. Ful. 45. which was reckoned a 
deformity among the Romans, Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 250. 
Tacit. Annal. iv. 57.3 Suet. Demit. 18.; Juvenal. iv. 

38. as among the Jews, II. Kings, ii. 23. 

They ufed, however, in the city, as a ſcreen from 
the heat or wind, to throw over their head the lappet 
of their gown, (/aciniam vel finum tog in caput rejicere), 
which they tock off when they met any one to whom 
they were bound to ſhew reſpect, as the conſuls, &c. Plu- 
tarch. in Pomp. et queſt. Rom. 10. See p. 115. 

The Romans veiled their heads at all ſacred rites 
but thoſe of Saturn, Serv. in Virg. An: lii. 405. 

At games and feſtivals the Romans wore a woollen 

cap or bonnet, (PILEUs, vel - m), Horat. i. 13. 15-3 
Martial. xi. 7. xiv. 1.; Suet. Ner. 57.; Senec. Epiſt. 18. 
which was alſo. worn by flaves, hence called PII EA TI, 
when made free, Liv. xxive 16. 3 Plaut. Amp. i. 1306. 
or fold, Gell. vii, 8. (See p. 40.) ; whence pileus is put 
for liberty, Suet. Tib. 4; Martial. ii. 48. 4. likewiſe 
by the old and ſickly, Ovid. Art. Am. i. 733. 

The Romans on journey uſed a round cap like a hel- 
met, (GALERUS vel -um), Virg. En. vn. 688. or a 
broad brimmed hat, (PRTAS Us), Suet. Aug. 82. Hence 
petaſatus, prepared for a journey, Cic. Fam. xv. 17. 

The women uſed to dreſs their hair in the form of a 
helmet or galerus, mixing falſe hair (crines fidti vel ſup- 

Peſiti) with it, Scholiaſt. in Juvenal. vi. 120. 

So likewiſe warriors, SI. 1. 404. who ſometimes alſo 
uſed a cap of unwrought leather, (CUDO vel n), Sil. 
viii. 494. xvi. 59. 

The head -dreſs of women, as well as their other at» 
tire, was different at different periods. At firſt it was 
very ſimple. They ſeldom went abroad, and when they 
did, they almoſt rene had their faces veiled. But 
when riches and luxury increaſed, dreſs became with 
many the chief object of attention; hence a woman's 


toilet and ornaments were called MUNDUS MULIE- 
BRIS, her world, Liv. xxxiv. 7, 
They 
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They anointed their hair with the richeſt perfumes, 
Ovid. Met. v. 53+; Tibull. iii. 4. 28. and ſometimes 
painted it, Tib. i. 9. 43-; Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 163. (co- 
mam rutilabant vel incendebant, made it appear a bright 
yellow, with a certain compoſition or waſh, a /ixivium 
or lye ; lixivo vel - va, cinere vet cinere lixivii, Val. Max. 


ii. 1. G.;3 Plin xiv. 20.; ſpuma Batava vel cauſticd, i. e. 


ſapone, with ſoap, Martial. viii. 33. 20. xiv. 26. ; Fuel. 
Cal. 47.; Plin. xxviii. 12.); but never uſed powder, 
which is a very late invention, firſt introduced in France 
about the year 1593. - 

The Roman women frizzled or curled their hair with 
hot irons, (calido ferro vel calumiſiris vibrabant, criſþa- 
bant, vel intorquebant), Virg. An. xil. 100.; Cic. Brut. 
75. ; hence coma calamiſtrata, frizzled hair, Cic. Sext, 
8.3 Homo calamiſtratus, by way of contempt, Cic. poſt 
red. in Sen. 6.; Plaut. Afin. iii. 3. 37. and ſometimes 
raiſed it to a great height by rows and ſtories of curls, 
Juvenal. vi. 501. Hence ALTUM CALIENDRUM, i. e. 
capillitium adulterinum vel capillamentum, Suet. Cal. 11. 
in galeri vel galeæ modum ſuggeſtum, Tertull. de Cult. 
Fem. 7.) the lofty pile of falſe hair, Horat. Sat. i. 8. 
48. ; ſuggeſtus, vel -um come, as a building, Stat. Sylv. 
i. 2. 114. Coma in gradus formata, into ſtories, Suet. 
Ner. 51.; Quinctil. xii.: Flexus cincinnorum vel annuly- 
rum, the turning of the locks or curls ; fmbriz vel cir- 


ri, the extremities or ends of the curls, Cic. Piſ. 11. 
Juvenal. xiii. 165, 


The ſlaves who aſſiſted in frizzling and adjuſting the 


hair, (in crine componendo), were called CINIFLONES 
or CINERARII, Herat. Sat. i. 2. 98. who were in dan- 
ger of puniſhment if a ſingle lock was improperly pla- 
ced, (/i unus de toto peccaverat orbe comarum annulus, 
incerta non bene fixus acu) ; the whip (TavrEa, i. e. fla- 
grum vel ſcutica de pene taurins) was preſently applied, 
Juvenal. vi. 491. or the mirror (St curvun), made of 
poliſhed braſs or ſteel, was aimed at the head of the of- 
fender, Martial. ii. 66. A number of females attend- 
ed, who did nothing but give directions, Juvenal. = 
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The hair was adorned with gold, and pearls, and 
precious ſtones, Ovid. Her. xv. 75. xxi. 89. 3; Manik. v. 
518. ; ſometimes with crowns or garlands and chaplets 
of flowers, (coronæ et ſerta), Plaut. Aſin. iv. 1. 58. 
bound with fillets or ribbons of various colours, (crina- 
les vittæ vel faſciæ), Ovid. Met. i. 477. iv. 6. 

The head-dreſs and ribbons of matrons were different 
from thoſe of virgins, Prapert. iv. 12. 34. Virg. En. 
11. 168. 

Ribbands ſeem to have been peculiar to modeſt wo- 
men; hence Vittæ tenues, inſigne pudoris, Ovid. Art. 
Am. i. 31. Nil mihi cum vitta, i. e. cum muliere pudica 
et caſta, Id. Rem. Am. 386. 

Immodeſt women uſed to cover their beads with 
mitres, (MiTzz vel mitelle), Fuvenal. iii. 66.3 Serv. 
in Virg. Ain. iv. 216.; Cic. de reſp. Haruſp. 21. 

Mitres were likewiſe worn by men, although eſteem- 
ed effeminate, Cic. Rabir. Poſt. 10. ; and what was ſtill 
more ſo, coverings for the cheeks, tied with bands (re- 
dimicula vel ligamina) under the chin, Virg. ibid. et ix. 
616.; Propert. ii. 29. 

An embroidered net or caul (reticulum auratum) was 
uſed for incloſing the hair behind, en- ii. 96. call- 
ed Vesica from its thinneſs, Martial. viii. 33. 19. 

Women uſed various coſmeticks, (medicamina), and 
waſhes or waſh-balls {/-megmita) to improve their co- 
lour, Ovid. Med. Tac. 51. &c. They covered their 
face with a thick paſte (multo pane vel tectorio) wltich 
they wore at home, Juvenal. vi. 460. &c. 

Poppea, the wife of Nero, invented a ſort of poma atum 
or ointment to preſerve her beauty, called from her 
name POPP/EANUM, made of aſſes milk, 7bid. et 
Plin. xi. 41. in which ſhe uſed alſo to bathe. Five 
hundred aſſes are ſaid to have been daily milked for this 
purpoſe ; and when ſhe was baniſhed from Rome, fifty 
alles attended her, Thide et Dio. 62. Some men imita- 
ted the women in daubing their faces; thus Otho, {/a- 
ciem pane madido linere quotidie confacait), ? wet. oth 12.3 

Juvenal. ii. 107. | 
Paint 
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408 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Paint {FUCUS) was uſed by the Roman women as 


early as the days of Plautus; ceruſe or white lead (ce. 


ruſſa), or chalk, (creta), to whiten the ſkin, and ver- 
milion ({1inium, purpuriſſum vel rubrica) to make it red, 
Plaut. Moſt. i. 3. 101. & 118.3 Truc. ii. 11. 35. 3 Ovid, 
Art. Am. iii. 199. Horat. Epad. 12. 10.5 Martial. ii. 
41. viii. 33. 17.: Hence fucate, ceruſſatæ, cretatæ et 
.minionatz, painted, lid.; in which alſo the men imi- 
tated them, Cic. Piſ. 11. 

The women uſed a certain plaſter which took off the 
ſmall hairs from their cheeks; or they pulled them out 
by the root (radicicitus vellebant) with inſtruments called 
VOL SELLE, tweezers, Martial. ix. 28. which the 
men likewiſe did, Id. viii. 47. 3; Suet. Cæſ. 45.; Gall. 
22.3 Oth. 12.; Quinctil. i. 6. v. g.: Prom: viii. The 
eyes and eye brows they daubed with a black powder 
or ſoot, {fuligine collinebant), Tertull. de cult. fem. 5. 
Fuvenul. ii. 93. 8 ; | 
When they wanted to conceal any deformity on the 
face, they uſed a patch, (SPLENIUM vel-emplaſtrum), 
Martial. ii. 29. 8. ſometimes like a creſcent, (/unatum), 
Id. viii. 33. 22.3 alſo for mere ornament, Plin. Ep. vi. 
2.: Hence ſpleriatus, patched, Martial. x. 22. 

The Romans took great care of their teeth by waſh- 
ing and rubbing them, Plz. Epiſt. viii. 18. 3 Plin. xxxi. 
10.; Martial. xiv. 22. 56. When they luſt them, they 


_ procured artificial teeth of ivory, Horat. Sat. i. 8. 48.; 


Martial. i. 20. 73. ii. 41. v. 44. xii. 23. If looſe, they 
bound them with gold, Cic. legg. ii. 2. It is faid . 
ſculapius firſt invented the pulling of teeth, (dentis evul. 
fronem), Cic. Nat. D. in. 57. 

The Roman ladies uſed car-rings (INAURES) of 
pearls, (margarite, baccæ vel uniones), Horat. Epod. viii. 
14.; Sat. ii. 3. 241. Plin. ix. 35.3 Sener. de benef. vii. 
9. ſometimes of immenſe value, Suet. Jul. 50. and of 


precious ſtones, Ovid. Art. Am. i. 432. ; alſo necklaces 


or ornaments for the neck, (MONILIA), made of 
gold and ſet with gems, Virg. u. i. 658. ; Ovid. Met. 
x. 264. ; Cic. Verr. iv. 13, which the men alſo uſed, 

Set, 
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Suzt. Galb. 18. ; Ovid. Met. x. 115.; Plin. ix. 35. But 


the ornament of the men was uſually a twiſted chain,. 
(torquis vel -es), Virg. En. vii. 35 1. or a circular plate 
of gold, (circulus auri vel aureus), Virg. An. v. 559. 
alſo a chain compoſed of rings, (catena, catella vel cate« 
nula), uſed both by men and women, Liv. xxxix. '31.; 
Horat. Ep. i. 17. 55. Ornaments for the arms were 
called ARMILLX. 8 | | 
There was a female ornament called SEGMEN- 
TUM, worn only by matrons, Val. Max. v. 2. 1. 
which ſome ſuppoſe to have been a kind of necklace, 
Serv. in Virg. Eu. i. 658.; Lid. xix. 31. but others 
more re 88 an embroidered ribbon, (/aſcia, tenia, 
vel vitta intexta auro), or a purple fringe, ¶ purpurea fim- 
bria vel inſtita), ſewed to the cloaths, Scholiaſt. in Fuv. 
ii. 124. vi. 89.; Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 169. : Hence Yefiis 
ſegmentata, an- embroidered robe, or having a purple 
fringe, (a crebris ſectionibut), Plaut. | 
The Roman women uſed a broad ribbon round their 
breaſt, called STROPHIUM, which ſerved inſtead of 
a boddice or ſtays, Catull. Ixiv. 65. They had a claſp, 
buckle, or bracelet on the left ſhoulder, called SPIN- 
THER or Spinter, Feſtus. ; Plaut. Men. iii. 3. 4. 
The ordinary colour of cloaths under the republic 
was white; but afterwards the women uſed a great va- 
riety of colours, according to the mode, or their parti- , 
cular taſte, Ovid. Art. iii. 187. | 
Silk (oeftis ſerica vel bombycina) was unknown to the 
Romans till towards the end of the republic. It is fre- 
quently mentioned by writers after that time, Virg. G. 
ll. 121. Horat. Epod. viii. 15.; Saet. Cal. 5 2. Mar- 
tial. iii. 82. viii. 33. 68. ix. 38. xi. 9. 28. 50. Juvenal. 
vi. 259. The uſe of it was forbidden to men, Tacit. 


Annal. ii. 33+; Vopiſc. Tacit. 10. 
Heliogabälus is ſaid to have been the firſt who wore 
a robe of pure filk, (veſtis holgſerica), before that time 
it uſed to be mixed with ſome other ſtuff, ¶ ſubſericum), 
Lamprid. in Elagab. 26. 29. The Emperor Aurelian, 
who lived after hi 


is ſaid to. have refuſed his wife a 
M m garment, 
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Vopiſc. in Aurel. 45. 2 7 
Some writers diſtinguiſh betwixt  ve/tis bombycina and 


garment of that. kind on account of its exorbitant price, 


ſerica. The former they make to be produced by the 


filk-worm, (bombyx), the latter from a tree in the coun- 
try of the Seres ſing. Ser) in India. But moſt writers 
confound them. It ſeems doubtful, however, if Seri- 
cum was quite the ſame with what we now call filk, 
Plin. xi. 22. ſ. 25. xxiv. 12. (. 66. &c. 

Silk- worms (bombzces) are ſaid to have been firſt in- 
troduced at Conſtantinople by two monks in the time 
of Juſtinian; but this ſeems hardly conſiſtent with the 
accounfs of other writers who flouriſhed long before 
that period. | 

Cloaths were A not only from their dif- 
ferent texture and colour, but alſo from the places 
where they were manufactured; thus, Veſtis aurea, au- 
rata, picta, embroidered with gold; purpurea, conchyli- 
ata, Cic. Phil. ii. 27.; % ro vel murice tina, punicea, 
Tyria vel Sarrana, Sidania, Aſſyria, Phenicia, Spartana, 
Melibæa, Getila, Pena vel Punica, &c. purple; cocci- 
rea vel cocce tincta, ſcarlet, Martial v. 24. ; alſo put for 
purple, Horat. Sat. vi. 102. & 1c6.; Melitenſis, e goſſy- 
pio vel xylo, cotton, Cic. Verr. ii. 72.; Plin. xix. 1. 
Co, i. e. Serica vel bombycina et purpura, fine ſilk and 
purple made in the iſland Cos or Coo, Horat. Od. iv. 
13. 13.; Sat. i. 2. 101.; Tib. ii. 4. 29.; Juvenal. viii. 
101. Phrygidna, vel · ina, i. e. acu contexta et aureis fi- 
lis decora, needle- work or embroidery, Plin. viii. 48. 
Others read here Phryxiana, and make it a coarſe ſhag- 
gy cloth, freeze, oppoſed to raſa, ſmoothed, without 


; hairs: Virgata, ſtriped, Virg. En. viii. 660. Scutula- 


ta, ſpotted or figured, Juvenal. ii. 97. like a cobweb, 
(aranearum tela), which Pliny calls rete ſcutulatum, xi. 
24. Galbdna vel -ina, green or graſs-coloured, Juve- 
nal. ibid. ( color herbarum), Martial. v. 24. worn chiefl 
by women; hence Galbanatus, a man ſo dreſſed, Id. iii. 
82. 5. and Galbuni mores, effeminate, i. 97. Amethy/- 
Hina, of a violet or wine-colour, {bid & ii. 57. xiv 


1545 
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154. Juvenal. vii. 136. prohibited by Nero, Suet. 32.3 


as the uſe of the ve//is conchiliata, a particular kind of 


purple, was by Cæſar, except to certain perſons and 
ages, and on certain days, Suet. Jul. 43. Crocota, a 
garment of a ſaffron colour, (crocei coloris), Cic. Reſp. 
Har. 21. Sindon, fine linen from Egypt and 'Tyre, 
Martial. ii. 16. iv. 19. 12. xi. 1. Veęſtis atra vel pulla, 
black or iron gray uſed in mourning, &c. 

In private and public mourning the Romans alſo laid 
aſide their ornaments, their gold and purple, Liv. ix. 7. 
xxxiv. 7. 

No ornament was more generally worn among the 
Romans than rings, (ANNULI). This cuſtom ſeems 
to have been borrowed from the Sabines, Liv. i. 11. 
The ſenators and equites wore golden rings, Liv. xxiii. 
12. xxvi. 36. alſo the legionary tribunes, Appian. in 
Lybice . 

The plebeians wore iron rings, unleſs when preſented 
with a golden one for their bravery in war, Cic. Verr. 
iii. 80. or for any other deſert, Suet. Jul. 39. ; Cie. 
Fam. x. 31. ; Macrob. Sat. ii. 10. Under the emperors 
the right of wearing a golden ring was more liberal 
conferred, and often for frivolous reaſons, Plin. xxxiii. 
I. & 2. ; Suet. Galb. 14.; Vitell. 12.4 Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 
3- Atlaft it was granted by Juſtinian to all citizens, 
Novell. 78. Some were ſo finical in this reſpect, as to 
have lighter rings for ſummer, and heavier for winter, 


Juvenal. i. 28.; hence called Semeſtres, Id. vii. 89. 


The ancient Romans uſually wore but one ring, on 
the left hand, on the finger next the leaſt; hence called 
D161TUs ANNULARIS, Gell. x. 10. Macrob. vii. 13. 
But in later times ſome wore ſeveral rings, Horat. Sat. 
11. 7. 9.; ſome one on each finger, Martial. v. 62. 5. or 
more, Id. v. 11. xi. 60. which was always eſteemed. a 
mark of effeminacy. 

Rings were laid aſide at night, and when they bath 
ed, Ibid.; Terent. Heaut. iv. I. 42.; alſo by ſuppliants, 
Liv. xliii. 16.3 Val. Max. viii. 1. 3. and in mourning, 
Liv. ix. 7.; Suet. Aug. 10 1.; dor. xix. 31, : 

M m 2 The 


4i2 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
The caſe {cap/ula) where rings were kept, was called 


DacTyYLoTrEca, Martial. xi. 60. 

Rings were ſet with precious ſtones { gemme) of va- 
rious kinds; as jaſper, {jaſpis), ſardonyx, adamant, 
&c. Martial. ii. 50. v. 11. on which were engraved the 
images of ſome of their anceſtors or friends, of a prince 
or great man, Cic. Cat. iii. 5.; Fin. v. 1.; Ovid. Trift. 
1. 6. 5. Plin. Ep. x. 16.; Suet. Tib. 58.; Senec. de ben. 
iii. 26. or the repreſentation of ſome ſignal event, Suet. 
Galb. x. or the like, - Plin. xxxvii. 1.3 Plaut. Curc. iii. 

0 | | | | | 
- Rings were uſed chiefly for ſealing letters and papers, 
(ad tabulas ahſignandas, Aal S$IGNATORIUS), Ma- 
crc. Sat. vii. 13.; Liv. xxvii. 28.; Tacit. Annal. ii. 2.; 
Martial. ix. 89. alſo cellars, cheſts, caſks, &c. Plaut. 
Czfe. ii. 1. 1.; Cic. Fam. xvi. 26. 

When a perſon at the point of death delivered his 
ring to any one, it was eſteemed a mark of particular 
affection, Curt. x. 5. Fuſtin. xii. 15. Val. Max. vii. 
88. 

Rings were uſually pulled off from the fingers of per- 
ſons dying, Suet. Tib. 83.; Cal. 12.; but it ſeems they 
were ſometimes put on again before the dead body was 
burnt, Prop. 1v. 7. 9. | 

Rings were worn by women as well as men, both be- 
fore and after marriage, Horat. Od. i. 9. 23.; Terent. 


Hec. iv. 1. 59. v. 3- 30. A ring uſed to be given by a 


man to the woman he was about to marry, as a pledge 
of their intended union, (Axxvrus PRONUBUS), Fuve- 
nal. vi. 27.3 a plain iron one { ferreus ſire gemma) accor- 


ding to Pliny, xxxi. 1.: But others make it of gold, 


Tertull. Apolog. G.; T/id. xix. 32. 
The ancient Romans, like other rude nations, ſuffer- 
ed their beard to grow, Liv. v. 41. (hence called bar- 
bati, Cic. Mur. 12.; Cæl. 14.; Fin. iv. 23. 3 Juvenal. iv. 
103.; but barbatas is alſo put for a full grown man, Ho- 
rat. Sat. ii. 3. 249. Juvenal. x. 56.; Martial. viii. 52+) 
till about the year of the city 454, one P. Ticinius Mz- 
nas or Mæna brought barbers from Sicily, and firſt in- 
troduced 
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troduced the. cuſtom of ſhaving at Rome, Plin. vii. 59. 
which continued to the time of Hadrian, who, to cover 


ſome excreſcences on his chin, revived the cuſtom of 


letting the beard grow; but that of ſhaving was ſoon 
after reſumed. | | ; 

The Romans uſually wore their hair ſhort, and dreſs - 
ed it (ceſariem, crines, 'capillos, comam vel comas, pedte- 
bant vel comebant), with great care, eſpecially in later 
ages, when attention to this part of dreſs was carried 
to the greateſt exceſs, Senec. de brev. vite, 12. Oint- 
ments and perfumes were uſed even in the army, Suet. 
Cæſ. 67. | 2 | 

When young men firſt began to ſhave, (cum barba re- 
ſecta eſt, Ovid. Trift. iv. 10. 58.) they were ſaid penere 
barbam, Suet. Cal. 10. The day on which they did 
this was held as a feſtival, and preſents were ſent them 
by their friends, Juvenal. in. 187. ; Martial. iii. 6. 

The beard was haven for the firlt time ſooner or later 
at pleaſure ; ſometimes when the Yoga virilis was aſſu- 
med, Suet. Cal. 16. but uſually about the age of twen- 
ty-one, Macrob. in om. cip. i. 6. Auguſtus did not 
ſhave till twenty five, Die, xlviii. Hence young men 
with a long down {/anigo) were called Fuvenzs barba- 
tali, Cic. Att. i. 14. or bene barbati, Id. Cat. ii. 10. 

The firſt growth of the beard { prima barba vel lanu- 
g0) was a to ſome god; thus Nero conſcera- 
ted his in a golden box ſet with pearls to Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, Syet. Ner. 12. At the * time the hair of 
the head was cut and conſecrated alfo, uſually to Apol- 
lo, Martial. i. 32. Till then they wore it uncut, ei- 
ther looſe, Horat. Od. ii. 5. 23. iii. 20. 13. iv. 10. 2. or 
bound behind in a knot, { renedabant, vel nodo religa- 
bant), Id. Epod. xi. 42. Hence they were called Ca- 
PILLATI, Petron. 27. LE * | 

Both men and women among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans uſed to let their hair grow { paſcere, alere, nutrire, 
promittere vel ſubmittere), in honour of ſome divinity, 
not only in youth, but afterwards, Virg. n. vii. 391. ; 
Stat. Sylv. iii.; Præſ et carm. 4+ 6.; Theb. ii. 253. vi. 
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667.; Cenſerin. de D. N. 1. ; Plutarch. in 750% as the 
Nazarites among the Jews, Numb. vi. 5. 

The Britons in the time of Cxſar ſhaved the reſt of 
their body, except the head and upper lip, Cæſ. B. G. 
v. IO. 

In grief and mourning the Romans allowed their hair 
and beard to grow, { promittebant vel ſubmittebant), Liv. 
vi. 16.3 Suet. Ful. 67.; Aug. 23.3 Cal. 24. or let it 
flow diſhevelled, (folvebant ), Liv. i. 26. ; Terent. Heaut. 
ii. 3. 45. Virg. En. iii. 65.; Ovid. Faß. 11. 813. tore 
it, (/acerabant vel evellebant), Cic. Tuſc. iii. 26. ; Curt. 
x. 5. or covered it with duſt and aſhes, YVirg. n. xii. 
609. Catull. xliv. 224. The Greeks, on the contrary, 
in grief cut their hair and ſhaved their beard, Senec. be- 

ne. v. 6. Plutarch. in Pelopid. et Alexand. as likewiſe 
did ſome barbarous nations, Suet. Cal. 5. It was reck- 
oned ignominious among the Jews to ſhave a perſon's 
beard, 2. Sam. x. 4. „. "han the Catti, a nation of 
Germany, a young man was not allowed to ſhave or 
cut his hair, till he had ſlain an enemy, Tacit. de Mor. 
Germ. 31. So Civilis, in conſequence of a vow, Id. Hiſt. 
iv. 61. 

Thoſe who profeſſed philoſophy alſo uſed to let their 
beard grow, to give them an air of gravity, Horat. Sat. 
i. 3. 133. ii. 3. 35+; Art. Poet. 297.: Hence Barbatus 
mag; er, for Socrates, Perſ. iv. 1. ; but liber barbatus, 
i. e. villeſus, rough, Martial. xiv. 84.3 barbatus vivit, 
without ſhaving, Id. xi. 85. 18. 

Auguſtus uſed ſometimes to clip tante forfice) his 
beard, and ſometimes to ſhave it, { radere novaculd, i. e. 
radendam curare vel facete J. Suet. Aug. 79. So Martial. 
il. 17. Some uſed to pull the hairs from the root, pi- 
lot vellere), with an inſtrument called VoLsELLA, nip- 
pers or ſmall pincers, Plaut. Curc. iv. 4. 22.3 Suet. Caf. 
45- not only of the face, but the legs, &c. Id. Jul. 
47. Aug. 68.3 Gals. 22.; Oth. 12.; Martial. v. 62. 
viii. 46. ix. 28. Puindtil. i. 6. v. 9. viii. proeme or to 
burn them out with the flame of nut ſhells, ( ſaburere 
nuce ardenti), Suet. Aug. 68, or of walnut ſhells, { adu- 
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rere candentibus jugulandium putaminibur , as the tyrant 
Dionyſius did, Cic. Tuſc. v. 20.3 Off. ii. 7. or with a 
certain ointment called Ps1LoTHRUM vel DROPAX, Mar- 
tial. iii. 74. vi. 93. x. 65 or with hot: pitch or roſia, 
which Juvenal calls calidi faſcia viſci, ix. 4 3 for this 
purpoſe certain women were employed called UsTz1- 
curl x, Tertull. de pall. 4. This pulling of the hairs, 
however, was always reckoned a mark of great effemi- 
nacy, Gell. vii. 12.; Cic. Reſc. Com. 7 except from the 
armpits, (alæ vel axilla), Horat Epod. xii. 5.3 Sener. 
Ep. 114. Juvenal. xi. 157. as likewiſe to uſe a mirror 
when ſhaving, Juvenal. ii. 99.3 Martial. vi. 64. 4. the 
operation being performed by a ſlave, 

The Romans under the emperors began to uſe a kind 
of peruke or periwig, to cover or ſupply the want of 
hair, called CAPILLAMENTUM, Suet Cal. 11. or 
GaLtRUs, Fuvenal. vi. 120. or GALERICULUM,. Suet. 
Oth. 12. The falſe hair (crines fidti vel ſuppefiti) ſeems 
to have been fixed on a ſkin, Martial. xiv. 50. This 
contrivance does not appear to have been known in the 
time of Julius Cæſar, Suet. Jul. 45. 

In great families there were ſlaves for dreſſing the 
hair and ſhaving, (TONSO RES), Ovid. Miet. xi. 182.; 
Martial. vi. 52. and for cutting the nails, Plaut. Aul. 
ii. 4+ 33. Tibull. i. 9. 11.; Val. Max. iii. 2. 15. ſomes» 
times female ſlaves did this, (Toxsrxicks), Cic. Tuſc. 
v. 20.; Plutarch. in Anten.; Plaut. Truc. iv. 3. 59. 

There were for the poorer people public barbers 
ſhops or ſhades, (TONSTRINAE), much frequented, 
Ter. Phorm. 1. 2. 39.; Horat. Ep. i. 7. 50. where fe- 
males alſo uſed to officiate, Martial. ii. 17. dt 

Slaves were dreſſed nearly in the ſame manner wit 
the poorer people, in clothes of a darkiſh colour, pul- 
lati), and ſlippers, / crepidati) ; hence ' veſtis ſervilic, 
Cic. Piſ. 38. ; Servilis habitus, Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 36. 

Slaves in white are mentioned with diſapprobation, 
Plaut. Caſin. ii. ſc. ult.; Suet. Dom. 12. [They wore 
either a ſtrait tunic called Exouis or DIPHTHERA, Gell. 
Vit. 12.3 Hehch. 16. or a coarſe frock, (/acerna et ou- 

cullus), 
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-cullus), Herat. Sat. ii. 7. 54.3 Juuenal. 1 Bl. 170. Mar- 


100. K. 76. 

It was once propoſed i in the ſenate, that flaves ſhould 
be-diftinguithed: from citizens by their dreſs ; but it ap- 
peared dangerous to diſcover their number, Senec. de 
clem. i. 24. ; Epiſt. 18 0 
SGlaves wore their beard and hair long. When manu- 
mitted,” they ſhaved their head and put on a cap, ( pi- 
 leus), Jurenul. v. 171. 3 Plaut. Ampbit. i. 1. 306. See 
p- 40. 

0 In like manner, thoſe who had eſcaped from ſhip- 
wreck ſhaved their head, Juvenal. xit. 81.; Lucian. in 
Ermotim. In calm weather mariners neither cut their 
hair nor nails, Petron. 104. So thoſe accuſed of a ca- 
pital crime, when acquitted, cut their hair and ſhaved, 


and went to the Capitol to return thanks to Jupiter, | 


Martial. ii. 74 
The ancients regarded ſo much the cutting of hair, 
that they believed no one died, till Proſerpinn, either in 
4 dre or by the miniſtration of Atripos, cut off a hair 
rom the head, which was conſidered as a kind of firſt 
fruits. of conſecration to Pluto, Virg. n. iv. "984 
Hor. Od. i. 28. 20. 


II. Roman Entertainments, Exerciſes, Baths, Private 
Games, KC. 


The principal meal of the Romans was what they 
called COENA, ſupper, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been 
anciently their only one, Iidor. 

The uſual time for the crna was the ninth hour, or 
three o' clock afternoon in ſummer, Cic. Fam. ix. 26. ; 
Martial. iv. 8. 6. 6 e tenth hour in winter, Aud. 
ad Herenn. iv. 5 1.; Plin. Ep. iii. 1. It was eſteemed 
luxurious to ſup mor — Juvenal. i. 49. 

An entertainment begun before the uſual time, and 
prolonged till tne night, was called CONVIVIUM 
TEMPESTIVU if prolonged till near morning, 
\ CoExA 
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CoENA ANTELUCANA, Cic. Cat. ii. 10.3 Cir. Arch. 6. ; 


Mir. 6.; Verr. iii. 25.; Sen. 14. Att. ix. 1.; SCenac. 


de ira, ii. 28.; Suet. Cal. 45. Such as feaſted in this 
manner, were ſaid epular; vel vivere DE ' DIE, Liv. xxv. 
23. Catull. 47. 6.; Suet. Ner. 27.; Curt. v. 22.3 and 
IN DIEM vivere, when they had no thought of futurity, 
Cic. Phil. it. 34-3 Tic. v. 11.3 Orat: ii. 40. a thing 
which was ſubjeR to the animadverſion of the cenſors. 
About mid-day the Romans took another meal called 
PRANDIUM, dinner, which anciently uſed to be 
called COENA, ( zowj, i. e. cibus communis, a pluribus 


ſumptus, Plutarch. Sympol. viii. G.; guò Plinius alludere 


videtur, Ep. ii. 6.) becauſe taken in company; and 
food taken in the evening, (cibus veſpertinus), V EsPER= 
NA, Feſtus in COENA. But when the Romans upon the 
increaſe of riches began to devote longer time to the 
cena or common meal, that it might not interfere with 
buſineſs, it was deferred till the evening; and food ta- 
ken at mid-day was called PranDium. 

At the hour of dinner the people uſed to be diſmiſſed 
from the ſpectacles, Suet. Claud. 34.; Cal. 56. 58. 


They took only a little light food for dinner, with- 


out any formal preparation, Celſ. i. 3. Horat. Sat. i. 
6. 127. ii. 4. 22.; Senec. Epiſt. 84. Martial. xiii. 30. 


but not always ſo, Plaut. Pen. iii. 5. 14-3 Cic. Very. i. 


19. Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 245. Suet. Claud. 33. Domit. 
21. 
Sometimes the emperors gave public dinners to the 
whole Roman people, duet Jul 38.; Tib. 20. | 
A dinner was called PRAxDIUM CANINUM vel ab/?emi- 
um, in which no wine was drunk, (quod canis vino caret}, 
Gell. xiii. 29. | 


In the 5 food taken at any time was called 
9 


PRANDIUM, Liv. xxviii. 14. and the army after it, 
PRANs8US PARATUS, Gell. xv. 12. | 
Beſides the prandium and cena, it became cuſtomary 
to take in the morning a breakfaſt, (JENTACU- 
LUM), Plaut. Curc. i. 1. 72.3 Suet.; Vitell. 13.; 
Martial. xiii. 3 1. xiv. 223. and ſomething delicious af- 
ter 
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ter ſupper to eat with their drink, called COMISSA. 
'TIO, Suet. Vitell. 13. ; Domit. 21. They uſed ſome- 
times to ſup in one place, and take this after-repaſt-in 
another, Jbid.; Liv xl. 7 .; Plaut. Voſt. i. 4. 5. 
As the entertainment after ſupper was often conti- 
nued till late at night, Suet. Tit. 7.; hence Couissak!, 
to feaſt luxuriouſly, to revel, to riot, (kee, a xd, 
vicus, Feſtus ; vel potius a Kaur, Comus, the god of noc- 
turnal merriment and feaſting among the Greeks), Ho- 
rat. Od. iv. 1. 9.; Quinctil. xi. 3. COMISSATIO, 
a feaſt of that kind, revelling or rioting after ſupper, 


Cic. Cat. ii. 5. ur. 6.; Cel. 15. Martial. xii. 48. 


11. ComissaToR, a perſon who indulged in ſuch feaſt- 
ing, a companion or aſſociate in feaſting and revelling, 
Ter. Adelph. v. 2. 8.; Liv. xl. 7.3; Martial. iv. 5. 3. ix. 
G2. 15. Petron. 65.; Gell. iv. 14. : Hence Cicero calls 
the favourers of the conſpiracy of Catiline, after it 
was. ſuppreſſed, CoMiSSATORES CONJURATIONIS, Att. i. 
16. : 

Some took food betwixt dinner and ſupper, called 
MERENDA, (quia vulgò dabatur iis, qui ære merebant, 
i. e. mercenarits anteguam labore mitterentur ; a domino 
ſeu condiftore), Plaut. Myſt. iv. 2. 50. or ANTECOENG 
vel -ium, Ifidor. xx. 2. ö | 

The ancient Romans lived on the ſimpleſt fare, chief - 
ly on pottage, ( pult), or bread and pot-herbs; (hence 
every thing eaten with bread, or beſides bread, was at- 
terwards called PULMENTUM or PuULMENTARIUM, 


G yvi, opſenium, called in Scotland), Kitchen, Plin. xvii. 


8.; Varro de Lat. ling. iv. 22.; Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 20. 
Ep. i. 18. 48. ; Senec. Ep. 87. ; Phædr. iii. 7. 23. ; Ju- 
venal. vii. 185. xiv. 171. Unda pulmentaria, i. e. lauta 
et delicata fercula, nice delicate diſhes, Perſ. iii. 102. ). 
Their chief magiſtrates, and moſt illuſtrious generals 


when out of office, cultivated the ground with their 
own hands, ſat down at the ſame board, and partook 
of the ſame food with their ſervants. They ſometimes 


even dreſſed it themſelves, as CURIUS, Juvenal. xi. 
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79.3 or had their dinner brought them to the field by 
their wives, Martial. vi. 64. 

But when riches were introduced by the extenſion of 
conqueſt, the manners of the people were changed; 
luxury ſeized all ranks, Sævior armis luxuria incubuit, 
victumęue ulciſcitur orbem, Juvenal. vi. 291. The plea- 
ſures of the table became the chief obje& of attention. 
Every thing was ranſacked to gratify the appetite, (ve- 
ſcendi causa terrd marique omnia exiquerere, & c. Sall. Cat. 
13.) | 

Me Romans at firſt ſat at meals, Serv. in Virg. nu. 
vii. 176. as did alſo the Greeks. Homer's heroes ſat 
on ſeparate ſeats (Spe, ſolia), around the wall, with a 
ſmall table hefore each, on which the meat and drink 
were ſet, Ody/s. i. ili. & c. vii. & viii. 80 the Germans, 
Tacit. 22. | * 

The cuſtom of reclining (accumbendi) on couches, 
(LECTI vel Tox1), was introduced from the nations 
of the eaſt; at firſt adopted only by the men, Val. 
Max. ii. 1. 2. but afterwards allowed alſo to the wo- 
men. It was uſed in Africa in the time of Scipio Afri- 
canus the elder, Liv. xxviit. 28. 

The images of the gods uſed to be placed in this po- 
{ture in a Ledifternium. 

Boys, and young men below ſeventeen, ſat at the 
foot of the couch of their parents or friends, (in imo 
lecto vel ſubſellio, vel ad lecti fulchra aſſidebant), Suet. Aug. 
64. at a more frugal table, ( propria et parciore mensa), 
Tacit. Ann. xiii. 16; ſometimes alſo girls, Suet. Claud. 
32. and perſons of low rank, Donat. in-vit. Terent. 

The cuſtom of reclining took place only at ſupper. 
There was no formality at other meals. Perſons took 
them alone or in company, either ſtanding or ſitting, 
Suet. Aug. 78. 0 £ 

The place where they ſupped was anciently called 
COENACULUM, in the higher part of the houſe, 
Varro de Lat. ling. iv. 33.; whence the whole upper 
part, or higheſt ſtory of a houſe was called. by hat 
name, Live Xxx1X. 40.3 Suet. Vit. 7. afterwards COE- 
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NATIO, Surt. Ner. 31. ; Juvenal. vii. 183. or TRI. 
CLINIUM, Cic. Att. 52.; Suet. Cæſ. 43-3; Tib. 11. 
becauſe three couches (rp Abba, tres lecti, triclinares vel 
diſcubitorii) were ſpread ( ſternebantur) around the table, 
on which the gueſts might recline, Serv. in Virg. Mn, 
1. 698. * 
2 each couch there were commonly three. They 
lay with the upper part of the body reclined on the left 
arm, the head a little raiſed, the back ſupported by 
cuſhions, { pulvini, v. wes and the limbs ſtretched out 
at full length, or a little bent; the feet of the firſt be- 
hind the back of the ſecond, and his feet behind the 
back of the third, with a pillow betwixt each. The 
head of the ſecond was oppoſite to the breaſt of the 
firſt, ſo that if he wanted to ſpeak to him, eſpecially if 
the thing was to be ſecret, he was obliged to — upon 
his boſom; thus, hn, xiii. 23. In converſation, thoſe 
who ſpoke raiſed themſelves almoſt upright, ſupported 
by cuſhions. When they ate, they raiſed themſelves on 
their elbow, Horat. Sat. Od. i. 27. 8. it. 4. 39. and 
made uſe of the right hand, ſometimes of both hands; 
for we do not read of their uſing either knives or forks; 
hence Manas unctæ, Hor. Ep. i. 16. 23. | 
He who reclined at the top, (ad caput 14%), was 
called SUMMUS vel primus, the higheſt ; at the foot, 
IMUS vel w/timus, the loweſt ; betwixt them, MEDI- 
US, which was eſteemed the moſt honourable place, 
Virg. ibid.; Horat. Sat. ii. 8. 20. 3 1 
If a conſul was preſent at a feaſt, his place was the low- 
eſt on the middle couch, which was hence called Locus 
ConsULaRtsS, becauſe there he could moſt conveniently 
receive any meſſages that were ſent to him, Plutarch. 
Sympos. ii. 3. The maſter of the feaft reclined at the 
top of the loweſt couch, next to the conſul. 
Sometimes in one couch there were only two, ſome- 
times four, Horat. Sat. i. 4. 86. It was reckoned ſor- 
did to have more, Cic. Piſ. 27. 7 
Sometimes there were only two couches in a . 
. nce 
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. hence called BICLINIUM, Quinchil. i. 5. Plaut. iv. 
5 4+ 69. & 102. 3 bk : | 
el The number of couches depended on that of the 
gueſts, which Varro ſaid ought not to be below the 
number of the Graces, nor above that of the Muſes, 
Gell. xiii. 11. The perſons whom thoſe who were invi- 
y ted had. liberty to bring with them, were called UM- 
ft x Mit uninvited gueſts, Hor, Sat. ii. 8. 22.3. Ep. L v. 
7 The bedſteads (Sroxp) and feet {Furcra vel pedes) 
A were made of wood, Ovid. Met. viii. 656.; ſometimes of 
* filver or gold, Szet. Tul. 49. ſtuffed with feathers or 
be wool, Cic. Tuſc. iii. 19. ; anciently with hay or chaff, 
* ¶fæno vel acere aut paled), Varro de Lat. ling. iv. 35. 
it All kinds of ſtuffing (omnia farcimina) were called TO- 
* MENTUM quaſi fandimentum, Suet. Tib. 54. Martial. 
ſe xi. 22. xiv. 150. | Lo ets 3 
q A couch with coarſe ſtuffing, (conciſa palur, i. e. a- 
M rundines paluſtret), a pallet, was called Tomentum CIR- 
id CENSE, becauſe ſuch were uſed in the circus ; oppoſed 
3; to Tomentum Linconicun vel Leuconicum, Martial. 
XIV. 160.; Senec. de vit. beat. 25. | | 
At firſt couches ſeem to have been covered with herbs 
FA or leaves: Hence LECTUS, a couch, (gd, herbis et 
t, Hondibus lectis incubabant), Varro de lat. ling. iv, 35. 
1. vel TORUS, (qua veteres ſuper herbam tortam diſcumbe- 
e, bant, Id. et Serv. in Virg. En. i. 708. v. 388. vel, ut 
alii dicunt, quod lectus toris, i. e. funibus tenderetur, Ho- 
1 rat. Epod. xii. 12.) or with ſtraw, ramen vel ſiramen- 
78 tum), Plin:; viii. 48.; Hurat. at. ii. 3. 117. 
y The cloth or ticking which covered the mattreſs or 
4 couch, the bed - covering (operimentum vel involucrum), 
* was called TORAL, Horat. Sat. ii. 4. 84. ; Ep. i. 5. 
22. by later writers Torale linteum, or SEGESTRE, v. 
of trum, v. -trium, Varro; or Lobix, which is alto put 
r. BY for a ſheet, or a blanket, Juvenal vi. 194. vii. 66: 3 
Martial. xiv. 148. 152. Lodicula, a ſmall blanket or 
P flannel coverlet for the body, Suet. Aug. 83. þ 
A ies orfe” ©, LS . On 
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On ſolemn occafions the couches were covered with 
ſuperb cloth, with purple and embroidery,” (STRaGvia 
VBSTIS), Cic. Verr. ii. 19.; Liv. xxxiv. 7.3 Horat. Sat. 
it. 3. 118. ; pidta flragula, Tibull. i. 2. 79. Textile flra- 

ulum, an embroidered coverlet, with a beautiful mat- 
treſs below, {palcherrimo iy of Cic. Tuſc. v. 21. but 
ſome read here pulcherrime' (Fas ſtratus conchyliato 
Periſtromate, belpread with a purple covering, Cic: Phil. 
li. 27.3 alſo ATTALi1CA pert 8 Cic. Verr. iv. 
12. much the fame with what Virgil calls /a aperba aulra, 
fine tapeſtry, Ex. i. 697. ſaid to have been firſt invent- 
ed at the court (in aula, hinc aur), of Attalus king 
of Pergamus, Plin. viii. 48. 

Hangings (aulza) uſed likewiſe to be ſuſpended from 
the top of the room to receive the duſt, Horat, Sat. 1 ii. 
8. 54.; Serv. in Virg. En i. ä 

Under the emperors, inſtead of three e was in- 
troduced the uſe of one of a ſemicircular form, thus C, 
called SIGMA from the Greek letter of that name, 
which uſually contained ſeven, Martial. ix. 48. xiv. 
ſometimes” eight, called alſo STIBADIUM, 1d. x xiv. 
87. and by later writers Accubitum. 


The tables (MENS. E) of the Romans were ancient- 


. dy ſquare, and called CiniLL=, Varro et Feſtus. ; on 


three ſides of which were 3 three couches, ye 
fourth ſide was left empty for the ſlaves to brin 
and out the difhes. When the ſemicircular couch or 


the //gma came to be uſed, tables were made round, 


Juvenal. i. 137. 
The tables of the great were uſually made of citron 
or . wood, and adorned with ivory, Cic. 4s err. iv. 
17.; Martial. xiv. 89. & 90. ii. 43. a * 
The tables were fometimes brought in and out with 
the diſhes on them; hence Menſam ArronERE, Plaut. 
Ajin. v. 1. 2. 1d. . i. 3. 150. iii. 1. 26. ; Cic. Ait. 
xiv. 21. ; Ovid. Mel. viii. 570. et AUFERRE, Plaut. 
Amph. ii. 2. 175. vel REMOVERE, Virg. /En. i. 220. & 
627. but ſome here take menſæ for the diſhes. Some- 
rimes the diſhes were ſet down on whe table; hence ci- 
bum, 


* 
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bum, lances, patinat, vel crnam menſit APPONERE, Ving. 
En. iv. 602.; Cic. Tuſc. v. 32.; Verr. iv. 22.3 Att. vi. 
1. Epulis menſat onerare, Virg. G. iv. 388. DEMERB 
vel TOLLERE, Plaut. Mil. iii. 1. 155. & f 


Mens is ſometimes put for the meat or diſhes, 


p { lanx, patina, patella vel difcus) ; hence rrIMA MENSAs 
L for prima fercula, the ; firſt courſe, the meat, Macrob. 
. Sat. vii. 1. SECUNDA MENS4A, the ſecond courſe, the 
FR fruits, &c. (bellaria), or the deſert, Cic. Att. xiv. 6. 
; Fam. xvi. 21.; Virg. G. ii. 101.; Nep. Ageſ. 8 Mit- 
6 tere de menſa, to End ſome diſh, or part of a diſh 
7 to a perſon abſent, Cie. Att. v. 1. Dapes menſe brevis, 
a ſhort meal, a frugal table, Horat. Art. p. 198. ; men- 
a fa opima, Sil. xi. 283. 2 * | 
b irgil uſes menſæ for the cakes of wheaten bread (a- 
{ dorea liba, vel cereale ſalum. SOLUM omne dicitur, guad 
* aliguid ſuſtinet, Serv. in Virg. Ecl. vi. 35. An: v. 199-3 
I Ovid. Met. i. 73.) put . 4 the meat, which he calls 
py orbes becauſe of their circular figure, and guadræ, becauſe 
N each cake was divided into four parts, quarters, or 
* quadrants, by two ſtraight lines drawn through the 
. centre, Virg. Eu. vii. 116. : Hence aliena vivere qua- 
5 dra, at another's expence or table, Juvenal. v. 2. fin- 
1 detur quadra i. e. fruſtum panit, the piece of bresd, 
Fi Horat. Ep. i. 17. 49. So guadra placentæ vel caſei, Mar- 
* tial. vi. 75. xii. 32. 18. . *Y 
* A table with one foot was called Moxoropiun. 
Theſe were of a circular figure, (orbes), uſed chiefly by 
, the rich, and commonly adorned with ivory and ſculp- 
* ture, Juvenal. i. 138. xi. 123. ä 
5 A ſide-board was called ABACUS, Liv. xxxix. 6. 
4 Cic. Verr. iv. 16. 25.; Tuſc. v. 21.3; or Dir hic, fc. 
ch menſa, Vet. Schol. in Juvenal. iii. 204.; Martial xii. 
IT 67.3. Cie. Verr. iv. 59. LAris ALBUS, i. e. menſa mar- 
11. morea, Horat. Sat. i. 6. 116. bp 
1. The table of the poorer people commonly had three 
& feeh (rairEs), Herat. Sat. i. 3. 13. Ovid. Met. viũ. 
I's : | ' 
24 gw r Nn 2 The 
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# The ancient Romans did not uſe table-cloths, (an- 
tilia), but wiped the table with a de, Martial. xiv, 
44. or with a coarſe cloth, {paurdpe), Horat. Sat. ii. 
8. | * ky GET | 


their hands, and a towel (MaxTiLE, v. -?@le, telle, um, 
v. -ium), was furniſhed them in the houſe where they 
ſupped to dry them, Yirg. An. i. 702.3; G. iv. 377. 
But each gueſt ſeems to have brought with him from 


home the table-napkin (MAPPA) or cloth, which he 


uſed in time of eating to wipe his mouth and hands, 


Martial. xii. 29.; Horat. ii. 8. 63. but not always, 
Hor. Ep. i. 5. 22. The mappa was ſometimes adorned 
with a purple fringe, (/ato clavo), Mart. iv. 46. 17. 

e gueſts uſed ſometimes, with the permiſſion of 
the maſter of the feaſt, to put ſome part of the enter- 


tainment into the 9appa, and give it to their ſlaves to 


carry home, Mart. ii. 32. | 

Table-cloths (/intea villaſa, gauspa vel mantilia), be- 
gan to be uſed under the emperors, Martial. xiv. 138. 
xii. 29. 12. ' * 

In later times the Romans before ſupper uſed always 
to bathe. The wealthy had baths, (BALNEUM, vel 
Balincum, plur. - ne, vel -a), „ both cold and hot, at 
their own houſes, Cic. de Orat. ii. 55. There were pu- 
blic baths (BALNEA) for the uſe of the citizens at large, 
Cic. Cel. 26.; Herat. Ep. i. 1. 92. where there were ſe- 
parate apartments for the men and women, (ba/nea vi- 
rilia et muliebria), Varro de Lat. ling. viii. 42.; Vitruv. 
v. 10.; Gell. x. 3. Each paid to the bath-keeper (al. 
neator) a ſmall coin, (quadrans),” Horat. Sat. i. 3. 137.; 

uvenal vi. 446.; hence res quadrantaria for balneum, 
Senec. Epiſt. 86. Quandrantaria permutatio, i. e. pro 
guadrante copiam ſui fecit, Cic. Cel. 26. So quandran- 
taria is put tor a mean harlot, Quinctil. viii. 6. Thoſe 
under age paid nothing, Juvenal. vi. 446. 

The uſual time of bathing was two o'clock (o7ava 
hora) in ſummer, and three in winter, Pin. Ep. iii. 1-3 


Martial. x. 48. 
The 


11. | | : 
Before the gueſts began to eat, they always waſhed 
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more weighty, Martial. xix. 45. 
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The Romans before bathing took various kinds of 
exerciſe, (exercitationes campeſtrer, poſt deciſa negotia cam- 


po, ſc. Martio, Hor. Ep. i. 1. 59.) as the ball or tennis, 
(PILA), Horat. Sat. i. 5. 48.; throwing the javelin 


and the piscus or quoit, à round bullet of ſtone, iron, 
or lead, with a thong tied to it, Horat. Od. i. 8. 1 1. ; 
the PALUS, or Palais, Zuvenal. vi. 246. (See p. 


g, running, leaping, &c. Suct. Aug. 83.3 
There were chiefly four kinds of balls; 1.—PILA 


TRIGONALIS vel T'&1Go0N,; fo called, becauſe thoſe who 


layed at it were placed in a triangle, (rp/yow), and toſſed 


it from one another, he who firſt let it come to the 


ground was the loſer.—2. FOLLIS vel liculuc, in- 


flated with wind like our foot-ball, which if large they 


drove. with the arms, and ſimply called Pita, Prop. iii. 


12. 5. or PiLA vELOx, Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 11. if ſmaller, 


with the hand, armed with a kind- of gauntlet; hence: 
called Fol Lis puGiLLATORIUS, Plaut. Rud. iii. 4. 16. ;. 
Martial. xiv. 47.—3. PILA PAGANICA, the vil-- 
lage ball, ſtuffed with feathers ; leſs than the lit, but. 
HARPAS- 
TUM, (ab rats, rapio), the ſmalleſt of all, which they 
ſnatched. from one another, Martial. iv. 19, vii. 31. 5 
Suet. Aug. $3. © Shi: 

Thoſe who played at the ball were ſaid ludere raptim, 
vel pilam revocare cadentem, when they ſtruck it re- 
bounding from the ground; when a number played to- 
gether in.a ring, and the perſon who had the ball ſeem- 
cd to aim at one, hut ſtruck another, ludere datatim, 
vel non ſperato ſugientem reduere geſiu; when they ſnatch- 
ed the ball from one another, and threw it aloft, with- 
out letting it fall to the ground, /udere expul/im, vel pi- 
lam geminare volantem, Las. ad Piſ. 173: ;. Plaut. 
Curc. it. 3. 17. ; Iſidor. i. 2T. | 

In country villas there was uſually a tennis- court, or 


place for playing at the ball and for other exerciſes, laid: 


out in the form of a circus ; hence called Syn zmsTE* 
REUM, Suet, Yefp. 20.3; Plin. Ep. ii. 17. v. 6. | 9 
2 Nn 3 Young; 
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Young men and boys uſed to amuſe themſelves in 
whirling along a circle of braſs or iron, ſet round with 
rings, as our children do wooden hoops. It was called 
TROCHUS (a: rp x, 4. and Grecus trochus, be- 
cauſe borrowed from the Greeks, Horat. Od. iii. 24. 


57. Martial. xi. 22. xiv. 169. The fop (Tyzzo vel 
2 


buxum) was peculiar to boys,  Yirg. An. vii. 378.; 
Perf. ili. 51. Some confound theſe two, but improper- 


Thoſe who could not join in theſe exerciſes, took the 
air on foot, in a carriage, or a litter. 3 
There were various places for walking, (AMBU. 
LACRA vel AMBULATIONES, ubi ſpatiarentur), 
both public and private, under the open air, or under 
covering, Cic. Dom. 44+; Orat. ii. 20.; Att. xuli. 29.3 
ad 9. Fratr. Mie 17. Cell. i. 2.3 Horat. Od. ii. 15. 
16.; Ep. i. 10. 22.3 Juvenal. iv. 5. vi. 60. | 

Covered walks (PORTICUS, porticos or piazzas) 
were built in different places, chiefly round the Campus 
Martias and Forum, 13 by marble pillars, and 
adorned with ſtatues and pictures; ſome of them of im- 
menſe extent; as thoſe of Claudius, Martial. de Spect. 
1. 9. ; of Auguſtus, Prop. ii. 23. 1.; Ovid. Triſt. iii. i. 
50.; of Nero, Suet. Ver. 31.; of Pompey, Ovid. Art. 
Ann. i. 67. &c. 

Porticos were employed for various other purpoſes 
belides taking exerciſe. Sometimes the ſenate was aſ- 
ſembled, and courts of juſtice held in them. 

A. place ſet apart for the purpoſe of exerciſe on horſe- 
back or in vehicles, was called GESTATIO. In vil- 
las it was geyerally contiguous to the garden, and laid 
out in the form of a circus, Plin. Epiſt. i. 3. ii. 17. 

An incloſed gallery, with large windows to cool it 
in ſummer, was called CxyeTororTICUs, Plin. Epiſt. 
N. 17. v. 6. 

As the Romans neither wore linen nor uſed ſtoek- 
ings, frequent bathing was neceſſary, both for clean- 


lineſs and health, eſpecially as they took ſo much exer- 


eiſe. 
Anciently 
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Arciently they had no other bath but the Tiber. 
They indeed had no water but what they drew from 
thence, or from wells in the city and neighbourhood; 
as, the fountain of Egeria at the foot of Mount Aven- 
tine, Liv. i. 19. Ovid. Faſt. wi. 273. Jabenal. iii. 
13. ; of Mercury, Ovid. Faft. v 673. KK. 

The firſt aqueduct at Rome was built by Appius 
Claudius the * cenſor, about the year of the city 441. 
Seven or eight aqueducts were afterwards built, which 
brought water to Rome from the diſtance of many 
miles, in ſuch abundance, that no city was better ſup- 

lied. 5 | TX | | 
. Theſe aqueduQs were conſtructed at a prodigious ex- 
pence, carried through rocks and mountains, and over 
vallies, ſupported on brick arches. Hence it is ſuppo- 
ſed the Romans were ignorant, that water cony in 
pipes riſes to the height of its ſource, whatever be the 
diſtance or inequality of ground through which it paſſes. 
It is ſtrange they did not diſcover this fact, conſidering 
the frequent uſe they made of pipes ¶ Mulæ.) in convey- 
/ ai bent. 5 

The waters were collected in reſervoirs, called CA- 
STELLA, and thence diſtributed throughout the city 
in leaden pipes, Plin. xxxvi. 85 Horat. Ep. i. 10. 20. 

When the city was fully ſupplied with water, fre- 
quent baths were built, buck by private individuals and 
for the uſe of the public; at firſt however more for uti- 
lity than ſhow. (in uſum, non oblectamentum, Senec. Ep. 
86. . | 28 Ra 121 ? 

| 1 was under Auguſtus that baths firſt began to aſ- 
ſume an air of grandeur, and were called THERME, 
(Lecfal, calores, i. e. calide aquæ, Liv. xxxvi. 15.) Bag- 
nios or hot-baths, although they alſo contained ne 
baths. An incredible number of theſe were built up 
and down the city, Plin. Epift. iv. 8. ;- authors reckon 
up above. 800, many of them built by the emperors with 
amazing magnificence. The chief were thoſe of Agrip- 


pa near the Panth?on, Dio, liii ; of Nero, Martial. vii. 
33: 3 Stat. Yuv. i. J. 61.3 of Titus, Set, 7. ; of Do- 
mitian, 
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mitian, Suet, 5. ; of Caracalla, Antoninus, Diocleſian, 
Ke. Of theſe, ſplendid veſtiges fill remain, © 
The baſon (/abrum aut lacuf] where they bathed was 
called BAPTISTERIUM, NATATIO or. Piscixa. 
The cold bath was called ;FRIGIDA RIUM, ſc. ae. 
num v. balneuin; the hot, CALDARI M. and the te- 
1 pid, TEPIDARIUM; The. cold. bathroom, "Cz, 
* . FaiGiparia 3; and the hot, CAA Calnaria, Plin. 
| Eziſt. v. 6. Fitrwv.. v. 10.3. the ftoveroom, Hyro- 
il - CAUSTON, . or V APORARIUM,, Cic. 2: Fratr. ii. 1, 
0 . warmed by a furnace ¶ propignean vel 8 „ be- 
low, Plin. Ep. ii. 17.; adjoining to which were ſweat- 
þ ing- rooms, (SUDATORIA,, Setec..Epift. 52. vel As- 
this 54, ſc. balnea, Cic. Q. Fratr. ii. i.) the undreſſing 
1 room, AroDyYTERIUM, Cic. ibid. Plin. Ep. v. 6.; the 
perfuming- room, UNcTUARIUM, ii. 17. 
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The Romans began their bathing with hot water, 
and ended with cold. The cold bath was in great re- 
pute, after Antonius Muſa recovered Auguſtus from a 
dangerous diſeaſe by the uſe of it, Suet, Aug. lix. 81. ; 
Plin. 29. 1.; Horat. Ep. i. 15. but fell into diſcredit 
after the death of Marcellus, which was occaſioned by 
the injudicious application of the ſame remedy. 
The perſon who had the charge of the bath was call- 
ed BAINEATOR, Cic. Cel. 26. ; Phil. xin. 12. He 
| had ſlaves under him, ealled Cars ARI, who took care 
of the cloaths of thoſe who bathed. 3 | 
The ſlaves who anointed thoſe who bathed, were call- 
ed ALIPTE, Cic. Fam. i. g.; Juvenal. iii. 76. vi, 
421. or UncTorREs, Martial. vii, 31« 6. xii. 71. 3. 
The initruments of an Aliptes were a curry-comb 
or ſcraper, (STRIGILIS, v. . 1), to rub off (ad defri- 
candum et deſiringendum vel radendum) the ſweat and 
. filth from the body, made of horn or braſs,, ſometimes 
of ſilver or gold, Suet. Aug. 80.; Horat. Sat. ii. 7. 110.; 
Perſ. v. 126. Martial. xiv. 51.3 Senec. Epiſt.. 95. ; 
_ whence /trigmenta for fordes ;—towels or rubbing cloths, 
(LINTEA), —a vial or eruet of oil, (GU TTUs), uſu- 
all of horn, (cor neus]; hence a large horn was called 
| 4 | | -Rurxo0cERos, 
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Ruixockkos, Juvenal. iii. 263. vii. 130. Martial. 
xiv. 52. 53.3 Gell. xvii. 8.; a jug (Aurvr rA), Plaut. 
Stich. i. 3. 77.3 Perſe i. 3. 44. and a ſmall veſſel called 
Lenticula. a Re EI AIST her > 4, was 3 NNEOY 
The ſlave who had the care of the ointments was 
called UnNe&venTaArvs,, Serv. in Virg. En. i. 607. 
As there was a great concourſe of people to the 
baths, poets ſometimes ' read their compoſitions there, 
Horat: Sat. i. 4. 73. Martial. iii. 44. 10. as they alfo 
did in the porticos and other places, Juvenal. i. 12. vii. 
39. Plin. Epift. i. 13. iii. 18. vii. 17. viii. 12. 3 Suet. 
Aug. 89.; Claud. 41.; Domit. 2. chiefly in the months 
of July and Auguſt, Pliu. Epift. viii. 21.3 Jupenal. iii. g. 
Studious men uſed to compoſe, hear, or dictate ſome- 
thing while they were rubbed and wiped, Suet. Aug. 
85.; Plin. Epiſt. iii. 5. iv. 14. ein 
Under the emperors, not only places of exerciſe, 
(gymnaſia et paleſire), but alſo libraries (Bibliotheca 
were annexed to the public baths, Sener. de Tease 
An. g. | 8 1 
The Romans after bathing dreſſed for ſupper. They 
put on the SYNTHESIS (ve/tis cenateria) and ſlip- 
pers; which, when a perſon ſupped abroad, were car- 
ried to the place by a flave, with other things requiſite ; 
a mean reales ſometimes carried them himſelf, Horat. 
Ep. i. 13. 15. It was thought very wrong to appear at 
a banquet without the proper habit, Cic. Val. 12. as 
among the Jews, Matth. xxili. 11. 
After exerciſe and bathing the body required reſt; 
hence probably the cuſtom of reclining on couches at 
meat. Before they lay down, they put off their flip- 


pers that they might not ſtain the couches, Martial. iii. | 


50.; Horat. Sat. Ii. 8. 77. | 
At feaſts the gueſts were crowned with garlands of 


flowers, herbs, or leaves, { /erta, coronæ vel corolle), tied 


and adorned with ribbons, (vie, teniz, vel lemniſci), 


or with the rhind or ſkin of the linden tree, { phil5ra), 
Horat. Od. ii. 7. 23. ii. 11. 13.3 Sat. ii. 3. 256.; Virg. 


Ecl. vi. 16.3 Juvenal. v. 36. xv. 50.3 Martial. xill. 
127.3 
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127. Ovid. Faſt. v. 337; Plin. xvi. 14. Theſe crowns, 


it was thought, prevented intoxication. | bo * 
Their hair alſo was perfumed with various ointments, : 
(unguenta vel aromata), nard or fpikenard, Naxbun, = 
vel -Us, MALoBaTHRUM ASSYRIUM, Heorat, ibid.; Mar- A 8 
tial. iii. 12. Auonun, Ving. Eel. iii. 89. ir. 25.3 74 


Bars auun ex Judæa, Plin, xi. 25. &. le 
The Romans began their feaſts by prayers and liba- I Cat 
tions to the gods. (devs invocabant, Quinctilian. Libare 1 5 
dits dapes et bene precari, Liv. xxxix. 43-). They never ¶ tab 
taſted any thing without conſecrating it, Tibull. i. 1. Ne 
19.3 PET: uſually threw a part into the fire as an offer- I k 

ing to the Laret, therefore called Du raTELLARN, I ip. 
Plaut. Cift. ii. 1, 46.: Hence Darts LizaTA, Horat. | 
Sat. ii. 6. 67.3 and when they drank, they poured out 

a part in honour of ſome god on the table, which was 
held ſacred as an altar, Mace, Sat. iii. 11.; Virg. En. 10 
i. 736. ; Sil. vii. 185. 748. with this formula, LIBO Ti- P 
BI, Tacit. Annal. xv. 644. N x 

| The table was conſecrated by ſetting on it the ima- 1 
geo. y the Lares and falt-holders, (/alinorum appeſitu], 

Neo. Ms, ET ie e in 
Salt was held in great yeneration by-the ancients. It I be. 
was always uſed in ſacrifices, Horgt. Od. iii. 23. 20. eg 
Plin. xxxvii. 7.3 thus alſo Moſes ordained, Levit. ii. J 
13. It was the chief thing eaten by the ancient Ro- © p 
mans with bread aud cheeſe, Plin. ibid.; Hor. Sat. ii. 

2. 17. as creſſes, (aaſturtium) by the ancient Perſians, 
Cic. Tuſc. * 34> id gf 19 21 5 be bet * 3. 
A family ſalt. cellar ¶ yaternum ſalinum, ic, vas) was I 5 
kept with great care, Horat. Og. ii. 16. 14. To ſpill 5 
the ſalt at table was eſteemed ominous, Fe//us. Setting 7 
down falt before a ſtranger was reckoned a ſymbol of / 
- friendſhip, as it ſtill is by ſome eaſtern nations. 
From the ſavour which ſalt gives to food, and a 
the inſipidity of unſalted meat, ſal was applied to the 
mind; hence SAL, wit or humour; | /al/us, witty; 
inſulſuu, dull, infipid ; /ales, , witty ſayings : /, Alti 
cum, ſales urbani, Cic. Fam. ix. 15. Sales intra poma- 
nn A 


% 


neui Eurit fo ago 


ria nati, polite raillery or repartees, Juvenal. . 11. 
Sal niger, 1. e, amari ſales, bitter raillery or ſatire, Ho- 


rat. Ep. ii. 2. 60.3 but in Sat. u. 4; 7 fa run 
means ſimply-black falt. 1 


Sal is meta horically pen als to E ; thus, 
Tectum plus a ali: quam | ſumptits Babebat, neatneſs, taſte, 
9 Nep. Att: xiii. „ e corpore 1 
Catull 8 / Mungo 7 7 1 4 

The * of 7 lacie che i images of the gods on che 
table, prevailed alſo among the Greeks and Perſians, 
— rly of Hercules; hence called ErrrAAT EZ Ius, 
Stat. Sylv. iv. 2. 50. 5 nr ix. 44. and of making 
libations, Curt. v. 8. : 

In making an oath or a prayer, the e touched 
the table as an altar, Ovid. Amor. i. 4. 27. ; and to vio- 
late it b any indecent word or action was eſteemed im- 
pious, Mak: f It. I the" * this Virgil alludes, En. 
vii. 11 

As es ancients | had: oi SPED inns for the accom» 
modation of travellers, the Romans, when they were in 
foreign countries, or at a diſtance from home, uſed to 
lodge at the houſes of certain perſons, whom they in 
return entertained at their houſes in Rome: This was 
eſteemed a very intimate connection, and called HO- 
SPI'TLUM, or Jur Hoſpitit, ' Liv. i. 1.: Hence __—_ 
PES is put both for an hoſt or entertainer, and a 
Ovid. Met. x. 224. 3 Plaut. Moſt. ii. 2. 48. ; Cic. Bos ot. 
3. Accipere hoſpitem non multi cibi ſed mult fociz Ge. 
Fam. ix. 26. Divertere ad _— De Avis. i. 57-3 
Fin. v. 2. Hoſpitium cum a or we Liv. et Cie. 
Tungimus hoſpitio dextras, ic. in, irg. En. iii. 83. Ho- 
ſditio confungi, Cic. Q. Fratr. i. 1. 2 pitio aliquem ex- 
cipere et accipi, renunciare hoſpitium ei, Cie. Verr. ii. 
36.3 Liv. xxv. 18. Amicitiam ei more majorum remun- 
ciare, Suet. Cal. 3.; Tacit. Ann. ii. 70. Domo inter- 
dicere, Id. Aug. 66.; Tacit. Ann. vi. 29. 

This A t. was formed alſo with ſtates, by the 
whole Roman people, 'or by 1 ons, Liv. v. 
28. xxxvii· 9+ 3 3 Cic. Verr. 1 Iv. 65. 18. 3 B. 

G. i. 
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g. i. 31.3 Hence Clientele hoſpitiaque provincialia, Cic. 


Cat. IV. I Le 1 ese of TR 

Individuals. uſed anciently to. have a tally (TESSE. 
RA hoſpitalitatis) or piece of wood eut into two parts, 
of which 1 arty a Plaut. 22 K 1. 22. & 
2. 92. They twore fidelity to ont ano Jupiter, 
hence called Hosrirarns, Cic. Q. Fratr. its ee 12 N 
A league of hoſpitality was ſometimes formed by 
perſons at a diſtance, by mutually ſending , preſenty to 
ons panther Ln, ix. 361. ig gig lde, 
The relation of hoſpites was eſteemed next to that of 
| and clients, Grill. i. 13. To. violate it was e- 

eemed the greateſt impiety, Yirg. Ex. v. 55.3 Cics 


. r , 5190 o5-30 350; nl 
. . The reception of any ſtranger was called Haſpitium, 
and alſo the houſe or apartment in which he was enter- 
ined ;. thus, Divi in boſpitia, lodgings, £50; ii. 14+ 
OSPITALE cubiculum, the gueſt- chamber, Liu. i. 38. 
The Roman nobility uſed to build ments (4 
munculæ)] for ſtrangers, called HOSPITALIA, on the 
right and left end of their bquſes, with ſeparate en- 
tries, that upon their arrival they might be received 
there, and not into the periſtylæ or principal entry; Pr. 
RISTYLIUM, ſo called becauſe ſurrounded with columns, 
Vitruv.. vi, 10. ;. Suet. Aug. 8. 
The COENA of the. Romans uſually conſiſted of 
two parts, called Mtnsa rains, the Girl courſe, con · 
ſifting of different kinds of meat; and MENSSA SsEBcUx- 
pa, the ſecond / courſe, conſiſting of fruits and ſweet - 
meats, Serv. in Virg. An. i. 216. 723. viii. 2838. 
In later times the firſt part of the cena was called 
GUSTATIO, Petron. 22. 31. or Gusrus, conſiſting 
of diſhes to excite the appetite, a whet, Martial. xi. 
32. 53. and wine mixed with water and {ſweetened with 
honey, called MULSUM, Horat. Sat. ii. 4. 26. ; Cic. 
Tuſc. iii. 19.; Orat. ii. 50.3 Fin. ii. 17.3 Plin, xxii. 
24. ; whence what was eaten and drunk (antecena) to 
whet ti:e appetite, was named PROMULSIS, Cie. 
Fam. ix. 16. 20. and the place where theſe things 2 
, pt, 
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kept, Paoubtstpxtun, v. re, or GusrArTronfun, 
Petron. 31.; Plin. Ep. v. 6.; Martial. xiv. 88.; Plin. 
ix. 12. E * | 2 5 
But guſtatis is alſo put for an occaſional refreſhment 
through the day, or for breakfaſt, Pin. Epiſt. iii. 5. 
vi. 16. Suet. Aug. 76. ; Vopiſc. Tac. 111. 
The principal diſh” at ſupper was called COENZ 
CAPUT vel Poura, Martial. x. 31.3 Cic. Tuſc. v. 
. FF 
Ihe Romans uſually began their entertainments with 
eggs, and ended with fruits; hence An ovo vsqQue ap 
MALA, from the beginning to the end of ſupper, Horat. 
Sat. 1. 3. 6.; Cic. Fam. ix. 20. 4 e 
The diſhes (edulia) held in the higheſt eſtimation b 
the Romans are enumerated, Geil. vii. 16. Macrob. 
Sat. ii. g.; Martial. v. 79. ix. 48. xi. 53. Ke. a pea- 
cock, (Avo, v. ), Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 23. ; Juvenal. 
i. 143.; a pheaſant, (ynasianAa, ex Phaſi Colctidis fu- 
vio), Martial. iii 58. xiii. 72. 3 Senec. ad Helv. 9.; Pe- 
tron. 79. ; Manil. v. 372.; a bird called Altùgen vel · Ina, 
from lonia or Phrygia, Horat. Epod. ii. 54.; Martial. 
xiii. 61.3. a turkey, (avis Afra, Aorat. ibid.; Gallina 
Numidica vel Africana, Javenal. xi. 142.; Martial. xiii. 
73-); a Melian crane; an Ambracian kid nightin- 
gales, Juſciniz ; thruſhes, turdi; ducks, geeſe,” &c. To- 
MACULUM (a riyws), vel Is1c1un, (ab in»), ſauſages 
or puddings, Juvenal. x. 355-; Martial. i. 42. 9. Pe- 
Iron. 31 35353 N e data 
Sone a whole boar was ſerved up; hence called 


ANIMAL PROPTER CONVIVIA NATUM, Juvenal. i. 141. 


Macrob. Sat. ii. 9g. 1 e 
The Romans were particularly fond of fiſh, Macrob. 
Sat. ii. 11. Mallus, the mullet ; Rhembur, thought to 
be turbot 5 muræna, the lamprey ; ſcarut, the ſcar or 
char: acipenſer, the ſturgeon ;” lupus, a pike, &e. but 
eſpecially of 'ſhell-fifh, pier toflater, pectiner, a unculi, 
vel CONCHYLI1a, 'otrea, oyſters, &c. which they ſome- 
times. brought all the : IE Britain, *Ratapinogue - 
LA Oa | edita 


and Poxcus Trojanvus, ſtuffed with other animals, 
44 as 22S i 17 2 2 7 f 11 
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edita ſundo, from Rutupiæ, Richborough in Kent, Juve 


nal. iv. 141. | | 
The Romans uſed to weigh their fiſhes alive at table; 


and to ſce them expire was reckoned a piece of high en- 


tertainment, Pin. ix. 17. Y 

The diſhes of the ſecond table or the deſert, were 
called BELLARIA ; including fruits, poma vel mala, 
apples, pears, nuts, figs, olives, grapes; Piſtachiæ, vel 
-a, Piſtachio nuts; amygdalze, almonds; uve paſs.e, dried 
1. raiſins; carice, dried figs; palmulæ, caryõtæ vel 
actzlj, dates, the fruit of the palm- tree; Bolẽti, muſh- 
rooms, Plin. Ep. i. 7.; nuclei pinei, pine - apples; alſo 
ſweetmeats, confets, or confections, called Edulia mel- 
lita vel dulciaria ; cupedie 5 cruſtula, liba, placentæ, ario- 
Jagini, cheeſe-cakes, or the like; coptæ, almond-cakes ; 


* 
* 


ſeriblĩtæ, tarts, &c.; whence the maker of them, the pa- 


ry: cook, or the confectioner, was called Piſfor vel con- 
ditor dulciarins, placentariut, libarius, cruſtulariur, &c. 
There were various ſlaves who prepared the victuals, 
who put them in order, and ſerved them up. — © 
Anciently the baker and cook { þi//tor. et coguus vel co- 
cus) were the ſame, Feſtus. An expert cook was hired 
occaſionally, Plaut. Aul. ii. 4. 185-3 Pſeud. iii. 2. 20. 
But after the luxury of the table was converted into an 


art, cooks were purchaſed at a great price, Liv. xxxix. 


6. ; Plin. ix. 17. Martial. xiv. 220. Cooks from Si- 
cily in particular were highly valued, Athen. xiv. 23.; 
Horat. Od. iii. 1. 18. | : „ | 
The chief cook who had the direction of the kitchen, 
{ qui coquinæ præerat), was called ARCHIMAGIRUS, 
uvcnal, ix. 109. The butler who had the care of 
proviſions, PROMUS Conpus, Procurator peni, (Pe- 
NUS autem mne quo veſcuntur homines, Cic. de Nat. D. 
ii. 27.) Plaut. Pſeud. ii. 2. 14. Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 16. 
He who put them in order, STRUCTOR, Martial. 
ix. 48. 3 Juvenal. vii. 184. and ſometimes carved, Id. v. 
120. xi. 136.; the ſame with CARPTOR, Carpus, or 


$:5for, Id. ix. 110. He who had the charge of the 


hall, ATRIENSIS,: Cic. Parad. v. 2. 
| They 
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They were taught carving as an art, and performed 
to the ſound of muſic; hence called CytgondmoNTEs vel 
geſticulatores, Id. v. 121. xi. 137. . 

The flaves who waited at table were properly called 
MINISTRI ; lightly clothed in a tunic, and girt ( ſuc- 
cincti vel alte cincti, Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 107. ii. 8. 10.) 
with napkins; (Iinteis ſuccincti, Suet. Cal. 26.) who 
had their different taſks aſſigned them; ſome put 
the plate in order, (argentum ordinabant), Senec. de 
brev. vit. 12+ 3 ſome gave the gueſts water for their 
hands, and towels to wipe them ; ſome ſerved about the 


bread z ſome brought in the diſhes, (opſonia inferebant), 


and ſet the cups, Firg. n. i. 705. &c. ; ſome carved; 
ſome ſerved the wine, Juvenal. v. 56. 59. &c. In hot 
weather there were ſome to cool the room with fans, 
{ flabella), and to drive away the flies, Martial. iii. 82. 

Maid-ſervants {/amulc) allo ſerved at table, Virg. Eu. 
i. 703.; Suet. Tib. 42.; Curt. v. 1. 3 

When a maſter wanted his ſlave to bring him any 
thing, he made a noiſe with his fingers, C digitis crepuit, 
Ibid. & vi. 89. xiv. 119.; Petron. 27. ä e 

The diſhes were brought in, either on the tables 
themſelves, or more frequently on frames, (FERCU. 
LA), each frame containing a variety of diſhes, Petron. 
xxxv. 66.; hence Praebere cenam trinis vel ſenis ferculis, 
i. e. miſibus, to give a ſupper of three or fix courſes, 
Suet. Aug. 74.; Juvenal. i. 94. But fercula is alſo 
ſometimes put for the diſhes or the meat, Horat. Sat. 
ii. 6. 104+; Martial. iii. 50. ix. 83. xi. $2.3 Auſon. 
Epigr. 8.3 Juvenal. xi. 64. Sometimes the diſhes' {pa- 
tine vel catini) were brought in and ſet down ſeparately; 
Horat. Sat. ii. 8. 42. ii. 2. 39. ; 

A large platter (/anx vel ſcutel/a) containing various 
kinds of meat, was called Mazonomum, (a vine tribuo, 
et wdtn, edulium quoddam e farina et lad) ; which was 
handed about, that each of the gueſts might take what 
he choſe, Id. viii. 86. Vitellius cauſed a diſh of immenſe 
ſize to be made, which he called the $hie/d of Minerva, 
filled with an incredible variety of the rareſt and niceſt 
kinds of meat, Suet. Pit. 13. 
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At a ſupper given that emperor by his brother npon 
his arrival in the city, (cena adventitia), 2000. of the 
moſt choice fiſhes, and 7000 birds are ſaid to have been 
ſerved ups He, uſed, to breakfaſt, dine, and ſup with 
different perſons the ſame day, and it never; coſt any of 
them leſs than 400,000 ſeſterces, about 3229l. 3, 4d, 
bid. : Thus he is ſaid to have ſpent in leſs than a year, 
Novies millies H. S. i. e. 9,265,625 1. Dio et Tacit. 

An uncommon diſh was introduced to the ſound of 
the flute, and the ſervants were crowned with flowery, 
Macrob. Sat. ii. 12. 

In the time of ſupper the gueſts vere. entertained 
with muſic and dancing; ſometimes with pantomimes 
| and play-aftors, and even with gladiators; but the 
thy more ſober had only perſons. to read or repeat -ſele& 
LN paſſages from books, (ANAGNOSTA vel ACROAMATA), 
$706 Cic. Att. i. 12.; Fam. v. 9.; Nep. Att xiii. 14. ; Sue. 
"Ie Aug. 78. Plin. * i. 15. iii. 5. ix. 36. Gell. iii. 19. 

; xiii. 11. xix. . Martial. iii. 50. "Their higheſt, plea- 
0 ſure at entertainments aroſe from agreeable converſation, 
Cic. Sen. 14.; Horat. Sat. ii G o. 155 ay 
To prevent the bad effects of repletion, ſo l - 
after ſupper to take a vomit; thus Cæſar, 3 
zuerich ggebat, i e. poſt canam vomere volebat, ideague lar. 
ius edebat), Cic. Att. xiſi. 52. Dejot. 7. alſo before 8 
Jupper and wv other times, Suet, Vit. 13.; Cic. Phil 
41, Celfe i. 3. Vomunt, ut edant ; edunt, ut- vomant, 
Seneo. ad Helv. 9. Even women after; bathing before 
ſupper, uſed to drink. wine and throw it u up ASYR We, a 
ſharpen their appetite, ¶ Falerni ſexlas iuc a 1 duct 
ente cibum, ravidam fucturus orexim. / Juvenal. vi. pr ks 
| A ſumptuous entertainment (cena lautu, opivia "4 
1 dra), was called AwGURALIS,, Cie. Fam, vii. + 
Pere vel Pontifcum, Hor. Od. ii. 14. 25, 3 


ens 


91620808 


Gaerne 


bi LIARIS, II. i. 37.; Cie. Att. v, g. becauſe uſed by thel 
| : Fer. Pi or nun, abi tu dubites,, quid. ſumas 500 mum; 
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er. Phor. 1 ii. 3. 28. 3 Hor. Sat. vii. 25 0 7 —2 r 


When a perſon propoſed ſupping with. any one. wich 
out invitation, or, as we. n N liel, (enam 
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may 
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ei condixit, vel ad canam), Cic. Fam. i. 9.; Suet. Tib. 
42. he was called Hosyres oBLaTus, Plin. pref: and 
the entertainment, SUBITA CONDICTAQUE COENULA, 
Suet. Claud. 21. ' ALS A s 

An entertainment given to a perſon newly returned 
from abroad, was called Czna AvvenTITaA vel -toria, 


Suet. Vit. 13. vel Via rica; Plaut. Bacch. i. 1. 61.; 


by patrons to their clients, Cæna REcTa, oppoſed to 
SPORTULA, Martial. viii. 50. SE: 

Clients uſed to wait on their patrons at their houſes 
early in the morning, to pay their reſpects to them, 
(ſalutare), Martial. ti. 18. 3. iii. 36. iv. 8.3 Fuvenal. 
v. 19. and ſometimes to attend them through the da 
where-ever they went, dreſſed in a white taga, Martial. 
i. 56. 13.; hence called ANTEAMBULONEsS, Id. iii. 7. 
Niver QuikITEs; and from their number, Tux zA ro- 
GATA, et PRECEDENTIA LONGI AGMINIS OFFICIA, Ju. 
x. 44. On which account, on ſolemn occafions' they: 
were invited to ſupper, Fuv. v. 24. ; Suet. Claud. 21. 
and plentifully entertained in the hall. This was call- 
ed COENA RECTA, i. e. jufta et ſolemnis, adeoque 
lauta et opipdra, a formal, plentitul ſupper ; hence con- 
vivari rectà, ic. cena, Suet. Aug.'74-; rect et dapfile, 
i. e. abundanter, to keep a good table, Id. Veſp. 19. 
So Vivere red, vel cum redo apparatu, Senec. Epiſt. 
110. 122. | 

But upon the increaſe of luxury, it became cuſtomary 
under the emperors, inſtead of a ſupper, to give each, 
at leaſt of the poorer clients, a certain portion or dole 
of meat to carry home in a pannier or ſmall baſket, 
(SPORTULA) ; which likewiſe being found inconve- 
nient, money was given in place of it, called alſo Srox- 
TULA, to the amount generally of 100 quadrantes, i. e. 
about 18. 7 d. to each, Juv. i. 95. 120. Martial. i. 
60. iii. 7. xi. 75. ; ſometimes to perſons of rank, to 
women as well as men, [bid. | 

SPORTULZ,. or pecuniary donations inſtead of 
ſuppers, were eſtabliſhed by Nero, Suet. Ner. 16. but 
| 8 8. aboliſhed 
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aboliſhed by Domitlan, and the cuſtog of formal Gp a 


pers reſtored, Suet. Domit. 7. Ses the. ad; 

The ordinary drink of the N at feaſts was wine, 

which they mixed with water, and ſometimes with aro- 
Mmatics or ſpices, Juvenal. vi. 302. They uſed water 
either cold ur hot, Id. v. 63. 4 Martial. viii. 67. Fo * 
32. xiv. 195.3 n Cate. ii. * 13-3 e Mil. ü 23 
2. E 315; | 2 pes] 
A place bee wine 'was fold; (aber vinaria), wag 
called OENOPOLIFUM; where mulled wines and hot 
drinks were ſold, Fasnaονοjνεν . ibid. * Rud. 
ii. 6. 43. Pſeud. ii. 4. 52. 
Wine anciently: was very rare. 4; It. was ute chiefly 
in the worſhip of the gods. Voung men below thirty, 
and women all their lifetime, were forbidden drink 
it, unleſs at ſacrifices, Val. Max. ii. 1. 5. vi. 3.3 Gelh 
x. 23. But aſterwards when wine became ms plenti- 
ful, theſe reſtrictions were removed. 

Viteytrds came to be fo: much ane} ak what it. aps 
peared agriculture was thereby neglected; on which ac- 
count, Domitian by an edi prohibited any new vine» 
yards to be planted in Italy, and ordered at leaſt the 
one half to be cut down in the provinces, Suet. Dam. 7. 
But this edict was ſoon after abrogated, 4d. 14. 

The Romans reared their vines by faſtening them to 
certain trees, as the poplar and the elm; whence theſe 
trees were ſaid to be married (ivoriteti) tom the vines, 
Horat. Epod. ii. 10. and the vines to them, (duci ad arbbres 
viduas, i. e. vitibus tanquam uxoribus per civilia bella priva- 
tas), Id. Od. iv. 5. 30.3 and the plane tree to which they 
were not joined, is elegantly called CæL ERS, 7d. ij, 15.4) 

Wine was made anciently much in the ſame manner 
as it is now. The grapes were picked :(decerpebantur) 


in baſkets, (quali, guafilli, fiſci," fſcire, vel Hcellæ), made 


of ofier, and ſtamped. — eater Thie juice; was 
ſqueezed out by a machine .called/FORCULUM, ar, 
<are, vel -arium, or PRELUM, a preſs; | Torchlar was 
properly the whole machine, and prelum, the beam 
which preſſed the grapes, (trabs ny uva premitur), 

Serve 


Se 22 @ „ yt om bo 


hs th nm Mit. ac ww ad © ad © ew. 


RYAN ENI AV IN wax bag &c gy 


Serv. Vg G. it, 4% Hitrave xi. 9. The juicy 
was mae 10 paſz (trap/aittebg 


(Saccus vel Corum), Martial. xii. 61, 3. xiv. 104. and 
received, into a large vat or tub, (LACUS), Quid. Haft. 
iv. 888. 3. Plin, Epill. x. 20. or put into a farge calle, 
(Doron, Cupa, del Heria], made of. wood. r potter's 
earth, until the fermentation, was over, (donec deſenbuer 
rit): Hence VINun {DOL1ARB,. Plaut. Eſeud. ii. 2. 64, 
The liquid ich came out without preſſing, was called 
Protripum, or muſtam Jixivium, Plin. xiv. 9-3 Columel. 
XR. N nn 

The muſt or new wine (MUSTUM) was refined, 
( defiecabatur), by mixing, with it the yolks of pigeons 


eggs, Horats, Fat. ii. 4. 56-; the White of. 14. is now 


uſed for that purpoſe- Then it was poured (d 
into ſmaller veſſels or -caſks, (employ vel .cadi), made 


of 


uſually of earth; hence called 12 EST, Horat.. Od. iii. | 


21. 4. covered over with pitch or chalk, (ablitæ vel: pi- 
cate et gypſatæ), and bunged or ſtopped up, (ob/urate); 


hence relinere vel delinere dolium, vel cadum, to open, to 


ierce, Terent. Heaut. iii. I. Fi. Wine was alſo kept 
in leathern bags, (urs), Plin xxviii. 18. 
On each caſk Was marked the name of the conſuls, or 
the year when it was made, Horat. Od. i. 20. iii. 8. 12 
& 28. 8. Ep. i. 5. 4.3 Tibull. ii. 1. and the. oldeſt was 
always put fartheſt back in the cellar; hence Inter iare 
nota Falerni, with a cup of old Falernian wine, Horat, 
Od. ii. 3. Fertere cadum to empty, to drink, Id. iii. 
49. tf * | | ATE 
kak 
ſmoke above a fire, Id. Od. iii. 8. 11. Martial. ii 81. 
x. 36. or in an upper part of the houſe, (in horres vel 


apotheca cuitiore); whence it was ſaid deſcendere, Horat. 


Od. iii. 2 1. 7. Often it was kept to a great age, Id. Od. 


v. id. i % „ „ „ e 8 
Wines were diſtinguiſned chiefly from the places 


where they were produced; in Italy the moſt remarx- 


able were N inum VT Ave sNuUMy Maſſicum, Calenum, Cæcit 
ny: 43451 bumy 


zur.) through. a\{traner, 
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mes wine was ripened, by being placed in the 
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zum, Albanum, Setinum, Surrentinum, &c. Foreign 
wines, Chium, Leſbium, Leucadium, Coum, Rhodium, 
Naxium, Mamertinum, Thaſium, Meronium vel Lydium, 
Mareoticum, &c. Alſo from its colour or age, Vinum 
album, nigrum, rubrum, &c. Vetus, novum, recent, hor- 
num, of the preſent year's growth; frimum, three year ; 
old; molle, lene, vetuſlate edentulum, mellow; afperum vel 
auſterum, harſh ; merum vel merãcum, pure, unmixed 
meracius, i. e. fortius, ſtrong, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 31, 
The wine was brought in to the gueſts in earthen 
vaſes (AMPHOREZE vel Teſæ) with handles, (anſatæ), 
or in big-bellied jugs or bottles (AmeviLi=) of glaſs, 
(vitreæ), leather, (coriacee), or earth, (figlinz), Plin. 
Epiſt. iv. 30.; Suet. Domit. 21. 3 Martial. vi. 35. 3. xiv. 
110. on each of which were affixed labels or Grail flips 
of parchment, (Tiruri vel PiTTAC1A, i. e. ſchedule e 
membrana exciſe, vel tabellz), giving a ſhott deſcription 
of the quality and age of the wine; thus, FaLtexnun 
OPPIMIANUM ANNORUM CENTUM, Petron. 34.; Juvenal. 
v. 34 RAS" 
The wine was mixed (miſcebatur vel temperabatur) 
with water in a large vaſe or bowl, called CRATER, 
v. era, whence it was poured into cups, (Pocura), 
Ovid. Faſt. v. 522. Ka ed ie, 
Cups were called by different names; Calices, phialæ, 
pateræ, canthari, carchęſia, ciboria, ſcyphi, cymbia, 2 
| batiolz, &c. and made of various materials; of wood, 
ö as beech, /agina, ſc. pocula, Virg. Eel. iii. 37.; of earth, 
lt fidtilia ; of glaſs, VI REA, Martial. i. 38. 3 Juvenal. ii. 
j 95. which when broken uſed te be exchanged for brim- 
Ny ſtone-matches, { ſulphurata ramentd), Martial. i. 42. 4. 
if x. 3-3 Juvenal. v. 49. ; of amber, ſuccina, Id. ix. $0. z 
1 of braſs, ſilver, and gold, ſometimes beautifully engra- 
(18h ved; hence called TOREUMATA, i. e. vaſa ſculpta vel 
celata, Cic. Verr. iv. 18. ii. 52.3 Piſ. 27. or adorned 
with figures {/jgna vel fgilla) affixed to them, called 
| CRUSTA or EMBLEMATA, Cic. Verr. iv. 23.; 
| Fuvenal. i. 76. Martial. viii. 51. 9. which might be 
| put on and taken off at pleaſure, (exemptilia), Cit. ibid. 
| * | | 22. 
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22. & er my go, Fen ems ſometimes, taken off. the fingers 


for that.Þ uvenal. v. 41.3 hence called CAVE. 
CES GEM vel AURUM GEMMATUM, Mar 
xiv. 109. > 


Cups were allo s of x recious ones, Fine G. "bf 
506.; of cryſtal, Senec. de Ira, iii. 40.3 of ame 
and murra or porcelain, : {pecula murrina], Martial. ix. 
60. A. . 49. ; Plin. xxxvii. 2. &c. 72 

35 of various forms; ſome had handles, 0 Aux 
SE 15 ASI), Virg. Fel. vi. 17. Juvenal. v. 47. hence 
called ALICES TERATI, i. e. alali vel anſal, Plin. 
xXxvi. 26. Some had none. . 

There were ſlaves, 14552 beautiful boys, peri ext 
imia facie, Gell. xv. She waited to. mix. the wing 
with water, and 2, 2 up; for which purpoſe they 
uſed a ſmall goblet, called BY ATHUS, & to meaſure, ity 
Plaut. Perſe v. 2. 16. containing the twelfth part of a 
ſertarius, nearly a quart Engliſh: Hence the cups were 
named from the parts of the Wa A8, accor ing. to 
the number of cath; which they contained; . thus, Sx 
TANS, à cup which contained two cyathz ; e 
Triemtal, three; : Quaprans,, four, &e. gat. Aug. 77%; 
Martial. viii. 5 1. 24. ix. 95. xi. 37.3 Perſe iii. 100, 
And thoſe who ſerved with wine, were ſaid Aw; cya 
THOS "STARE, Suct. Jul. 49. or e Plaut. 
Menſ. ii. 2. 28. . a: 

They A uſed a leſs meaſyie 724 Kling wine - aid 
ether i uors, called Lisi or Lingiula, ane 
ARE, vel -4F, a ſpoon, the fourt part of a Ws 
Martial. v. 20. Ville, 33-23. Xi zi. 

The wine was ſometimes cooled with ſnoy by -meang 
of a ſtrainer, 'Co.um, NLVARIUMy | Martial. e 10 
vel TE NIVARIVS, Id. 10. 

The omatis. commonly drank in honou "of. ſome 
frie or miſtreſe, Horate Od. i. 2.7% 9. and uſed to 4 
as many cyathi as there were letters in the name, Tibull, 
a, bens artiah. i. I. or as they wiſhed: years to 

mz. hence. they id; Ad een. liberg, Ovi 
at. $0 "A Frequent three in ho 
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of the Graces, or nine, of the Muſes, Horat. Od. iti. 19. 
11.; Auſon. Eidyll. xi. t. The Greeks drank firſt in 
honour of the gods, and then of their friends ; hence 
Grmco MORE BIBERE, Cic. Verr. i. 26.; et ibi Aſeon; 
They began with ſmall cups, and ended with larger, 
Did. IN N 
They uſed to name the perſon to whom they handed 
the cup; thus, Prorino ri, &c. Cic. Tuſc. i. 40.3 
Plaut. Stich. v. 4. 26 & 30.; Ter. Eun. v. 9. 57.; Virg. 
En. i. 728.; Martial. i. 69. vi. 44. 3, Juvenal. v. 127. 
he ancients ſometimes crowned their cups with 
flowers, Virg. An. iii. 525.; Tibull. ii. 5. 97. But co- 
ronare cratera, vel vina, i. e. pocula, hgnifies alfo 7 fill 
* evith wine, Virg. G. it. 528. ; En. i. 724. vii. 147. 
The ancients at their feaſts appointed a perſon to pre- 
fide, by throwing the dice, whom they called ARBI- 


TER BIBENDI, Magiſter vel Rex convivii, modifera- 


tor vel modimperalor, (ovunotiapxit), dictator, dux, &Cc. 
He directed every thing at pleaſure, Horat. Od. i. 4. 
18. ii. 7. 25. Cic. Sen. 14. 6 5 
When no director of the feaſt was appointed, they 
were ſaid Culpd potare magi/ira, to drink as much as 
they pleaſed, (culpabatur ills qui multum biberet, exceſs 
only was blamed), Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 123. roy 
Some read cuppa vel cupa, but improperly, for cupa 
ſignifies either a large caſk or tun, which received the 
muſt from the wine-preſs; or is put for copa vel caupa, 
a woman who kept a tavern, ¶guæ cauponam vel taber- 
nam exerceret), Suet. Ner. 27. or for the tavern itſelf; 
whence it was thought mean for a perſon to be ſuppli- 
ed with wine, or from a retailer, (de propola vel propa» 
la), Cic. Piſ. 27.; Suet. Claud. 40. ; 2.2 
During the intervals oc drinking they often played 
at dice, (ALEA), Plaut. Curc. ii. 3. 75. of which 
there were two kinds, the ſeſeræ and tali, Cic. Sen. 
16. a 1 | 


The TESSER/E had fix fides, marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 


5, 6, like our dice: The TALI had four ſides long- 
wiſe, for the two ends were not regarded. On one fide 


was 
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was marked one point, (anio, an ace), called Cans; 


on the oppoſite fide fix, (Stn1o, fize); on the two 


other ſides, three and four, (ternio et quaternio). In 
playing they uſed three 7efere and four fali. They 
were put into a box made in the form of a ſmall tower, 
ſtrait- necked, wider below than above, and fluted in 
ringlets, (intus gradur exciſos habens), called FRITIL- 


LUS, pyrgus, turris, turricula, phimus, orca, &c. and 


being ſhaken, were thrown out upon the gaming-hoard 
or table, (FO RUS, alveus, vel tabula luſoria aut alea- 
toria). The higheſt or moſt fortunate throw, { jactus, 
bolus vel manus\, called VENUS, or JacTus VENERE- 
vs, vel BasiLicvs, was, of the feſeræ, three ſixes; of 
the tali, when all of them came out different numbers. 
The worſt or loweſt throw, { jadus peſſimus vel damno- 


ſus\, called CANES vel Caniculæ, was, of the feſſeræ, 


three aces; of the fali, when they were all the ſame. 
The other throws were valued from their numbers, Cic. 
Divin. i. 13. ii. 21» ; Suet. Aug. 71.; Ovid. Art. Am. tte 
203. ; Triſt. ii. 474.3 Propert. iv. 8. 46.3 Plaut. Aſin. 
v. 2. 65.; Hor. Sat. ii. 7. 17.; Perſ. Sat. iii. 49. ; Mar- 
tial. xiv. 14. &. When any one of the ali fell on the 
end, (in caput), it was ſaid rectus cadere vel aſſiſtere, Cic. 
Fin. iii. 16. and the throw was to be repeated. The 
throw called Yenus determined the direction of the feaſt, 
Archi paſia, in compotatione principatus, vel Regnum vini, 

Horat. Od. i. 4. 1.) n 85 
They alſo played at odds or evens, (PAR iM AR I. 
lebant), Suet. Aug. 71. and at a game called DUO DE- 
CIM SCRIPTA, vel Scriptula, or bis ena pundta, Cic. 
Orat. i. 50. 3 Non. Marcell. ii. 78 1.; Quinctil. xi. 2.3 
Martial. xiv. 17. on a ſquare table Cabula vel alveus ), 
divided by twelve lines, ( /inee vel ſcripta\, on which 
were placed counters, (CALCUEI, Latrones vel La- 
trunculi), of different colours. Ihe counters were mo- 
ved / promovebantur ) according to throws { boli vel jadtus } 
of the dice, as with us at gammon. The lines were in- 
terſected by a tranſverſe line, called LIx EA Sacra, 
which they did not paſs without being forced _ 
| en 
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When the counters had got to the laſt line, they were 
faid to he 7inc7ti vel immoti, and the player ad incitas vel 
* fedattus, reduced to extremity, Plaut. Pæn. iv. 2. 
86. In this game there was room both for chance and 
art, Ter. Ad. iv. 7. 21.; Ovid. Art. Am. ii. 203. iii. 
363. Auſon. Profe i. 25.; Martial. vii. 11. xiv. 20. 
Some exclude the ali and feſeræ from this game, and 
make it the ſame with * among us. Perhaps it was 
played both ways. C. Julius was playing at this game, 
when ſummoned to execution under Caligula, Senec. 
Trang. An. 14. 8 e 
All games of chance were called ALEA, and for- 
bidden 5 the Cornelhan, Publician, and Titian laws, 
Horat. Od. iii. 24. 58. except in the month of Decem. 
ber, Martial. iv. 14. 7. Theſe laws however were not 
ſtrictly obſerved. Old men were particularly fond of 
fuch games, as not requiring bodily exertion, Cic. Sen. 
16. ; Suet. Aug. 71.; Juvenal. xiv. 4. 8 is 
The character of gameſters {ALEATORES vel al. 
ones) was held infamous, Cic. Cat. ii. 10.; Phil. ii. 29. 


The Romans ended their repaſts in the ſame manner 
they began them, by libations and prayers. The gueſts 
drank to the health of their hoſt, and, under the Cæſars, 
to that of the emperor. When about to go away, they 
ſometimes demanded a parting cup, in honour of Mer- 
cury, that he might grant them a ſound ſleep, Martial. 
Delphini, i. 72. | 5 . 
The maſter of the houſe '(herur, dominus, parichur, 
cene magiſter, convivator, Horat, Sat. ii. 8. ; Martial. 
Xii. 48. ; Gell. xiii. 11.) uſed to give the gueſts certain 
reſents at 'their departure, . called . Suet. 
Rug. 75.3 Cal. 55.; Veſp. 19.; Martial. xiv. 1.; Pe- 
tron. 60. or XENIA, which were ſometimes ſent to 
them, Plin. Epiſt. vi. 31.3” Vitruv. vi. 10. 5 Martial 
- Mili. z. 7 . | 
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ROMAN, 7 RITES x MARRIAGE. 
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A legal marriage (/ um CEO DS -amo the 
1 n was made in le e way, AN OY 
confarreatio, and coemptie. * 7” g 

1. USUS, uſage or preſeription, was "hin a''y 
man, with the conſent. of her parents or. guardians, 71 
ved with, a man for a whole year, { matrimonii cauſa h 
without being abſent three Wein. and thus became 
his lawful ie 1 or Ir Property by So efcription, ( uſa capt 
fait. J. Gell. "tie 2. abſent three nights, Ci. 
noctium ), ſhe was ſaid 2/7 uſurpata,'or ife er ro {c. 
ſaum jus, to have interr „ the preſcription, and thus 
prevented a marriage; = Uſurpatio ft enim u/acapionis in- 
terruptio, Gell. iii. 2, D. 41. 3. 2. See p. 54. 

2. CONFARREATIO was, when à man ae. 
man were joined i in marriage by the Pontifcx Maximuc, 
or Flamen Dialis, in preſence of at leaſt ten witneſſes, 
by a ſet form of words, and by taſting a cake made of 
ſalt, water, and flour, called FAR, or Panis 388 
vel Farreum libum ; which was offered with a ſheep ia 
ſacrifice to the gods, Serv. ad Fig. G. i. 31⁴⁸ En. i iv. 
104. Plin. xviii. 2. 

This was the moſt ſolems form "of marriage age, and 
could only be diſſolved by another kind of ome: cal 
led DIFFARREATIO Feſtus. By it, a woman was 
ſaid to come into the poſſeſſion or power of her huſband, 


by the; ſacred. laws, (rd vouve Tipvs dhl ovnentier, in mas 
num i, e. foteſlatem virg i convenire.) She thus became part- 
ner-of all his ſubſtance and bangs: rites ; ; thoſe of the Pe. 

| ; P * 4 


nates 
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rates as well as of the Laret, (See p. 290.) If he died 
inteſtate, and without children, ſhe inherited his whole 
fortune as a daughter. If he left children, ſhe had an 
equal ſhare with them. If ſhe committed a fault, the 
Huſband judged of it in company with her relations, and 
pubtiſhed her at pleaſure, Dionyſ. ii. 25. Plin. xiv. 13. ; 
Suet. Tib. 35. Tacit. Ann. xvii. 32. The puniſhment 
of women publicly condemned, was ſometimes alſo left 


to their relations, Liv. xxxix. 18.; Fal. Max. vi. 3. 7. 


The children of this kind of marriage were called 
PATRIMI et MAT RIMI, Serv. ibid. often employ- 
ed for particular 1 in ſacred ſolemnities, Liv. 
xxxvii. 3. ; Cic, Reſp. 4 

tain prieſts were choſen only from among them; as 
the Flamen of Jupiter, T acit. Annal. iv. 16.; and the 
Veſtal Virgins, Gell. i. 12. , According to Feſtut, thoſe 
were ſo called, whoſe parents were both alive; If only 


the father was alive, Patrimi, vel--er; if only the ma- 
ther, matrimi, vel -er. Hence Minerva is called Pa- 


TRIMA VIRGO, Catull. i. g. becauſe ſhe had no mother; 
and a man who had children, while his own father was 


, 


alive, PATER PATRIMUS, Feſtus, + | 
This ceremony of marriage in latter times fell much 
into diſuſe, Tacit. Annal. iv. 16. Hence Cicero men- 
tions only two kinds of marriage, Us us and Cogr rio, 
Pro Flacc. 34 5 25 . b 

3. COEMPTIO was a kind of mutual purchaſe, 
( emptio venditio,) when a man and woman were married, 
by delivering to one another a ſmall piece of money, 
and repeating certain words, Cic. Orat. i. 57. The man 
aſked, the woman, If ſhe was willing to be the miſtreſs 
of his family, Ax $181 MATER FAMILIAS ESSE VELLET ? 
She an{wered, That ſhe was, 8E vVELLE. In the ſame 
manner, the woman aſked the man, and he made a fi- 
milar anſwer, Boeth. in Cic. Topic. 3. 

The effects of this rite were the ſame as of the for» 
mer. The woman was to the huſband in the place of a 
daughter; and he to her as a father, Serv. in Virg. G. 1. 


1 


ar. 11. ; Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 53. Cer- 
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31. She aſſumed his name, together with her own; as, 
Antonia Druſi. Domitia Biluli, &c. Sbe reſigned to 
him all her goods, Ter. Andr. i. 5+ ; Cic. Top. iv.; and 
acknowledged him as her lord and maſter (Donixus,) 
Virg. En. iv. 214. The goods which a woman brought 
to her huſband, beſides her portion, were called PA- 
RAPHERNA, rum, or bana paraphernalia. : | 

Some think that caemptio was uſed as an,, acceſſory 
rite to confarreatso,. and retained when the primary rite 
was dropt; from Gic. Flace. 344. 

The rite of purehaſe in marriage was not peculiar to 
the Romans; but prevailed alſo among other nations; 
as the Hebrews, Gen. xxix. 18.; 1 Sams xviii. 29.; the 
Thracians, Xenopb. nab. vii.; Herodot. Terpfich. init. ; 
the Greeks, Eurip. Med. 232.; the Germans, Tacit. de 
Nor. G. 18. &c. 4 | 


Some ſay, that a yoke. (agum, ) uſed anciently to be 
put on a man and woman about to be married; whence 
they were called .conjucEs, Serv. in Virg. En. iv. 16- 
But others think this expreſſion merely metaphorical 
as, Herat. Od. it. 5. ; Plaut. Curc. i. 1. 5060. 

A matrimonial union betwixt ſlaves was called CON - 
TUBERNIUM; the flaves themſelves Contvzzzna- 
LES, (See p. 46.) ; or when a free man lived with a wo- 
man not married, (CoxcuninaTus,), Suet. Veſp. 3.; in 
which caſe, the woman was called Coxcuning, Cic. de 
Orat. i. 40; PELLACA, Suet. Veſp. 21. ; or PELLExX, gue 
proprie fuit ej ut, qui uxorem haberet, Feſtus; Gell. iv. 3.; 
thus, PELLEX REGINE, Suet. Cæſ. 49.; Filiz, Cic. 
Cluent. 70. 3 Juvenal. ii. 57. 31 SORORLS, Ovid. Met. vie. 
537. Epift. ix. 132. 1 

arried women were called MaTroxz, or matres ſa· 
milias, Gell. xviii. 6. oppoſed to meretrices, preſtitutæ, 
ſcorta, &c. 4 | | 

There conld be no juſt er legal marriage (NUP- 
TIXE, juſtum matrimonium, connubium, conjugium, vel can- 
ortiumy i. e. eadem fortuna aut conditio, for better, for 
worſe,) unleſs betwixt Roman citizens; Nox EAA 

2 „ cou 


- 
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UM EXTERNO CONNUBIUM, Senec. Ben. iv. 35. with 
out a particular 'permiſſtow*for that purpoſe, obtained 
firſt from the people or Senate, and Nane from the 
Emperors, Liv. xxxviii. 36. Ulpian. Fragm v. 4. An- 
ciently, a Roman citizen was not allowed even to marry a | 
freed woman, Liv. xxxix. 19. ; hence Antony is reproach- | 
ed by Cicero for having married Fulvia, the daughter of 
a2 freed man, Plin. ii. 2 iii. 6.3 as he afterwards" was 
deteſted at Rome for marrying Cleopatra, a' foreigner, 
before he divorced Octavia; but this was not eſteemed 
a legal marriage, Plutarch. in Ant. 3 
By the LEX Paria Porræa, a greater freedom 
was allowed. Only ſenators and their fons and grand- 
fons were forbidden to marry a freed-woman, an actreſs, 
or the daughter of an actor, Dio. 54. But it was not 
till Caracalla had granted the right of citizenſhip; to 
the inhabitants of the whole empire, that Romans 
were permitted ffeely to intermarry with foreigners. _ 
The Romans ſometimes prohibited - intermartiages 
| betwixt neighbouring diſtricts of the ſame country, 
Liv. viii. 14. ix. 43: $Iv. 29.; and what is {tilt more 
ſurpriſing, the States of Ita 7 were not allowed to ſpeak 
the Latin language in public, nor their criers to ufe 
it in auctions, without permiſſion, Liv. xl. 42 
The children of a Roman citizen, whether man or | 
woman, and a foreigner, were accounted' ſpurious, and 
their condition little better than that of ſlaves, Liv. xlili. 
3. They were called HYBRIDLUE or Bride, vel - der, 
Herat. Sat. i. 7. 2.; Suet. Aug. 19. the general name of 
animals of a mixed breed, or produced by animals of 
a different ſpecies, mongrels, (animalia ambigina, vel hi- 
gentra, e ende, Umbri, &c.;) as a mule, from a horſe 


and an aſs; a dog from a Hound and a cur, (canis ex 
venatico et gregario,) Plin viii. 5.; hence applied to thoſe 
fprung from parents of different nations, Hirt. de bell. 
Afr. i.; Martial, vi. 39. viii. 22.; and to words com - 
pounded from different languages. 44 
Tue children of a lawful marriage were called LE- 
N : ; 8 GITIMI, 
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GITIMI ;. all others IL LEGI TIuI. Of the latter, there 
were War kinds: Na rules, ex concubina; SPURIT 
ex meretrice vel ſcorto et incerto patre; ADULTERINI et 
INCEST UOSL. There were certain” degrees of conſan- 
guinity, within which marriage was prohibited; as be- 
twixt a brother and ſiſter; an uncle and niece, &c. 
Such connection was called IN CEST Us, , vel - um 
Suet. Cl. 26.; Ner. 5.3 Tacit. Ann. xii. 4 8 & Labs 
or with a Veſtal Virgin, Suet. Domit: 8. The de 
were more ar leſs extended, or contracted at di . 
times, Plutarch: Rom. 6. ; Tacit Ann. xii. 6. 7-3 ; Lives 
xlii. 34.3 Suef. Aug. 63. ; Claud 26. | 
Polygamy, or a pluralit of wives, was forbidden a- 
mong the Romans, Suet. Jul 52.; Cit. de Orat. i. 40. 
The age of paberty or marriage was from four - 
teen for men ; and twelve for girls, . 
No young man or woman was allowed to · marry with- 
out the conſent of their parents or guardians, ' Cics- 
Flacr. 35. Hence à father was“ ſaid ſpomre, vel de- 
ſprndere filiam aut filum, Cic. Att. i. 3.; Ter: And. i. 
1. 72.; Tacit. Agric. 9.; adding theſe words, Qu 
RES RECTE Fant ah or Dir BENE YERTANT, Paute- 
Aul. ii. 2. 41. ii. 3. 
| There was, a ech of Biondi; uſaally at the hobfs 
of the woman's father, or neareſt relation, to ſettle the- 
articles of the marriage - contract, which was written on 
tables, and ſealed, Juvenal. ii. 119. vi. 25. x. 356. 
This contract was called SPONSALIA; -orum, vel 
jum, eſpouſals; the man who was betrothed or affian 
ccd, SPONSUS ; and the woman SPONSA, . Gell. iv. 
4 Suets Avg: 5 . 3 CE 12. On this oecafion, there 
was commonly a fealt ; and the man gave the woman a 
ring, (annulur grandbur,) by way of pledge, Juvenal. vi. 
27.; Which the put on her left hand, ou the finger next 
the leaſt; becauſe it wis believed, a nerve reachied from 
thence to the heart, Macrob. vii. 1 3. 
Then alſo a day was fixed for the marriage, Ter. 
And. i. 1. 7 5. Certain days were reckoned unfortunate! 1 
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followed them, particularly the whole month of May, 

ENSE MALUM, MAJO NUBERE VULGUS AIT, Ovi 145 
v. 490. ; and thoſe days which were called Arx, mark · 
ed in the Kalendar with black; alſo certain feſtivals, 
as that of the Salis, Parentalia, &c. Macrob. Sat. i. 15. 


wed} ni ee unn INI | 
| Elon them Noner, and Ides, and the days which 


But widows might marry on thoſe days, id. 
The moſt fortunate time was the month of June, 0- 
vic Fae vi. , $1 ; 
It after the eſpouſals, either of the parties wiſhed to 
xetra&, (/ponſalia difſolvere, infirmare, vel infringere), 
which they expreſſed thus, ConditionE TUA NON u- 
TOR, it was called REPUDIUM: Hence Repudia- 
tus. repetor, repel Ter. And. i. 5. 15. But we alfo 
find Repudium alicui mittere, remittere, vel renunciare, to 
divorce, Ter. Phorm. iv. 372. v. 7. 35. 3 Plaut. Aul. iv. 
10. 69.; and Repudiare, Suet. Cæſ. 1. 


On the wedding-day, the bride was dreſſed in a long 


white robe, bordered with a purple fringe, or embroi- 
dered ribbons, (/egmenta et -longi habitus, Juvenal. ii. 
124.) thought to be the ſame with Tunica recra, 
Plin. viii. 48. ; bound with a girdle made of wool (ZO- 
NA vel. cingulum laneum , tied in. a knot, called zodus 
Herculeus, which: the huſband untied ( ſolvebat) „ Ovid. 
Eb. it» 116.; Feſtus. Her face was covered (NUBE- 
BAT UR), with a red or flame - coloured veil, / luteum, 
FLAMMEUM, vel e, to denote her modeſty, La- 
can ii. 361. 3 Juvenal. ii. 124. vi. 224. 3 et Schul. in lic. 
x. 334. J Plin. 21. 8.; hence NUBERE, ſc. /e viro, to mar- 
ry a huſband; dare, vel collecare filiam nuptum, v. nup- 
tui, i e. in atrimonium dare, to marry a daughten, or diſ - 

aſe of her in marriage. Her hair was divided into fix 
. with the point of a ſpear, Plat. in Romul. et 
gueſt. 8 7. 3 Ovid. Faſt. ii. 560.; and crowned with flowers, 
Catull. 59.6. Her ſhoes were of the ſame colour with 
her veil, (latei ſocci,) Catull. 61. 9. Plaut. Caf. prol. 


Eh. 26. Tacit. Ann. xi. 27.3 Val. Max. xi. 1. 


Na 


. 


5 3 OC LIEN ASSAM © 
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No marriage was celebrated wittiodt conſulting the 
iuſpices, 74. x. 330. and' offering facrifices to the gods, 
clpecially 10 Juno, the Fot of marriage, 7. 77 
En. iv. 59. oy a hog was ſacrificed, Varro R. 
R. ii. 4+ e of the victim was always taken 
out, and thrown away, to fignify the removal of all bit- 
terneſs from marriage, | Plutarc — 2 D The 
marriage- ceremony was performed at the houle of the 
bride's father, or neareſt relation. In the evening, the 
bride was conducted (DUCEBATUR vel Adela] 
to her bulband's houſe. She was taken apparently by 
force (abripiebatur) from the arms of her mother or 
neareſt relation, in memory of the violence uſed to the 
Sabine women. Three boys, whoſe parents were 
live, attended her; two. of them, ſupporting; her by the 
arm, and the third bearing a flambeau of pine or thorn 
before, (Tæda pinea vel ſpinea), Feſtus. ; Catull. Ixii. 15. ; 
Plin. xvi. 18. ; Propert. iv. 12, 46. There were five * 24 
torches carried before her, (called Facts Nurriarzs, 
Cic. Cluent. 6.; MariTx, Ovid Ep. xi. 101.3 L̃ci- 
TIME, Lucan. ii. 356+) ; Plutarch. queſt. Rom. 2. Hence 
Txpa is put for marriage, Virg. En. iv. 18.; Ovid 
MA 0 io to AC Goody 
Maid-ſervants followed with a diſtaff, a ſpindle and 


O 


wool ; intimating, that ſhe was to labour at ſpinnin 
as the matrons did of old, Plin. viii. 48. ; Ovid. 
Faſt ii. 741. Liv. i. 57. 3 and ſome of the moſt il- 
luſtrious in later times. Auguſtus. is faid to have ſel- 
dom worn any thing but the manufacture of his wife, 
ſiſter, daughter, and nieces, at leaft for his. domeſtic: 
robe, Suet. Aug. 732 5 he do LEA 
A boy named -CAMILLUS, carried in a covered 
vaſe, called Cumtxum, vel · a, the bride's utenſils, (xv- 
ZENTIS UTENSILIA), Feſtus. ; and play- things for 'chil- 
dren, (xz UnDIA), Plaut. Ciſl. iii. 1. 5. Rud iv. 4. 110. 
A great number of relations and friends attended the 
nuptial proceſſion, ( foro nuptialem ducebant ), which 
was called OFFICIUM, Juvenal. ii. 132.; Suet; Cal. 
25.; Claud. 26. ; Ner. 28. Hence DUCERE axorem, ſc. 


domum, 
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domun, to marry a wife, The boys repeated jeſts and rail- 


leries /, ſales et convicia)- as ſhe paſſed along, Lucan. ii. 
369. Feſtus. ; Catull. 61. 127. 7 
The door and door-poſts of the betgegröbs e houſe 
were adorned with leaves and flowers, and the rooms 
with tapeſtry, Juvenal. vi. 226. 


hen the bride came thither; being aſked who ſhe” 


; the anſwered, UB: Tv Cavs, 151 EGO Car, i. 
2 "Us; tu Dominus et pater familiar, ibi ego Domina et 
mater findlias, A new married woman was called CATA, 
from Caia Cæcilia, or Tanahquil, the wife of Furqui- 
nius Priſcus, who is ſaid to have been an excellent 
ſpinſter (lanifica) and houſe-wife, * Mur. 12. Quinc- 
til. i. 7. Feſtus. Her diſtaff and ſpindle were kept 1 in 
the tem ple of Sangus or Hercules, Plin viii. 48. 
The bride bound the door- poſts of her huband with 
woollen fillets,” Lacan. ii. 355; Serv. in Virg. Am. iv. 
58.; and anointed { wigebat ) them with the fat of 
Feine or wolves, to avert faſcination or enchantments ; 
whence ſhe was called UXOR,; quaſi Unxos, Serv. ibid. 


Plin. xxvili. g. 


She was liſted over the threſtiold, Lucan. id. Pla- 


tarch. in Romul. et queſt. Rom. 29.3 or gently ſtepped 
over it, Plaut. Caf. iv. 4. 1. It was thought ominous 
to touch it with her feet, becauſe the threſhold was fa- 
cred to Velta, the goddeſs of virgins, Serv. bs Ving: 


ecl. viii. 29. 


Upon her entry, the keys of the rents xte delivered 
to her, to denote her being entruſted with the manage- 


ment of the family, Feſtur. & ſheep's ſkin was ſpread 


below her; intimating, that ſhe was to work at the 
ſpinning of wool, Plutarch. gueſt. Rome 31. Both ſhe 
and her. huſband touched fire and water; becauſe all 
things were ſuppoſed to be produced from theſe two e- 
lements, Varro de L. L. iv. 10. ; Ovid. Faſt. iv. 792.; 

with the water they bathed their feet; Serv. in 2 


En. iv. 167. 
The buſband, on this occaſion, gave a feaſt (CANA 


NUPTIALIS) to | his relations and friends, to thoſe or 
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the bride and her attendants, Plaut. Carce v. 2. 62:3 
Suet. Cal 25.; Juvenal. vi. 201. N 
Muſicians attended, who ſang the nuptial ſong, (E- 
PITHAEAMIUM, Hrnzxzvus vel ., vel Tua- 
Asso, Martial. iii. 93. 25. Catulk 61. Ter. A. 
delpb. v. 7. A They often repeated, Io Hymtx Hy- 
MENAE, Plaut. Caf. iv. 3-3 and TuaTAss 10, ena 
i. 36. 6.; from Hymen the God of marriage among th 
Greeks ;* and Thalaſſuf among the Romans, ,ibid Mar- 
tial. xiii. 42. 5.3 or from one Talaſſius, who lived in 
great happineſs with his wife, Feſtus. ; Liv. i. 9. as if 
to wiſh the new-married. couple the like felicity, (or from 
rande lanificium, Plutarch. in Romulo). . Theſe words 


* 


uſed alſo to be reſounded by the attendants of the 


bride on the way to her huſband's houſe, Martial. ibid.; 
S$3 8: | eee 


Ovid. Ep. xii. 143. 
After ſupper, the bride, was conducted to her bed- 
chamber (in thalamum) by matrons, who had been mar- 
ried only to one huſband, called Pronibe, Feſtus; and 
laid (collocabatur) in the nuptial couch, { lectus genialis } 
which was maghificently adorned, Catull. Ixii. 46. ;ant 
placed in the hall, (in atris vel aula, Horat. Ep. i. 1. 87.) 
oppoſite (adverſus), to the door, and covered with 
flowers, Cie. Cluent. 5. Catull. xi. 181; Donat. in Ter, 
Eun. iii. 5. 45 · Juvenal. x. 334. Tacit. Ann. xv. 37.3 
Propert iv. 11. $1.3 Geil. xvi. g.; ſometimes in the gar- 
den, Juvenal. x. 334. If it had ever been uſed for that 
purpoſe before, the place of it was changed, Propert. 
iv. 12, 81. iv. 95 | $9: There were images of certain di- 
vinities around, Susicus, PERTUNDA,'\ & c. Arnob. iv. 
Auguſtin. de civ. Dei. vi. 9. Nuptial ſongs were ſung by 
young women. before the door till midnight, Ovid. Fab 
iii. 675. 695. hence called ErITUATLAMIA. The huſband 
ſcattered nuts Among the boys, Plin. xv. 22.; Serv. in 
Virg. ect. vill. 30.; Catull. Ixi. 137+; intimating, that he 
dropt boyiſh amuſements, and thenceforth was to act as 
a man. Hence zuces relinguere, to leave trifles, and mind 
ſcrious buſineſs, Per/. i. 10; or from Shes Hog by. 


* \ 


nuts in the time of the Saturnalia, Shet. Aug. 83-3 


q 
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Martial. v. 85. xiv, 1. 12, ; which at other times was 
forbidden, ib. 18. Young women, when they married, 
conſecrated their play -things and dolls or babies (EU PE) 
to Venus, Perſ. 11. 70. The gueſts were diſmiſſed with 
ſmall. preſents, (Apopbhorẽta ), Martial. xiv. 1. _Juve- 
, bo ds watt op ered 
Next day another entertainment was given by the 
huſband, called REPOTIA, rum, Feſtus, Horat. Sat. 
ii. 2. 60. when preſents were ſent to the bride by her 
friends and relations; and ſhe began to act as miſtreſs 
of the family, by performing ſacred rites, Macrob. Sat. i. 
15. Ys 

A woman after marriage retained her former name; 
as, Flies Tullia, Octavia, Paulla, Valeria, &c. joined 
to that of her huſband ; as, Julia Pompeii, Terentia Ci- 
ceronit, Livia Auguſti, &c. 9 5 


Dixorce, (DIVORTIUM), or a right to diſſolve the 
rb, was by the law of Romulus permitted- to the 
huſband, but not to the wife, Plutarch. in Rom.; as b 
the Jewiſh law, Deuter. 24. ; not however without a zul 
cauſe, Fęſtus ix SONTICUM. A groundleſs or unjuſt 
divorce was puniſhed with the loſs 7 effects; of which 
one half fell to the wife, and the other was conſecrated 
to Ceres, Plutarch. Ibid. r 

A man might divorce his wife, if ſhe had violated the 
conjugal faith, uſed poiſon to deſtroy his offspring, or 
brought upon him ſuppoſititious children; if ſhe had 
counterfeited his priyate keys, or even drunk wine with- 
out bis knowledge, Plutarch. Ibid. ; Gell. x. 23.; Plin. 
xiv. 12. In theſe caſes, the huſband judged together 
with his wife's relations, Dionyſi ii. 25. This law is 
ſuppoſed to have been copied into the twelve tables, Cic. 
Phil. ii. 28. 3 | 

Although the laws allowed huſbands the liberty of 
divorce, there was no inſtance of its being exerciſed 
for about' 520 years. Sp. Carvelius Ruga was the firſt 
who divorced his wife, although fond of her, becauſe 
{he had no children, on account of the oath he * bers 

e * | : Orce 
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forced to take by the cenſors, in common with the o- 
ther citizens, uxorem fe liberim guærendorum gratiã habi- 
tarum, that he would marry to have children, Gell. iv. 
3. Val. Max. ii. 1. 4.; Dionyſ. ii. 5. 
Afterwards divorces became very frequent; not only 
ſor important reaſons, . .. ; Claud. 26:1 Ner. 
35. but often for the-moſt frivolous pretexts, Val. Mas. 
vi. 3. 11. & 12:3 Plutarch. in L. Paulls et Ciceron. 
/ ag The Finn r OLIE" 
If the wife was guilty of infidelity, The forfeited her 
dowry, Val. Max. viii. 2. 3.; but if the divorce was 
made without any fault of hers, the dowry was reſtored 
to her. When the ſeparation was voluntary on both 
ſides, (cum BONA GRATIA 4 ſe invicem 'diſcedebant) ; ſhe 
ſometimes alſo retained the nuptial preſents of her huſ- 
band, Ovid. de Rem. Am. 66 ù99.. OTE DD 
In the later ages of the Republie, the ſame liberty 
of divorce was exerciſed by the women as by the men. 
Some think that right was granted to them by the 
law of the twelve tables, in imitation of the Athenians, 
Plutarch. in Alcibiade. This, however, ſeems not to 
have been the caſe : For it appears, they did not en- 
joy it even in the time of Plautus, Mercat. iv. 6. Af- 
terwards ſome women | deſerted their huſbands ſo fre- 
quently and with fo little ſhame, that Seneca ſays, they 
reckoned their years not from the number of Conſuls, 
but of huſbands, de benefc iii. 16. So (ny Fiunt 
ofto mariti quinque per autumnos,' vi. 228.; Martial vi. 7.; 
often without any juſt cauſe, Cic. Fam: viii. 7. But a 
freed-woman, if married to her patron, was not permit- 
ted to divorce him, (et repudium mittere.) ae? 
Auguſtus is ſaid to have reſtricted this licence of 
BONA GRATIA divorces, as they were called, Suet. Aug. 
34. and likewiſe Domitian. They ſtill however pre- 
vailed, 3 the women who made them were by 
no means reſpectable, Quæ nubit toties, non nubit, a- 
dultera lege eſt, Martial. vi. 7. 55 
The man was ſaid amv, dimittere uxorem; and 
the woman dena relinguere vel deſerere virum : both, 
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Facere divortium cum-uxore vel yiro, à viro,. vel ab urore, 


Cic. Fam. viii. 7, ; D. 24. 3. 34. 
A divorce anciently was made with different ceremo· 


nies, according to the e in which the marriage had 


been celebrated... ,. 

A marriage contrafted by  confarreatio, was diſſolved 
by a ſacrifice called DLFFA: RREATIO, Feſtus. ; which 
was ſtill in uſe in the time of Plutarch, when a ſepa: 
ration diſcidium) took place betwixt the Flamen of — 


piten and his te Fleminke), Queſt. Rom. 


A marriage contracted by coemptio, was diffolyed by 
a kind of, releaſe, called REMANGIPATIO, FA In 
this manner, Cato is ſuppoſed to have voluntarily given 
away his wife Marcia to Hortenſius, Platarcb. in Cat.; 
and Tiberius Nero, his wife Livia to Auguſtus, 
even when big with child, Tacit. Ann. v. 1.3 Dio. 48. 

In later times, a; divorce was made with fewer cere- 
es in. . preſence of ſeven witneſſes, the marriages 
contract ,was torn, (Tabula muptiales vel dotales frange- 
bantur), Tacit. Ann. xi. 30. 5 1 ix. 75. 3 the keys 

were taken, from the wife, claves adimebantur ), Cic. 
Phil. ii 28.3 then certain, words were pronounced by a 
freed-mans; Res TUAS TIBI ABR vel Ero; Tuas 
RES TIBI!AGATO ; -Ex1, EXI OGYUS 3.) VADE-; FORAS 3 1 
rok As, MULIER, aut. Cain. ii. 2. 35:3 Cic. de Orat. 
i. 40 Plaut. Ampb. iii. 2. 47.3 uvenal. vi. 145. Mar: 
tial. x. 41. xi. LOS» J. 2. & 9. D. de divert. Hence Ex- 
igere fonat, vel q icere, to dinarce,. Cic. Phil. ii. 28. 

If the huſband was abſent, he ſent his wife a bill of 
divorce, (nuncium remittebat), Cic. Att. i. 10. on which 
fimilar words were inſcribed. This was called matri- 
uh REN UNCIATIO.; | 
If the divorce. was ds 1 the, * of, the 
wife, her whole portion was reſtored to her; ſometimes 
all at once, but _—_ by three different Hanne . 
Att. xi. 4. * 

There was — PIE an action, lan MALE TRAC> 
TATION s; to Amine, by whoſe fault the divorce 

| ; was 


I 


rr 
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was made, Cic. Top. 4. 3 Quiuctil. vii. 3+ ; declam. viii. 


18. 383. . . 

. were recorded in the public regiſters, (a, 
Cic. Fam. viii. 7.: Senec. de .benefe ; as marriages, Ju- 
renal. ii. 136.; births, Id. ix. 83.; and funerals, Suet. 
Ner. 39. i, | | : 1 | + 

Widows were obliged to wear mourning for their huſ- 
bands at leaſt ten months, Senec. Epiſt. 65.; and if 
they married within that time, they were held infamous, 
L. 2. C. de fecuntl. nupt.; but men were under no ſuch 
reſtriction. | ; 


M. Antoninus the philoſopher, after the death of his 5 


wife Fauſtina, lived with a concubine, {ne tot liberis [us 
per duceret novercam), that he might not bring in a ſtep» 
mother on his children, Capitolin. in vita ejus. fin. 

Second marriages in women were not eſteemed ho- 
nourable; and thoſe who had been married but to one 
huſband, or who remained in widowhood, were held in 
particular reſpe&t : Hence UNIVIRA is often found 
in ancient inſcriptions, as an epithet of honour. 80 
Uni nuPTA, Propert. iv. ult. 


ROMAN FUNERALS. 


+ 


The Romans paid the greateſt attention to funeral 


rites, becauſe they believed that the ſouls of the unbu- 


ried, were not admitted into the abodes of the dead; 
or at leaſt wandered an hundred years along the river 


Styx, before they were allowed to croſs it; for which 
reaſon, if the bodies of their friends could not be found, 


they erected to them an empty tomb, (Tuuvrus Manis, 


rape, Cenotaphium), Virge En. iii. 301. vi. 326, 505.3 
and if they happened to ſee a dead body, they always 
threw ſome earth upon it, [id 365. Horats Od. i. 28. 
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23. & 36.; and whoevet neglected to do ſo, was obli- 
ged to expiate his crime, by ſacrificing a hog to Ceres, 
Feſtus in PRECIDANEA AGNA : Hence- no kind of death 
| was ſo much dreaded as ſhipwreck, Ovid. Trift. i. 2. 51. 
When perſons were at the point of death, their near- 
eft relation preſent endeavoured to catCh their laſt breath 
with their mouth, { extremum ſpiritum ore excipere), Cic. 
Verr. v. 45.; Virg. n. vi. 684. ; for they believed that 
the ſoul or living principle (ANIMA) then went out at 
the mouth: Hence the ſoul of an old perſon (anima ſe-. 
nilit) was ſaid in primis labris eſe, Senec. ep. 30.; or in 
ore primo teneri, Id. Herc. fur. 1310; ſo animan agere, 
to be in the agony of death, Liv. xxvi. 14.; Cic. . 
viii. 13. Tuſc. i. 9. ; Senec. ep. 101. Animam dare, efflare, 
exhalare, exſpirare, effundere, Fc, to die. & 
They now alſo pulled off their rings, Suet. Tib. 73; 
Plin. xxxi. 1. which ſeem to have been put on again, 
before they were placed on the funeral pile, Propert. iv. 
7. 9. | EE 14 
The neareſt relation cloſed the eyes and mouth of the 
deceaſed, Virg. ix. 487. ; Ovid. ep. ii. 102. x. 120, pro- 
bably to make them look lefs ghaſtly, Suet. Ver. 49. 
The eyes were afterwards opened on the funeral pile, 
Plin. xi. 37. ſ. 55. When the eyes were cloſed, they 
called (inclamabant) upon the deceaſed by name ſe- 
veral times at intervals, Ovid. Triſt. iii. 3. 44. 3 re- 
peating 'AvE or VALF, Catull. xcixf10. ; Ovid. Met. 
x. 62.3; Faſt, iv. 852.; whence corpora nondum con- 
clamata, juſt expiring, Lucan. ii. 23. and thoſe who 
had given up their friends for loſt, or ſuppoſed them 
dead, were ſaid eos conclamavife, Liv. iv. 40. ; ſo when 
a thing was quite deſperate, CONCLAMATUM EST, all is 
over, Ter. Eun. ii. 3. 56. | 
The corpſe was then laid on the ground, Ovid: Triſt. 
iii. 3. 40. : Hence DEPOSIT US; for i ultimo Cds: | 
deſperate ſalutir, deſperate, dying, paſt hopes of reco- 
very, Id. ex Pont. ii. 2. 47. Virg. En. xii. 395 ; Cic. 
| Verr. i. 2.; or from the ancient cuſtom of placing fick 
| 5 perſons 
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perſons at the gate, to ſee if any that paſſed had ever 
E ill of the ſame diſeaſe, and what had cured them, 
Serv. in Virg. Hence DRPONVERE aliguem vino, to in- 
toxicate, Plaut. Aul. iii. 6. 39. Poſiti artus, dead, O- 
vid. Her. x. 122. . | 

The corpſe was next bathed with warm water, and a- 
nointed with perfumes, Virg. En. vi. 219. 3, Ovid. ibid.; 

Plin. epiſt. v. 16. by ſlaves called POLLINCTORES, 
{quaſi pellis unctores), Plaut. Ain. v. 2. 60; Pen. 
pprol. 63. belonging to thoſe who took care of funerals, 

(LIBITINARII), Senec. de benef. vi. 38. and had the 
charge of the temple of Venus Libitina, where the things 
requiſite for funerals (neceſaria ſuneribus ) were ſold, Plu- 
tarch. Rom. gueſt, R. 23.; Liu. xli 21. 241 

In this temple was kept an account {rafh vel epheme- * 
ris) of thoſe who died, Suer. Ner. 39.; for each of whom 
a certain coin was paid, Dionyſc iv.; hence Autumnuſque 
gravis, Libitinæ quæſtus acerbxa, Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 19. 

The money paid for the liberty of burial and other 
expences, was called ARBITRIUM, oftener plur - , 
Cic. poſt red. in Sen. 7. Dom. 37.; Piſ. 9; ſo arbitrium 
vendendi ren of ſalt, Liv. ii. 9. 


- 


— 


The body was then dreſſed in the beſt robe which the 
decent had worn when alive, Virg. Eu. ix. 488. Or- 
dinary citizens in a White tega, Juvenal. iii. 172. Ma- 
giſtrates in their prætexta, &c. and laid (componebatur) 
on à couch in the veſtible, (cat vacuus ante ja- 
nuam domus, per quem a via ad ades itur, Gell. 
xvi. f.); with the feet outwards, as if about to take 
its, laſt departure, Ovid. Met. ix. 502.; Tacit. A. 
gric. 45. ; Senec. ep. 12.; brev. vit. 20.; Perf. iii. 
104. Hence componere, to bury, Horat. Sat. 1. 9. 28.; 
Ovid. Faſt. iii. 547.; v. 426; Tacit. Hiſt. i. 47. Then 
a lamentation was made: Hence Sic pgſitum affati diſce- 
dite corpus, Virg. En. ii. 644. The couch was ſome- 
times decked with leaves and flowers, Virg. En. xi. 66. 
Dionzſ. xi. the bedſtead of ivory, Prop. ii. 10. 21. If 
the deceaſed had received a crown for his bravery, it was 
l | Q q 2 | now 
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now placed on his head, Cic. de legg. ii. 24. Plin. xxi. 
3. A ſmall coin zriens vel obòlus was put in his mouth, 
which he might give to Charon, { Portiter, vel Porth- 
2neus, the ferryman of hell) for his freight, Juvenal. iy, 
267. oo EE, A LEE OE : 
A branch of cypreſs was placed at the door of the de- 


ceaſed, at leaſt if he was a perſon of conſequence, Lacan. 
iii. 442-3 Feflur. ; Horat. od. ii. 14. 23. ; Plin. xvi. 33. 


to prevent the Pontifex Maximus from entering, and 


thereby being polluted, Serv. ad Virg. n. iii. 64. iv. 


507. This tree was ſacred to Pluto; becauſe when 
once cut, it never grows again, called atra, feralir, fur 
nerea, vel funebris, from its being uſed at funerals, 
Tbid. | | | 

The Romans at firft uſually interred (4umabant ) their 
dead, which is the moſt ancient and moſt natural method, 
Cic. de lepg. ii. 22.3 Plin. vii 54. Genef. iii- 19. They 
early adopted the cuſtom of burning (cremandi, vel 
comburerdi) from the Greeks, Flutarch. in Numa. ; whi 
is mentioned in the laws of Numa, and of the twelve ta- 
bles, Cic. ibid. but did not become general, till towards 
the end of the republic. r 
FPylla was the firſt of the Patrician branch of the 

Cent Cornelia that was burnt; which he is ſuppoſed to 
have ordered, left any one ſhould dig up his body, and 
diſſipate his remains, as he did thoſe of Marius, Cic. 
ibid. 7 

Under the Emperors, it became almoſt univerſal, 

Tacit. Ann. xvi. 6.; but was afterwards gradually dropt 
upon the introduction of Chriſtianity, ſo that it had fallen 
into diſuſe about the end of the fourth century, Ma- 
crob. vii. . | | 

Children before they got teeth, were not burnt, Ju- 
venal. xv. 140 but buried in a place called SUGGRUN- 
DARIUM, Fulgent. de priſc. ſerm. 7. So likewiſe per- 
ſons ſtruck with lightning, ,(/ulguriti ) Senec. de Ir. iii, 
23.; Qu. Nat. ii. 21. were buried in the ſpot where 
they fell, called BLDENTAL, becauſe it was conſe- 
crated by ſacrificing ſheep, (bidertes), Perſ. * 27.3 

EA | «UCARs 


. 


was eſteemed ſacrilege, Horat. art. p. 417. 
The expreſſions, SEPELIRE, Sepultura, and Sepul- 
chrum, are applied to every manner of diſpoſing (candendi) 
of a dead boch „Plin. 17. 54. Cic. Tuſc. i. 45. So al- 
ſs HUMARE, &c. Cic. legg · ii. 22. Nep. Eumen. 13, 
JUSTA, exſeguiæ, vel funus, funeral obſequies or ſolem- 
nities: Hence Jus rA ſunebrin, juſia funerum vel exegui- 
arum, et juſta funera, alicui facere, ſolvere, vel e 
Cic. Flacc. 38.; Legg. 17.; Liv. i. 20.; Salluſt 
11.; Cæſ. B. G. vi. 17.; Reddere fuſta funeri ; Plin. x. 
2. But EXSEQULE properly denotes the funeral 
g ( officium exſequiarum, v. pompa funebris) Hence 


xXSEQUIAS ducere, deducere, comitari, freguentare, pro- 


ſequi, &.; to attend the funeral, ſuneri intereſſe, Tacit. 
Ann. ii. 32. xvi. 6. 7. 21.; Suet. Tib. 32.; Ter. And. 
1. 100. © | 

Of funerals, there were chiefly two kinds, public and 
private. | 3 

The public funeral was called INDICTIVUM, (ad 
quod per præconem bomines evicabantur), becauſe people 
were invited to it by a herald, Cic. dom. 18. (See p. 174). 
Of this kind, the moſt remarkable were Funus CE N- 
SORIUM, Tacit. Ann. iv. 15. xiii. 2. including funus 


conſulare, prætorium, triumphale, &c. PUBLICUM, 


when a perſon was buried at the public expence, T acit. 
Ann. iii. 48. vi. 11. Suet. Vit. 3. ; and CoLLATIivum, 
by a public contribution, Liv. ii. 33. Val. Max. iv. 4« ; 
Plutarch. in Poplic. ; (See p. 152). | 

A private funeral was called TACITUM, Senec. de 


trang. .; Ovid. Triſt. i 3. 22. TRANSLATITIUM, Suet. 


Ner. 33. PEB Eu. Propert. ii. 10. 25. COMMUNE; 
Auſon. Parent. x. 5. ; and Vor GAR, Capitelin. in An- 
ton. Phil. 13. | 

'The funeral of thoſe who died in infancy or under 


age, was called ACERBUM, or Immaturum, Virg. 


En. vi. 429. 3 Juvenal. xi, 44+ 3 Senec. ep. 123. ; or Ex- 
| 33 SEQULEA 


_—_ © * "Rowen Fuutzirs 46 
Lucan. i. 606. viii. 864. ; ' Feſtus. Gell. xvi, 6, It was en- 
cloſed with a wall, and no-one was allowed to tread up- 
on it, Bid. To remove its bounds, (movere bidental), 
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SEQUIZ IMMATUR®, Id. trang. anim. i. 11. But ſunu- 
acerbum is applied by ſome only to infants, and imma- 
turum to young men. Such were buried ſooner than 
grown perſons, and with leſs pomp, Tacit. Ann. xii. 17,; 
Suet. Ner. 33. Funera puererum ad faces et cereos ducta, 
Senec. brev. vi. 20.; Ep. 122. ; 


When a public funeral was intended, the corpſe. was 
kept uſually for ſeven or eight days, Serv. in Virg. v. 


64. vi. 218. with a Keeper fet to watch it, Id. xi 30.3 


and ſometimes boys to drive away the flies, Xiphilin. 74. 


When the funeral was private, the body was not kept 


ſo long, Cice Cluent. 9s ; Suet. Oth. 11. ; Tacit. Ann. 


xiv. 9. 


On the day of the funeral, when. the people were aſ- 
ſembled, the dead body was carried out ( eferebatur,) on 


a couch, covered with rich cloth, (//ragula veſtit), with 


gold und purple, Suet. Jul. 84. ; ſupported: r 


on the ſnoulders of the neareſt relations of the deceaſed, 


Plin. vii. 44; Juvenal. x. 259. 3 Val. Max. vii. i.; or. 
of his heirs, Horat. Sat. ii. 5. 86.; ſometimes of his freed- 
men, Perſ. iii. 106. Julius Cæſar was borne by the. 
magiſtrates, Suet. 84.3 Auguſtus by the ſenators, 1d. 
101.; and Germanicus by the tribunes and centurions, 


Tacit. Ann. iii. 2. 5 
Poor citizens and ſla es were carried to the funeral 
pile in a plain bier or coffin, (Sa vDAILA, Martial. ii. 


81. viii. 75. 14. ; Juvenal. viii. 175.3 ViLIS ARCA, He- 


rat. Sat. i. 8. 9.; ORC ANA SON DA, Martial. x. 5.9. 
uſually by four bearers, called VESPILLONES, vel 
Veſpæ, (quia veſpertino tempore mortuos efferebant), Feſ- 
tus. ; Suct., Dom. 17. ; Eutrop. vii. 34. ; Martial. i. 31. 


and 48.; SANDAPILONES, vel -arii; and in later wri- 


ters, LEcTiCaRrnn 


The funeral couches (LECTICA, led, vel tori) of 
the rich ſeem alſy to have been borne by Veſpillones, 


Nep. Att. 45. ; Gell. x. 3.: Hence a couch carried by 


fix was called HEXATHORUH, Martial. it. 81. vi. 77. 


10. ; and by eight, Ocrorhokun, ix. 3. 11.z or Lec- 


tica 
\ 


1 
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tica. oZFophiros ; as the ordinary couches or. fedans uſed 


in the city, or on journey, were carried by ſlaves, cal- 
_ LacTicann, Cic. 22 v. 11. Fam. iv. 12.; bal. 
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"Theſe be were ſometimes open, and ſometimes 
covered, bid. 

The general name of a bier was FERETRUM, Virge 
En. vi. 222. xi. 64. 149. ; Stat. Theb., vi. 55. Ovid. 
Met. xiv. 247. ; or CAP 'LUS, vel -um, { quod: corpts 
capiat), Serv. in Virg. xi. 64. ; Feſtus : Hence capularit, 
old, at death's door, Plaut. mil. iii. 1. 34. 3: Capuli decu, 
Afin. v. 2. 43. Some make /eretrum to be the ſame 
with lectur ; others, that on which the danch was lup-, 
ported, Varr. de L. L. iv. 35. | 
8 Children who died before being weaned, Gel car- 
: ried to the pile by their mothers, Stat. Oo. 5 J 5-3 
N Ovid. Her. xv. 115. | 
* All funerals uſed anciently to be ſolemnined in the 
. night time with torches, that they might not fall in the 

way of magiſtrates and prieſts, who were ſuppoſed to be 
. violated by ſeeing a corpſe, ſo that they ous not per- 
„ form ſacred rites, till ard were purified by an expiatory 
A ſacrifice, Serv. in xi. 143+» 5 Donat. Ter. Andi i. 
1. 81. Hence FUNL „a funeral, from ſuner acrenſ, 


| Iſid. xi. 2. xx. 10.3 or ſunalia, une cerei, ceres ſa- 
; ces, vel candelæ, torches, candles, or tapers, originally, 
- made of-ſmall ropes or cords ; {funes,. vel funiculi), eo- 
) vered with wax or tallow, 7 ſevum, vel ſebum ), Serv. 
| ibid. et En. i. 727. Val. Max. iii. 6. +3 Var. de vit. 
P 72 

. , But in after ages, public funerals ( funera indiliva)were. 
— celebrated in the day time, at an early hour in the fore - 


noon, as it is thought from Plutarch. in Syll. with tor- 
f ches alſo, Serv. in (irg. En. vi. 224.3 Tacit. Ann. iii. 
, 4+ Private or ordinary funerals (tacita) were always at 
7 night, Feſt. in VESPILLONES. 
. As torches were uſed both at funerals and marriages, 
. Ovid. 7. xxi. 172-3 hence inter utramque ſacem, for inter 
1 nuptias 
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nuptia et funts, Propert. iv. ult.; Et face pro thalgmi, 


fax mihi mortis adgſt. Ovid. ep. xxi. 192 
The order of the funeral proceffion' was regulated, 
and every one's place aſſigned him, by a perſon called 
DESIGNA'TOR, an undertaker or maſter of ceremo- 
nies, attended by Lictors, drefſed in black, Horat. ©; 7. 


* 
= 
of 


7. 6. 3 Cio. Ait. iv. 1 


Firſt went muſicians of various kinds; Pipers, (T. 


BICIN ES, Ovid. Faſt. v1: 660 | vet SITICINES, Gell. xx. 


2.) ; trumpeters, Per/: iii. 103.; Serv. in Virg. xi. 192.; 
and cornetters, Horat. Sat. i. 6. 43.; then mourning 


women, {PRAFICZ, gue dabant ceterir modum plan- 
gendi ), hired to lament, Feſtus ; Lucil. 22.; Hornt. Art. 
431. and to ſing the funeral ſong, (NENIA vel Les- 


sus), or the praiſes of the deceaſed, Plaut. Truc. ii. 6. 


14. iv. 218. to the ſound of the flute, Cic. leg. i. 
24. Quinctil. viii. 2. Boys and girls were ſometimes 
employed for this laſt purpoſe, Suet. Aug. 101. as 


theſe praiſes were often unmerited and frivolous; hence 


nugæ is put for nxx1z, Plaut. Afin. iv. 1. 63.; and 
Lexidia, res inanes et frivole, for voces praficarum, Gell. 
; ; FLY L $4 . F 11 IN © 33-1 


xviii. 7. 4 a 
The flutes and trumpets uſed on this occafion were 
larger and „ e- ordinary, Ovid. Am. ii. 6. 6:3 of 
a grave diſmal ſound, Stat. T heb. v. 120. By the law 
of the twelve tables, the number of players on the flute 
at a funeral was reſtricted to ten, Cic. legg ii.; Ovid. 
Faſt. vi. 664. | 


Next came players and buffoons, { Ludii vel hiſtrioner, 


et ſcurræ, (who danced and ſung, Dionyſ. vii. g. ; Suet. 
Tib. 57. One of them called ARCHIMEMUS, ſupported 


the character (perſonam gerebat of the deceaſed, imi- 


tating his words and actions while alive, Set. Veſp: 19. 


Theſe players ſometimes introduced apt ſayings from 


dramatic writers, Suet. Cæſ. 84. i 
Then followed the freed- men of the deceaſed, with a 
cap on their head, pileati), Cod. de Lat. libert.); Live 
XXXVIL. 55. Dianyſ. viii. h 
7 | Before 


— 


Before the apt were carried the images of the 
deceaſed, and of his anceſtors, Cic. Brut. 34. 3 Mit. 


G * 


xiii. 32.; Horat. epod. viii. 11.; Val. Max. viii. 15. 1. : 


Plin. xxxv. 2.3 om long poles or frames, Sil. x. 566. 


but not of ſuch as had been condemned for any heinous 
crime, Tacit. Ann. ii. 32. iii. 76.; whoſe images were 
broken, Juvenal. viii. 18. Sometimes there were a great 
many different couches carried before the corpſe, on 
which it is ſuppoſed the images were placed, Tacit. Ann. 
xvl. 11. ; Serv. in Virg. vi. 862. 875. After the fune- 
ral, theſe images were again ſet up in the hall, where 
they were kept, See p. 29. Fay | 
If the deceaſed. had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in war, the 
crowns and rewards which he had received for his va- 
lour were . diſplayed, together with the ſpoils and ſtan- 
dards he had taken from the enemy, Ving. En. xi. 78. 
At the ſunerals of renowned. commanders, were carried 
images or repreſentations of the countries they had ſub- 
dued, and the cities they had taken, Tacit. Ann. i. 8.3 
Dio. 56 & 74. The Lictors attended with their faſces 
inverted, Tacit. Ann. iii. 2. Sometimes alſo the offi- 
cers and troops, with their ſpears pointing to the ground, 
ibid. Virg. xi. 92.3. or laid aſide, Lucan. viii. 735. 
Behind the corpſe, walked the friends of the deceaſed 
in mourning, Catra, vel lugubri veſte ; atrati vel pulla- 
ti) ; his ſons with their head veiled, and his daughters 
with their head bare, and their hair diſhevelled, contrary 
to the ordinary euſtom of both, Plutarch. qua/t. tem. 
4. 3 the magiſtrates without their badges, and the nobi - 
lity without their ornaments, Tarit. Ann. iii. 4. . 
The neareſt relations ſometimes tore their garments, 
and covered their hair with duſt, Virg. En. xii 609-3 
Catull. 64. 224-;z or pulled it out, Cic. Tuſc. iii. 26. 


The women in particular, who attended the funeral, 


Ter. And. i. 1. go.; Suet. Cæſ. 84.; beat their breaſts, 
tore their cheeks, &c. Virg. En. iv. 673. Tibull. i. 1. 
81. although this was rbidden by the twelve tar 
bles, MoriERES GENAS NE RADUNTO, Cic. legg- ii. 24+ 3 
Plin. 37. 11. i. e. UNGU1BUS NE SCINDUNTO, — 
f | t 
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At the funeral of an illuſtrious citizen, the corpſe + 
was carried through the forum ; where the proceſſion 1 
"ſtopped, and a funeral oration (LAUDAT IO) was de- bles 
Hvered in praiſe of the deceaſed from the Refira,” by his EN 
fon, or by ſome near relation or friend, Polyh. vi. 51.; got. 
Cic. Orat. 84.; » Suet. Cf. 8. :;. Aug. io,; 775. 6. Ma 
Ner. g.; ſometimes by a magiſtrate,” Plin ep. ii. 1. ac. 
cording to the appointment of the ne Buindtil. i tt, Fla 


7: vel. 9. I 

This cuſtom 3 is ſaid to have beth firſt erolüged b5 the 
Pophecola, in honour of his regs Brutus, Plut A 
in P oft ; Dionyſ. Vo 17. ix. 54+ 5 an incentite to ve 
glory and virtue, but hurtful to the othenticity of' hiſ- fea 
torical records, Liv. viii. 40.; Cic. Brut. 17 Le 

The hononr of a funeral oration was decreed by thi WS 
ſenate alſo to women, for their readineſs in reſigning if 
their golden ornaments to make up the ſum ; agreed to be At 


paid. to the Gauls, as a ranfom for leaving the city; : 
Iv. v. 50.; or, according to Plutarch, to make the golden cit 
cup which was ſent to Delphi, as a preſent to Apollo, 1 in of 
conſequence of the vow of Camillus, after the taking 5 


0 of Veji, in Camillo. by 
f But Cicero ſays, that Pepli was the "TY to whoa all 
| | this honour was paid by her ſon Catulus, ſeveral ages 11 


after, Cic. Orat. ii. 11.3 and according to Plutarch, 
Cæſar introduced the cuſtom of praiſin younger ma- 
trons, upon the death of his wife Cornelia. But aftet 
that, both young and old, married and unmarried, were 
honoured with funeral orations, Suet. Jul. 6.; ; Cat. 163 
T acit. Ann. v. 1.; xvi. 6. ; Dio. 39. & 59. © 1 

* While the funeral oration was delivering, the elſe 
was placed before the Rgfra. The corpſe of Cæſar 
was placed in a gilt pavilion like a ſmall temple, (an- 
rata ades), with the robe in which he had been ſlain 
ſuſpended on a pole or trophy, Szet. Cæſ 84.; and his q 
image expoſed on a moveable machine, with the marks a 
of all the wounds he had received; for We body: it- 0 
ſelf was not ſeen, Appian. B. C. li. = 
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From the Forum, the corpſeę was carried to the place 


of burning or burial, which the law of the twelve ta · 
bles ordered to be without the tity, Homintm more 


TUUM_IN.URBE NE. SEPELITO, , NEVE URITO, Cic. legg. 


ii.; according to the cuſtom of other nations; the Jews, 


Matth, xxvii. 53-3 John xix. 20. and 41.; the Athe- 


nians, Cic. IV. 12.3 Liv. XXXi. 24. ; and others, Cic. 8 
Flace. 41:3, Tuſe. v. 23. Plutarch. in Arato.—Strab. x. 


The ancients are ſaid to have buried their dead at 
their own houſes, Serv. in Virg. Xn. v. 64. vi. 152. 75 


dor. xiv. 11.3 whence, according to ſome, the origin 
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of idolatry, and the worſhip of houſehold gods, the 
fear of hobgoblins or ſpectres in the. dark, (LAxvæ vel 
Leuvuxgs), &c. [bid. Souls ſeparated from the body 
were called Lx MURES or Maxes; if beneficent, LARS 
if hurtful, Lazvae vel Maxi; (Av xat xaxo: Jatyeoncy 3) | 
Apul. de des Socratis.- c DICE 4.07 © 22: 
The Romans prohibited burning or burying in the 
city, both from a ſacred and civil conſideration; that the 
prieſts might not be contaminated by ſeeing or ene. 
a dead body, and that houfes might not be endangered 
by the frequency of funeral fires, Cic. /egg. ii. 22. or the 


air infected by the ſtench, Serv. in Virg. vi. 150. 1fd. 


XIV. II. 1 . 4 29 22H 
The famen of Jupiter was not allowed to touch a dead 
body, nor to go where there was a grave; Gell. x. I5.; 
ſo the high prieſt among the Jews, Levit. xxi. i 1. ; and 
if the pontiſex maximus had to deliver a funeral ora» 
tion, a veil was laid over the corpſe, to keep it from 
his ſight.” Sexec. conſ. ad Marc. 15. Dio. live _ ! 


19 


The places for burial were either p vate or publie 
all 


the private in fields or gardens, uſually near the high 


way, to be conſpicuous, and to remind thoſe who paſſ- 


ed of mortality, Varr. de L. L. v. 6. Hence the fre- 


quent inſcriptions, 81s TE viArok, ASPICE VIATOR, &. 


on the via Appia, Aurelia, Flaminia, &c. Liv. vi. 36. 


117. vi. 28. x. 43. xi. 14. Prapert. iii. 16. Nep. Ali. 


Suet. Cal. 59. Galb. 20. Juven. i. ult, Martial. i. 89. 1 Is : 
t. 
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The public places of burial for great men were com- 
monly in the Cauyus Marius, Strah. v. Suet. Caf. 
84. Ch. i. Fg: En. vi. 873. or Canmevs EqQuilinus, 
granted by a decree of the ſenate, Civ. Phil. ix. 7. for 
poor people without the Eſquiline gate, in places called 

UTICUL, vel -i, ¶ quad in puteos corpora mittebantur, } 
Varro de I.. L. iv. 5. Feſtus. Horat. Sat. 1. 8. 8. 
q As the vaſt number of bones depoſited in that com · 
1 nion burying ground rendered the places adjoining un- 
healthy, Auguſtus, with the conſent of the ſenate and 

eople, gave part of it to his favourite Mzcenas, who 
Baile there a magnificent houſe, ( molem propinguam nu- 
| bibus arduisr, Hor. od. iii. 29. 10. called Turris- Mxcs- 
4 NATIANA, Suet. Ner. 38.) with extenſive gardens, whence 
it became one of the moſt healthy ſituations in Rome, 


2 % 


Suet. Aug. 72. Tib. 15. Ner 31. 


„„ „ K „ \ wu, 


n a w- 


1 
c 

| 
There was in the corner of the burying-ground, a | 
ſtone-pillar, CIPPUS, on which was marked its ex- 
tent towards the road, { in fronte) and backwards to 
( 


PP 
* 


the fields, E agro, vel -um), Horat. ibid.; alſo who 
were to be buried in it. V de 

If a burying ground was intended for a perſon and his 
heirs, it was called SEPULCHRUM, ve MONU. 
MENTUM HEREDITARIUM, which was marked 
in letters thus: H. M. H. 8. 7 e. Hoc MoNUNENTrun 
nEREDES SEQUITURz or GENTILE and GENTIII- 
* riun, Suet. Ner. 50.; PATRIUM, Virg, Eu. x. 557. ; A- 
| viTUM, Ovid. Trift. iv. 3. 45 Met. xiii. 524. If an- 
5 ly for himſelf and family, FAMILIARE, L. 5. D. 4 
: religiot. Freed-men were ſometimes comprehended, and 
| relations, when undeſerving, excluded, Suet. Aug. 102, 
| The right of Durying; (jus inferendi\, was ſome- 
times purchased by thoſe who had no burying- ground | 
WHEKCRW_TRT”R CME 2 
The Veſtal virgins were buried in the citv, (quia le- 

ibus non tencbantur J, Serv. in Firg. En. ix. and ſome 

illuſtrious men, as, Poplicola, Tubertus, and Fabricius, 
[| ( virtutis” cauſa, legibus ſoluti) ; which right their poſte · 
rity retained, Cic. legg. ii. 23. but did not uſe. To 

ſhew, 
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ſhew, however, that they poſſeſſed it, when any of them 
died, they brought the dead body, when about to be 
burut, into the Forum, and ſetting down the couch, put 
a burning torch under it, which they immediately re- 
moved, and carried the corpſe to another place, Plu - 
tarch. in Poplic. r 
When a perſon was burnt and buried in the ſame 
place, it was called BUSTUM, Feſtus. ;. whence this 
word is often put for a tomb, (Tux), Cic. Tuſc. v. 35. 
Att. vii. 9.; 25 4: 7. ; Legg. 2. 26. A place where 
one was only burnt, UST RINA, vel -uj, Fes. 
The funeral pile (ROG US, v PYRA) was built 
in the form of an altar, with four equal ſides, Zero» 
dian. iv. 2.3 hence called ARA S$EPULCHR1, Virg. vi. 
177.3 Sil. xv. 388.; Funts1s ARA, Ovid. Trift. ii. 13. 
21. ; Ibis. 102.; of wood which might eaſily catch fire, 
as fir, pine, cleft oak, & c. Virg. An. iv. 504. vi. 180. ; 
Stat. Hieb. vi. 54.3 unpoliſhed, according to the law 


of the twelve tables, RocGum AsciA nt Polito, Cie 


legg. ii. 24; but not always fo, Plin. xxxv. 7. alſo 
{tutfed with paper and pitch, Martial. viii. 44. 14. x. 
97.3 made kigher or lower according to the rank of the 
deceaſed, Lucan. viii. 743. Ovid. ib. 152.; Firg. ibid. 
&c. xi. 215. ; with cypreſs trees ſet around to preveut 
the noiſome ſmell, [bid. ; and Serv. in loc.; Sil. x. 535. 
at the diſtance of ſixty feet from any houſe, Cic. legg. ii. 
"rhe baſilica Porcia and ſenate houſe adjoining, con- 
tiguous to the Forum, were burnt by the flames of the 
ſuneral pile of Clodius, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Milone.  * 
On the funeral pile was placed the corpſe with the 


couch; Tibull. i. 1. Ihe eyes of the deceaſed were 


opened, Plin. ii. 37. ; to which Virgil is thought to al- 
lude, En. iv. 244 "5. » SYS ar e ene 
The neareſt relations kifſed the body with tears, Prop. * 
ii. 10. 29. 3 Tibull. i. 1+75« 3 and then ſet fire to the 
pile with a lighted torch, turning away their face, { a- 
verſi), to ſhew that they did it with reluctance, Yire. 
An. vi 223. They prayed for a uind to aſſiſt the 
e R r flames, 
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flames, Propert. iv. 7. 31.; as the Greeks did, Homer. 


xxiii. 193; and when that happened, it was thought 


fortunate, Plutarch. in Hull. N 

They threw into the fire various perfumes, {odores ), 
incenſe, myrrh, caſſia, &c. Plin. xii. 18. ; Juven. iv. 
109. ; Stat. Sy/v. v. 1. 208.3 Martjal. x. 26.; which 
Cicero calls SUMPTUOSA RESPERS10, forbidden by the 
twelve tables, Legg. ii. 24+; alſo cups of oil and diſhes, 
(dapes v. fercula), with titles marking what they con- 
tained, Virg. En. vi. 223.; Stat. The. vi. 126. ; like- 
wiſe the clothes and ornaments not only of the deceaſed, 
Virg. En. vi. 221. 3 Lucan. ix. 175. ; but their own, Ta- 
cit. Ann. iii. 3. 2.; Suet. Ful. 84. every thing in ſhort that 
was ſuppoſed to be agreeable to the deceaſed while a- 
live, Donat. in Virg. An. vi. 217. All theſe. were cal- 
led MUNERA, ve DONA, 7bid. 

If the deceaſed had been a ſoldier, they threw on the 
pile his arms, rewards, and ſpoils, Virg. 7. xi. 192.; 


and if a General, the ſoldiers ſometimes threw in their 


own arms, Suet. Ful. 84.; Lucan. viii. 735. wr 
At the funeral of an illuſtrious commander or 


Emperor, the ſoldiers made a circuit (DECURRE- 


BANT) three times round the pile, irg. nu. xi. 188.; 
Tacit. Ann. ii. 7.; from right to left, (orbe /iniſtro), 
with their enſigns inverted, Stat. T heb. vi. 213-3 and 
ſtriking their weapons on one another to the ſound of 
the trumpet, Val. Flacc. iii. 346. all preſent accompa- 
nying them; as at the funeral of Sylla, Appian. B. C. 
1.; of Auguſtus, Dio. 56. &c.; which cuſtom ſeems to 
have been borrowed from the Greeks, Homer. xxiii. 13.; 
uſed alſo by the Carthaginians, 17v. xxv. 17. ; ſome- 
times performed annually at the tomb, Suet. Claud. 1. 


As the Manes were ſuppoſed to be delighted with 


blood, Tertullian. de Spect. various animals, efpecially 
ſuch as the deceaſed had been fond of, were flaugh- 
tered at the pile, and thrown into it, Virg. En. xi. 197. 
Homer. Il. xxiii. 166. ; Plin. ep. iv. 2.; in ancient times, 
alſo men, captives or ſlaves, Virg. x. 518. xi. 82.; Ho- 
mer. Il. xxi. 27.; to which Cicero alludes, Flacc. 38. 


Aſterwards, 
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Afterwards, inſtead of them, gladiators, called BUS- 
TUARLTI, were made to fight, S ru. in Au. x. $19.3 
Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 85.; ſo among the Gauls, ſlaves and 


clients were burnt on the piles of their maſters, Cæſ. B. 


G. v. 17.; among the Indians and Thracians, wives on 
the piles of their huſbands, Cic. Tuſc. v. 27. 3 Mel. de 


fit. orb.ii. 2. As one man had ſeveral wives, there was 


ſometimes a conteſt among them about the preference, 
which they determined by lot, Propert. iii. 7. lian. 
7. 18. Serv. in An. v. 95. Thus alſo among the Ro- 
mans, friends teſtified their affection, Plin. 7. 36.; 
Plautius to his wiſe Oreſtilla, Val. Max. iv. 6. 3. ; ſol- 
diers to Otho, Tacit. Hiſt. ii. 49. ; Mneſter, a freed- 
man, to Agrippina, Id. An. xiv. g. &c. 

The Jews, although they interred their dead, / cen- 
dere, quam cremare, e more gyptio ), T acit. hiſt. v. 5. 
filled the couch on which the corpſe was laid with ſweet. 
odours, and divers kinds of ſpices, and burnt them, 
2 Chron. xvi. 14. xxi.; Ferem, xxxiv. 57. 0 

When the pile was burnt down, the fire was extin- 
guiſhed, and the embers ſoaked with wine, Virg. Eu. 
vi. 226. ; the bones were gathered (e legebantur) by 
the neareſt relations, Tibull. iii. 2. 9.; with looſe robes, 
Ibid. & Suet. Aug. 101.; and ſometimes barefooted, 
Suet. ibid. N ä 


We read alſo of the neareſt female relations gather- 


ing the bones in their boſom, Tib. i. 3. 5. 3 Senec. ad 


Helv. 11.; who were called Fux Rx, vel -e, Serv. in 


Virg. En. ix. 486. | 

The aſhes and bones of the deceaſed are thought to 
have been diſtinguiſhed by their particular poſition. 
Some ſuppoſe the body to have been wrapt in a ſpecies 
of incombuſt ible cloth, made of what the Greeks cal- 
led A/beſtes, Plin. xix. 1. But Pliny reſtricts this to the 
kings of India, where only it was then known. 

The bones and aſhes beſprinkled with the richeſt per- 


fumes were put into a veſſel called URNA, an urn, 
Cic. Tuſc. i. 15.3 Ovid. Am. iii. 9. 39.; FERALIS UR” 


NA, Tacit. Ann. iii. 1.3 made of earth, braſs, marble, fil- 
R r 2 - ver 
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ver or gold, according to the wealth or rank of every 


one, Prop. ii. 10. 31.; Virg. An. vi. 228.; Eutrop. vin. 


5. Sometimes alſo a ſmall-glaſs vial full ot tears, 
called by the moderns a Lachrymatory, was put in the 
ur n. N * 

The urn was ſolemnly depoſited (componebatur) in the 
ſepulehre, (SEPUECHRUM, TumuLvs, 'MonNUumEN+ 
TUM,,/edes, vel domus, Coxpiroritum, v. -tivum, Cr- 
NERARIUM, &.), Propert. ii. 24 435.3 Ovid. Faſt. v. 
426.; Met. iv. 157. Hence componere to bury, Herat. 


* 


Sat. i. 9. 28. ; Tacit. Hiſt. i. 47.3 to ſhut up, to end, 


Virg. En. i. 378. 6.3 compo/ito die, i. e. finite, Plin. ep. 
ii. 17. | | 
When the body was not burnt, it was put into a cot- 
fin, (arca, vel loculus) with all its ornamenrs, Plin. vii. 
2. uſually made of ſtone, as that of Numa, Plin. xiii. 
13.; Val. Max. i. 1.12.; fo of Hannibal, Aur. Via. 


iii. 42.; ſometimes of Alan ftone, from Aſſes, or ur, a 


town in Troas or Myfia, which conſumed the body in 
Forty days, Plin. xxxvi. 17.; hence called SARCO. 
PHAGUS, 73:4. ; which word is alſo put for any coſ- 
fin, or tomb, Juvenal. x. 172 * 7 
The coffin was laid in the tomb on its back; in what 
direction among the Romans, is uncertain; but amo 
the Athenians, looking to the welt, lian. v. & vil. 
Plutarch. in Solon. | 
Thoſe who died in priſon, were thrown but naked on 
the ſtreet, Liv. 38. 59. | 4 
When the remains of the deceaſed were laid in the 


tomb, thoſe prefent were three times ſprinkled by a 
prieſt with pure water, (agua pura, vel luſtralit), from 


a branch of olive or hurel, (aſpergillum), to purify 


them, Serv. in lig. En. vi. 239.; Feſt. in. Lauaus; 


Juvenal. ii. 15 8.; then they were dimiſſed by the Pa- 


rica, or ſome other perſon, pronouncing the folemn 


word ILICET, i. e. zre licet, you may depart, Serv. 


ibid. At their departure, they uſed to take a laſt fare- 
well, by repeating ſeveral times VALE, or SALVE 
etornizn, Id. xi. 97. ii. 640.3 adding, Nos TE - 08D1- 
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NE QUO NATURA "PERMISERIT,  CUNCTI SEQUEMURy 
Serv. En. iii 68. 3 which were called VERBA xovis- 
SIMAz alſo to wiſh' that the earth might lie light on 
the perſon buried, which is found marked on ſeveral. 
ancient monuments in theſe letters, S. T T. L. Sir 
TIBI TERRA LEVIS, Martial. i. 8g. v. 35. ix. 30.; and 
the grave - ſtone, (CIPPUS) Perſc i. 37; that his bones 
might reſt quietly, or lie ſoftly, { molliter cubarent), O- 


vid. Am. i. 8. 108. ; Ep. vii 102.3 Trift iii. 3. 75.3 


Virg. ecl. x. 33. PLacide qQuitsCAs, Tacit. Agric. 
46. : Hence placida compaſtus pace quieſcit, is ſaid of An- 
tenor, While yet alive, 44. A. i. 149. Sometimes they 
did not depoſit the bones in the earth, till three days 
after the body was burnt, Virg. En. xi. 210. 4 


The friends, when they returned home, as a further 


purification, after being ſprinkled with water, * 
over a fire, (ignem ſuperęrediebantur), which was called 
SUFFITIO, Feftus. The houſe itſelf alſo was puri- 
tied, and ſwept with a certain kind of broom or beſom, 
ſcopæ arum , which purgation was called Exverrz, 
v. Everræ; and he who performed it, EVE RRIATOR, 
Id. | | 

There were certain ceremonies for the purification of 
the family, called r'sxizz DexicaLEs, (a nece appella- 
te), Cic. legg. ii. 22. Feſtus. when they buried a 
thumb, or ſome part cut off from the body before it 
was burat, or a bone brought home from the funeral 
pile; on which occaſion, a ſoldier might be abſent from 
duty, Gell. xv. 4. 5 „ 

A place was held religious, where a dead body, or 
any part of it, was buried, but not where it was burnt, 
Cic. ibid. TIS 

For nine days after the funeral, while the ſamily was 
in mourning, and etnployed about certain ſolemnities at 
the tomb, it was unlawful to ſummon the heir, or any 
near relation of the deceaſed to a court of juſtice, or in 
any other manner to moleſt them, Novell. 115. On the 
ninth day, a facrifice was performed, called NOVEN- 
DIALE, Porphyrio ad Horat. ed. xvii. 48.; with 

* which 
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which thefe ſolemnitics were concluded,: Denat. in Ter 


Oblat ions or ſacriſices to the dead, (INEERLE, vel 


 PARENFALIA)}, were afrerwards made at various 


times, both occalionally and at ſtated periods, eonſiſling 
of liquors, victims, and garlands, Virgs En. iii. 66. v. 
77. 94. ix. 215. x. 519-3: Tacit. hist. ii. 95. Sues Cal. 
3. 15.3 Cl. I.; Ner. 11. ; called FERALIA Must, 
Ovid Triſd. iii 3. 81. Thus AL tur INFERLAS,) FERRE, 
vel MITTERE, cf PARENTARE, to perform theſe obla - 
tions, Cic. legy. tie 21. Phil. i. 6«3 Flacc. 38. Paren- 
tare regi ſanguine canj uratorum, to, agpeaſe, to revenge, 
Liv. xxiw. 21. fo Cæſ. H. G. 7. M 

The ſepulchre was then heſpread with flowers, and 
covered with crowns or fillets, Saust. Ner. 57.3 Tacit. 
hiſt. 55.3 Cie. Flace. 38. Before it, there was a little 


altar, ow which hbations were made, and incenſe burnt, 


Firg. An. 11.63. 302. vi. 883. A keeper was appointed 
to watch the tomb, Prop. iii. 16. 22. which was fre- 
quently illuminated with lamps, D. xl. 4. 44. 3: Suet. 
A kind of perpetual lamps are ſaid by ſeveral authors 
to have been found 10 ancient tombs ſtill burning, which 
however went out on the admiſſion of air. But this 
by others, is reckoned a fiction, K7ppingi Aulig. iv. 
6. 14. * — ; 

A feaſt was generally added, called SILICER- 
NIUM, (cn funebris, quaſi in._/{ce poſita, Serv. in 
Virg. En. v. 92. vel quod fientes, ſe. umbrz,, eam 
cernebant, vel parentantes, qui non deguſtabant,  Danat. 
in Ter. Adelph. iv. 2. 48.) both for the dead and the li- 
ving Certain things were laid on the tomb, common- 
ly beans, lettuces, bread and eggs, or the like, whick 
it was ſuppoſed the ghotts would come and eat. What 
remained, was burnt; for it was thought mean to take 
away any thing thus conſecrated, or what: was. thrown 
into the funeral pile. Hence Rapere: de noga cunam, 


Catull. 59.; Tibull. i. 5. 53-3 E famma cibum peterc, 


Ter. Eun. iii. 2. 3% Buftirdpry is applied as a name 
| : ot 


Rona FAK tf Dh 


; of contempt to a ſordid perſon, Plant. Ff. i. 3. 127-3 
| and S4L1CERNLVYM, to an old man, Ter. ii. 


After the, funeral of great men, there was debe 
5 feaſt for the friends of the deceaſed, but alſo a diſtri 
ö bution. of raw meat among the people, called VISCE» 
| RATIO: Ste, p. 301. with e of | gladiators ow 
, games, which ſometimes continued for ſeveral days, Lov. 

; 39. 46. z ſometimes celebrated ew the r 
R 4; the 8 Firg. Ru. v. 


The time of maurning for friends was ap» 
pointed by Numa, Plutarch. in Nun. as well as fanevat 
rites, (juſtia funebria), and offerings to a e the 
nanes, (inſeriæ ad placandos Manes ), Liv. i. 20. — was 


1 no limited time for men to 2 becauſe n none was 
. thought honourable, Senro. 63.3 as among the 
q Germans, Tait. 27. It fas y did not exceed a few 
, days, Dio. 36. Women mat Ss a huſband or pa- 
1 rent ten months, or a year according to the computa» 


| tion of Romulus; Ser p. 303+ but not longer, Senec. | 
\ ib. & Canſol ad Helv. ee cre che 1" ® 
In a puhlie mourning any calamity, the 
death of a prince or the like, * was a total ceſ- 
ſation. from buſineſs, (JUSTITIUM), either ſponta- 
neouſly, or by public appointment, Eivs iz. 7.75 Tacil. 
. Ann. ii. 82.; Lucan. ii. 17. ; when the couxts of juſtice 
did not fit, the ſhops; were ſhut, &c. T acit. Ann. wi. 3. 3 
4-3 iv. 8.; Suct. Cal. 24. - - 
Both public and private mourning CT aſide a 
account of the publc games, T acit.. Ann. iii. G.; Suet; ' 
Cal. 6. for certaii ſacred rites, ag thoſe of Ceres, Re. 
and for ſeverab other cauſes enumerated by Feſtus, im | 
voce MINUITUR, After the battle of Cannæ, by a de- 
cree of the ſenate, the mourning of the matrons was \ 8 
limited to thirty days, Li. xxii. 56: ; Val. Max. i, 1. Ss | 
14. Immoderate grief was ſuppoſed to be offenſive to the 1 
Mares, Tibull i. 1; Stat. Sylv. v. 1. 179. 1 
The Romans in mourning kept themſelves at bome, 
| 
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Tacit. Ann. iii. 3. iv. 8. ; Plin. ep. ix. 13.3 avoiding e- 
very 
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i very entertainment and. amuſement, Cic. Att. xii. 19, lo 
Ni &c.; Senec. decl. iv. T. Suet. Cal. 24. 45.; neither cut- 81 
1 ting their hair nor beard. See p. 414. dreſt in black, ſt« 
| | (LUGUBRIA ſumebant), Juvenal. x. 243. ; which U. 
| cuſtom is ſuppoſed to have been borrowed from the wi 
bi ZEgyptians, Serv. in Virg. Eu. xi. ; ſometimes in ſkins, fo 
4} Feſtus in ELLIS; laying aſide every kind of 'ornament, * 
bi Liv. ix. 7.3 Suet. _ 101. ; not even lighting a fire, r 
| Fuvenal. iii. 214+ 3 Apul. Met. ii.; which was eſteemed 
j an ornament to the houſe, Homer. Il. 13. Hence Fo- bl 
1 yU 8 i. e. /ine luctu, Martial. x. 47. 4· 3 pervigil, in 
j tat. Syly iv. 5. 13. \ i | al 
l The women laid aſide their gold and purple, Liv. W 
i xxxiv. 7. ; Ter. Heaut. ii. 3. 45. Under the republic, 
= - they dreſt in black like the men; but under the Em- f 
| perors, when -party-coloured cloaths came in faſhion, p 
| they wore e mourning, Plutarch. probl. 27. He- 
i rodian. iv. 2. 6. „ | 
N In a public mourning, the ſenators laid afide theit - 
latus clavus and rings; the magiſtrates, the badges of n 
1 their office, Cic. 20. red. in Sen. 5.; Tacit. Ann. iii. 4.; v 
i| Lucan. ii. 18-3; and the conſuls did not fit on their u- r 
þ ſual ſeats in the ſenate, which were elevated above the r 
| | reſt, but on — common bench, ( ſede vulgari ), Tacit. 5 
* Ann. iv. 8.; Dio. 56. | 
it . The Romans 16 HR built tombs for themſelves a 
if during their life-time, Senec. brev. vit. 20. ; thus the 
5 MAUSOLEUM (wavooriwr) of Auguſtus with woods 
if and walks around, Sue? Aug. 101. Hence theſe words 
jt frequently occur in ancient inſcriptions, V. F. Vivus | 
| Fecir; V. F. C Vivus FACIENDUM CURAVIT; V. 8. N 


P. Vivus $181 rosvir; alſo Sg vivo FEciT. If they 
did not live to finiſh them, it was done by their heirs, 
Suet. Aug. 101. who were often ordered by the teſta- 
N ment to build a tomb, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 84. 3. 105. Plin. 
0 ep. vi. 10. and ſometimes did it at their own expence, (v 
| $UO, vel DB SUA PECUNIA.) | | 
The Romans erected tombs either for themſelves a- 
. 8 lone, 
| 
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lone, with their wives, (SEPULCHRA »r1va, vel 
S1XGULARIA), or for themſelves, their family and po- 
ſterity, (ComMuNta, Cie Offe i. 17. 1  FAMILIARIA et 
8 XRIDITARIA, Cod, 13.; likewiſe for their friends; who 
were buried elſewhere, or whoſe bodies could: not be 
found, (CENOTAPHION, vel [LuMULUs -HONORA® 
RIUS, Suel. Ch 1. vel 1wawis, Vis. LE ths iii. 394.3 He- 

rat. of. ii. 20. 21.); Tacit. Aun. i. 62. 

The tombs of the rich. were commonly built of mar- 
ble, Cic. Fam. iv. 12«; Tibull. iii. 2. 22. 3 the ground 
incloſed with a wall, (maceria), Suet. Ner 33+:50» Or 
an iron rail, (erred /e pe), Strab. v. and planted und 
with trees, "Martial. i i, 89, 3 

When ſeveral different perſons had a right to the 
ſame burying-ground, it was ſometimes divided into 
parts, and each part aſſigned to its proper owner. ; _ 

But common ſepulchres were uſually built below 
ground, and called HYPOG AA, Petron. 71. many of 
which {till exiſt in different parts of Italy, under the 
name of catacombs. There were niches cut out in the 
walls, in which the urns were placed; theſe, from their 
reſemblance to the niches in. a pigeon-houſe, were . 


med COLUMBARIA-» 


Sepulchres were adorned with various figures in 
ee which {till are to be ſeen, Cie. Tuſc. Q. v. 
23. Virg. An. vi. 233- 3 with ſtatues, Liv. 38. $6. 3 
columns, &. 

But what deſerves articular attention, is the inſcription 
or epitaph, (TITULUS, ixiypap?, Er IAH, vel E- 
ou), expreſſed ſometimes in proſe, and ſometimes in 
verſe, Ovid. Her. xiv. 128. Martial. x. 71.5 Cie. T uſe, +146 
Arch. 11.3 Senact. 11. 20; Fin. ii. 35.; Pil. 29.3 Virg. 
Ecl. v. 43. ; Suet. CI. 12. beginning with theſe letters, 1 
M. S. Bis Maunvs Saex un, Prudent. Symach. i 402. ; 
Gell. x. 18. vel Muogix, Suet. Fit. 10, then the 
name of the perſon followed, his character, and the 
principal circnmſtances of his Hife. Often theſe words 
are uſed, Hic srrus EST vel Jacet, Ovid. Met. ii. 
378.; Tibull. i. 3. 33. Martial. vi. 523 Virg. vii. 3.; 
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Plin. ep. vi. 10.; Senec. 0 78. If he had lived hap- 
pily in marriage, thus, SiNE QUERELA, SINE JURG10, 
vel offen/a, v. diſcordia, Plin. ep. viii. 5. 
When the body was ſimply interred without a tomb, 
an inſcription was ſometimes put on the ſtone coffin, as 
on that of Numa, Liv. xl. 29. 7 5 
There was an action for violating the tombs of the 
dead, (SEPULCHRI VIOLATI Acro), Cic. Tuſc. i. 12.; 
Senec. Contr. iv. 4. The puniſhment was a fine, the loſs 
of a hand, (manis amputatio); working in the mines, 
(damnatio ad metallum), baniſhment or death. 

A tomb was violated by demolition, by converting 
it to improper purpoſes, or by burying in it thoſe who 
were not entitled, ( aliens rms), Cic. legg ii. 26. D.; 
de ſep. viol. Tombs. often ferved as lurking places for 


the perſecuted Chriſtians, Chry/oft. Hom. 40.; and o- 
thers, Martial. i. 35. iii. 92. 1757. : 


The body was violated by handling, J. 4. C. de ſep. 


viol. or mutilating it, which was ſometimes done for 
magical purpoſes, Quinctil. decl. 15.; Apul. Met. ii. 
Tacit. Ann. ii. 69. by ſtripping it of any thing valu- 
able, as gold, arms, &c. Id. 369. Phedr. i. 27. 3-3; or 


by tranſporting it to another place, without leave ob- 
tained from the Pontiſex Maximus, from the Emperor, 


or the magiſtrate of the place, Dig. & Cod. 

Some conſecrated temples to the memory of. their 
friends, as Cicero propoſed to his daughter Tullia; 
which deſign he frequently mentions in his letters to 
Atticus, xii. 18. 19. 35. 36. 41. 43. &c. Lactant. i. 
15. This was a very ancient cuſtom, Pin. 27.; and 
probably the origin of idolatry, Viſd. xiv. 15. 

The higheſt honours were decreed to illuſtrious per- 
ſons after death, Minuc. Felix. in Oftav. The Romans 


worſhipped their founder Romulus, as a god, under 


the name of Quirinus, Liv.1. 16. Hence afterwards the 


ſolemn CONSECRATION (&470vwric) of the Emperors, 


by a decree of the ſenate. Herodian. iv. 2. who were 


thus ſaid to be ranked in the number of the gods, in 


deorum numerum, inter vel in dea referri, Suet. Cæſ. 88. $ 
c 
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celo dicari, Plin. Pan. 11. &c.); alſo ſome Empreſſes, 

Suet. Cl. 11. ; Tacit. Ann. v. 2. xvi. 21. Temples and 
prieſts were aſſigned to them, /ee p. 296. They were 

invoked with prayers, Virg. G. i. 42. Men ſwore by 

their name or genius, and offered victims on their al- 

tars, Horat ep. ii. 1. 16. 5 _— 

The real body was burnt, and the remains buried 
in the uſual manner. But a waxen image of the de- 
ceaſed was made to the life; which after a variety of 
ridiculous ceremonies, paid to it for ſeven days in the 
palace, was carried on a couch in ſolemn proceſſion on 
the ſhoulders of young men of equeſtrian and patrician 
rank, firſt to the Forum, where the dirge was ſung by 
a choir of boys and girls of. the moſt noble deſcent ; 
then to the Campus Martius, where it was burnt, with 
a vaſt quantity of the richeſt odours and perfumes, 'on 
a lofty and magnificent pile; from the top of which, an 
eagle let looſe was ſuppoſed to convey the prince's ſoul 
to heaven, Herodian. iv. . | 1 


ROMAN WEIGHTS and CO INS. 


The principal Roman weight was AS or /ibra, a 
pound; which was divided into twelve parts, or oun- 
ces, (UNCLE) ; thus, uncia, an ouuce, or r of an 
as; ſextans, 2 ounces, or r; quadrans, 3, Mrs or F3 
triens, 4, vs» or 4; quincunx, 5, or Y; ſemis, 6, or 
+ 3 ſeptunx, 7, or Y; bes, vel beſſir, 8, FF, or 4; do- 
drans, g, Ys, or 4; dextant, or decuſfſis, 10, 4%, or 5; 
deunx, 11 ounces, or 14 of an as. | 

The UNCIA was alſo divided thus, ſemuncia, 4, the 
half of an ounce, or +7; of an as; duella, 4; ficilicus,' vel 
um, 3; ſextula, ;; drachma, 4 ; hemiſeſcla, i. e. ſemi- 
Jextula, Ir; tremiſſir, yg; ſcrupilur, ſcriptilum, vel ſori- 

pulum, 
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hun, f 2x of am ounce, or r of an as, Varr. L L. iv. 


30. e | $4.61 | 
AS was applied to any thing -divifible into twelve 
parts; as, an inheritance, fee p. 62.3 an acre, Liv. viii. 


11.; liquid meaſure, ſee p. 441.3 or the intereſt of 


money, &c. Hence probably our word ace, or unit. 
The Roman pound was equal to 10 ounces, 18 pen- 
nyweights, 155 grains of Engliſh Troy weight, or 12 
ounces Averdupoit. Een e 
The Greek weights mentioned by Roman authors, 
are chiefly the talent, divided into 60 mine, and the 
mina into 100 dracbmæ. The mina was nearly equal to 
the Roman bra. ay ö 
Engliſh TROY wefght, by which ſilver and gold 


are weighed, is as follows : 24 grains, 1 penny-weight; 


20 pwt. 1 ounce; 12 0z, 1 pound. But Apytheraries, in 
compounding medicines, make, 20 grains, 1 ſeruple; 


3 8. I drachm; 8 dr. r ounce; 12 oz. 1 pound. ber- 


dupois weight, by which larger and coarſer eommo- 
dities are weighed, 16 drams, one ounce ; 16 oz. 1 
pound. | 


The Romans, like other ancient nations, at firſt 


had no coined money, (pecunia frenata), but either ex- 


changed commodities with one another, or uſed a cer- 
tain weight of uncoined braſs, (AES ruDE), or other 
metal: Hence the various names of money alſo denote 
weight; ſo pendere for folvere, to pay; ſtipendium, (a 


ripe pendenda), ſoldiers. pay, Feflus ; becauſe at "firſt it 


was weighed, and not counted. Thus, talentum and 


_ ina among the Greeks, ſheclel among the Hebrews, 
and pound among ns. | 


Several Greek words are. ſuppoſed to allude to 
the original cuſtom of exchanging commodities, thus, 
proper, to purchaſe, or exchange, by giving a lamb, 
(aps, proc agnus) 5 evouer, by giving an aſs, (os; afinus) ; 


role, by giving a foal, (7%, equulcus), or the young 
of any animal. | 
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Servius Tullius firſt ſtamped pieces of braſs with the 
image of cattle, | ſheep, oxen, ſwine, &c. Frrcu- 
DEs}, whence PECUNTA, money, Ovid. Fafl. v. 2813 
{ Servias rex ovium boumque effigie primus as. fignavit, 
Plin. 33. 3. A, pecore notavit ; Varro, R. R. ii. 1. 


9.) Silver was firſt coined, A. U. 484. five years be- 


fore the firſt Punic war, or, according to others, A. 


U. 498.; and gold, ſixty-two years after, Plin. 33. 3. 
Liv. ep. xv. Silver coins however ſeem to have been in 


uſe at Rome before that time, but of foreign coinage, 
Liv viii. 11. The Roman coins were then only of 


braſs. 


Hence E38, or ara, plur. is put for money in ge- f 
neral, Horat. art. p. 345. 3 ep. i. 7. 23.  Aureos nummos 
es. dtcimns, Ulpian. Are matare, to buy or fell; 2s a- 


lena, debt; annua 4ra, yearly-pay, Liv. v. 4. 3 ara* 


rium, the treaſury; es militare, money for paying the 


ſoldiers, given from the treaſury to the Quæſtor by the 
Tribuni erarii, Aſcon. et Feſt. ; or by them to the ſol- 
diers, Varr. L. L. iv. 36. Homo æratut, a monied man, 
Plaut. Mo. iv. 2. 9. as ſome read the paſſage: So fri- 


buni non tam ærati, i. e. bene nummati, guam, ut appel. 


lanturc erarii; 1. e. re corrupti, vel in erarios aut Ce | 
2 7 


rites referendi, Cic. Att. i. 16. Yee p. 135. ra ve 
tuſta, i. e. priſca moneta, ancient money; Ovid. "Faſt. i. 
220. but Ara vetera, old crimes or debts; Cic. Perr. 


v. 13. Eruſcare vel aſculari, to get money by any 


meaus; Feſt. et Senec. de clem. ii. G.; Æruſcatar, vel 
aſculator, a low beggarly fellow, a fortune - teller, or 


the like, Gell. ix. 2. xiv. 1. ; oberatusy oppreſſed with 
debt, a debtor. Liv. 26. 40; Cz). B. G. i. 3.; Tacit. 
Ann. vi. 17. In meo are eſt, 1. e. in bonis meit, vel in 


meo cenſu, mine, my friend, Cic. Fam. xiii. 62. xv. 14. ; 


es circumforaneum, money borrowed from bankers, ar- 
gentarii.}, who had ſhops in porticos round the Forum, 


Cic. Att. ii. I» 


Money was likewiſe called STIPS,.' (a flipands),- | 
from being crammed in a cell, that it might oceupy 
leſs room, Yarr. L. I. * 36. But this ward is ulu- 


ally 
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ally put for a ſmall coin, as we ſay a penny, or farthing, 
offered to the gods, at games or the like, Liv. 25. 12. ; 
Tacit. Ann. xiv. 15.; Aug. 57. ; or given as analms to a 


beggar, Id. 91. ; or to any one as a new year's gift, 


(sTRENA), Id. Cal. 42.; or by way of contribution for 
any public purpoſe, Pin. xxxiv. 5. . / 

he firſt brats coin (NUMMUS vel numus crit, a Nu- 
ma rege, a vos vel lex), was called AS, anciently /e, 


(from 2s), of a pound weight, (/ibralis). The higheſt 


valuation of fortune {cenſus maximus) under Servius, 


was an L. 100,000 of braſs, ('centum millia arir, ic. aſ- 


um, vel librarum), Liv. i. 43. | | 
The other braſs coins, beſides the as, were ſemiſes, 


trientes, quadrantes, and ſextantes. The quadrans is al - 
ſo called TERUNC1Us, Cic. Fam. ii. 17. ; Att. v. 20. 

Theſe coins at firſt had the full weight which their 
names imported; hence in later times called AS GRA- 
VE, Plin. xxxiii. z. 


This name was uſed particularly after the weight of 
the as was diminiſhed, to denote the ancient ſtandard, 


Liv. iv. 41. 60. v. 12.; Senec. ad Helv. 12.; and, be 
becauſe when the ſum was large, the aſegs were weighed 
and not counted. But Servius on Vifgil makes ær gra- 
ve to be lamps (maſſe of rough copper, or uncoined 
braſs, (zris rudjs), Er. vi. 862. 

In the firſt Punic war, on account of the ſcarcity of 
money, aſ/es were {truck weighing only the ſixth part 
of a pound, or two ounces; (aſſes ſextantario pondere fe- 
riebantur), which paſſed for the ſame value as thoſe of 
a pound weight had done; whence the Republic 
gained one half. The mark of the as then was a double 
Janus on one fide, and the beak of a ſhip on the other; 
of the trient and guadrant, a boat, (rates) ; whence they 
are ſometimes called Rar, Feſtus; Plin. ibid. 

Ia the ſecond Punic war, while Fabius was diQator, 
the aſſes were made to weigh only one ounce, { unciales ) ; 


and afterwards, by the law of Papirius, A. U. 563. 
The 


half an ounce, ¶ſeinunciales), Plin. 33. 3. 
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The ſum of three aſes was called trefis ; of ten aſſes, 
decuſſis ; of twenty, viceſſis ; and ſo on to a hundred, 
CexnTuss1s, Parr. IL. L. iv. 36. viii. 49.3 Perſ. v. 76. 
191. Gell. xv. 15. Macrob. Sat. ii. 13. but there were 
no ſuch coins. | 5 

The filver coins were DENARIUS, the value of 
which was ten ae or pounds of braſs, (Deni æric, ſc. aſſes), 
marked with the letter X.; QUINARIUS, five aſer, 
marked V.; and SESTERTIUS, two afes and a halt, 
(quafi ſeſquitertius), commonly marked by the letters 
L. L. S. for Libra libra ſemis; or by abbreviation, H. 
8.; and often called abſolutely NUMMUS, becauſe it 
was in moſt frequent uſe, Cic. Verr. iii. 60. & Gt. 

The impreſſion on filver coins, { nota argenti), was u- 
ſually on one ſide, carriages, drawn by two or four 
beaſts, (bige vel guadrigæ ; whence they are called Bl- 
GATI and QUADRIGATI, fe. zummi, Vin. xxxiii. 
3. Liv. xxiii. 15. xxii. 52.; and on the reverſe, the 
head of ma with an, helmet. 

On ſome filver coins was marked the figure of victo- 


ry, hence called VICTORIATTI ; Cic. Font. 5. Quinc- 
til. vi. 3. ſtamped. by the Clodian law, Plin. 33. 3. of 


the ſame value with the guinarii. ; 

From every pound of ſilver were - coined 100 denarii; 
ſo that at firſt a pound of filver was equal in value to a 
thouſand pounds of braſs. Whence we may judge of 
the ſcarcity of ſilver at that time in Rome. Hut after- 
wards the caſe was altered. For when the weight ot the 
as was diminiſhed, it bore the ſame proportion to the 
denarius as before, till it was reduced to one ounce z 
and then a denarius paſſed for ſixteen afſes, (except in 
the military pay, in which it continued to paſs for ten 
aſſes, at leaſt under the republic, Plin. 33. 3. for in the 
time of Tiberius it appears no ſuch exception was 
made, Tacit. Ann. 1. 17.) a gquinarius for eight aſſes, 
and a ſeftertius ſor four; which proportion continued 
when the as was reduced to half an ounce, Plin. ibid. 
Hence argentum were ſolutum, i. e. an as for a ſeſtertiur, or 


the fourth part, Sall. Cat. 3 45% p- 45» 
8 1 2 


But 
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But the weight of the ſilver money. alſo, varied, and 
was different under the emperors from what it had been 
under the republic. 2 2 2 

Varro mentions ſilver coins of leſs value: LI BELLA, 

worth an as, or the tenth part of a denarius ;-SE MBELLA, 
(quaſi ſemilibella), worth half a pound of braſs, or the 
twentieth part of a denarius, and TERUxcius, the for- 
tieth part of a denarius, Varr. de ling, Lat. iv. But 
Cicero puts the /ibe/la for the ſmalleſt filver coin, Very. 
ii. 10. Roſc. C. 4. as well as the teruncius, Fin. iii. 14. 
Att. v. 20. Fam. ii. 17.; this, however, he does only 
proverbially. i | 
A golden coin was firſt ſtruck at Rome in the ſecond 
Punic war, in the conſulſhip of C. Claudius Nero and 
M. Livius Salinator, A. U. 546, called AUREUS, 
or aureus nummus, equal in weight to two denarii and 
a guinarius, and in value to twenty-five dendrii, or 100 
ſeſtertii, Suet. Oth. 4. Tacit. Hiſt. 1. 24. Hence the 
fee allowed to be taken by a lawyer is called by Taci- 
tus dena ſefter tia, Ann. xi. 7.3 by Pliny decem millia, 
_ fe. H. S. Ep. v. 21. and by Ulpian cEnNTUM AURE1. 
D. 1. 12. de extr. cognit. See p. 191. 
The common rate of gold to ſilver under the republic 


was tenfold; / ut pro argenteis decem aureus unur valeret), 


Liv. 38. 11. But Julius Cæſar got ſo much gold by 
3 that he exchanged it { promercale divideret j 
or 3000 /c/tertii, or 750 denarii the pound; i. e. a pound 
of gold for 74 pounds of filver, Suet. Cæſ. 54.  - 

The aureus in later ages was called SOLLDUS, but 
then greatly inferior, both in weight and beauty, to the 
golden coins ſtruck under the republic and firſt empe- 
rors, Lamprid. in Alex. 39. | 
At firſt forty aurei were made from a pound of gold, 
with much the ſame images as the ſilver coins. But un- 
der the later emperors they were mixed with alloy ; and 
thus their intrinſic value diminiſhed. Hence a different 
number of aurei were made from a pound of gold at dif- 
ferent times, under Nero 45, Plin. 33. 3. but under 
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The emperors uſually imprefſed on their coins their 


own image. This was firſt done by Julius Cæſar, ac - 


cording to a decree of the ſenate, Dio. 41. 

The eſſay or trial of gold was called OBRUSSA, 
Cic. Brut. 74. Senec. ep. 13. ; hence aurum ad obruſſam, 
ſc. exactum, the pureſt gold, Suet. Ner 44 ARGEN- 
TUM yevsTULATUM, the fineſt ſilver, id Martial. vii. 
85. vel purum putum, Gell. vi. 5. ARGENTUM in- 
fetum vel rude, bullion, unwrought or uncoined ſilver; 
fatum, plate; fignatum, coined filver, Liv. 34. 52+ 3 
NUMMU3 aſper, new-coined, Smet. ib. Senec. ep. 19. 3 
vetus vel tritus, old, &c. | 

Some coins were indented, { ſerratii), Tacit. de Mor. 
German. 5. 4 8 

Beſides the ordinary coins, there were various medals 
ſtruck to commemorate important events, properly cal- 
led MepaLLions ; for what we commonly term /tomar 


* 


medals, were their current money. When an action de- 


ſerved to be recorded on a coin, it was ſtamped and iſ- 
ſued out of the mint. | 

Money was coined in the temple of June MoneTa 
whence money. The conſuls at ſirſt are thought to have 
had the charge of it. But particular officers were after-. 
wards created for that purpole. See p. 155. 

There are ſeveral Grecian coins mentioned by Roman 
writers, ſome of them equal to Roman coins, and ſome 
not: DRACHMA, equal to a derarius; but ſome 
make it to be as nine to eight; MINA, equal to. 100 
drachmæ, or to a Roman ſibra or pound of ſilver, Pin 
21. 34: 3 TALENTUM, equal to ſixty mine, or Ro- 
man pounds; TETRADKACHMA vel -uAm, equal to 
four drachme or denarii, as its name imports, Liv. 37. 
46. Cic. Fam. xii. 13. ; but Livy, according to the com- 
mon reading, makes it three denarii, Liv. 34. 52. ; O- 
BOLUS, the fixth part of a denarius gr drachma, Plin. 


21. 34. 
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The Romans uſually. computed, ſums, of- money by. 
SESTERTII or SESTERTIA. Sefertiun is. the name. 
of a nm, aotrobe Why. 7,7 05 Tis pens, 

When a numeral noun is joined with /efferti;, it 
means: juſt ſo many ſeſterces; thus, deem ſeſlertii, ten 
ſeſterces: but when it is joined with /e/fertiay it means 
ſo many thouſand /e/terti; ;, thus, decem ſeſtertia, ten 


thouſand ſeſterces. | 


SESTERTIUM, Mille ſeſtertii, lll nun, v. ſe 
ſtertii nummi; mille eſtertiim: mille nummitm vel ſeſtertium 
nummũ m mille N. S. vel H. S.; 2 500 ris, ſe. afſes ; 250 
denarii vel dracbmæ, denote the ſame ſum. 
When a numeral adverb. is joined to /e/tertium, it 
means ſo many hundred thouſand /eftertii ; thus, guadra · 
gies ſeftertium is the ſame with guadragies centena millia 
feftertiorum nummorum, or quater millies mille ſeſtertii, four 
millions of //tertii, Sometimes the adverb ſtands by it- 


ſelt, and denotes the ſame thing; thus, decies, vicies vel 


vigeſtes, ſe. ſeſtertium ; expreſſed more fully, decies cente+ 
na, ſc. millia ſeſtertium, Horat. Sat. 1. 3. 15. Juvenal. 
x. 335. and completely, Cic. Verr. 1. 10. $0 alſo in 
ſums of braſs, decies eris, ſc. centena millia aum, Liu. 
24. 11. For when we ſay deni ærit, centum eric, &c. 
aſſes is always to be „A 56 of 4 op 
When ſums are marked by letters, if the letters hate 
a line over them, centena millia is iunderftood, as in the 


caſe of the numeral adverbs ; thus, H. S. M. C. ſignifies 
the ſame with uillies centres, i. e. II, ooo, oo Jeſtertii 
or mnunimi, L. 888,020: 46:8; whereas H. S. MC. 
without the croſs line, denotes only 1 100 ſeſtertii, L. 8, 
-17 8. 74 d. 1 „ e e K 
"When the numbers are diſtinguiſhed by points in two 
or three orders, the firſt towards the right hand ſigni- 
fies units, the ſecond thouſands, and the third hundred 
thouſands ; thus, III. XII. D C. H S. denotes 3c, ooo; 
; I 2,009, 


pounds, (LIBRA pondo, i. e. pondere in the ablative, 


Mafipepien Sena „„ 


2 aud 600 Hs. . in all making B 324600 aßen, 5 


Peg he Kuril 3.0 that Leven years, before ive-thi che Bri 1220 


K there was in the Roman treaſury aui 


rato, LXII, LX . CCCC.. chat is, 168 | 

gold, 22070 pounds of filver, and in ready money 

6,27 52400\/eftertis, L. 50, 741 10: 24. But theſe. ſams 

* otherwiſe marked thus, auri ; pondo XVI. M. DOCCCX; 
argenti II M. LXX. of inmumerate Lx 
C do 

When /eftertium __ 1 164 . is . FR 
is, two pounds and a half of _ or a'thouſand Aer 
tii, Liv. xkxii. 2332 | 

When H. S. or — is uteakied. 8 millia-ex 
the like, it is in the genitive/plure} for /efterfiorum, and 
ſtands for ſo many. ſeſtertii, which may be atherwiſe 
expreſſed by decem ſeſtertin, e. But /eftertiumy whe 
joined with decies or the like, is in the nominative or ac» 
cuſative ſingular, and is a compendious way of: expreſs 
ſing decies centies ſcſtertium, i. e. decies centum 008 en 
centena millia ſeſtertium v. ſeflentiarum. 

The Romans ſometimes: expreſſed ſums by 3 
thus, decem millia talentim, and / ertium bis millies of 
guadringenties, are equivalent, Cic. Rabir. Poſt: 8: 80 
100 talents and 600,000: denarii, Liv. 34. 50. — or by 


for theſe words are often joined, as we ſay pounds in 
eight; and when PONDO-; is put by itfelf as an/indes 
clinable noun, for a pound or pounds. it is ſuppoſed: even 
then by the beſt critics/to he in the ablative, and to have 
libra or libre underſtood. See Gronovius de ec. vet. 
Plaut. Fſcud. iii. 2. 27. Rud. iv. 2. 9. Men. iii. 3. 3. & 
18. Macrob. Sat. iii. 15. Columel. xil. 20. 28. Liv, xxvi, 
47. iii. 29. iv. 20. xxii. 23. Gell. ii. 24. xx. 1. Cic. 
Cluent. 64. Indent. ii. 40. Parad. iii. 1. 

The Roman libra contained twelve ounces of Eise, 4 
and was worth about L. 3 nen the ner, N 
1 £6113 $2 | 

But the common computation was by 2 eftertii or nummi. 


XVI. Dec, ar enti ponda, XXII. e 12 5 : 
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A SESTERTIUS is reckoned: to have been worth 


of our money one penny 34 farthin __ ; a © nog | 


US or vidoriatus, 3 d. 349: ; 3 a DE ANT Si 3 
the AUREUS, or gold coin, 168. 14 d.; Ss. 
TTUM, or a thouſand ſeftertii, L. 8 1: 5. 

Hence we may form ſome notion of certain inftances 
on record of Roman wealth and luxu 

Craſſus is ſaid to have poſſeſſed in lands bis millier, 
i. e. L. 1,614,583: 6: 8, beſides money, ſlaves, and 
houſehold - furniture, Plin. 33. ro. which may be eſti - 
mated at as much again, ( a/terum tantum). In the o- 
pinion of Sraſſus, no one deſerved to be called rich who 


could not maintain an army, Cic. Off 1. 8. or a legion, 


Plin. 33. 10.— Seneca, ter millies, L. 2,421,875, Tacit. 
Ann. x11. 42.—Pallas, the freedman of Claudius, an e- 
ual ſum, Id. xii. 53.—Lentulus the augur, guater milliec, 
3,229, 166: 13: 4. Senec. de benef. ii. 27. -C. Cæci- 


lus Claudius [fidorus, although he had loſt a great part 


of his fortune in the civil war, left by his will 4116 
ſlaves, 3600 yoke of oxen, 257, ooo of other cattle, in 
ready money, H. S. ſexcenties, L. 484,375, Plin. ib. 

Auguſtus received by the teftaments of his friends 
quater decies * L. 32,291,666: 13:4 Suet. uy 
ult. 

Tiberius left at his death 1 ſepties len 
L. 21,796,875, which Caligula laviſhed away in "leſs 
than one year, Suet. Cal. 37. 

Veſpaſian, at his acceſſion to the empire, ſaid, that 
to ſupport the commonwealth, there was need of qua 


 dringenties millies, L. 322,916,666 13: 4, an immenſe 


ſum! more than the national debt of Britain! Suet. Veſp. 
0: 

The debt of Milo is ſaid to have amounted to H. S. 
ſeptingenties, L. 565, 104: 3: 4, Plin. 36. 15. 

Cæſar, before he enjoyed any office, owed 1300 ta- 
lents, L. 251,875, Plutarch. When, after his prætor- 
ſhip, he ſet out for Spain, he is reported to have ſaid, 


Bis millies et quingenties fibi deeſſe, ut nihil haberet, i. e. 
That he was L. . 3:4 worſe than N 


of 


M rue or . Moxev- 439 


A ſum hardly credible | Appian. When he firſt entered 
Rome in the beginning e the civil war, he took out of 
the treaſury L. 1, 95,979, Plin. 33. 3. 

Antony, at the Ides of March, when Ceſar v was kil- 
led, owed quadringenties, 1. 322,916: 132-45 which he 
paid before the kalends of April, Cic. Phil, ii. 39 

Cicero at firſt charged Verres with having 2 
the Sicilians of /e/tertium:- milliet, In Cæcil 5. but after» 
wards exacted only guadringenties, Actio in Verr. 18. 

Apicius waſted on luxurious living ſexcenties. ſeſtertium, 
L. 484,375 ; and being at laſt obliged to examine the 
ſtate of his affairs, found that he fad remaining only 
ſeſtertium centiet, L. 80, 729: 3 4; a ſum which he 
thought too ſmall to live upon, and therefore ended his 
days by poilone: Seuec. conſal. ad Helv. 10. ee ili. 
22. 

Pliny fays, that in his time, Lollia Paulina wore in 
full dreſs, jewels to the value of quadragies Seſtertium, 
L. 32,281: 13: 4. Plin. ix. 35. 

Julius Cæſar preſented Servilia, the mother of M. Bru- 
tus, with a pearl worth ſexagies ſeftertio, L. 48, 41, 
108. Suet. Czf. 50. Cleopatra at a feaſt with Anton 
ſwallowed a pearl diſſolved in vinegar worth fexcentier, 4 
S. L. 4844375, Plin ibid.; Macrob. Hat. ii. 13. Clos 
dius, the ſon of /Fſopus, the tragedian, ſwallowed one 
worth decies, L. 8072: 18: 4, Val. Max. ix. 1. 2. Ho- 
rat. Sat. ii. 3. 239. So Caligula, Suet. 37. 

A fingle. diſh of Aſop's, is ſaid to have coſt Goo 
ſeftertia, * 4843, 10 8. Plin. x. 51. Kxxv. 12 

Caligula laid out on a ſupper, 84 F. L. 80, 729, 
38. 4 d. Senec. de canſal.; and H diogpbalus, , 
S. L. 24,218, 158. Lamprid. 4 

The ordinary, expence of Lucullus for a fupper 
the hall of Apollo, was 50, oo0 drachmæ, L. DET I * 
8d. Plutarch. in Lucull. 

Even perſons of a. more ſober character were. 8 
times very expenſive. Cicero bed a citron · table which - 


coſt him H. E. decjes 3 and 105 1. b. ar the houſe, of. N O77 | | 


NXRV, i. e. 
guing ues 


ſus with. borrowed money 
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duinguler, L. 24,218, 15 6. Plin. xiii. 15. vii. 38-3 Cic. | 


Fam. v. 6. | | 
This houſe had firſt belonged to the Tribune M, 
Livius Druſus; who, when the architect promiſed t 
build it for him in ſuch a manner, that none of his 
neighbours ſhould overlook him, anſwered, © If you 
% have any fkill, contrive it rather fo, that all the world 


may ſee what I am doing,“ Vell. Pat. ii. 14. 


Meſſala bought the houſe of Autroninus for H. 8. 
cecexxxvii, Cic. Att. i. 13. | 

Domitius eſtimated his houſe ſexagies ſeſtertio, i. e. at 
L. 48,437, 108. Val. Max. ix. 1. 5. The houſe of Clo- 
cus colt centies et quadragies oftier, L. 119,479, Plin. 
xxxvI. 15. | 2 

The fiſh-pond of C. Herrius was ſold for quadragies, 
H. S. L. 32,291: 13: 4, Plin. ix. 55.; and the fiſh of 
Lucullus for the ſame ſum, bid. 54. | | 

The houſe-rent of middling people in the time of 
Julius Cæſar is ſuppoſed to have been bina millia num. 
mim, L. 16: 2: 11. from Suet. Cef. 38. That of Cæ- 
lius was xxx millia nummiim, L. 242: 3: 9, and thought 
high, Cic. Cel. 7. F N 
The value of houſes in Rome roſe greatly in a few 
years. The houſe of Marius, which was bought by 
Cornelia for 74 myriads of drachme, L. 2421: 17: 6, 
was not long after purchaſed by Lucullus for 50 myriads 


and 200 drachmæ, L. 16, 152: 5: 10. Plutarch. in Ma- 
F109. | | 


Conſulſhip, was reckoned one of the fineſt in Rome; in 
the ſpace of 35 years, was not in the hundredth rank, 
( cente/imum locum non obtinuit), Plin. xxxvi. 15. 

The villa of M. Scaurus being burnt by the malice 
1 _ ſlaves, he loſt H. S. millies, L. 807,291 : 13: 4, 

id. | 

The golden houſe { aurea domus) of Nero miſt have 
coſt an immenſe ſum, fince Otho laid out in finiſhing a 
part of it, quingenties, H. S. L. 403, 645: 16: 8, Plin. 


iid, * | 


The 


The houſe of Lepidus, which in the time of his 
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The intereſt of money was called FOENUS, vel e- 
ms; or USURA, frudtus, vel impendium ; the capital, 
CAPUT or fers; alſo Foxxus, which is put for the 
principal as well as the intereſt, Tacit. Ann. vi. 17.3 Cic. 
Att. i. 12. v. 21. vi. 1. 2. 

When one as was paid monthly for the uſe of a hun- 
dred, it was called USURA CENTESIMA, becauſe 
in an hundred months the intereſt equalled the capital; 
or ASSES USUR®. This we call 12 per cent. per annum, 
as Pliny, duodenis aſſibus debere vel mutuari ; Ep. x. 62. 
v. 55. which was uſually the legal intereſt at Rome, at 
leaſt towards the end of the Republic, and under the firſt 
Emperors.' Sometimes the double of this was exacted, 
bine centeſime, 24 per cent.; and even 48 per cent. qua- 
ternæ centeſime, Cic. ' Vert. iii. 70.; Att. vi. 2. Bo 

When the intereſt at the end of the year was added to 
the capital, and likewiſe yielded intereſt, it was called 
Centeſimæ renovate; Ibid. or ANATOCISMUS anniver- 
ſarius, compound intereſt; Id. v. 21. if not, centeſime 
ferpetuz ; or fenus perpetuum ; bid. 5. „ 

Usurz /emiſes, fix per cent; trientes, four per cent; 
quadrantes, three per cent; beſſes, eight per cent, &c. 
Cic. Att. iv. 15. ; Per]. v. 149-3 uſure legitime vel li- 
cite, legal intereſt ; i/licitz vel illegitimæ, illegal; Digeſte 
et Suet. Aug. 39. NS 

UsvRa is commonly uſed in the plural, and Forxus 
in the ſingular. 

The intereſt permitted by the 12 tables was only one 
per cent. FOENUS UNCIARIUM vel UNCLE USURZ; Tacit. 
Ann. vi. 16. (See Lex Dvitia Mxnia,) which ſome 
make the ſame with zſura cente/ima z reduced, A. U. 
408. to one half, Foxnus SEMUNCIlARUM; Id. et Liv. 
vii. 27.3 but theſe, and other regulations, were eluded 
by the art of the uſurers, { Feneratores) ; Cic. Att. vi. 1.3 
Off: it. 24. and 25+; Sall. Cat. 33; Liv. viii. 28. xxx v. 


7. 41. 
5 Profeſſed 
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Profeſſed bankers or money lenders. were. alſo. called 
MensAazn vel Trapezite, ArGENnTARI,, NuMMULARn, 
vel Collybiſis; Liv. vii. 21. ; Suet. Aug. 2. 3 Cic, 
Flacc. 19.; ſometimes + LATE by the. Een Liv. 


* 21. 


Roman MEA SURES of length, he 


The eee or Ather by feet, eu- 
bits, paces, /tadia,; and; miles. 

The Romans, as other nations, derived the. names 

* meaſure chiefly, from the parts of the human, body; 
DIGLITUS, . a; digit, or finger's breadtb; Porikx 
a thumb's breadth, an inch; PA LMUS,. an hand's 
breadth, equal to (=). 4 digiti- or 3 inches; PES, 
a foot, 16 digits qr, 12 inches; Paruirzs, a 
foot and an 8 CU BIT Us, a cabit, from 
che tip of the elbow, bent inwards, to the extremity of 
the middle finger, = bs; foot, the fourth part of a 
well proportioned man's ſtature; PASSUS, a pace, 
= feet, including a double ſtep, or the ſpace from 
the place where the foot is taken up to that where it is 
ſet down, the double of an ordinary, pace, gradus vel 
greſſut. A pole ten feet long { decemp?da ) was called 
PeRTtCA,. a perch, (quaſi Portica, a portaudo.) The 
Engliſh perch or pole is 164 feet. 
: Fach foot (PES) was divided into 4 palmi, or hand- 
breadths, 12 pollices, or thumb-breadths, and 16 digits, 
or finger -breadths: Each digitus was ſuppoſed equal 
to 4 barley- corus, / hordei grana,), Frontin. de Aqued. i. 
2. But the Engliſh make their 8 only three bar- 
ley-corns. 

The foot was alſo divided into 12 parts, denomi- 
nated from the diviſions of the Roman as; thus, do- 
drans, vel ſpithima, 9 pollicer, or unciæ, inches, Suel. 


Aug. 79.; Plin. vii. 2. 


A 


© 
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A Cubit {CUBITUS, v. -um) was equal to a foot and 
a half, //ſe/quiper), 2 ſpithame, 6 palmi, 18 pollices, 
or 24 dipiti. ++ 

PASSUS, a pace, was reckoned equal to x5 feet; 
Plin. 2. 23. 11 5 Paſſus made a STADLUM or furlong z 
and 8 Stadia or (ooo paces, or 5000 feet, a mile, (MIL. 
LIARIUM, vel -re; vel MILLE, ſc- poſes Ve paſſu- 
un; Cic. Cæcin. 10. Att. iii. 4. Gell. i. 16) 

The Greeks and Perſians called 35 ſtadia PAR ASA V- 
Ga; and 2 paraſangs, Scuoxxos, Herodot. ii. 6:4 but 
others differ, Plin. v Io. xii. 14 5 * 

The Roman acre (JUGERUM, ad und jugo boum 
in die exarari paſſet, Plin 18. 3.) contained 240 feet in 
length, and 120 in breadth, 4 

The half of an acre was called Acrus QUADRATUS, 
conſiſting of 120 ſquare feet; (AC TUS, in que boves'ae 
gerentur c aratro, uns impetu juſlo vel protelo, i. e. le- 
noro, without ſtopping, or turning, Plin. 18. 3. 3 Donate 
in Ter. Phorin. 1. z. 36, non ſtrigantes, without reſting, 
Plin. Id. 19. ſ. 47. ; Senec. ep. 31. Phrdr. iii. 6. g.) 

An Englith acre contains 40 perches or poles, or 
660 feet in length, and four poles or 66 feet in breadth, 
The Scotch. acre is ſomewhat more than ones fifth lar- 

er. | | 

The Jvgrrum was divided into the ſame parts as an 
as ; hence wci2 agri, the 12th of an acre, Farr. di. 


R. R. i. 10. 


Roman M EAS UR ES of Capacity. 


The meaſure of capacity moſt ſrequently mentioned 
by Roman authors, is the AMPHORA, (ex aug, ef 
ee, quad var jus merſure utrinque ſerretur, duabus an- 


fir }, called allo quanranTAL, or Capvs, and by the 


Greeks, metreta-or ceramium, a cubic foot, containing 
2 urnt, 3 mii, 8 congii, 43 fextarii, and 96 hemines 
1 | +4 * 
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or col. But the Attic amphora, (a loc, or metreta), 


| Pin. XiV. 4+ 3 Columell, ili. 3· 


contained 2 wrne and 72 ſextarii. 

The amphora was nearly equal to 9 gallons Engliſh, 
and the ſextarius to one pint and a half Engliſh, or 
one mutchkin and a halt Scotch. ; 

A ſextarius contained 2 heminge, 4 quartarii, 8 ace- 
tabula, and 12 cyathi, which were denominated from 
the parts of the Roman as ; thus, calicet or cups, were 
called ſextantes, quadrantes, trientes, &c. according to 
the number of cyathi which they contained, See p. 441, 

A cyathus was as much as one could eaſily ſwallow at 


—— 


once. It contained 4 /igulz vel 4 777 or cochlearia, 


ſpoonfuls, Columel xii. 21. Plin xx. 5,; Martial xiv. 1 20. 
CONGTUS, the eighth of an amphora, was equal to 


a Cubic half foot, or to 6 ſextarii, This meaſure of oil 


or wine, uſed anciently to be diſtributed by the magi- 


| ſtrates or leading men among the people, Liv. xxv. 2, ; 


Plin. xiv. 14. Hence CONGIARIUM, a gratuity or 
Jargeſs of money, corn, or oil, given to the people, Liv. 
xxxvii. $7.3 Cic Phil. ii. 45.3 Suct. Caf. 38. chiefly by 


the Emperore, Tacit. Annal. xiii. 31.; Suet. Caf. 27. 
Aug. 42. ; Tib. 20. Dom. 4. or privately to an indi- 


vidual, Cic. Fam. viii. 1.; Att. x. 7.3 Suet. Veſp. 18. 
A gratuity to the ſoldiers was called DONATI- 
VUM, Suet. Cal. 46.; Ner. 7. Plin. paneg. 25.; Ta- 


tit. Annal. xii. 41.; ſometimes alſo congiarium, Cie. 


Att. xvi. 8.; Curt. vi. 2. | 

The congiuria of Auguſtus, from their ſmallueſs, uſed 
to be called Heminaria, Quinctil. vi. 4. | 

The weight of rain water contained in an amphora, 
was 80 Roman pounds, in a congitis, 10 pounds, and in 
a /extarius, 1 pound 8 ounces. | | | 

The greateſt meaſure of things liquid among the 
Romans, was the CULEUS, containing 20 amphore. 


. Pliny ſays, the ager Cæcubus, uſually yielded 7 culei of 


wine an ecre; i. e. 143 gallons 31 pints Engliſh, worth 
at the vineyard zoo nummi, or 75 denarii each culeus, 


i. e. L. 2: 8: 55, about a balfpenny the Engliſh pant, 
MODIUS 


te 1 em, re 0 1 
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), MODIUS was the chief meaſure for things dry, the 
third part of a cubic foot, ſomewhat more than a peck 
n, Engliſh. A modius of Gallic wheat weighed about 20 
or libr c, Plin. xviii. 7. Five modii of wheat uſed to be 
ſown in an acre ; fix of barley and heans, and three of 


2 peaſe, Ibid. 24. Six modii were called MEDIMNUS, 


m vel - um, an attic meaſure, Nep. Attic. 2.; Cic. Verr. iii. 
re . &e. 

10 45. 47. 49» 

1, | 

at 


ia, ROMAN Method of WRITING. 


to 
oil 2 & - 3" vali 
Jt Men ina ſavage ſtate have always been found ignorant 
5 of alphabetie characters. The knowledge of writing is a 
or conſtant mark of civilization. Before the invention of this 
. art, men employed various methods to preſerve the 
by memory of important events, and to communicate their 
on thoughts to thoſe at a diſtance. ; | 
li- The memory of important events was preſerved by 
raiſing altars, or heaps of ſtones, planting groves, inſti - 
ve tuting games and feſtivals; and what was moſt univer- 
4 ſal, by hiſtorical ſongs, Tacit. Germ. 2. | 
lc. The firſt attempt toward the repreſentation of 
thought was the painting of objects. Thus to repreſent 
ſed a murder, the figure of one man was drawn ſtretched 


on the ground, and of another with a deadly weapon 

ra, ſtanding over him. When the Spaniards firſt arrived- 
in in Mexico, the inhabitants of the ſea · coaſt gave notice 
of it to their Emperor Montezuma, by ſending him a 

the large cloth, on which was painted every thing they had 


. ſeen. 


of The Egyptians firſt contrived certain ſigns or ſym- 
rth bols, called Hieroglyphics, (from itp5%, ſacred, and Yavge,' 
US, to carve,) whereby they repreſented ſeveral things by 
int, one figure. 


Tt 2 The 
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The gyptians and Pbœnicians contend about the 


honour of having invented letters, Tacit. Ann. xi. 14.3 
Plin. vii. 56. Lucan. iii. 220. 
Cadmus, the Phœnician, firſt introduced letters into 


| Greece, near 15co years before Chriſt, then only ſix- 
teen in number, &, 8, Ys n A, A, , o, , g. c, r, Us 


To theſe, ſour were added by Palamedes, in the time of 
the Trojan war, F, ?, 6, X; and four afterwards by Si- 
monides, E, », J. «. | 

Leiters were brought into Latium by Evander from 
Greece, bid. & Liv. i. 7. The Latin letters at firſt 
were'nearly.of the ſame form with the Greek, Tacit. 
vid; Plin. vii. 58. 

Some nations ranged their letters perpendicularly, 
from the top.to the bottom of the page, but moſt ho- 
rizontally. Some from right ta-left, as the Hebrews, 
Aſſyrians, &e. Some from right to left, and then 


from left to right, like cattle ploughing, as the an- 


cient Grecks; hence this manner of writing was called 
Busrpogpriov But moſt, as we do, from left to right. 
The moſt ancient materials for writing, were ſtones and 
bricks, 7e/eph. Ant. Jud. i. 4.3 Tacit Ann. ii 60.3 Lu- 
can. iii. 223. Thus the decalogue, or ten command - 


ments. Eyed. xxxiv. k. and laws of Moſes, Deut. xxvii. 


8. Jo. viii. 32. then plates of braſs, I iv. iii. 57.3 
Tacit. Ann. iv. 43. or of lead, Plin. 13. 11. / 21.; Job 
xix. 24. and wooden tablets, Iſaiab xxx. 8.; Horat. art. 
p. 399. Gell. ii. 12. On theſe, all public acts and mo- 
numents were preſerved, Cic. Font. 14. ; Liv. vi. 29. 
Plin. pan. 54. Horat. od. iv. 8. 13. As the art of wri- 
ting was little known, and rarely practiſed, it beho- 
ved the materials to be durable. Capital letters only 

were uſed, as appears from ancient marbles and coins. 
The materials firſt uſed in cemmcn for writing, were 
the leaves or inner bark / liber) of trees; whence /eaves 
of paper, {charte, lia, vel plagult), and LIBER, a 
book. Tbe leaves of trees are flill uſed for writing by 
ſeveral nations of India. Afterwards linen, Liv. iv. 7. 
13. 20. and tables covered with wax were uſed. A- 
bout 
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bout the time of Alexander the Great, paper firſt be- 


gan to be manufactured from an Egyptian plant or 
reed called PAPYRUS, vel -um, whence our word pa- 
per; or BIBLOS, benen GNS, 'a book. © 

The Papyrus was about 10 cubits high, and had fo 
reral coats or ſkins above one another, like an onion, 
which they ſÞarated with a needle. One of theſe 
membranes (philzre, vel ſchede), was ſpread on a table 
longwiſe, and another placed above it acroſs. The one 
was called ſamen, and the other ſubt?men, as the warp | 
and the woof in a web. Being moiſtened with the mud- 
dy water of the Nile, which ſerved inſtead of glue, they 
were put under a preſs, and after that dried in the ſun. 
Then theſe ſheets, {plagulz, vel ſchedæ), thus prepared, 
were joined together, 1 ha never more than epeere . in 
what was called one SCAPUS, or roll. oY 

The ſheets were of different fize and quality. 

Paper was ſmoot lied with a ſhell, or the tooth of a 
boar, or ſome other animal: Heaps charta dentata, 
ſmooth, poliſhed, Cic. Q. fr. it. 15. The fineſt paper 
was called at Rome after Auguſtus, Auovsra regia; 
the next, Liviana; the third, HikRATIcA, which u- 
ſed anciently to be the name-of the fineſt kind, being 
appropriated to the ſacred volumes The Emperor 
Claudius introduced ſome alteration, ſo that the fineſt 
Nee after him was called CLAUDIA The inferior 

inds were called Amphitheatrica, Saitica, te neotica, from 
places in Egypt where paper was made; and FANNIANA, 
from Fannius, who had a noted manufactory (ffs) 
for OY Egyptian paper at Rome. 6 | 

Paper which ſerved only for wrappers, -{ . 
vel ſegeſtria, fing. -e), was called EmyortTiCa, be- 
cauſe uſed chiefly by merchants for packing: goods, Plin. 
rü. . 

Fine paper of the largeſt ſize was ealled MACRO. 
COLLA, ſc. charta, as we ſay, royal, or imperial pa- 
per, and any thing written on it, Mackocorrun, fc, 


volumen, Ibid. and Cie. Att. xiii. 2 5. Xvi. 3. | 
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The exportation of paper being prohibited by. one 
of the Ptolemies, out of envy againſt Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus, who endeavoured to rival him in the mag- 
nificence of his library, the uſe of parchment, or the 
art of preparing ſkins for writing, was diſcovered at 
Pergamus, hence called PERGAMENA, ſc. charta, 
vel MemBrana, parchment. | | | 

- The ſkins of ſheep. are properly called parchment ; 
of calves, VELLUM, {quaſi Virulinum, ſc. co- 
rium q. | | 

Moſt of the ancient manuſcripts which remain, are 
written on parchment, few on the papyrus. 

Egypt having fallen under the dominion of the A- 
rabs in the ſeventh century, and its commerce with 
Europe and the Conſtantinopolitan empire being ſtopt, 
the manufaQure of paper from the papyrus ceaſed. The 
art of making paper from cotton or ſilk, (charta bom- 
bycina), was invented in the eaſt about the beginning 
of the tenth century; and in imitation of it, from linen- 
rags in the fourteenth century. Coarſe brown paper was 
ſirſt manufactured in England, A. 1588; for writing 
and printing, A. 1690; before which time, L. 100,000 
are {aid to have been paid annually for theſe articles to 

France and Holland. | 
The inſtrument uſed for writing on waxen tables, 
the leaves or bark of trees, plates of braſs or lead, &c, 
was an iron pencil, with a ſharp point, called 8STl- 
LUS, or GRAPHIUM ; on paper or parchment, a 
reed, ſharpened and ſplit in the point, like our pens, 
zalled CALAMUS, AxzunDo, 0m. ated which they 
dipt in ink, (atramento intingebant ), as we do our pens, 
Cic. Att. vi. 8.; Ad. Q. fr. ii. 15.3 Ferfe iii. 11.; Ho- 
rat. Art. H. 446. ; | 8 4 

SeP1a, the cuttle-fiſh, is put for ink, Perſ. ib. be- 
cauſe, when afraid of being caught, it emits a black 
matter to conceal itſelf, which the Romans ſometimes 
uſed for ink, Cic. de nat. D. ii. 20. 

The ordinary writing materials of the Romans were 
tablets covered with wax, paper, and parchment. Their 
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ſtilur was broad at one end; ſo. that when they wiſhed . 


to correct any thing, they turned the /i/us, and ſmoo- 
thed the wax with the broad end, that they might 
write on it anew: Hence ſæpe ſtilum vertas, make fre- 
quent corrections, Horat. Sat. i. 10. 72. | 

An author, while compoſing, uſually wrote firſt on 

theſe tables for the convenience of making altera- 
tions; and when any thing appeared ſufficiently cor- 
rect, it was tranſcribed on paper or parchment, and 
publiſhed, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 

The Romans uſed alſo a kind of blotting or coarſe 
paper, or parchment, (charta deletitia), called Pal iu- 
SESTOS, (a van, rurſus, et Ja, rado), vel palinxeſtus, . 
(a tw, rado), on which they might eafily eraſe (de- 
lere what was written, and write it anew, Martial. xiv. 
7. ; Cic. Fam. vii 18. But it ſeems this might have 
been done on any parchment, Horat. art. p. 389. 

The Romans: uſed to have note-books, ADVER- 
SARIA, orum), in which they marked down meme» 
randums of any thing, that it might not be forgotten, 
until they wrote out a fair copy; of an account for 
inſtance, or of any deed, (ut ex tis juſte tabula confices 
rentur), Cic. Roſe. Com. 2. & 3.: Hence referre in ad- 
verſaria, to take a memorandum of a thing, /bid. 

The Romans commonly. wrote only on one fide of 
the paper or parchment, and always joined (agglutina- 
bant), one ſheet *{ ſcheda) to the end of another, till 
they finiſhed what they had to write, and then rolled 
it up on a cylinder or ſtaff; hence VOLUMEN, a 
volume, or ſcroll ; evolvere librum, to open a book, to 
read, Cic. Tuſc. i. 11-; Top. 9. ; animi ſui complicatam 
notionem evolvere, to unfold, to explain, Off iii. 19. 

An author generally included. only one book in a 
volume, ſo that uſually in a work, there was the 
ſame number of volumes as of books. Thus Ovid 
calls his fifteen books of Metamorphoſes, mutatæ 
ter quinque volumina forma, Triſt. i. 1. 117. So Cic. 
Tuſc. iii. 3. Att. ix. 10. Fam. xvi. 17. When the 
book was long, it was ſometimes divided into two vo- 

| lumes ; 
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lumes; thus, Srubiost, tres, 1. e. three books on Rhe- 


toric, in ſex volumina propter amplitudinem diviſi, Plin. 
EP. iii. 5. Sometimes a work, conſiſting of many books, 
was contained in one volume; thus, Homerus totus in 
uno volumine, i. e. forty-eight books, Ulpian, J. 52. D.; 
de legat. iii. Hence annoſa volumina vatum, aged books, 
Horat. ep. ii. 1. 26. Peragere volumina, to compoſe, 
Plin. ib. | | 

When an author, in compoſing a book, wrote 'on 
both ſides (in utraque pagina) of the paper or parch- 
ment, it was called OPISTOGRAPHUS, vel on, 
Plin. ib. i. e. ſcriptus et in tergo, (ex init, 4 tergo, et 
ypzpu, ſcribo), Juvenal i. 1. 6. ; in charta averſa, Martial. 
viii. 62 3 

When a book or volume was finiſhed, a ball or boſs 


{bulla ) of wood, bone, horn, or the like, was affixed 


to it on the outlide, for ſecurity and ornament, /a 
conſervationem et ornatum ), called UMBILICUS, from 
its reſemblance to that part of the human body ; hence, 
Ad umbilicum adducere, to finiſh, Horat. epod. 14. 8. ad 
umbilicos pervenire, Martial. iv. 91. Some ſuppoſe this 
ornament to have been placed in the middle of the roll, 
Schol. in Horat. but others, at the end of the ſtick, 
(bacillus, vel ſurcu us, oh which the book was rolled, 
or rather at both ends, called Coxxvua, Ovid. Trift. i. 
1. 8.; Martial. xi. i08.; hence we uſually find umbz- 
lici in the plur. Martial. i. 67. iii. 2. v. 6. viii. 61. 
m—_ in Szatius, Silv. iv. 9. 8. binis umbilicis decoratus li- 
er. | 1 
UmsiLicvs is alſo put for the center of any thing, 
as navel in Engliſi; thus, Delphi umbilicus Græciæ, Liv. 
35. 18,—41. 23. ; orbis terrarum, Id. xxxviii. 47. 80 
Cic. Verr. iv. 48.; Plin. iii. 13. ſ. 17.; and for a-ſhell 
or pebble, Cic. Orat. ii. 6. | | 

he Romans uſually carried with them, where-ever 


they went, ſmall writing tables, called PUGILLA. 


RES, vel - ia, (quod non majores erant quam quæ pug- 
no, vel pugillo comprehenderentur, vel quod in iis flilo pun- 
gendo 
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ndo ſcribebatur\, by Homer, ],, Il. vi. 169. hence 
aid to have been in uſe before the time of the Trojan 
war, Plin. xiii. 11. on which they marked down any 
thing that occurred, Plin. ep. i. 6.3 Ovid. Met. ix. 520. 
either with their own hand, Plin. viii. 9. or by means 
of a ſlave, called from his office, NOTARIUS, Id. 
* or TaRELTARIUSs, Cic. Phil. ii. 4. | 

he pugillarex were of an oblong form, made of ci- 
tron, or CS or ivory, alſo of parchment, cover- 
ed with coloured or white wax, Ovid. Amer. i. 12. 
7. Martial. xiv. 3. containing two leaves, (duplizes, 
virrvxa), three, four, five, or more, Martial. ibid. with 
a ſmall margin, raiſed all around, as may be ſeen in 
the models of them, which ſtill remain. They wrote 
on them (exarabant) with a /tilur. - 

As the Romans never wore a ſword or dagger in the 
city, they often upon a ſudden provocation, uſed the 
graphium or ſlilus, as a weapon, Suet. Cf. 82.3 C. 28 ; 
Cl. xv. 35. 1 Senec. de clem. i. 14. which they carried 
in a caſe, (theca calamaria, aut graphiaria, vel grapbi - 
arium\, Martial xiv. 21. Hence probably the /iiletto 
of the modern Italians. 9499345 

What a perſon wrote with his own hand, was called 
CHIROGRAPHUS, vel -um, Cic. Fam. xii. 1 xvi. 21. ; 
Suet. Jul. 19. ; Aug. 87. which alſo ſignifies one's band 
or hand-writing, Cic. Phil ii. 4. Fam. ii. 13. x. 21. ; 
x. 21.; Att. ii. 20.; Nat. D. ii. 74. Verſut ipfius chi- 
rographo ſcripti, with his own hand, Suet. Ner. 52. Chis 
rographum alicujus imitari, Id. Aug. 64. ; Tit. 3. } 

But chirogtaphum commonly fignifies a bond or obli- 
gation which a perſon wrote, or ſubſcribed with his 
own hand, and ſealed with his ring, Juvenal. xiii. 137. 
Suet. Cal. 11.; but when the obligation was ſigned by 
both parties, and a copy, of it kept by each, as — 4 
an undertaker and his employer, &c. it was called 
SYNGRAPHA, ur, vel um, Aſcon. in Vert. i. 36. ; 
Plaut. Aſin. iv. 1. which is alſo put for a paſſport or 
furlough, Plaut. Capt. ii. 3. 90. | 
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A place where paper and inſtruments for writing, or 


books were kept, was called SCRINIUM, ve/ CAPSA, 
an eſcritoir, a box or caſe, (arcula, vel loculus), Ho- 
rat. Sat. i t. f. 4. 22. and x. 634. commonly carried by 
a ſlave, who attended boys of rank to{chool; Fuvenal, 
x. 117. called Carsartvus, Suet. Ner. 36. or LIBAA- 


ius, Id. Cl. 35. together with the private inſtructor, 


Pzpacocvs, 15 d.: alſo for the moſt part of ſervile 


condition, diſtinguiſhed from the public teacher, called 
PRACEPTOR, Plin. eb. iv. 13. Docrox, vel Ma- 


81s EA, Id paneg. 47. but not properly Dominus, un- 


leſs uſed as a title of civility, as it ſometimes was, 
Suet. Cl. 21.; Tacit. Ann. ii. 87. eſpecially to a perſon 


whoſe name was unknown or forgotten, as Sir among 
us, Senec. ep. iii. 47. Auguſtus would not allow him-. 


ſelf to be called Douixus, Set. 53. nor Tiberius, Id. 
27.3; becauſe that word properly ſignifies a maſter of 


aver, (qu: domi præeſt, vel imperat), Ter. Eun. iii. 2. 


33. An under-teacher was called HyeopiDascuLvs, 
Cic. Fam. 1x. 18. - 


Boys of inferior rank carried their ſatchels and books 


themſelves, Clevo ſuſpenſi loculos tabulamque lacerto), Hor. 


Sat i. 6. 74. | 
When a book was all written by an author's own 
hand, and not by that of a tranſcriber, (manu librarii), 
it was called AUTOGRAPHUS, Suet. Aug. 71. 87. 
or Idiographur, Gell. ix. 14. 5 2 | 
The memoirs which a perſon wrote concerning him- 


ſelf, or his actions, were called CommenTarn, Cæſ. 


& Cic.; Brut. 75.; Suet. Caf. 56.; Tib. 61.; alſo put 
for any regiſters, memorials, or journals, Cic. Fam. v. 
12. f. viii. 11. PHI. i. 1.3 Verre v. 21. Liv. i. 32. 


xlii. 6.; Suet. Aug. 64. 3 Plin. x. 106. Memorandums 


of any thing, or extracts of a book, were called Hy- 
mnẽmaàta, Cic. Att. xvii 14. 21. 


When books were expoſed to ſale by bookſellers, (i - 


Biopblæ), they were covered with ſkins, ſmoothed with 
pumice ſtone, Horat. ep. i. 20. 


When 
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When a book was ſent any where, the roll was tied 
with a thread, and wax put on the knot, and ſealed; 
hence /jgnata volumina, Hor. ep. i. 13. So letters, Cie. 
Cat. iii. 5. The roll was ufually wrapt round with 
coarſer paper, or parchment, Plin. xiii. 11. or with part 
of an old book; to which Horace is thought to allude, 
Eb. i. 20. 13. Hence the old Scholiaſt on this place, 
Fient ex te opiltogripha liter arum, ſo called, becauſe 
the inſcription written on the back, ſhewed to whom 
the letter or book was ſent. 

Julius Cæſar, in his letters to the ſenate, introduced 
the cuſtom of dividing them into pages, (pagine\, and 
folding them in the form of a pocket book, or account- 
book, (/ibellus memorialis, vel rationalis\, with diſtinct 
pages, like our books; whereas formerly Conſuls and 
Generals, when they wrote to the ſenate, uſed to con- 
tinue the line quite a-croſs the ſheet, (franſverſa char 
t), without any diſtinction of pages, and roll them 
up in a volume, Suet, Cæſ. 56. : —— after this, all 
applications or requeſts to the Emperors, and meſſages 
ſrom them to the ſenate, or public orders to the peo- 
ple, uſed to be written and folded in this form, called 
LIBELLI, See p. 23.; Suet. Aug. xlv. 53.: Tib. xviit. 
66. Cl. 15.; N. 15. ; Domit. 17; Martial. viii. 31. 

82.; or CodiciLLt, Tacit. Ann. xvi. 24. : Suet. Tib. 
xxii. 42.3 Cal. 18; Cl. 29. rarely uſed in the ſing. 
applied chiefly to a perſon's laſt will, See p. 61.; alſo 
to writing tables, the ſame with pugi/lares, or to letters 
written on them, Cic. Phil viii 10.; Fam ive 12. vi. 
18. ix. 26.; 2. fr. ii. 11.3 Suet. CI 5.; N. 49. 

A writ conferring any excluſive right or privilege 
was called DIPLOMA, (i. e. /ibellus duplicatus, vel 
duorum feliorum, conſiſting of two leaves, written on one 
fide}, granted by the Emperor, or any Roman magi- 
ſtrate, ſimilar to what we call Letters-patert, i. e. open 

to the inſpection of all, or a patent, Cic. Fam. vi. 12.3 

Att. x. 17.; Pis. 37.; Senec. ben. vii. 10.; Suet. Aug. 

50; Cal. 38. ; Ner. 12.; Oth. 7. given particularly to 

public couriers, or fo thoſe who wiſhed to get the uſe — 

3 the 
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the public horſes or carriages for diſpatch, Plin. ep. x. 


121. ; 
Any writing, whether on paper, parchment, ta- 


blets, or whatever materials, folded like our books, 


with a number of diſtinct leaves above one another, 


was called CODER, (quaſi cavvtx, plurium tabularum 
contextut, Senec. de brev. vit. 13.3 Cic. Verr. i. 36, 


46. ; & Aſcon. in loc. particularly account · books; 1. 


.bulz, vel Copices, accepti et expen/i, Cie. Roſc. Com. 


i. 2. &c ; Verr. ii Gr. Libri or libelli. Thus we never ſay, 


liber and volumen, of the ſame thing, Quindtil. ix 4. f. 
. Liber grandi volumine, Gell. xiv. 6. but not codex. Le- 
gere vel recitare ſuum codicem, the crime of the Tri- 
: bune Cornelius, who read his own law from a book 
in the aſſembly of the people, when the herald and ſe. 
- cretary, whoſe office that was, See p. 93. & 177. were 


hindered to do it by the interceſſion of another Tri - 


bune, Aſcon. in Cornel; Cic. Vat. 2. ; Quinctil. iv. + 
_ Hence, in after times, Codex was applied to any col- 


legion of laws, See p. 228. | 
All kind of writings were called LITER, Cic. 


paſim Hence Quam veLLEM NESCIRE LITERAS, I 


with I could not write, Suzt. Ner. 10. ; Senec. clem. i. 
but /tere is molt frequently applied to epiſtolary wri- 


. tings, (EPISTOLYE, vel chartæ epiſtolares), Cie. uſed 


in this ſenſe by the poets, alſo in the ſing. Ovid. Pont. 


i. 7. ii. 7. iv. 8.3 ſo in a negative form, Cic. Att. xiii, 
39.; Fam. ii. 17.; Arch. 8. ; Verr. i. 36. or for one's 


hand-writing, (nanu), Cic. Att. vii, 2. But in proſe, 


| litera commonly ſignifies a letter of the alphabet. 


EpisrouA was always ſent to thoſe who were ab- 


ent, Cic. 2. ff i. le 13 iii. 1. 3.3 Fam i 7. ii. 4. 


Cobicir ri, alſo given to thoſe preſents Tacit. Ann 
iv. 39. ; dene eþ. 55, So LiBELL1, Suzt. Aug. 84. 
The Romans, at leaſt in the time of Cicero, divi- 
ded their letters, if long, into pages, Cic. Att. vi. 2.; 
2. Vr i. 2 3. Fam. ii I;. xi. 25. and folded them 
in the form of a little book, Senec ep. 45. tied them 


round with a thread, (J obligabant), Cic. Cat. iii. 5. 
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as anciently, Nep. Pauſ. 4.; Curt. vii. 2. covered the 
knot with wax, or with a kind of chalk, {creta), Cic. 
Flace. 16. ; Verr. iv. 26. and ſealed \it,. ( objegnabant), 
Plaut. Bacch. iv. 4. 64. 96. firſt wetting the ring with 
ſpittle, that the wax might not ſtick to it, Ovid. Trif. 
v. 4. 5. 3 Amor. ii. 15. 15. ; Juvenal. i, 68.: Hence e- 
piſtolam vel literas re/ignare, aperire, vel ſolvere, to open, 
Nep. Hann. 11. ; Cic. Att. xi. 9.; reſalvere, Liv. xxyi. 
15. 71 fo 
In writing letters, the Romans always put their own 
name firſt, and then that of the perſon to whom they 
wrote, Auſon. ep. 20. ſometimes with the addition of 
8UO, as a mark of familiarity or, fondneſs, Cic. & 
Plin. ; Martial Xiv. 11.; if he was inveſted with art of- 
fice, that likewiſe was added; but ne epithets, as among 
us, unleſs to particular friends, whom they ſometimes, cal 
led Humaniſſimi, optimi, dulciſimi, anime ſux, &c. 
They always annexed the letter 8 for SALUTEM, 
ſc. dicit, wiſhes health; as the Greeks, yaiuv, or the 
like: So, Horace, Ep. i. 8. : Hence ſalutem alicui. mit. 
tere, Plaut. Pſeud. i. 1. 39. ; Ovid. Her. xvi. 1. multam, 
vel Pluri mam dicere, adſcribere, dare, impertire, nuntiare, 
referre, &c. as we expreſs it, to ſen! compliments, &c. 
Cice. fam. xive ie 3 M NS 
They uſed anciently to begin with, SI vaLes,. BENE 
EST, vel GAUDEO, EGO VALEO, Sencc. ef. 1 5. Plin. ep. 
i. 11. which they often marked with capital letters, 
Hirt. B. Hiſp. 26. They ended with VALx, Ovid. Trift. - 
ve 13. 33-3 Cura UT,VALEAS 7 ſometimes AVE or SAL- 
VE; to a near relation, with this addition, Mi aniny, 
MI SUAVISSIME, &c. They never ſubſcribed their 
name, as we do, but ſometimes added a prayer for the 
proſperity of the perſon to whom they wrote; as, Dees 
obſecro ut te conſervent, - Suet. Tib. 21. which was always 
done to the Emperors, Dio. 57. and called Sussci rio, 
Suet. Tih. 32. The day of the month, ſometinies the 
hour, was annexed, Just. Aug. 50. 
Letters were ſent hy a_ meſſenger,” commonly a ſlave, 
called TABELLARIUS, Cic. for the Romans had 
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— 
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no eſtabliſhed poſt. There ſometimes was an inſcription 
on the outſide of the letter, ſometimes not, . Plufarch. in 
Dione. 1 
The Romans had ſlaves or freed- men who wrote their 
letters, called aB EP1STOLIS, Suet. Cl. 28. A MANU, vel a- 
MANUENSES), Suet. Caf. 74. ; Aug. 67.; Veſp. 3.; Tit. i. 
3-3 and accounts, (a KATION1BUS, vel 'ratiocinatores, Cic. 
Att. i. 12. Suet. CI. 28.); alſo who wrote ſhort-hand, 
(AcTuARil, Suet. Jul. 5 5. vel NorAk ii, Seuec. ep. go. ſome- 
times put for amanuen/es, Plin. ep, ix. 36.) who tranſeri- 


bed their books, (II BX ARII), Cic. Att. xii. 3.; Liv. 


xxxviii. 55. who glued them, (cLUTWaTOREs, Cic. 
Att. iv. 4. vulgarly called /ibrorum concinnatares vel com- 


 padtores, BU , book-binders) ; poliſhed them with, 


pumice ſtone, {pumice polichant, vel Ievigabant, Ovid. - 
Triſt. i. 1. 11. it. 1. 13.) ; anointed them with the juice 
of cedar, (cedro #linebant\, to preſerve them, from moths 
and rotteneſs, (a tineis et carie), Ibid. & Plin. xiii. 124; 
Martial. iii. 2. v. 6. viii. 61. : (Hence carmina cedro li- 

nenda, worthy of immortality, Horat. art. p. 332. So. 
Perſe i. 42.) and marked the titles or udex with, ver- 
milion, (Mix1um, v. ctynab#riy, Ovid. ibid.; Plin. xxxiii. 
7.) ; purple, { coccus, vel purpura), Martial. ib, ; red- 
earth, or red-ockre, {rubrica ), See p. 228. who took 


care of their library, (A B1BLI0THECA), Cie., Fam. %iii 


77. ; aſſiſted them in their ſtudies, (A Srupiis, 'Syuet. 
Cal. 28.) ; read to them, (ANAG T &, ſing. er, Cic. 
Alt. i. 12.; Fam. v. 9. Nep. Att. 14.; LßEcTORES, Su- 
et. Aug. 78. 1 Ha. Fi. 1. n 
The ſreed-men, who acted in ſome of theſe capaei - 
ties under the Emp:rors, oſten acgufted great wealth 
and power. Thus Narciſſus, the ſecretary Cab epiftolis, _ 
vel fecretis) of Claudius, and Pallas, the, comptrolter . 
of his houſehold, (a rationibus), Suet. Cl. 28. $6 the 
maſter of requeſts, (a 7ibellis }, Yuet. Dom. 14. Tacit. 


* 


Ann. xv. 35. xvi. 8. | 1 . 

The place where paper was mate, was called OFFI- 
CINA. chartaria, Plin; xviii. 1c.'; where it was ſold, 
TABERNA; and fo Orricixz ainbzun, ,Cic. Phil. 


vii. 


by 

** 

, 
* 
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vil. 4. Cycrorun; work-huſes, Horat. i. 4. B.; 84 · 
PpIENTIæ, Cie. legg. i. 13. eloquentiz, vel dicendi, ſchools, 
Id. NSN | 

A ware-houſe for paper, or books, or any merchan- 
dile, ArOTHECA ; a bookſeller's ſhop, TABERNWA Li- 
BRARIA, Cic. Phil. ii. o. or ſimply Libraria, Gell. v. 
4+ 3, LiBRAR1UM, a cheſt for holding books, Cic. Mil. 
The ftreet in Rome, where chiefly bookſellers (Billi- 
op lived, was called AxiE Tus, Mart. i. 4. 


LIBRARIES. oO 


ry b 


A great number of books, or the place where they 
were kept, was called BIBLIOTHECA, a library, 
Feſtus. 


Philadelphus at Alexandria in Egypt, B. C. 284. 
containing r, co volumes, Gell. vi. 17. 3 the next, 


by Attalus, or Eumenes, king of Pergamus, Plin. xiii. 


12. 2 | | 
Adjoining to the Alexandrian library, was a building,. 
called MUSEUM, (i. e. ſpecus, vel templum muſis dicatum), 


for the accommodation of a college or ſociety, (owed), of 


learned men, who were ſupported there at the public 
expence, with'a covered walk and feats, {exedre), where 
they might diſpute, Strab. 17. An additional muſeun 
was built there by Claudius, Suet. CI. 42. Muoskun 
is uſed by us for a repoitory of learned curioſities. 

A great part of the Alexandrian library was burnt 
by the flames of Czfar's fleet, when he ſet it on fire to 
ſave himſelf, Plutarch. in Caf. & Dio. 42. but neither 
Czſar himſelf nor Hirtius mention this circumſtance. It 
was again reſtored by Cleopatra, who, for that pur- 
poſe, received trom Antony the library of Pergamus, 


2 2-1. f then 


The firſt famous library was collected by Ptolemy 
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then conſiſting of 200, coo volumes, Plutarch. in Ante, 
It was totally deſtroyed by the Saracens, A. 642. 

The firſt public library at Rome, and in the world, 
as Pliny obſerves, was erected by Aſinius Pollio, Plin. 
vii, 30. XxXXV. 2. in the Atrium of the temple of Li- 


berty, Ovid. Triſt. iii. 1. 71. on mount Aventine, Mart. 


xii. 3. 5. | rg 

Auguſtus founded a Greek and Latin library in the 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine hill, Szet. 29.; and 
another, in name of his ſiſter Octavia, adjoining to 


the theatre of Marcellus, Plut. in Marcell. ; Ovid. T rift. 


iii. 1. 60. & 69. | 


There were ſeveral other libraries at Rome; in the 
Capitol, Suct. Dem. 20.; in the temple of peace, Gell. 
xvi. 8.; in the houſe of Tiberius, Gell. xii. 18. &c. 
But the chief was the Ulpian library, inſtituted by Tra · 
jan, Gell. xi. 17. which Diocleſian annexed as an or- 
nament to his Thermea, Vopiſe in Prob. 2. 

Many private perſons had good libraries, Cic. Fam. 
vii. 28.; 9. /. iii. 4. Att. iv. 10.3 Plutarch. in Lu- 
cull. ; Senec. de trang. g. particularly in their country 
villas, Mart. vii. 16. ; Plin ep. ii. 17. 

Libraries were adorned with ſtatues and pictures, 
Suet. Tib. 70.; Plin. ep. iii. d; Fav. ii. 7. the walls and 
roof with glaſſes, Boeth. confel. ; Plin. xxxvi. 25. ; Se- 


nec. ep. 86.; Stat. flv. i. 5. 42. The books were. put 


in preſſes or caſes, (AR MARIA vel cars), along the 
walls, which were ſometimes numbered, Vopiſc. Tac. 8. 
called alſo FoxuLt, Suet. Aug. 31.; Juvenal wn. 219, 3 
LoCcuLAMENTA, Senec. trang. g.; Nibi, Martial. i. 118. ; 
but theſe are ſuppoſed by ſome to denote the leſſer di- 


viſions of the caſes. 


The keeper of a library was called a BizLioTHECA ; 
£iblicthecarius, is uſed only by later writers. 


he 


HOUSES 
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: ' HOUSES of the ROMANS. 


d The houſes of the Roman are ſop oſed at firſt to have: 


ie 

_ been nothing elſe but cottages, ( caſ#, vel tuguria), 
4 thatched with ſtraw; hence CULMEN, the roof of a 
2 houſe, { quod culmis tegebatur), Serv. in Virg. Ecl. i. 6.; 
Fs En. viii. 654. 9 Kei 


7 After the eity was hurnt by the Gauls, it was re- 
built in a more ſolid and commodious manner, but the 


2 haſte in building prevented attention to the regularity 
5 of ſtreets, Liv. v. 55. | 

The houſes were reared every where without diſtine - 
Y tion, (nulla diſtiuctione paſſim erectæ), Tacit. Ann. xv. 
5 43. or regard to property, (omiſſo ſui alienique diſcrimi- 
y ne, aded ut forma urbir eſſot occupate” magis, quam diviſe' 


ſimilis, where every one built in what part he choſe, 
k Liv. ibid.; and till the war with Pyrrhus, the houſes 
4 were covered only with ſhingles, or thin-boards, (SCAN- 
DLE, vel ſeindile, i. e. tabelle in paroas laminar ſeif- 
t fe}, Plin. xvi. 10. 7 4 99G „ * n 

It was in the time of Auguſtus, that Rome was firſt 
. adorned with magnificent buildings; hence that Empe- 
ror uſed to boaſt, that he had found it of brick, but 
ſhould leave it of marble 3 Manmortam ſe relingucre, 
quam lateritiam accepiſſor, Suete Aug. 29. The ftreets, 
however, ſtill were narrow and itregular, Suet. Ver. 
38. Tacit. Ain. xv. 38. and privatè houfes not only 
ir commodious, but even dangerous from their-height, 
and being moſtly built of wood, Juvenal. iii. 193. Ke. 
Scalis habito tribus, ſed altis, three ſtoreys high, Martial. 
i. 118. | | FILS 4 
N In the time of Nero, the city was ſet on fire, and 
more than two-thirds of it burnt to the ground: Of 14: 
quarters, (reg/znes }, into which Rome was divided, on - 


Uu. 3 ly; 


— 
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ly four remained entire, Tacit. Ann. xv. 40, Nero him- 
ſelf was thought to have been the author of this con- 
flagration. He beheld it from the tower of Mzcenas, 
and delighted, as he ſaid, with the beauty of the flame, 
played 2% taking of Troy, dreſt like an actor, Suet. 38. ; 
Tacit. Ann. xv. 39. 40. 44. 

The city was rebuilt with greater regularity and 
ſplendour. The ſtreets were made ſtraight and broader. 
The areas of the houſes were meaſured out, and their 
height reſtricted to 70 feet, as Auguſtus had done. 
Each houſe had a portico before it, — the ſtreet, 
and did not communicate with any other by a common 
wall as formerly. It behoved a certain part of every 
houſe to be built of Gabian or Alban ſtone, which was 


BR againſt fire, { ignibus impervins ), Tacit. Ann. xv. 


Theſe regulations were ſubſervient to ornament as 
well as utility, Some, however, thought that the for- 
mer narrowneſs of the ſtreets, and height of the houſes, 

were more conducive to health, as ae by their 
ſhade the exceſſive heat, bid. 

Buildings, in which ſeveral families lived, were cal · 
led INSUL A; houſes in which one family lived, DO- 
MUS, vel Avis PRIVATE, Suet. Ner. xvi. 38. 44-3 Ta- 

cit. Ann. vi. 45. xv. 41. See p 53. 
We kuow little of the form * of the outſide or in- 
ſide of Roman houſes. | 
| The principal parts were, 

. VESTIBU!{. UM, which was not properly a part 
of ik houſe, but an empty ſpace before the gate, through 
which there was an acceſs to it, Cell. xvi. 5.3 Cic. Ca- 
cin. 12. ; Plau. Maſl. iii. 2+ 30. 

The veſtible of the golden palace / aurea dome) of 
Nero, was ſo large, that it contained three porticos, A 
mile long each, and a pond like a fea, ſurrounded with 
buildings like a city. Here alſo was a Coloſſus of him- 


ſelf, or ſtatue of enormous magnitude, 120 feet high. 
Ser p. 322. 


2. 


2. JANUA, ſium, vel fores, the gate, (Pon ra n- 
rorum et 2 5 Jaxvua parietis et domorum),; made 
of various kinds of wood, cedar or cyprels,. Virg. G. ii. 
442. elm, oak, &c. Ovid. Met iv. 487.3 Amor, ii. 1. 
25.; ſometimes of iron, Plaut. Perf. iv. 4. 21. or braſs, 
Plin. xxxiv. 3. ; and, eſpecially in temples, of ivory 
and gold, Cic. Verr. iv. -56: ; Plin. viii. 10. x | 

The gate was commonly . raiſed above the ground, 
ſo that they had to aſcend to it by ſteps, Virg. Eu. ii. 
492+ 3 Senec. ep. 84. 7 

The pillars at the ſides of the gates, projecting a lit- 
tle without the wall, were called ANTE, and the or- 
naments affixed to them, wrought in wood or ſtone, 


I , 


ANTEPAGMENTA. | Feſtus. bn | 

When the gate was opened among the Romans, the 
folds* (VALY =, . quod intus revolvantur) bent inwards, 
unleſs it was granted to any one by a ſpecial law 
to open his door outwards, Plin. xxxvi. 15, after 
the manner of the , Athenians, whoſe (loors open- 
ed to the ſtreet, (in publicum); and when any one 
went out, he always made a noiſe, by ſtriking the door 
on the inſide, to give warning to thoſe without, to keep 
at a diſtance: Hence CrEeevir For18, Concrepuit a Gly» 
cerio gſtium, the door of Glycerium, is about to be open- 
ed, Ter. And. iv. 1. 58.3 Hec. iv. 1. 6.3 Vlaut. Amph. 
i. 2. 34. This the Greeks called $029 2%pav; and knock- 
ing from without, e779», pulſare vel pultare. . 
f A ſlave watched (ſervabat) at the gate as porter, (JA- 
NITOR ), Ovid. # aft. i. 138.; hence called OSTIARIUS, 
PUER AB JANUAy Wep. Han. t2. Clauſtritumus, Gell, xii. 
10. uſually in chains, (catenatus ), Columel. pref; Ovid. 
Am. i. 6. I. & 25. which when emancipated, he conſe- 
crated to the Lares, Horat. i. 5.65, or to Saturn, Mart. 
iii. 29. armed with a ſtaff or rod, { arundo, vel virga), 
Senec. de Conſt. 14. and attended by a dog; likewiſe 
chained, Suet. Vit. 16.; Senece. de Tra. iii. 37. On the 
porter's cell, was ſometimes this inſcription, Cave ca- 
BM, {etron. 29. 
Dogs were alſo employed to guard the temples, Cic. 

f 7 Sext. 
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Sext. Naſc. 20.3 Arnob. vi.; and becauſe they failed to 
give warning, when the Gauls attacked the Capitol, 
Liv. v. 47. a certain number of them were annually car- 
ried through the city, and then impaled on a Croſs, 
Plin. xxix. 4. \ 

Females alſo were. ſometimes ſet to watch the door, 
(JaxiTriICEs), uſually old women, Plaut. Curc. i. r. 
76. T ibull. i. 7. 67. ; Petron. 575. 

On- feſtivals, the gates were adorned with green bran- 
ches, flowers and lamps, Juvenal. xii. 91. ; as the win» 
dows of the Jews at Rome were on Sabbaths, Senec. 
95-3 Perſ. v. 180. 

The door, when ſhut, was ſecured by bars, (obicer, 
clauſtra, repagula, vedes , iron bolts, (peſſuli), locks, ( ſe- 
re), and keys, { c/aves) Hence obdere peſſulum foribug, 
to bolt the door, Ter. Heaut. ii. 11. 37. ; oecludere o- 


dium peſſulis, with two bolts, one below, ahd another a- 


bove, P/aut. Aut. i. 2. 25. ; uncinum inmittere, to fix the 
bolt with a hook; ob/erare fores, vel g/tium, to lock the 
door, Ter. Fun. iv. 5. 25.; ſeram ponere, Jovenal. vi. 
347-3 oppeſita fanua fulta Word, lock'd, Ovid. Art. A. ii. 
244. 5 reſerare, to open, to uulock, Ovid. Met. x. 384. 
excutere poſſe ſeram, Am. 1. 6. 24. &c. It appears, that 
the locks of the ancients were not fixed to the pannels 
( impages) of the doors with nails like ours, but were 
taken off when the door was opened: Hence, of et jaceat 
tacita lapſa catena ſera, Prop. iv. 12. 26. 


Knockers marcu'i v. mallei) were fixed to the doors 
5 


or bells (tintinnabula) hung up, as among us, r. 


Aug. 91. ; Senec. de Ira. iii. 35. 
Ihe porter uſually. aſked: thoſe ws knocked at the 


te, who they were, Cic. Phil. ii. He admitted or 
excluded fuch as his maſter directed, Suet. Oh. z.; Se- 
nec ep. 4. Sometimes he was ordered-to deny his ma- 
ſter's being at home, Cic: Orat. ii 68.3 Martial. its 5. v. 23. 

Beſides the janitor, the Emperors and great men had 
perſons who watched or kept guard in the veſtible, 
(ExcuBiz, ve cus ToD), Tacit. Ann. xv. 52. to windh 


Virgil alludes, En. vi. 555. 574+ 
A 
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A door in the back part of a houſe was called POS- 
TICUM, vel peficum eftium, Flaut. Stich. iii. 1. 40-3 
Ilcrab. ep. i. 5. 31. ; that in the forepart, Ax ricuu, 
Feſtus. 7 05 | 1 

3. The Janua, or principal gate, was rhe entrance to 
the ATRIUM. or AULA, the court or hall, which 
appears to have been a large oblong ſquare, ſurrounded 
with covered or arched galleries,  porticus ſectæ vel la- 
queate), Auſon. Edyil. x. 49. | 

Three ſides of the Atrium were ſupported on pillars, 
in later times of marble, Pin. xvii. 1.—XXx$Vi. 2. & 3. 

The ſide oppoſite to the gate was called TABLI- 
NUM ; and the other two ſides, AL, Yitruv. vi. 4. 

The fablinum was filled with books, and the records 
of what any one did in his magiſtracy, Plin. xxxv. 2. 

In the atrium, the nuptial couch was erected, See b. 
453.3 the miſtreſs of the family with her maid-ſervants, 
wrought at ſpinning and weaving, Cic. Mil. 5.; Nep. 
prafe 4 | gar er lt 


The ancient Romans uſed every method to encou- 
rage domeſtic induſtry in women. Spinning and wea- 
ving conftituted their chief employment. . 

To this the rites of marriage directed their attention, 
See p. 452. Hence the frequent alluſions to it in the 
poets, I irg. An. viii. 408. ix. 488.; and the atrium ' 
ſeems to 3 been the place appropriated for their 
working, {ex vetere more in atrio tele texebantur, Aſcon. 
in Cic. pro Mil), that their induſtry might be conſpt- 
cuous : Hence the qualities of a good wife, ( marigeræ 
uxoris } ; frebitas, forma, fides, fuma pudicitiz, lanificegque 
manus, Anſen. Parent ii. 3. xvi. 3- But in after times, 
women of rank and fortune became ſo luxurious and in- 
dolent, that they thought this attention below them. 
Nunc pleraque fic luxu et inertia defluunt, ut ne laneficit 
quidem curam ſuſcifere dignentur, Columel. Proem. On 
this account, ſlaves only were employed in ſpinning and 
weaving, (TExTOREs et TEXTRICES, lamifici, et -&), 
and a particular place appropriated to them, where they 

: wrought, 


1 
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wrought, (TExTRINA, ve/-Um.) Thus, Verres appoint- 
ed in Sicily, Cic. Verr. iv. 26. | 


The principal manufacture was of wool ; for although 


there were thoſe who made linen, ({LixTEONES, Plaut. 


Aulul. iii. 5. 48. 3 Serv, in En, vii. 14.; and a robe of 
linen (ve/tis lintea) ſeems to have been highly valued, 
Cic. Verr. v 56. yet it was not much worn 1 
The principal parts of the woollen manufacture are 
deſcribed by Ovid, Met xi. dreſſing the wool; picking 


or teazing, combing, and carding it, Clanam carpere, 


fectere v. pectinare, carminare, &c \; ſpinning, (nere, poet. 


ducere, vel trahere) with a diſtaff, {coL.us), and ſpindle, 
(rusvs), winding or forming the thread into clews, (glo- 


merare) ; dying, (tingere, ſucare, fuco medicare. } 


The wool ſeems to have been ſometimes put up in 
round balls, { g/omerari in erbes), before it was ſpun, 16. 


19. Horat. ep. i. 13. 14. 


Wool, when new.cut, (recent tonſa), with its natu- 
ral moiiture, was called SCC IDA, (a ſucco, arr.); 
ſo mulier ſuccida, plump, laut. Mil. iii. 1. 193. It 


uſed to be anointed with wine or oil. or ſwine's greaſe, 
to prepare it for dying, Juvenal. v. 24. 3 Plin. viii. 48. 


Xxix. 2. Varr. R. R. ii. 11. 
The loom, (machina in qua tela texitur), or at leaſt 
that part to which the web was tied, was called JU- 
GUM, a cylinder or. round beam acroſs two other 
beams, in this form, II, reſembling the jugum ignomi- 


nioſum, under which vanquiſhed enemies were made to 


pals, Feſtus & Liv. iii. 28. . 
The threads or thrums which tied the web to the ju- 
' Zum, were called LICIA ; the threads extended long- 
wiſe, and alternately raiſed and depreſſed, STAMEN, 
the warp, (a ſtands), becauſe the ancients flood when 
they wove, placing the web perpendicularly, and wrought 
upwards, in altitudinem, vel ſurſum verſum, Teſtus), which 
method was dropt, except by the linen weavers (L1x- 
TEONES) ; and in weaving the Tunica Recta. Ibid. 
The threads inſerted into the warp were called SUB- 
g | TEMEN, 
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TEMEN, the woof, ( quaſi . ſubteximen, 8 ſubſtamen), 
ſome read /ubteomen, but improperly : : the inſtrument. 
which ſeparated the threads of the warp, ARUNDO, 
the reed; which inſerted the woof into the 'warp,, RA- 
DIUS, the ſhuttle ; which fixed it when inſerted, PEC-_ 
TEN, the ſlay; Ovid. Met. vi. 53. vel Srarda, Senec. 
2. 91.4 

When figures were to 0 OF on cloth, ſeveral threads” 
ofthe warp of different colours were alternately raiſed and 
depreſſed ; and in like manner, the woof. was inſerted; 
if, for in flance, three rows of threads ria licia) of 77 
ferent colours were raiſed or inſerted together, the 
cloth was called TRILIX, yrbught with a triple tiſſue, 
Virg. An, ili. 467. v. 259. vii. 639. ; or, according to 
others, wrought with 15 conſilting! each 52 Nee, 
plies: 80 vilix, Id. xii. $375 

The warp was alſo called FRAMA, Senec. eh. 75 | 
Hence frama figure, ſkin and bones, like a thiread- 
coat, Perſe, vi. 73. but Servius makes 7rama te ſame. 
with abt nien, Virg. Eu. i me 48 3. N 

In che Autun, hcteathy the wih ale to nb. Ferd. 
in Virg. En. i. 726. iii. 353. where likewiſe” was the. 
kitchen, Cris), Did. e, 

In the Atrium, the ngbility placed the images f 
their anceſtors, 72 b. 29. the dlients uſed ts wait on 
their, patrons, Horat. ep. i 5. Juvenal. vii. 91. and re- 
ecire the ſporta'a ; See p. 4 
The Atrium was alſo Wha with pictures, ſkatges, 
plate, &c, and the ; lace where, theſe” were kept, was 
called PINAT HEC A, Pliu xxxv. 2. ; W 8 

In later, times, the atriurt ſeems to have be divi- | 
ded into different parts, ſeparated from one anether, by 
iangings of veils, (vela), into which perſons were ad- 
mitted, according to their different degrees of favour ;_ 
whehes they were called amici ADMISSIONIS i- 
me, ſecund, vel tertiæ; which diſtinction is laid ts 
have been firſt made by C. Gracchus and I. ivius Dru- 
ſus, Senec. de bencf. vi. 33. 33. Hence thoſe: who da; 

mitte 


Kial. v. 31. . 
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mitted perſons into the preſence of the Emperor, were 
called EK orricio apmissioNts, Suet. I'eſp. 14. vel An: 
MISSIONALES, Lamprid. in Alex. 4.; and the chief of 
them, MacisTer apMissI0NUm, maſter of ceremonies, 
Vopiſc. Aurelian. 12. uſually freed-meft,, who uſed to be 
very inſolent under weak or wicked Princes, Pſin. 
xXXxiii. 3, and even to take money for admiſſion, Senec, 
conſt, Sapient. 14+ 3 but not ſo ny! ll good Princes, Þlin, 


PARERs dh» WOE. IL P" 5 

ee was likewiſe an atrium in temples ; thus, 2 

trium Libertatis, Cic. Mil. 22. Liv. xxv. 7. Tacit. 

Hit. i. zi. Atrium publicum in capitolio, Liv. xxiv. 10. 
There was an hearth {FOCUS) in the hall, on which 

= fire was kept always burning near the gate, under 


the charge of the janitor, Ovid. Faſt. i. 135. around it 


* . 


put for focut, THR en URIs $2 74-6 
he ancients, had not chimneys for conveying the 
ſmoak through the walls as we have ; hence they were- 
much infeſted with it, Horat. Sat. i. 5. $1.; Vitruo. 
vii. 3.; hence alſo the images in the hall are called Fu- 
MOS, Cic. Pif, i.; Juvenal. viii. 8. ; and, December, 
Funmosvs, from the uſe of fires in that month, Mar- 


the amy Lo of the Laret were placed; whence Lar is 


1 FELL „ 
They burnt wood, Horat. Od. i. g. 5. which they 
were at great pains to, dry, 74. fl. 1. 14: and anoin 
with the lees Va oil, (amurca),, to prevent ſmoak, Pin. 
xv. 8, ; hence called /igna ACAPNA, (ex a-priv. et 
nerv9%, funus |, Mart. xin. 15, vel COCTA,: ne ſumum fa. 
ciant, Ulþian, de legg. iti. I. 54«3 Cato de R. Re 
The Romans ulel portable furnaces, (camini porta- 
tiles, fornaces, vel -cile, focuii, ignitabulg vel eſchire) „for 
carrying embers and burning coals, (prunæ, vel carbo- 
nes igniti), to warm the different apartments of a houſe, 
Suet. Tib. 74.; Vit. 8. which ſeem to have been pla- 
ced in the middle of the room, Cat. de re ruff. 18.5 Co. 
JJ ᷣœ . , — Q TO TR. 
In the time of Seneca, a method was contrived of 
: * 1 conveyed 
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conveying heat from a furnace below, by means of 


tubes or canals affixed to the walls, / per Zub2y -parie- 


tibus impreſſos), which warmed the rooms more equally, 


Senec. ep. 90. 3 de provid. 4. SY 

4. An open place in the centre of the houſe, where 
the rain-water fell, and which admitted light from a- 
bove, was called IMPLUVIU M, or Complunium, Feſ- 
tur. Varr. de L. L. iv. 33-3 Aſcon. in Cic. Verr. i. 24.3 
Liv. xliii. 15.3 alſo CavæDν,t, or Cavur ædium, Varr. 
ibid.; Plin. ep. ii. 17. commonly uncovered, { /ubdi- 
vale) ; if not, from its arched roof, called TzsTupo, 
Parr. ib. 

Vitruvius directs, that it ſhould not be more than the 
third, nor leſs than the fourth part of the breadth of 
the Atrium vi 4. 03.18% 972 131606 uin 2441 

The ſlave who had the charge of the Atrium, and 
what it contained, was called ATRIENSIS. He held 


the firſt rank among his fellow ſlaves, Cic. Top. 5. ; 


Plaut. Afin. ii. 3. 80.; and exerciſed authority over them, 
Id. ii. 4. 18. ; 
5. The ſleeping apartments in a houſe were called 


CUBICULA, darmitoria, vel nacturna, noctis, et forieni ; 


for there were alſo cubicula diurna, for repoſing in the 


day time, Plin. ep. i. 3. ii. 17. v. 6. 


Each of theſe had commonly an anti- chamber ad- 
joining, (Paocoz rox, vel proceſtrium), Ibid. 

There were alſo iu bed · chambers places for holding 
books, inſerted in the walls, Carmaria parieti inſerta), 
Id. ii. 17. m nat ach en 
Any — or apartment in the inner part of the houſe, 
under lock and key, as we ſay, was called CONCLA- 


VE, vel -ium, Ter. Heaut. v. I. 29. (a con et clavis, 


gudd una cla vi elauditur, Feſlut. vel guad intra cum locum 
loca multa et cubicula elauſa ſunt, adherentia triclinio, Do- 
nat. in Ter Eun. iii. 5. 35-); put alſo for the Tzicung- 
uM, Cic. Verr. iv. 26. 3 Orat. ii. $6.3 Quinctil. ix. 2.; 
Horat. Sat. ii. G. 113. 1 2 RT NEE” 6 Og 
Among the Greeks, the women had a ſeparate apart - 
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ment from the men, called: GYNAECEUM, (yurenir,) 


Cic. Phil. ii. 37.; Ter. Phorm. v. 6. 23. 

The ſlaves who took care of the bed chamber, were | | 
called CUBICULARII, Cic. Att. vi. 14- 3 Suet. 755. 
21.3; or CumicuLarEs. Id. Ner. 38.; the chief of 
them, PR rOSLixrus- *CUBICULO, vel Decurto Cuncyu- 
LARIORUM, Suet. Dom. 16. & 17. They were uſuall 
in great favour with their maſters, and introduced ſuc 
as wanted to ſee them, Cic. ibid. For the Emperors 
often gave audience in their bed-chambers ; the doors 
af which had hangings or curtains ſuſpended before 
them, (foribus prætenta vela), Tacit. Ann, xiii . 5. 3 Suet. 
Cl. 10. which were drawn up (levabantur), when any 
one entered, Senec. ep. 8 i. 

The eating apartments were called Cenationer, Cæna- 


cula, vel Triclinia. See p. 420. 
A parlour for ſupping or ſitting in, was called 


DIATA, Pin. 25 ii. 17; Szet. Cl. 10.; ſometimes ſe - 
veral apartments joined together, were called by that 
name, or ZE TA, Plin. ep. ii. 17. v. 6.; and a {mall a+ 
partment or alcove, which might be joined to the prin · 
cipal apartment, or ſeparated. from it at pleaſure, by 
means of curtains and windows, ZOTHECA, vel -cu- 
la, Thid. 


Dræra, in the civil lanes & is often put for a pleaſure» . 


houſe in a garden: 80 Pin. ep. ii. 17. ;5 and by Cicero, 


for diet, or a certain mode of living, for the cure of a 


diſeaſe, Att. iv. 3. 


An apartment for baſking in the ſun was called 80. 
LARIUM, Plaut. Mil. ii. 4. 25. Suet. Cl. 10. which 


Nero apppointed to be made on the portico. before. 


the houſe, Id. Ner. 163 or HELIOcAMixus, lin. ib. 

The apartments of a houſe were variouſly conſtruct- 
ed and arranged at different times, and according to 
the different taſte of individuals. 

The ancient Romans had only openings, . ramina), 
in the walls to admit the light; FENESTRA, win- 
dows, (from tano, oſtendo; hence oculi et aures funt 
quai feneſtre animi, Cic. Tuſe. i. 20. 3) covered with two 

folding 


— 
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folding leaves, { bifores value), of wood, Ovid. Pont. ui. 
3. 5+3 Amar. i. 5. 3.; and ſometimes a curtain, Juve - 
nal. ix. 105. ; hence ſaid to be joined, when ſhut, Ho- 
rat. Od. i. 25. Cubiculum ne diem quidem ſentit, nift a- 
pertis fen:flris, Plin. ii. 17.; ſometimes covered with a 
net, { /enefire RETICULATE®, ne quod animal maleficum in 
traire queat, Varr. R. R. iii. 7.) | ꝑ 5 

Under the firſt Emperors, windows were contrived 
of a certain tranſparent tone, called LAPIS SPE- 
CULARIS, fond firſt in Spain, and afterwards in 
Cyprus, Cappadocia, Sicily, and Africa, which might 
be ſplit into thin leaves, { fnditur in quamlibet tenues #1. 
cruſtat), like flate, but not above five feet long each, 1 
Senec. ep. 90.; Plin. xxxvi. 22. f. 45. What this ſtone 
was, 1s uncertain. | | | 

Windows, however, of that kind (SPECULA- 
RIA), were uſed only in the principal apartments a 
of great houſes, Senec. ep. 86. ; Nat. 9. iv. 13-3 in gar [ 
dens, Plin, xv. 16. xix. 5. ;, Martial. viii. 14. ; called [| 
PerSPICUA GEMMA, Ib. 68.; in porticos, Plin. ep. ii. | I 
17. ; in ſedans, (ledice), Fuvenal. iv. 21.3 or the | 

2 


= 


aper, linen cloth, and horn, ſeem likewiſe to have | 
been uſed for windows; hence CORNEUM SPECULAR, 14 
Tertullian. de Anim. 53. | 4 rnd, 15 | 

The Romans did net uſe glaſs for windows, —_— | | 
they uſed it for other purpoſes, nor is it yet univerſally 
uſed in Italy, on account of the heat. 

Glaſs windows (vitrea ſpecularia) are not mentioned 
till about the middle of the fourth century by Hiero- 
nymus, (St. Jerome), ad Ezech. xl. 16.; firſt uſed in 
England, A. 1177 ; firſt made there, 1558; but plate- 
glaſs for coaches and looking- glaſſes not till 1673. 
The Romans, in later times, adorned the pavements 
of their houſes with ſmall pieces (cruſtz, vel -a) of mar- 
ble, of different kinds, and different colours, curiouſly 
joined together, called paviMENTA SECTILIA, Suet. Cal. 
46. (avoorpora, Varro), vel EMBLEMATA VERMICULATA, 
1 3 2 Cic. 
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Cic. Orat. iii. 44. ; or with ſmall pebbles, (calculi, vel 
tefſere, 1. -ulz), dyed in various colours; hence called 
PAvimENTA TESSELLATA, Suet. ibid.; uſed likewiſe, and 
moſt frequently, in cielings, Lucan. x. 114; in after 
times, called opus muſeum, vel muſjoun, Moſaic work, 
probably becauſe firſt uſed in caves, or grottos,. conſe- 
crated to the muſes, (muſca ), Plin. xxxvi. 21. f. 42. 


VILLAS and GARDENS or THE ROMANS. 


The magnificence of the Romans was chiefly con- 
ſpicuous in their country-villas. e ue 
VILLA originally denoted a farm houſe, and its ap- 
pertinances, or the accommodations requifite for a huſ- 
bandman, { quaſi vELLA, quo fructur vehebant, & unde 
vehebant, cum venderentur, Varr.): hence the overſeer 
of a farm was called VILLIC US; and his wife, (ux- 
OR liberi, et CONTUBERNALIS. ſervi), VILLICA. But 
when luxury was introduced, the name of b lla was ap- 
plied to a number of buildings reared for accommoda - 
ting the family of an opulent Roman citizen in the 
country; hence ſome of them are ſaid to have been 
built in the manner of cities, in urbium modum exxdifi- 
cate, Salluſt. Cat. 12. Maificia privata, laxitatem ur- 
bium magnarum vincentia, Senec. benef. vii. 10. Ep. go.; 
Horut. od. ii. 1 5. iii. 1. Let me 
A villa of this kind was divided- into three parts, 
Urnana, RusTica, and FrucTuUaria, The firſt con- 
tained dining-rooms, parlours, bed-chambers, baths, 
tennis-courts, walks, terraces, {xy/#j), &c. adapted to 
the different ſeaſons of the year The villa ruſtica con- 
tained accommodations for the various tribes ot flaves 
and workmen, flables, &c.; and the Fructuaria, wine 
and o1l-cellars, corn-yards, ( fenilia et paiearia), barns, 
granaries, ſtore-houſes, repoſitories for preſerving fruits, 
(aporothecæ), & c. Columel, i. 4 6. 
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Cato and Varro. include both the laſt parts under the 
name of ViLLA kus rica, Cat. de R. R. iii. 1. ix. 1. 
Parr. xiii. 6. But the name of villa is often applied to 
the firſt alone, without the other two, and called by 
Vitruvius, Ps RV DoURBZANA; by others, PrR&ATORIUM, 
Suet. Aug. 72. ; Cal. 37. ; Tit. 8. | 111 $1462 

In every villa there commonly was a tower; in the 


upper part of which was a ſupping - room, (cenatio),. - 


where the gueſts, while reclining at table, might en- 
joy at the ſame time a pleaſant proſpect, Plin. ep. 
"85 (A | 
Adjoining to the VIILA rusTICA, were places for 
keeping hens, GALLINARIUM ; geeſe, CHENOBOSCIUM 5 
ducks; and wild-fowl, Ness0TROPHIUM ; birds, orni - 
thon, vel Aviakium; dormice,, Guirarium; ſwine, 
SulLE, ſc. flabulum, et hare, hoglties ;. hares, rabbits. 
Kc. LEePORARIUM, a warren; bees, ArlarkiUM; and 
even ſnails, COCHLEARE, &c. | | 
There was a large park, of fifty acres, or more, 
(rapœdticoc), for deer and wild beaſts, TyemOTROPHIUM,, 


vel vivaRLUM, Cell. ii. 20.3 but the laſt word is ap- 


plied alſo to a 2 (Pis cix a), Juvenal iv. 5 1.3 
or an oyſter-bed, Pin. ix. 54. ; or any place where 
live- animals were kept for pleaſure or profit: Hence in 
vivaria mitters, i e. lactare, muneribus et cbſervantia am- 
ni alicujus hereditatem captare, to court one for his mo- 
ney, Horat. . . 79. . 


The Romans were uncommonly fond of gardens, 
(Hoa rus, vel 0&TUS, ubi arbores et olera oriuntur), as 
indeed all the ancients were: Hence the fabulous gar- 
dens and golden apples of the Hes EAID ES, Pirg. 
En. iv. 484. ; of Adonis and Alcinous, 7d. G. ii. 87.3 
Ovid. Am. i. 10. 56. ;, Pont. iv. 2. 10. Stat. Sylv. i. 3. 
81.; the hanging gardens penſiles horti of . Semirimis,, 
or of Cyrus at Babylon, Plin. xix. 4. ; the gardens of E- 
picurus, put for his gymnaſium, or ; Ibid. z et Cic. 
Alt. xii. 23.3 Fin. v. z. „ 
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In the laws of the Twelve Tables, villa is not men- 
tioned, but Hortus in place of it, Plin. ibid. The hu 
batdmen called a garden altera ſuccidia, 2 ſecond de 
ſert, or flitch of bacon, (perna, petaſo, vel lardum, which 
was always ready to be cut, Cic. Sen. 16 and judged 
there muſt be a bad houſewife, (zequam mater familias z 
for this was her charge), in that houſe where the gar- 
den was in bad order, / indiligens hortus, i. e. indiligemer 
cultus)., Even in the city, the common people uſed 
to have 1eprefentations of . gardens in their windows, 
lin. ibid. | 1 

In ancient times, the garden was chiefly ſtored with 
fruit · trees and pot-herbs, (ex horto enim plebei macellum, 
bid); hence called Hokrus yinGvis, the kitchen- 
garden, Virg. G. iv. 118.; Plin. ep. ii. 17. and noble 
families were denominated not only from the cultivation 
of certain kinds of pulſe, {legumina), Fabii, Lentuli, Pi- 
fones, & c. but alſo of lettuee, Lactucini, Plin. xix. 4. 

But in after times, the chief attention was paid to the 
rearing of ſhady trees, aromatic plants, flowers, and ever- 
greens; as the myrtle, ivy, laurel, boxwood, c. Theſe, 
for the ſake of ornament, were twiſted, and cut into va- 
rious figures by ſlaves trained for that purpoſe, called 
TOPIARII, Pln. ep. iii. 19; who were ſaid Toria- 
Klau, ſc artem FACERE, Civ. ©. fr. iii. 1. 2. vel os 
TOPIARIUM, lin. xv. 30. | : 

Gardens were adorned with the moſt beautiful ſta- 
tues, Cic. Dom. 43. ; i lin. ep. viii. 18. f. Here the 
Romans, when they choſe it, lived in retirement, Cic. 
Att. x11. 40.3 Suet. Cl. 5.; Tacit. Ann. xvi. 34. and en- 
tertained their friends, Senec. ep. 21.; Mart. iv. 64. 

The Romans were particularly careful to have their 
gardens well watered, (rigui, vel irrigut) ; and for that 
purpoſe, if there was no water in the ground, it was c#n- 
veyed in pipes, { inducebatur per canales, vel fiſtulas a- 
guarias, Plin, ep. v. 6. per tubos plumbeos, vel ligneor, 
Plin. xvi. 42. ſ. 81. vel fdiles, leu teſtaceos, Id. xxxi. 6. 


. 31. 
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Roma Acticurton. | gag *- 
The gardens at Rome moſt frequently mentioned by 


1 the Claſſics, were, hor ti Cxs ARIS, Horat. Sat. i. o. 18.3 
. Suets 83. 1 LUCULL1, Tacit. Ann. xi. I. 37. Maxris- 
1 Is, iv. 64-3; NNO IS, Tacit. Ann. xiv. 3. xv. 44-3 Powe 
| PEMH, Cic. Phil. ii. 29.3 Satrus ru, v =14an1t; the pros 
; perty firſt of Salluſt the biſtorian, then of his grand · ne- 
: phew, and aged fon, Tarit. Annal. iii. 30.4 after 
* wards of the mperors, id Kili. 47 3 His. iii. 82. 3 
} SENECZ®, Id. xiv. 5. Juvenal. x. 16. 5; Tarqumn 
, SUPERBI, the moſt ancient in the city, Liv. 1. 54. 0- 
vide Aft. #b 70g. q % „, ieee een lod? 
1 1 
, 
8 L G a 851 Aon 
* | AGRICULTURE of the | ROMANS, 
The ancient Romans were ſo devoted to agriculture, 
Y that their. moſt illuſtrious commanders were ſometimes 
R called from the plough ; thus, Cincinnatus, Liv. iii. 
. 26. ; Cic. Reſe. Am. 18. The Senators commonly reſi- 
1 ded in the country, and cultivated the ground with 
— their own hands, bid. See p. 7. and the nobleſt fa - 
8 milies derived their ſiruames from caltivating particular 


kinds of grain; as the Fenn, Pigownes, LEN TUI, Ci> 
Fu CERONES, &c. Plin. xviii. 1. To be a good huſband- 
n man, was accounted the higheſt praiſe, (Boxvus coLo» 
, NUS, vel aGRICOLA, was equivalent to Vis Bowus, Ca- 
b to, R R. r. 2.3 LocvyLits, rich, q. toci, hoc eſt, a- 

gri plenus : PECUN1OSUS, a pecerum copia 5 ſo ASS1DUUsS, 
r ab aſe dando, Quinctil. v. o. Ovid va v. 280. 
t Gell. x. 5.; Feſtus) ; and whoever neglected his ground, 
- or cultivated it improperly, was liable to the animadver- 
- ſion of the Cenſors. | 


5 At firſt no citizen had more ground than he could cul- 
. tivate himſelf. Romulus allotted to each only two acres, 
Farr. R. R. i. 10.; Plin. xvii. 11, called HaxEDium, 
1 (quid haredem ſequerentur), Id.; and Soks, Feſtus. or ceſpes 
; fortuitas, 
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fertuitus, Horat. od. ii. 15. 17. which muſt have been 
cultivated with the ſpade. After the expulſion of the 


kings, ſeven acres were granted to each citizen, Plin, 


xviit. 3.; which continued for a long time to be the u- 
ſual portion aſſigned them in the diviſion of eonquered 
lands, Liv. v..30.; Val. Max. iv. 3. 5. L. Quinctius 
Cincinnatus, Curius Dentatus, Fabricius, Regulus, &c. 
had no more, Id. iv. 4 6. & 7. Cincinnatus had __y 
four acres, according to Columella, pref. - 

Thoſe whom . proprietors employed to take care of 
thoſe grounds which they kept in their. own hands, 
were called VILLICI, Horat. ep. i. 14.; Cic. Verr. 
iii. 50; Att. xiv. 17.; and were uſually of ſervile con- 
dition, Thid. 

Thoſe who cultivated the public grounds. of the Ro 
man people, and paid tithes: for them, were alſo cal- 
led ARATORES, whether Koman citizens, or natives of 
the provinces, {provinciales); and their farms, Ara- 
TONES, Cic. Perry. it. 20. 2%. 53-3 Phil. ii. 37. 

But when riches eucreaſed, and the eſtates of indivi- 
duals were enlarged, opulent proprietors let part of 
their grounds to other citizens, who paid aicertain rent 
for them, as our farmers or tenants and were properly 
called COLONI, Cic. Cæcin. 32. ; Plin. ep x. 24. ; Co- 
dume'. i 7.; or PARTIARII, becauſe uſually they 
ſhared the produce of the ground with the proprietor, 
Caius I. 25. $ 5 V locati.; I u. ep. ix. 13. 

AGRICOLÆE was a general name, including not 
only thoſe who ploughed the ground, (ARA'TO- 
RES, gui terfam arant, vel ipſi ſua manu, vel. per ai 100 
Cic. Verr. v 38. but alſo thoſe who reared vines, / vi- 
nitores ); ; or. trees, (orteretores ); and ſhepherds, /paſ- 
tores ) 

At. firſt, the ftock on the farm ſeems to have be- 
longed to the proprietor, and the farmer received a 
certain ſhare of the produce for his. labour. A farmer 
of this kind was. called POLITOR, vel. P olinter, the 
dreſſer of the land, or ParTiazr1vs, which name is alſo 
_— to a ſhepherd, or any one who ſhared with an- 


other 
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other the fruits of his induſtry. Such farmers only 
are mentioned by Cato, who calls thoſe who farmed 
their own grounds, CoLox1. 80 /irg- eel. ix. 4. But 
this word is commonly uſed in the ſame general ſenſe 
with agricala: Non dominus, ſed tolonus, Senec. ep. 88. 
In Columella, colemys means the ſame with a farmer or 
tenant among us, who' was always of' a free condition, 
and diſtinguiſhed from VILLICUS, a bailiff or over- 
ſeer of a tarm, who was uſually a ſlave or freedman, 
Colum. i. 7 ; Horat ep. i. 14. Cic. Verr. iii. zo. When 
a free-born citizen was employed as an overſeer, he was 
called PrxocuraToOR, Cic. Cacin. 20.3 Att. xiv. 17. 
Orat: i. 58. LT o of Th ni 

The perſons employed in ruſtie work, under the far- 
mer or bailiff, were either flaves or hirelings-; in later 
times, *chiefly the former, and many of them chained'; 
See p 27. 'Flin. xviii. 4. Martial ix. 23. The younger 
Pliny had none ſuch, iii. 19. 

The Romans were very attentive to every part of 
huſbandry, as appears from the writers on that ſubject, 
Cato, Varro, Virgil, Columella, Palladius, &c. \ 

Soils were chiefly of fix kinds; fat and lean, {pin- 
gue; vel macrum), free and ſtiff, ¶ ſalutum vel ſpiſſums, 
rarum vel denſum), wet and dry, (humidum vel fe- 
cum), which were adapted to produce difterent crops, 
Col. ii. 2% 5 ö | 

The free ſoil was moſt proper for vines, and the ſtiff 
for corn, Virg. G. ii. 229. | | . 

The qualities aſcribed to the beſt ſoil are, that it is 
of a blackiſh- colour, (terra nigra, vel pulla, Virg. G. 
ii. 203.) ; glutinous, when wet, Id. 248. and cafily 
crumbled, when' dry; has an agreeable ſmell, and a 
certain ſweetneſs, /d. 238. ; Plin. xvii 5. ; imbibes wa- 
ter, retains a proper quantity, and diſcharges ' a ſuper- 
fluity, 7b. when ploughed, exhales miſts and flying 
ſmoke, not hurting the plough - irons with ſalt · ruſt; 
the ploughman followed by - rooks, crows, &.; and 
when at reft, carries a thick graſſy turf, Fin. ib. = 


| G. ii. 217. 
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The Romans uſed various kinds of manure to im- 
prove the ſoil; particularly dung, (mus vel ftercus), 
which they were at great pains to collect, and pre- 
Pare in dunghills, { ferguilinia, vel fimeta), conſtructed 
in a particular manner, Col. i. 6.; Plin. xxiv. 19. et 
vii. 9 They ſ>metimes ſowed pigeons - dung, or the 
like, on the fields like ſeed, and mixed it with the 
2 by ſarcling, or by weeding-hooks, ( ſarcula), 
; « le 10. | a | 
When dung was wanting, they mixed earths of dif- 
ferent qualities, lid; they ſowed lupines, and plough- 
ed them down for manure, { /ercorandi pgri cauſa \, arr. 
R. R. i. 23. Beans were uſed by the Greeks for this 
parole, Theophraſt. viii. 9. 
Ihe Romans alſo for manure burnt on the ground the 
ſtubble, { ti pulum urebant, irg. G. i. 84. ; ſhrubs, { fru- 
tẽta), Plin. xviii. 6; twigs and ſmall branches, (vir- 
gas et ſarmenta), Id. 25 They were well acquainted 
with lime, (calr), but do not ſeem to have uſed it for 
manure, at leaſt till late. Pliny mentions the uſe of it 
for that purpoſe in Gaul, xvii. 8 ; and hence probably 
it was tried in Italy. He alſo mentions the uſe of 
marl, (MARGA), of various kinds, both in Britain 
and Gaul, and likewiſe in Greece, called there Leu- 
* xvii. 5 &c.; but not found in Italy, 15. 

o carry off the water, (ad aguam, vel u/iginem ni- 
miam deducendam, drains (IxciLIia, vel fofe inciles) 
were made, both covered and open, { cace et patentes), 
according to the nature of the bil and water-furrows, 
(fuici aquarii, vel el ces, quod undam eliciunt, Virg. G. 
i. 109 ; Col it. 2. & 8.; Plin. xviii. 6. 

The inſtruments uſed in tillage, were, 

ARAT RUN, the plough ; concerning the form of 
which, authors are not agreed. Its chief parts were, 
Tuo, the beam; to which the jugum or yoke was 
faſtened: STIVA, the plough tail or handle; on the 
end of which was a crois-bar, ( tranſverſa regula, cal 
led ManicuLa), which the ploughman (arator, v. bu- 
'bulcus) took hold of, and by it directed the plough; 
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VomER, vel -ir, the plough-ſhare ; BURIS, à crooked 
piece of wood, which went betwixt the beam and the 
plough-ſhare:;;z hence AxATRUA cuRYUM, Firg. G. i. 
170. repreſented by diy 's as the E part of the- 
plough, to which there ſeems to be nothing exactly ſi- 
milar in modern ploughs ;/ to it was fitted the DEN- 
TALE, the ſhare COS a piece of timber on which the 
ſhare was fixed; called by Virgil, | duplici dentalia donſo, 
i. e. lato; and by Varro, dens; to the buris, were alſo 
fixed two AUREs, ſuppoſed to have ſerved in place of 
what we call mold-boards, or earth-boards, x 4 which the 
furrow is enlarged, and the earth thrown back, rege HY 
ritur) 3 CuLTER, much the ſame with our coulter, 1 
Plin. xviii. 18. RALLA, or rulla, vel · um, the plough- 4 
e ſtaff, uſed for cleaning the plough-ſhare, Id 19. Fin 
* The Romans had ploughs of various kinds; ſome | 

d 
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witk wheels, earthboards, and coulters, others without BY 
them, &c. The common plough had neither coulter 18 
r nor earth- boards. i | 1 |! 
t The other inſtruments were, LIGO, or Ar, a 
y ſpade, uſed chiefly in the garden and vineyard, but 
f anciently alſo in corn- fields, Liv. iii. 26. Horat. 
n Od. iii. 6. 38.3 Ep. i. 14. 27. RaSTRUM, a rake. 


— SARCULUM, a ſarcle, a hoe, or weeding - hook. 

Bipkxs, a kind of hoe or drag, with two hook+ 
i ed iron teeth, for breaking the clods, and draw- 
ing up the earth around the plants, Virg. G. ii. 
„ 400. Occa, vel CRATES DENTAT4, a harrow, Virg. 
„ G. i. 91. Plin. xviii. 18. IxrEx, a plank with ſeve - 
fo ral teeth, drawn by-oxen, as a wain, to pull roots out 


of the earth, Varr. L. L. iv. 31. Marra, a mattock, 
or hand-hoe, for cutting out weeds, Juvenal. iii. 311. 


f DoLaBRa, an addice, or adz, with its edge athwart 
, the handle: Secur1s, an axe, with its edge parallel 
8 to the handle, ſometimes joined in one; hence called 
e SECUR1IS DOLABRATA - uſed not only in vineyards, but 
[- in corn fields, for cutting roots of trees, &c. Col. ii. 2. 
j- The part of the pruning-knife, (ſalx), made Wn the. 
; | | ' .- , / rom 
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form of the half- formed moon, [ ſemiformis lune), was 
alſo called Szcurns, Col. iv. 25. * 1945 
The Romans always ploughed with oxen, uſually 
with a ſingle pair, {fngulis jugir, vel paribur, Cic. Lerr. 
ni. 21. 3 ſeldom more, Plin. xvin. 18. ſometimes with three 
in one yoke, Col. vi. 2. 10. What a yoke of oxen could 
plough in one day was called Jucun, Farr. R. N. i. 
10. vel Jucrrum, Plia. xviii.( 3. 

Oxen, while young, were trained to the plough with 
great care, Virg. G. iii. 163; Vary. i. 20.; Col. vi. 2. 
The ſame perſon managed the plough, and drove the 
cattle, with a ftick, ſharpened at the end, called Sri- 


' MULUS, (vrrpos), a gead. They were uſually yoked by 


the neck, ſometimes by the horns, Plz. viii. 45. The 
common length of a furrow, made without turning, 
was 120 feet; hence called Acrus, which ſquarcd, 
and doubled in length, made a JUGERUM, Yin xviii. 
3-3 uſed likewiſe as a meaſure among the Hebrews, 


I Sam. xiv. 14. 


The oxen were allowed to reſt alittle at each turning, 


Col. ii. 27. N * 

When in ploughing, the ground was raiſed in 
the form of à ridge, it was called PORCA, (i. 
e. inter duos ſulcos terra elata, vel eminens, Id. 29. ; 
Feſt. in Iuroxciros), or Lira, Col. ii. 3. But 
Feſtus makes roxcx to be alſo the furrows on each 
fide of the ridge for carrying off the water: Hence 
Lid ARE, to cover the ſeed when ſown with the plough, 
by fixing boards to the ploughſhare, Plin. xviii. 20.3 
Parr. i. 29.; when thoſe {ide furrows were made, Col. 
ii. 4. Theſe ridges are alſo called Sur ; for ſulcus de- 
notes not only the trench made by the plough, but the 
earth thrown up by it, Virg. G. i- 113. . 

The Romans indeed ſeem never to have ploughed 
in ridges, unleſs when they ſowed, They did not go 
round when they came to the end of a field, as our 
ploughmen do, but returned in the ſame tract. They 
were at great pains to make ſtraight furrows, and of 

ual breadth. The ploughman who went crooked, 
| was 
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was ſaid DELIx ARE, (i. e. de /ira decedere; hence à recho 
et aquo, et a communi ſenſu recedere, to dote, to have the 
intelle& impaired by age or paſſion, Horat. ep. i. 2. 14. 3 
Cic. Orat. ii. 18.) ; and PkR=variICaAR1, to jprevaricate 
whence this word was transferred to expreſs a crime in 
judicial proceedings, Plin. xviii. 19. See p. 277. 


To break and divide the ſoil, the furrows were made 


ſo narrow, that it could not be known where the Lens 
had gone, 146. This was occaſioned by the particular 
form of the' Roman plough, which when held up- 
right, only ſtirred the ground, without turning it to a 
ſide. | 

The places where the ground was left unmoved, 
( crudum et immotum), were called SCAMNA, baulks, 
Ib. & Col. ii. 2. ; ; 

The Romans commonly cultivated their ground and 
left it fallow alternately, ( alternis, ſc. annis), FVirg.'G. 
i. 71. as is {till done in Switzerland, and ſome provinces 
of France. | " | 

They are ſuppoſed to have been led to this from an 
opinion, that the earth was in ſome meaſure exhauſted 
by carrying a crop, and needed a year's reſt to enahle it 


to produce another; or from the culture of olive-trees, 


which were ſometimes planted in corn- fields, and bore 
fruit only once in two years, Col. v. 9. Varr. i. 55. 
Plin. xv. 3. 

A field fown every year, was called RESTIBILIS; 
after a year's reſt or longer, NOVALIS, fem. vel no- 
vale, or VeRvacTum. When a field, after being long 
uncultivated, (rudus vel crudus), was ploughed for the 
{ir{t time, it was ſaid PrRoscinD1; the ſecond time, ite- 
rari, vel OFFRING1, becauſe then the clods were broken 
by. plorghing acroſs, and harrowing, Feftus. ; Plin. 
xviii 20.; the third time, tertiari, Lirarn, vel in l- 
ram redigi, becauſe then the feed was ſown, Varr. 
i. 29. But four or five ploughings were given to 


tiff land, ſometimes nine, Virg. G. i. 47. Plin. xviii. 
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To expreſs this, they ſaid, rertio, guarto, guinto ſul- 
eo ſerere, for ter, quater, quinquies arare. One day's 
ploughing, or one yoking, was called Una oPERa ; ten, 
decem operæ. 

Fallow-ground was uſually ploughed in ſpring and 
autumn; dry and rich land, in winter; wet and ſtiff- 
ground, chiefly in ſummer: Hence that is called the beſt 
land, (optima ſeges), Bis aux $OLEM, BIS FRIGORA 
SENSIT, i. e. bis per æſtatem, bis per hiemen arata, Plin. 
xviii. 20.3 Virg G. i. 48. Thus alſo ſeges is uſed for 
ager or terra, Id. iv. 129.; Cic. Taſc. ii. 5. Locus ubi 
prima paretur arboribus SEGES, i. e. ſeminarium, a nur» 
ſery, Virg. G. ii. 266. but commonly for ſata, growing 
corn, or the like, a crop; as ſeges lini, G. i. 77. or me- 
taphorially for a multitude of things of the ſame kind; 
thus, Seges virorum, Ovid. Met. iii. 110. irg. G. ii. 
142. Seges telorum, An. iii. 46.; Seger gloriæ, a field, 
Cic. Mil. 13. ; 

The depth of the furrow in the firſt ploughing, (cum 


fulcus altius imprimeretur), was uſually three fourths of 


a foot, or nine inches, { ſulcus DopDRANTALI1S), Pin. 
xviii. 19. Pliny calls ploughing four fingers, or three 
inches deep, SCARIFICATIO, 16. 17. ; tenui ſuſpendere ſul- 
co, Virg. G. 1. 68. | 

The ſeed was ſown from a baſket, (SaTor1a, ſc. cor- 
bis, ſrimodia, containing three buſhels, Col. ii. 9.) It 
was ſcattered by the hand, Cic Sen. 15.; Plin. xviii. 
24. ; and that it might be done equally, the hand al- 
ways moved with the ſtep, as with us, 7b. 

The Romans either ſowed above furrow, (in lira), 
or under furrow, {ſub ſulco), commonly in the latter 
way. The ſeed was ſown on a plain ſurface, and then 
plowed, ſo that it roſe in rows, and admitted the ope- 
ration of hoeing. It was ſometimes covered with rakes 
and harrows, (raftris, vel crate dentata), Plin. xviii. 20. 

The principal ſeed-time (tempus fativum, ſationis, v. 
ſeminationis, vel ſementem faciendi), eſpecially for wheat 
and barley, was from the antumnal æquinox, to the 
winter ſolſtice, Virg. G. i. 2c8,; and in ſpring as 

| ſoon 
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; ſoon as the weather would permit, Col. it. 8.3 Farr. i. 

| he Romans were very attentive not only to the pro- 

per ſeaſons for ſowing, but alſo to the choice of ſeed, 

| and to adapt the quantity and kind of ſeed to the na- 
ture of the ſoil, Varr. i. 44. Verg. C. i. 193. 

When the growing corns, (ſegetet, vel ſata, -orum), 


| were too luxuriant, they were paſtured upon, (depaſce- 
bantur }, Virg. G. i. 193. 

To deſtroy the weeds, two methods were uſed ; SAR- 
ö CULATIO vel /arritio, hoeing; and RUNCATIO, 


weeding, pulling the weeds with the hand, or cutting 
them with a hook. Sometimes the growing corns were 
watered, / rigabantur), Virg. G. 1c6. | 
* In ſome countries, lands are ſaid to have been of ſur- 
| _. priſing fertility, yielding an hundred-fold, (ex uno cen- 
zum), ſometimes more; as in Paleſtine, Cen. xxvi. 12. ; 
in Syria and Africa, Yarr. i. 44+; in Hiſpania Betica, 
7 and Egypt, the Leontine plains of Sicily, around Ba- 
F bylon, &c. Plin. xviii. 10. & 17. But in Italy in ge- 
8 neral, only ten after one, (ager cum decimo efficiebat ef- 
ferebat, v. ſundebat; decimo cum fenore reddebat), Varr. 
ö i. 44.; as in Sicily, Cic. Ferr. ii i. 47. ſometimes not 
above four, ¶ ſrumenta cum quarto reſpondebant ), Col. 
Lil. 3. | 
The grain chiefly cultivated by the Romans, was 
wheat, of different kinds, and called by different names, 
TRITICUM, /ligo, robus ; alſo FAR, or ador, far a- 
doreum, vel ſemen adoreum, or ſimply adoreum ; whence 
L ADOREA, warlike praiſe or glory, becauſe a certain 
r quantity of corn, (adr), uſed to be given as a reward 
1 to the ſoldiers aſter a victory, Horat. od. iv. 3. 41.3 
8 
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Plin. xviii. 3- No kind of wheat among us exactly an- 
ſwers the deſcription of the Roman far. What reſem- 


. bles it moſt, is what we call elt. 

A FAR is put for all kinds of corn; whence Farina, 
t meal; farina filignea, vel triticea, ſimila, vel fimilago, 
0 fog hliginis, pollen tritici, flour. Cum fueris naſiræ paulo 
8 ante farinæ, i. e. generis vel gregit, Perſ. v. 115. 

n | dS Barley, 
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Barley, HORDEUM, vel ordeun, was not fo much 


cultivated by the Romans, as wheat. It was the food 
of horſes, Col. vi. 30. ſometimes uſed for bread, { pani; 
kordeaceus\, Plin. xviii. 11. given to ſoldiers, by way of 
puniſhment, inſtead of wheat, Liv. xxvu. 13. In France 
and Spain, eſpecially before the introduction of vine- 
yards, it was converted into ale, as among us, called 
ccella, or ceria in Spain, and cerviſia in France, Plin. 
xiv 22. ; the froth or foam of which, { /puma\,,was uſed 
for barm or yealt in baking, /pro fermento}, to make the 
bread lighter, xviii. 7. ; and by women for improving 
their ſkin, (ad cutem nutriendam), Id xxii. 25. 

Oats, AVENA, were cultivated chiefly. as food for 
horſes ; ſometimes alſo made into bread, / panis ave- 
naceus) * Avena is put for a depenerate grain, (vitium 
frumenti, cum hordeum in eam degenerat), Plin. xviii. 17: ; 
Cic. Fin. v. zol; or for oats, which grow wild, / /teriles 
avent, i. e. quæ nm ſeruntur), Serv. in Virg. Ec. v. 
37-3 G. i. 153. 226. . 

As the ruſtics uſed to play on an oaten ſtalk ; hence 
avena is put for a pipe, (tibia, vel ftwa), Virg. ecl. i. 
2. ili. 27-3 Martial. viii. 2. So calamus, ſtipula, arundo, 
ebur, &c. 

Flax or lint (LINUM), was uſed chiefly for ſails 
and cordage for ſhips ; likewiſe for wearing apparel, 
particularly by the nations of Gaul, and thoſe beyond 
the Rhine, Plin. xix. 1.; ſometimes made of ſurpriſing 
fineneſs, id. The rearing of flax was thought hurt- 
ful to land. Virgil joins it with oats and poppy, G. 
i. 77. | | 

Villows, (SALICES), were cultivated for binding 
the vines to the trees, that ſupported them ; for hedges, 
Virg. G. ii. 436. aud for making baſkets. They grew 
chiefly in moiſt ground; hence udum ſalictum, Horat. Ou. 
ii. 5, 8.; Liv. xxv. 17. ; Cate 9. So the oſier, ſiler ; 
and broom, geni/ta, Virg. G. ii. 11. 

Various kinds of pulſe (/egumina) were cultivated 
by the Romans; FABA, the bean; piſum, peaſe; /u- 
fiuum, lupine, faſelus, phafclus, v. phaſeclus, the kid- 


ney- 
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ney-bean ; ent, lentil, cicer v. cicercula, vicia vel ervum, 1 
1 vetches, or tares; /e/4&mum, vel a, &c. Theſe ſerved | 
„ chiefly for food to cattle; ſome of them alſo, for food fe 
F to ſlaves and others, eſpecially in times of ſcarcity ; * 


a 
Pc ITC 


when not only the ſeed, but alſo the huſks or pods, (i- 


& liquæ), were eaten, Horat. ep. ii. 1. 123. 3 Perf. iii. 35. 1 
1 The turnip, (rapum, v. -a, vel rapus), was cultivated 18 
. for the ſame purpoſe, Plin. xvin. 13. 1 
4 There were ſeveral things ſown, to be cut green for 
- fodder to the labouring cattle ; as, oczum, vel ocymun,. þ 


fenum Græcum, vicia, cicera, ervum, &c. particularly the 
8 herb medica; and cityſus for ſheep, Plin. xiii. 24. 
The Romans paid particular attention to meadows, 


— 
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a (PraTa, 94% ſemper parata), for railing hay and feed- 
f ing cattle, by cleaning and dunging them, ſowing va* 
F rious graſs-ſeeds, defending them from cattle, and ſome- 
. times watering them. FR 
Hay (Fzxum' was cut and piled up in cocks or 
v. : | 
{mall heaps of a conical figure, (in metas extructum), 
by then collected into large ſtacks, or placed under covert, 
f Col ii. 22. When the hay was carried off the field, 
* the mowers (Veniſècet, vel cæ) went over the meadows 
. again, (prata ſici iebaut, i. e. falcibus conſecabant, and. 
I; cut what they had at firit leſt. This graſs was called 
; ftcilimentum, and diftinguithed from enum. Late hay 
q was called Fæ Nun CARDUM, Plin. xviii. 28. 
The ancient Romans had various kinds of fences, 
5 ( ſeptay;; ſepes, vel ſepimenta), a wall, (maceria }, hedge, 
5 wooden fence, and ditch, for defending their marches, 
4 (limites, and corn-fields, Firg. G. i. 270; and for en- 
cloſing their gardens or orchards, but not their mea» 
S dows and paſture-grounds. Their cattle and ſheep ſeem 
- to have paſtured in the open fields, with perions to at- 


tend them. They had parks for deer and other wild 
beaſts, Col. ix. prafſe ; but the only encloſures mentioned 
for cattle, were folds for confining them ig the night- 
4 time, (ſepta, vel flabula bubilia, cvilia, caprilia, &c.) 
either in the open air, or under covering, Virg. En. 
YU. 512. 

5 AY 2 Corna 
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Corns were cut down ( metebantur) by a fickle, or hook, 
or by a ſcythe; or the ears [ ſpice) were ſtript off by an in- 
ſtrument, called BaTiLLUM, i. e. ſerrula ferrea, an iron- 
ſaw, Varr. i. 50. Falx verriculata reſtrata, vel dentata, mer- 
ga, vel pecten; and the ſtraw afterwards.cut, Col. ii. 21, 
To this Virgil is thought to allude, G. i. 317. and not 
to binding the corn in ſheaves, as ſome ſuppoſe; which 
the Romans ſeem not to have done, Col. ibid. In Gaul, 
the corn was cut down by a machine drawn by two hor- 
ſes, Plin. xviii. zo. ä 7 IS 

Some kinds ot pulſe, and alſo corn, were pulled up by 

the root, Col. ib. [ 
The Greeks bound their corn into ſhegves, Homer. 
II. xviii. 550. ; as the Hebrews, Gen. xxxvii. 7. who 
cut it down with fickles, taking the ſtalks in handful, 
{mergites), as we do, Ruth, ii. 15. : 

The corn, when cut, was carried to the threſning- 
floor, (area), or barn, (horreum), or to a coyered 
plare, adjoining to the threſhing-floor, called Nu- 
BILARIUM 3 if the ears were cut off from the ſtalks, 
they were thrown into baſkets, Varr. i. 1. When the 
corn was cut with part of the ſtraw, it-was carried 
in carts or wains, ( plauſtra), as with us, Firg. ii. 206. 

The AREA, or threſhing-floor, was placed near the 
houſe, Col. i. 6. on high ground, open on all fides to 
the wind, of a round figure, and raiſed in the middle, 
Varr. i. 2. 

It was ſometimes paved with flint-ſtones, Col. i. 6. 
but uſually laid with clay, conſolidated with great care, 
and imoothed with a huge roller, irg. G. i. 178. 

The grains of the corns were beaten out (excutiebantur, 
tundelautur, terebantur vel exterebantur } by the hoofs 
of cattle driven over it, or by the trampling of horſes, 
(equarum greſſibus\, Plin. xviii. 30.; Virg. G. iii. 132.; 
Col: ii. 21.; or by flails, (baculi, ſuſtes, vel pertice), I. 
bid. or by a machine, called TRAA, v. trahea, a dray 
or {ledge, a carriage without wheels; or TRIBULA, 
vel un, made of a board or beam, ſet with ſtones, 


Or 
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or pieces of iron, (tabula lapidibur, aut ferro aſpe- 
rata), with a great weight laid on it, and drawn 
by yoked cattle, (jumentis junctit), Ibid. et Varrs 
i. 52. * N | PLETE. 
Tribila, a threſhing-machine, has the firſt ſyl- 
lable long, from ige, tere, to threſh ; but tribilus, a 
kind of thiſtle, (or warlike machine, with three ſpikes 
or more, for throwing or fixing in the ground, called 
alſo murex, uſually Mural; murices, v. tribuli, caltrops, 
Plin. xix. 1. J. 6. ; Curt. iv. 13. Veget. iii. 24.) ; has 
fe ſhort, from pus, three; and fear, a fpike or pric 
kle. 

Theſe methods of beating out the corn, were uſed 


by the Greeks, Homer. Il. xx. 495-3 and Jews, 1/. 


XXVII. 27. . : 


Corn was winnoweds, (venti/abatur), or cleaned from 
the chaff, (acus -eris }, by a kind of ſhovel, (vallur, 


pala, vel ventilabrum), which threw the corn acroſs the 


wind, Varr. i. 5 2.; or by a fieve, (vannus vel cribrum), 
which ſeems: to have been uſed with or without wind, 
Col. ii. 21.; as among the Greeks, Hom. II. iii, 
588. ; and Jews, J xxx. 24-3 Amos ix. 9 3 Luke xxii. 

1. 

g The corn, when cleaned, { expurgatum), was laid up 
in granaries, (horrea vel granaria), variouſly conſtruc- 
ted, Plin. xviii. 30.; ſometimes in pits, (ia ſcrobibus),. 
where it was preſerved for many years; Varro ſays fif- 
ty, Id. & Varr. i. 57. 

The ſtraw was uſed for various purpoſes; for litter- 
ing cattle, ( pecori, ovibus bubuſque ſubNlernebatur, unde 
STRAMEN, v drum difttum), Larr. i. 1. 3.; for fodder, 
Plin. xviii. 30. and for covering houſes ; whence cvuL- 
MEN, the roof, from culmus, a ſtalk of corn, Id. 

The firaw cut with the ears, was properly called 
PaLEa; that left in the ground, and afterwards cut, 
STRAMEN, vel :/tramentum, vel ſtipula, the ſtubble, 
which was ſometimes burnt in the fields, to meli- 


orate the land, and deſtroy the weeds, /d. & Virg. G. 
i. 84. | 
As 
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As oxen were chiefly uſed for ploughing, ſo were 
the fleeces of ſheep for clothing ; hence theſe animals 
were reared by the Romans with the greateſt care. Virgil 

ives directions about the breeding of cattle, (gui cultus 
4 fit peceri); of oxen and horſes, (Ax MEN TA), G. 
iii. 49. 72.; of ſheep. and goats, (GREGES), v. 286.; 
alſo of dogs, 404.; and bees, iv. as a part of huſbandry, 

While individuals were reſtricted by law to a ſmall 
portion of land, and citizens themſelves cultivated. their 
own farms, there was abundance of proviſions, without 
the importation of grain, and the republic could al- 


ways command the ſervice of hardy and brave war- 


riors, when occaſion required. But in after ages, e- 
ſpecially under the Emperors, when landed property 
was in a manner engroſſed by a few, and their immenſe 
eſtates in a great meafure cultivated by flaves, Rome 
was forced to depend on the provinces, both for ſup- 


** of dap and of men to recruit her armies: 


ence Pliny aſeribes the ruin firſt of Italy, and then 
of the Provinces, to overgrown fortunes, and too ex- 
tenſive poſſeſſions, I atifurdia, fc. nimis ampla, perdidera 
Jtaliam e jam vero et provincias, xviii. 6. 


PROPAGATION- of TREES. 


The Romans propagated trees and ſhrubs much in 
the ſame way as we do. | 

Thoſe are properly called trees (arberes) which 
ſhoot up in one great ſtem, body or trunk, (in ps, trun- 
cus, caudex, vel ſtipes), and then at a good diſtance 
from the earth, ſpread into branches and leaves, (ram; 
et folia); ſhrubs, (FRUTICES, vel virgulta), which 
divide into branches, (ram, v. ui,, and twigs or 


ſprigs, (virge, v. ul), as ſoon as they riſe from the 


root. 
Theſe 


* 
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Thoſe ſhrubs which approach near to the nature of 
herbs, are called by Pliay /@ffrutices. | 

Virgil enumerates the various ways of propagating 
trees and ſhrubs, {/plve fruliceſgue), both natural and 


@ OO 


; pw 4 


. 7 


artificial, G. ii. 9. Ke. 7 | 
I. Some were thought to be produced ſpontaneouſly ; 
as the ofier, (ler; the broom, { geni/ta) ; the poplar 
and willow, { falix). But the notion of ſpontaneous 
propagation is now univerſally: exploded. Some by 
| fortwitous feeds 3" as, the cheſnut, the eſculus, and oak: 
Some from the roots of other trees; as the cherry, 
(Crrasvs, firſt brought into Italy by Lucullus from 
Ceraſus, a city in Pontus, A. U. 680. ; and 120 years 
aſter that, introduced into Britain, Plin. xv. 25. /. 
20.) ; the elm and laurel, (laurus, which ſome take to 
be the bay-tree.) 
II. The artificial methods of propagating trees, were, 
— 1. By ſuckers, (STOLONEs, unde cognomen, STOLO, 
Plin. xvii. 1.3 Varr. i. 2.) or twigs pulled from the 
roots of trees, and planted in furrows or trenches, Hal- 
7 ci v. fo.) | | ; 
| — 2. by ſets, i. e. fixing in the ground branches, 
(rami, v. tale e); ſharpened (acuminati) like Rakes, (a- 
cuto robore valli vel pali, cut into a point; ſudes quadrif- 
die, lit at the bottom in four), Virg G. ii. 25. ; Plin. 
xvii. 17. or pieces of the eleft- wood, (caudices ſez), 
Id. or by planting the trunks with the roots, flirpes), 
Id. When plants were ſet by the root, (cum radice ſe- 
rebantur), they were called VivikapDices, quickſets, 
Lic. Sen. Iz. | 5 
— z. By layers, (propagines), 1. e. bending a branch, 
and fixing it in the earth, without disjoining it from 
the mother- tree, whence new ſhoots ſpring, (viva ſuf 
plantaria terra), v. 27. This method was taught by na- 
ture from the bramble, (ex rubs), Plin. xvii. 13. / 21. 
It was chiefly uſed in vines and myrtles, v. 63.; the 
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- former of which, however, were more frequently pro- | 
pagated, 

— 4. By flips or cuttings, ſmall ſhoots cut from a 
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tree, and planted in the ground, {/urcul/, et Mair Eon, 
i. e. ſurculi utringue capitulati, with knops or nobs, 
i. e. protuberances on each fide, like a ſmall hammer, 
Plin. xvii. 21 | | 

—5. By grafting, or ingrafting, (INSIFTIO);1. e. inſert- 
ing a cion, a ſhoot or ſprout, a ſmall branch or graff, (zra- 
dux, v. ſurculut), of one tree into the ſtock or branch 
of another. There were ſeveral ways of engrafting ; of 
which Virgil deſcribes only one; namely, what is cal- 
led eleſt-grafting, which was performed by cleaving the 
head of a ftock, and putting a cion from another tree in 
the cleft, / feraces 5 any immittuntur, v. 78. Alterius 
ramos vertere in alterius. 31.) | 

It is a received opimon in this country, that no 
graft will ſucceed, unleſs it be upon a ſtock, which 
bears fruit of the fame kind. But Virgil and Colu- 
mella ſay, that any cion may be grafted on any ſtock, 
Omnis ſurculut omni arbori inſeri 7 Col. v. 11. as ap- 
ples on a pear - ſtock, and cornels or Cornelian cherries 
on a prune or plumb ſtock, Virg. G. ii. 33.; apples on 
a plane-tree, pears on a wild aſh, &c. v. 70. 

Similar to ingrafting, is what goes by the name of in- 
oculation, or budding, (oculos imponere, inoculare, v. 
atio.) The parts of a plant whence it budded, { unde 
germinaret), were called OCULI, eyes, Plin. 21. J. 

5.; and when theſe were cut off, it was ſaid occecari, 
to be blinded, Id. xvii. 22. 

Inoculation was performed by making a lit in the 
bark of one tree, and inſerting the bud (gemma, vel 
germen) of another. tree, which united with it, v. 73+ 3 
called alſo EmeLasTRrAT1oO, Col. v. 11. But Pliny ſeems 
to diſtinguiſh them, xvii. 16. /. 26, The part of the 
bark taken out, (pars exempta ; anguſius in ipſo nodo fi- 
nut), was called SCUTULA v. 1ESSELL4A, the name given 
alſo to any one of the ſmall diviſions in a checquered ta- 
ble or pavement, Id. 

Foreſt trees, (arbores ſilveſtres), were propagated chief- 
ly by feeds. Olives by truncheons, (frunci, caudices 
Jedi, vel lignum ficcum), i. e. by cutting or ſawing 57 

| trunk 
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trunk or thick branches into pieces of à foot, or a 
foot and a half in length, and planting them; whence 
a root, and ſoon after a tree, was formed, v. 30. & 63. 

Thoſe trees which were reared only for cutting, 
were called Ak BORESS cxDuz, or which being cut, 
ſprout up again, ( ſucciſe repuilu/ant}, from the ſtem 
or root, Plin. xii. 19. | oy 

The greateſt attention was paid to the cultivation 
of vines. They were planted in ground well trenched 
and cleaned, (in paſtinato, ſc. agro), in furrows, or in 
ditches, Plin. xvii. 22. diſpoſed in rows, either in the 
form of a ſquare, or of a quincunx, Virg. C. ii 277. 
The outermoſt rows were called AxTEs, Id. 417. & 
Feſtus. | | 

When a vineyard was dug up, (refodiebatur), to be 
planted anew, it was properly ſaid repaſtinari, from an 
iron inſtrument with two forks, called paſtinum, Col. 
iii. 18. which word is put alſo for a field ready for 
planting, (ager paſtinatus.) An old vineyard thus pre- 
pared was called VINETUM RESTIBILE, Id. 

The vines were ſupported by reeds, (arundines), or 
round ftakes, (PAL; whence vites palare, i. e. fulcire 
vel pedare), or by pieces of cleft-oak or olive, not round- 
cd, (ridice), Plin. xvii. 22. which ſerved as props, (ad- 
minicula, v. pedamenta) ; round which the tendrils 
(claviculæ, v. caprecli, i. e. colliculi v. cauliculi vitei in- 
torti, ut cincinni, Varr. 1. 31.) twined. Two reeds or 
ſtakes ſupported each vine, with a ſtick, (pertica), or 
reed acroſs, called JuGum or CANTHERIUM, Col. iv. 
12.3; and the tying of the vines to it, CayrrTum conJu- 
GATIO, et RELIGATIO, Cic. Sen. 15. 

Sometimes a vine had but a ſingle pole or prop to 
ſupport it, without a jugum or croſs-pole ; ſometimes 
four poles, with a /ugum to each; hence called vitis 
CoMPLUVIATA, (a cavis adium compluviis), Plin. xvii. 
21.3; if but one jugum, vyiJuGa, 22. Concerning the 
faſtening of vines to certain trees, See p. 438. The 
arches formed by the branches joined together, (cum 
palm tes ſarmento inter ſe junguntur funium modo), were 


called 
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called Fux ETA, Pin. xvii. 22. and branches of elms 
2 to ſuſt ain the vines, TABULATA, een Op 
G, 11. 301. 

When the branches, (palmites v. pampini), were too 
luxuriant. the ſuperfluous ſhoots or twigs, (Jarmenta), 
were lopt off with the pruning- knife, ( ferro amputata), 
Cic. Sen. 15.: Hence Virxs compeſcere, vel caſtigare'; 
COmMas Alrimgerai. ' brachia-tondere, ' Virg. G. ii. 368. Pam- 
pinare for pampinos. decerpere,. to lop off the ſmall 
branches, Plin. xviii. 27. 

The higheſt ſhoots were called. FLacELba, Virg. G. 
ii. 299. ; the branches on which the fruit grew, Par- 
MZ ; the ligneous, or woody part of a vine, Marz- 
RIA; a branch ſpringing from, the ſtock, Pameina- 
R1UM:; from another branch, Favervantvn ; the mark 
of a hack or chop, Cicaraix; whence. icatricoſcor, 
Plin. xvii. 22.; Col. v. 6. 


The vines ſupported by croſs-ſtakes in dreſſing. were 


utlually cut in the form of the letter X, which was cal - 


led DecvssaTio, Colum. iv. 1). 

The fruit of the vine was called UVA, a grape; 
put for a vine, Virg. G. ii. 60. 3 for wine, Horat. Od. 
1. 20. 19.3; for a vine-branch, ( pampinus), Ovid. Met. 
iii. 666. ; for a ſwarm ae of bees, irg. G. iv. 
558. properly not a ſingle berry, (acinus, v. um), 
Suet. Aug 76.; but a cluſter, (RACEMUs, i. e acino- 
rum congeries, cum pediculit), Col. xi. 2. 

The ſtone of the grape was called ViIxAckus, v. | 
um, or acinut vinaceus, Cic. Sen. 15. Any cluſter of 
flowers or berries, (raceprus in orbem circumactus), par- 
ticularly of 1 Ivy, (hedera), was called CORYMBUS, 
Plin. xvi. 34.; Virg. Ecl iii. 39.3 Ovid. Met. iii. 665. ; 
crocei corymbi, i. e. flores, Col. x. 301. 

The ſeaſon when the grapes were gathered; was 
called VixDEm14a, the vintage, (a vino demendo, i. e. 
uvis legendis) ; whence vindemiator, a gatherer of grapes, 
Horat. Sat. i. 7. zo. 

Vineyards, (VINE E, vel vineta), as fields, were di- 
vided by croſs paths, called LIMITES ; (hence /imi- 


tare, 
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tare, to divide or ſeparate, and limes, à boundary): 
The breadth of them was determined by law; See lex 
Mami A path or road from eaſt to weſt, was cal · 
led DECIMANUS, ſc. limes, (a menſura denùm ac. 
tuum) ; from ſouth to north, CARDO, (a cardine nun- 
di, i. e. the north pole ; thus, mount Taurus is called 
Carpo, Live xxxvii. 34.) or ſemita, whence. Jemitare, 
to divide by paths in this direction, becauſe they were 
uſually narrower than the other paths. The ſpaces, 
(ares), included betwixt two ſemitæ, were called Pa- 
GINZ, comprehending each the breadth of five pali, or 
capita vitium, diſtinct vines, Plin. xvii. 22.: Hence a- 
gri Cour AacixAN TES, contiguous grounds. 

Vines were planted / ſerebantur) at different diſtances, 
according to the nature of the ſoil, uſually at the diſ- 
tance of five feet; ſometimes of eight; of twenty feet 
by the Umbri and Mari, who ploughed and ſowed corn 
betwixt the vines, which places they called PoxcuLETA. 
Vines which were tranſplanted, { tranlatz), bore fruit 


two years ſooner than thoſe that were not, {/ate), Id. 


The Limites Decumaxi were called pRORS1, i. e. 
porro verſi, ftraight 3 and the CAxbixts franſvenſi, 
crols, Feſtus. From the decumani being the chief paths 
in a field; hence DEcumanvus for magnus; thus, Ova 
vel poma decumana, Feſt. Acipenſer decumanus, large, 
Cic. Fin. ii. 8. 80 Fludtus decimanut, vel dectmus, the 
greateſt, Ovid. Triſt. i. 2. 49. 3 Met. xi. 5 30; Sil. xiv. 
122.; Lucan. v. 672.; Senec. Agamm. $02.3 as remupusy 
tertius fludtus, among the Greeks. LimirTzs is alſo put 
for the ſtreets of a city, Liv. xxx1. 4. 

Pliny directs the /imites decumani in vineyards to be, 
made eighteen feet broad; and the cardines, or — 
limites, ten feet broad, Plin. xvii. 22. ſ. 35. B 

Vines were planted thick in fertile ground, / pingui 
campo), and thinner on hills, but always in exact order, 
( ad unguem), Virg. G. ii. 27. 15 n 

The Romans, in tranſplanting trees, marked on the 
bark the way each ſtood, that it might point to the 
ſame quarter of the heaven in the place where it was ſet, 
Virg. G. ii. 269. 
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In the different operations of huſbandry, they paid 
the ſame attention to the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, 
as ſailors, 1d, G. i. 204+; alſo to the winds, 1d. 51. iii. 

273 14 1 b | N 
The names of the chief winds were, Agulo, or Bo- 
rear, the north- wind; Zephzrus, vel Favonius, the weft 
wind Auſter v. Notus, the ſouth-wind ; Eurut, the eaſt - 
wind; Corur, Caurus, v. Fapix, the north-weſt; Afrj- 
cus, the ſouth-weſt ; Volturnut, the ſouth-eaſt, &c. 
But Pliny denominates and places ſome of theſe differ- 
ently, ii. 47. Xviii. 33. 1 4 8981 
3 TH j 


CARRIAGES of the Ramat. 


The carriages, (VEnicvLa, vedtabula, v. -acula), of 
the ancients, were of various kinds; which are ſaid to 
have been invented by different perſons; by Bacchus 
and Ceres, Tibul. ii. 1.; Minerva, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 24.3 
Erichthonius, Yirg. G. iii. 113. The Phrygians, Pin. 
vii. 56. &c. | 

Beaſts of burden were moſt anciently uſed, (animalia vel 
zumenta, DOSSUARIA, vel dorſualia, from poxs uu, i. 
e. tota poſterior pars corporis, quod ea devexa fit deorſum, Feſ- 
tut.) A dorſer, dorſel, or doſſer, a pannel, or pack-ſaddle, 
(clitella vel ſiratum), was laid on them to enable them 
to bear their burden more eaſily, uſed chiefly on aſſes 
and mules ; hence called CLITELTARII, humorouſly ap- 
plied to porters, { geruli vel bajuli), Plaut. Met. iii. 2. 
94. but not on oxen ; hence CLITELLZ& BOVI SUNT 1M- 
POSITE, When a taſk is impoſed on one, which he is 
unfit for, Cic. Att, v. 15. Bos CLITELLAS, 1c. portat, 
Duinditl. V. II. 


This 
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This covering was by later writers called SA GMA; 
pur alſo for ſella, or ephippium, a ſaddle for riding on? 

ence jumenta SAGMARIA, vel ſarcinaria, et SELLARIA, 
Peget. ii. 10.3 Lamprid. Heliog. 4. 3 ſometimes with a 
3 below, (Ciro, vel centunculus, a ſaddle- 
cloth. | | E EET 

A pack horſe was called Cazaiius, or CAanTHE» 
RIUS, v. um, ic. jumentum, (quaſi carenterius, i. e. e- 
guus caſtratus, a gelding; gui hoc diſtat ab equo, quod ma- 


Jalis a verre, a barrow, or hog. from a boar, caput & 


gallo, vervex ab ariete, Varro), Cic. Fam. ix. 18. 
Hence minim ſos cantherium in foſſa, be not a pack- 
horſe in the ditch, Liv. xxiii. 47. Some make canthe- 
rius the ſame with clitellarius, an aſs or mule, and 
read; Mixtur, ſc. defcendam in viam; SCis, CANTHE= 
RIUM IN FOS$4A, ſe. equus habebat abvium, i. e. you know 
the fable of the horſe meeting an aſs in a narrow ways 
and being trodden down by him, Scheffer. de re vehic. 
Others ſuppoſe an alluſion to be here made to the prop 
of a vine, Gronovius in loc. FS 23 
He who drove a beaſt of burden, was called AGA- 
SO, and more rarely AcriTaroR, Virg. G. i. 273. A 
leathern-bag, {/acculus ſcorteus), or wallet, in which one 
who rode ſuch a beaſt carried his neceſſaries, was called 
HirryoPER&, Senec. ep. 87.3 ManTiICA, Horat. Sat. i. 
6. 106. ; PRRA, vel aveRTa, a cloak · bag or portman» 
teau, Scholiaft. ib.; or Burda, Feſtus 
An inftrument put on the back of a flave, or any o- 
ther perſon, to help him to-carry his burden, was called 
AxumnuLa, (from dips, tollo),. FuRCA vel FURCILLA, © 
Feſtus. ; Plaut. Cafin. ii. 8. 2.3 and becauſe Marius, to 
diminiſh the number of waggons, which were an incum- 
brance . to the army, appointed that the ſoldiers ſhould 
carry their baggage, (/arcinz, vaſa et cibaria), tied up 
in bundles upon furc#, or forks ;. both the ſoldiers and 
theſe ſurcæ, were called MULI MARIANI, Feſt. in 
FErumnula, & Frontin. iv. 1. .; Plutarch. in Mar. 
EXPELLERF, EJICERE, vel EXTRUDERE FURCA, vel fun- 
223 ciila, 
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cilla, to drive away by force, Horat. ep. i. 10. 24.3 Cic. 
Att. xvi. 2. 6 2 74 
Any thing carried, not on the back, but on the 
ſhoulders, or in the hands of men, was called FER. 
CULUM; as the diſhes at an entertainment, Suet. Aug. 
74-; the ſpoils at a triumph, 7d. Cæſ. 379. ; the images 


of the gods at ſacred games, 1d. 76.; the corpſe and o- 


ther things carried at a funeral, Id. Cal. 16. 

When perſons were carried in a chair or ſedan, on 
which they ſat, it was called SELLA geſtatoria, por- 
tatoria, v. fertoria, Suet: Ner. 26.; or CATHEDRA,' Ju- 
wenal. i. 64. vi. 90.; in a couch or litter, on which 
they lay extended, LECTICA, vel cuniLEe, Suet. Dom. 
2. ; Ovid. A. A. i. 487. uſed both in the city and on 
journies, Tacit. hiſt. i. 35. 3 Ann. xiv. 4.; Plin. ep. iii. 
5. ; Suet. Oth. 6. Ner. 26.; Vit. 16.; ſometimes open, 
and ſometimes covered, Cic. Phil. ii. 41.3 Att. x. 12. 


with curtains of ſkin or cloth, Martial. xi. 99. 11. 


called PLacuiz, Suet. Tit. 10. which were occaſionally 
drawn aſide, Senec. Suar. 7. ; ſometimes with a window 
of glaſs, or tranſparent ſtone, Juv. iii. 242. iv. 20. fo 
that they might either read or write, or ſteep iu them, 
Juv. iii. 249. 
The ſellæ and lecticæ of women were of a different con- 
ſtructiom from thoſe of men; hence ſella vel lectica mu- 
fiebris, Otb. 6.; the cathedra is ſuppoſed to have been 
peculiar to women, Fuv. vi. 91.; Mart. xii. 38. The 
ella uſually contained but one; the /eica, one or more, 
Tacit. hit. iii. 67. 3 Suet. Ner. g.; Cic. Q. fr. ii. 9. The 
ſella had only a ſmall pillow, cervical), to recline the 
head on, Juv. vi. 352. The /e4ica had a mattreſs, Se- 
nec. ad Marc. 16. ſtuffed with feathers; hence penfiles 
plume, Fuv. 1. 159.; ſometimes with roſes, pulvinus ro- 
Ja ſarctus), Cic. Verr. v, II. probably with ropes be- 
low, Mart. ii. 57. 6. ; Gell. x. 3. i 
The ſellæ and /effice were carried by ſlaves, called 
LECTICARII, calones geruli, v. bajuli, Senec. ep. Ixxx. 
110. ; dreſt commonly in a dark or red penula, Id. ben. 
| | iii. 
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ni. 28, ; tall, (/ongi v. proceri), and handſome, from dif» 
ferent countries, Juv iii. 249. viii. 132. ix. 142. They 
were ſupported on poles, ( ASSERES, vel amites), Id. 
& Mart. ix. 23. 9. not fixt, but removeable, (exempti- 
les), Suets Cal. 58.3 placed on the ſhoulders: or necks 
of the ſlaves, Plin. pan. xxii. 24. 3 hence they were ſaid 
aliguem $UCCOLLARE,, Suet. Cl. 10.; and thoſe carried 
by them, ſuccol ari, Id. Oth. 6. who were thus greatly 
raiſed above perfons on foot, particularly ſuch as were 
carried in the ela or cathedra, lu. | 
The fella was commonly carried by two, Jus. 
ix. 142+; and the /Gica, by four ;. ſometimes: by fix,. 
hence called hexaphiros,, Mart. ii. 81.z and by eight, 
OCTOPHOROS, v. -um, Id. vi. 59. ix. 3. See p. 462. 
When the Lecthica was ſet down, it had. four feet to 
ſapport it, uſually of wood, Catull. 22. ſometimes of 
filver or gold, Athen..v. 10. The kings. of India had 
Lecticæ of ſolid gold, Curt. vũi. . | 
The uſe of Le&ice is thought to have been intro- 
duced at Rome from the nations of the Eaſt to- 
wards the end of the republic. But. we find them men» 
tioned long before on journey, and in the army, Liv. 
xxiv. 42.3 Gell. x. 3 5 | 
They do not ſeem to have been. uſed in the city in 
the time of Plautus or of Terence; but they were ſo 
frequent under Cæſar, that he prohibited the uſe of 
them, unleſs to perſons of a certain rank. and age,. 
and on certain, days, Suet. Cæſ. 43-3. Cl. 28. Thoſe 
who had not ſedans of their own, got them to hire, 
Fuvenal. vi. 352. ix. 142. Hence. we read in. later 
times of Cox rORA et CasTRA Lecti:ariorum, who ſeem 
to have conſiſted not only of ſlaves, but of plebeians of 
the loweſt rank, particularly freed-men, Mart. iii. 46. 
SELLE& erant ad exoner andum ventrem aptæ, et PRIVATE,. . 
vel FamiLIariC®, Varr. R. R. i. 14. ef PuBLicz, Mar- 
tial. xii. 78. 1 | 
A kind of cloſe litter carried { ge/lata v. deportata) 
by two mules, (Mort, ex equa et ane; Hinni, v. 
BUuzDONES, ex equo et aſina), or little horſes ; Manx1,. 
| Z. 2.3, ; equs: 
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equi minuti, vel pumilii, ſ. -iones, dwarfs), was called 
BASTARNA, mentioned only by later writers. 

A carriage without wheels, drawn by any animals, 
was called TRA HA, v. -ea, v. · ga, a ſledge; uſed in 
ruſtic work, in beating out the corn, See p. 534 (cal- 
led by Varro Pænicum plaſtellum, becauſe uſed. for that 
purpoſe by the Carthaginians), and among northern 
nations in travelling on the ice and ſnow. | 
- Carriages with one wheel were called UnazoTa, Hy- 
gin. ii. A vehicle of this kind drawn by the hands of 
ſlaves, CnirRamaxium, Petron. 28.; or Arcuma, Feſ- 
fur. © A vehicle with two wheels, BizxoTum ; with 
four, quatrirodium, (Terpaxmacc axnm, v. TerpaTpoxos, quatuor 
rotarum currus, Homer. Il. ©.) 

Two horſes yoked to a carriage were called BIG, 
Bijuùgi, v. bijages ; three, trige ; and four, quadrige, qua» 
drijugi, v. ge:; frequently put for the chariot itſelf, bi- 
Juge curriculum, Suet. Cal. 19. ; quadrijugus currus, Virg. 
G. iii. 18. 3 but Curriculum is oftener put for curſus, 
the race, Cic. Rabir. 10. 3 Marcell. 2. Horat. od. i. 1. 
We alſo read of a chariot drawn by fix horſes, joined 
together a-breaſt, ( ſej#iger, v. · gi, Plin. xxxiv. 5.) ; for 
fo the Romans always yoked their horſes in their race- 
chariots; Nero once drove a chariot at the Olympic 


games, drawn by ten horſes, {aurigavit decemjugem, ſc. 


eurrum), Suet. N. 24. See allo Aug. 94. 

Thoſe who drove chariots in the circus at Rome, 
with whatever number of horſes, were called QUA- 
DRIGARII, Suet. Ner. 16. ; from the quadrigæ being 
moſt frequently uſed; hence FacTiones QUADRIGARI- 
oon, Feſtus. | 

Thoſe who rode two horſes joined together, leaping 
quickly from the one to the other, were called DE- 


SULTORES ; hence d:ſultor, v. deſerter amoris, in- 


conſtant, Ovid. Am. i. 3. 15.3 and the horſes themſelves 


DEesvLTOR11, Liv. xliv. 9. ; Suet. Caf. 39.; ſometimes 

ſucceſsfully uſed in war, Liv. xxiii. 29. 
The vehicles uſed in races were called CURRUS, or 
curricula, chariots, a currendo, from their velocity; ha- 
| ving 
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ving only two wheels, by whatever number of horſes 
they were drawn: So thoſe uſed in war by different 
nations; of which ſome were armed with ſcythes, (cur- 
rus falcati, falcate -quadrige ), in different. forms, Liv. 
xxxvii. 41. & 42. Curt. iv. 9. Alſo thoſe uſed by the 
Roman magiſtrates, the conſuls, prætors, cenſors, and 
chief Adiles, whence they were called MacG1sTRATUS/CU- 
RULES, Gell. iii. 18.; and the ſeat on which theſe magi- 
ſtrates ſat: in the ſenate-houſe, the ro/ira, or tribunal of 
juſtice, SELLA CURULIS, becauſe they carried it 
with them in their chariots, Id. & dor. xx. 11. | 
It was a ſtool or ſeat, without a back, anaclinterium, 
v. tabulatum a tergo 4 go in quod reclinari poſſet, with 
four crooked feet, fixed to the extremities of two. croſs 
pieces of wood, joined by a common axis, ſamewhat in 
the form of the letter X, / decuſatim), and covered 
with leather ; ſo that it might be occaſionally folded 
together for the convenience ef carriage, and fet down 
where-ever the magiſtrate choſe to uſe. it, Plutarch. in 
Mar.; Suet. Aug. 43+ ; Gell. vi. g. adorned with i- 
vory.z hence called Cx ur EBUR, Horat. ep. i. 6. 53+ 3 
and AL rA, Sil. viii. 488. becauſe frequently placed on 
2 tribunal, or becauſe it was the emblem of: dignity ; 
Re614, becauſe firſt uſed by the kings, Liv. i. 20.; Virg. 
En. xi. 334» : borrowed from the 'Tuſcans, Flor. i. 5. 
A carriage in which matrons were carried to games 
and ſacred rites, was called PiLeEnNTUM, an — 4 ſoft 
vehicle, (pen/ile), Serv. in Virg. An. viii. 666. with 
four wheels; uſually painted with various colours, IJ. 
xx. 12. The carriage which matrons uſed in common 
( feſto. profeſioque) was called Car EN TUN, Liv. v. 25. 
named from Carmenta, the mother of Evander, Ovid. 
Faſt. i. 619. commonly with two wheels, and an arched 
covering; as the famines uſed, (currus arcuatus), Liv. 
i. 21. 48.; Suet. Tib, 2.; Cl. 11.; ſometimes without 
a covering, Liv. i. 34. Women were prohibited the 
uſe of it in the ſecond Punic war by the Oppiar 
law, Liv. xxxiv. I.; which however was ſoon after re- 
pealed, Id. 8. ; put for any carriage, Flor. i. 18. iii. 2. y 


- tended by perſons of the firſt rank, in their mo 
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A ſplendid carriage with four wheels, and four hor 


fes, adorned with ivory and filver, in which the images 
of the gods were led in ſolemn proceſſion from their 
ſhrines, (e ſacrariis), at the Cirrenſſan games, to a 
place in the Circus, called PuLvinany, Suets Aug. 45. 
where couches were prepared for placing them on, was 
called THENSA, Feſtus. from the thongs ſtretched 
before it, (/ora tenſa), Aſcon. in. Cic. ; Verr. i. 59-3 at · 
nificent apparel, Liv. v. 41. who were ſaid Thenſum vv- 
CERE, vel DEDUCERE, 1d. & Suet. Aug. 43. Veſp. 5. 
who delighted to touch the thongs by/which the cha- 
riot was drawn, (funemque manu contingere gaudent }, 
Aſcon. ib. ; Virg. u. ii. 239. And if a boy / puer 
patrimus et matrimus) happened to let go (omittere) 
the thong which he held, it behoved the proceſſion to 
be renewed, Cic. Reſp. H. 10. & 11. : 


Under the Emperors, the decreeing of a Thenſa to any 


one, was an acknowledgement of his divinity, Suet. Cz/. 76. 
A carriage with two wheels, for travelling expedi- 


tiouſſy, was called CISIUM, q. citium, Cic. Phil. ii. 


31.; S. Roſe. 7.; Sener. ep. 72.; the driver, Cis1art- 
vs, IUpian.; drawn uſually by three mules, Auſon. 
ep. viii. 7.; its body „ R -) of -baſket-work, 
PLoximum, v. -enum), Feſtus. A larger carriage for 
travelling, with four wheels, was called RHEDA, a 
Gallic word, Quinctil. i g.; Cic. Mil. 10.; Att. v. 17. 
vi. 1.; or CARR UC, Suet Ner. 30.; the driver, Raug- 
DARIUS, or CARRUcARIUSs, 15. an hired: one, MrRi- 
"TORIA, Sue. Ceſc 57.; both allo uſed in the eity, Mar- 
tial. iii. 47.3 ſometimes adorned: with filver, Plin. xxxiii.. 
11. An open carriage with four wheels, for perſons of 
inferior rank, as ſome think, was called PETORRI- 
TUM, Gell. xv. 30. Horat. Sat. i. 6. 104. alſo a Gal- 

ke word, Feſtus. : 
A kind of ſwift carriage uſed: in war by. the Gauls 
and Britains, was called ESSEDUM, Cæſ. B. G. iv. 
33-; Virg. G. iii. 204. ; the driver, or rather one who 
ught from it, Ess Daus, Cic. Fam vii. 6.; Cæſ. 
v. 
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v. 19. ed at Rome for common uſe, Cic. Phil. ii. 


58.3 Suet.. Cal. 26.; Galb. vi. 18. ef 42 
A carriage armed with ſcythes, uſed by the ſame 
people, COVINUS, Sil. xvii.. 418.; the driver, Co- 
vixAklus, Tacit. Agr. xxxv. 36.; fimilar to it, was 
probably Benna, Feſtus. - PEN RN | 
In the war chariots of the ancients, there were u- 
ſually but two perſons, one who fought, { bellator), and 
another who directed the horſes, is auriga, the chari- 
oteer), Virg. En. ix. 330. xii. 469. 624. 737. | 
An open carriage for heavy burthens {vehiculum o- 
nerarium) was called PLAUSTRUM, or veha, 
(duata), a waggon or wain ; generally with two wheels, 
ſometimes -four 3 drawn commonly by two oxen, or 
more, Virg. G. iii. 536.; ſometimes by aſſes or mules. 
A wapgon or cart with a coverlet wrought of- ruſhes 


7 


laid on it, for carrying dung or the like, was called 


SCIRPEA, Parr. L. L. iv. 3.; properly the coverlet it- 
ſelf, ſc. crates; In plauſtro ſcirpea bots fuit, Ovid. Faſt. 
vi. 780. A covered catt or waggon-laid with cloaths, 


for carrying the old or infirm of meaner rank, was called 
ARCERA, gua/ arca, Gell. xx. 1. 


The load or weight which a wain could carry at 


once, (und vedurda), was called VEHES, . -i, Col. xi. 2. 


A waggon with four wheels, was alſo called CARRUS 
v. un, by a Gallic name, Cz/. i. 6. 26.; Liv. x. 28. or 
SARRACUM, Juvenal. iii. 255. or EPIRHEDIUM, J. 
viii. 66.; Quinctil. i. 5.3 and by later writers, Ax GA- 
RIA, vel CLABULARE ; alſo CarraAGium, and a fortifi- 
cation formed by a number of carriages, Carraco, 


Am. Marcellin. xxx1. 20. 


SARRACA Bootz, v. tis, or plauſira, is put for two 
conſtellations, near the north pole, Juvenal. v. 23.3 
Ovid. Met. ii. 117. called the two bears, { Ardti geminæ, 
vel duæ dere), URSA MAJOR, named Helice, (Parrbdſit, 
i. e. Arcadica), Lucan. ii. 237.3 Cic. Acad. iv. 20. from 
Calliſto, the daughter of Lycion, king of Arcadia, who 
is ſaid to have been converted into this conſtellation by 

Jupiter, 


. 


PP 
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Jupiter, Ovid. Met. ii. 506. ; and UasA Minox, called 
CYNOSURA, i. e. wee ia, canis cauda, Cie. N. D. ii. 
41.3; Ovid. Faſt. iii. 106. | | 17 
The greater bear alone was properly called Pr au- 
STRUM, Hygin. F. Aſtron. i. 2. from its reſemblance 
to a waggon, whence we call it Charles's wain, or the 
plough ; and the ftars, which compoſe it, TRIONES, 
Martial. vi. 58. q. Teriones, ploughing oxen, arr. 


L. L. vi. 4.3 Gell. ii. 21. ſeven in number, SEPTEM. 


TRIONES, Cic. ib. 42. But plauſtra in the =_ 
is applied to both bears; hence called Grmini TaI- 
ONES, Virg. En. i. 744. alſo inoccidui, v. nunquam occi- 
dientes, becauſe they never ſet, Cic. ib. Oceani metuen- 
tes æguore tingi, V irg. G. i. 246. for a reaſon men- 
tioned, Ovid. Faſt. ii. 191.; and fardi vel pigri, be- 
cauſe from their vicinity to the pole, they, appear to 
move ſlow ; Negue ſe quoquam in ceo commovent, Plaut. 
Ampb. i. 1. 117. | 4 
he Urſa Major is attended by the conſtellation 
BOOTES, q. bubulcus, the ox - driver, Cic. N. D. ii. 
42+ ſaid to be retarded by the flowneſs of his wains, 
Ovid Met. ii. 177. named alſo AxcrOorUYTLAx, q. r 
cuſtot, Manil. i. 315.; into which conſtellation Arcas, 
the ſon of Calliſto by Jupiter, was changed, and thus 
joined with his mother, Ovid. Met. ii. 506. viii. 206. 
A ſtar in it of the firſt magnitude was called ARC- 
1URUS, q. % dpa, urſe cauda; STELLA POST CAU- 
DAM URSE, MAJORIS, Serv. in Virg. En i. 744. tit. 516. 
G. i. 204. ; ſaid to be the ſame with Bootes, 4. G. i. 
67. as its name properly implies, wpxrv doc, urſæ cuſfos. 
Around the pole, moved the dragon, { dracs v. anguir, 
approaching the urſa major with its tail, and ſurrounding 
the urſa minor with its body, Virg. G. i. 244. 


” 


The principal parts: of a carriage were, 1. The 


wha. (ROTE), the body of the carriage, (CAP- 


M., ur, v. 32; Proxzuun, v. , Feſtus.) ; and 


draught-trre, (TEMO); to which the animals which 


drew it, were yoked. 
15 The 


Cankiacrs or The Romans. sr 
The wheels conſiſted | of the axle-tree, (AXIS), a 


round beam,  lignum; v. ftipes teres), on which the 


wheel: turns; the nave, modidlur), in which the axle 
moves, and the ſpokes, (RADII), are fixed; the eir- 
cumference of the wheel, / peripheria, v. 'rote ſummæ 


curvatura, Ovid. Met. ii 108.) compoſed of fellies, (apo 


ſides J, in which the ſpokes are faſtened, commonly 
ſurrounded with an iron ring, (canthus ), Quinctil. i. 
5. 8.3; Perf. v. 71. teien 
A wheel without ſpokes, (non radiata), was called 
TYMPANUM, from its reſemblance to the end of a 
drum. It was made of ſolid boards, (iabalæ ), fixed 
to a ſquare piece of wood, as an axis, without a nave, 
and ſtrengthened by croſs-bars, (tranſver/fs aſſeribas), 
with an iron ring around, / ferreus canthus) ; ſo = 
the whole turned together on the extremity of the axis, 
called Carnines, Probus. in Virg. G. i. 163. Such 
wheels were chiefly uſed in ruſtic wains, '/bid. © G. 
it. 444+ 3 as they ſtill are in this country, and called 
tumblers. Tympdnum is alſo put for a large wheel, mo- 
ved by horſes or men, for raiſing weights from a ſhip, 


or the like, by means of ' pullies, (trechlez); ropes * 


and hooks, a kind of 'crane, ( tolleno, grus, v. Year), 
Lucret. iv. gez.; or for drawing water, (machina hauſ- 
toria), Vitruv. x. 9. Curva AnTL14, Mart. ix. 19. 
ANCLA ». ANTHA, Suet. Tih. 5 1. (au, John vi. 


11.) HausTRUM, v. rota aquaria, ſometimes turned 


by the force of water, Lucret. v. 317. The water was 
raiſed through a fiphon, (pe, v. on, fiſtula, v. ca- 
nalit), by the force of a ſucker, (embilus, v. um), as in 

a pump, or by means of buckets, (modioli v. hams). 
From the — diurnal rotation of the heavenly 
bodies. AXIS 1s put for the line around which they 
were thought to turn, Cic: de Univ. 10.; Vitruv. ix. 2. ; 
and the ends of the axis, CARDINES, VERTICES, vel 
oli, for the north and ſouth poles, Cic. N. D. ii. 
41-3 Virg. G. i. 24%; Plin. ii. 15. Axis and rorus 
are ſometimes put for cælum, or ether ; thus, ſub ætberi- 
axe, i. e. ſub div vel acre, Virg. En. ii. 5 12. viii. 28.; 
| | \ "lacidus 
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lucidus polut, iii. 58 5. Curdines, mundi quatuor, the four 
cardinal points; SErTENTRIO; the north; Maris, 
the fouth ;'Orxrens,, ſc. %, vel ortus:ſolisy the eaſt; Oc- 
CIDENS; v. occaſur ſalic, the welt,” Quinctil xiii 10 67.; 
eardo Tous, the eaſt, Stat. Theb. i. 15% oc iduut, v. Heſ- 
perius, the weft, Lucan. iv. 672. v. 71. In the north 
Jupiter was ſuppoſed to reſide; hence it is called Doui- 
CILIUn Jovis, Serv. Virg, u. ii. 693. BSEDES' Dro- 
kun, Feſtus. in SINISTRE AVES : and, as ſome think, 
PORTA COEL1, Virg. G. iii. 261.; thus, Tempeſtas a ber- 
lice, for a ſeptentrione, Id. i. pio. 
The animals uſually” yoked in carriages; were hor- 
ſes, oxen, aſſes, and mules, - ſometimes” camels, Saet. 
Ver. 11.3 Plin viii. 18.; elephants, Curt. viii. g.; Plin. 
viii. 2. Set. Cl. 11.5 Senec. de Ir. ii. 31. and even 
lions, Plin. viii. 16.; tigers, leopards, and bears, Mar- 
tial. 1. 105.; dogs, Lamprid. Heliog. 28. goats and 
deer, Mart. i. 52. ; alſo men, Plia xxxiii. 3. Lucan. 
x. 276.; and women, Lamprid ib. 29. 
Animals were joined to a carriage, (vehiculo v. ad ve - 
biculum jungebantur, Virg. En. vii. 724; Cic. Att. vi. 
I.; Suet. Cæſ. 31.) by what was called JUGUM, a 
yoke; uſually made of wood, but ſometimes alſo of 
metal, Horat. od. 1il. 9. 18. Ferem. xxvili. 13. placed 
upon the neck, one yoke commonly upon two; of a 
crooked form, Ovid. Faſt. iv. 216. with a bend. { cur- 
vatura) for the neck of each: Hence ſub judo copere, 
v. jungere; colla v. cervices jugo ſubjicere, ſubdere, ſubmit- 
tere, v. ſupponere, &  eripere: JuGum ſubire, cervice 
ferre, detrectare, exuere, a cervicibus dejicere, exculere, Cc. 
The yoke was tied to the necks of the animals, 
and to the pole or team with leathern-thongs, (lara 
SUBJUGIA), Cato. 63. Vitruv. x. 8. | 
When one pair of horſes was not ſufficient to draw 
a carriage, another pair was added in a ſtraight line 
before, and yoked in the ſame manner. If only a 
third horſe was added, he was bound with nothing 
butr opes, without any yoke. 
When more horſes than two were joined a- breaſt, 
(equata fronte), a cuſtom which is ſaid to have been 
introduced 
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introduced by one Cliſthenes of Sicyon, two horſes 
only were, yoked to the carriage, called JuGaLts, 
Jugarii, v. juget, (yi), Feſtus, ; and the others were 
bound (appenſi vel adjuncti on each . fide with ropes ; 
hence called FUNALES EQUI, Suet. Tib. 6.; Stat. 
Theh. vi. 461. (Zripapopor, Clipaiot, v. weprapl), Diany/. Vit, 
9. 3. Ifedor. xvii. 35. Zonar. Ann. ii.; or Fuxks, Auſon. 
54 65 xxxv. 10.; in a chariot of four, (in guadrigis,) , 
the horſe on the right, DEXTER v. primus; on the left, 
SINISTER, Iævur v. ſecundui, Id. This method of yo- 
king horſes was chiefly uſed in the Circenſian games, or 
in a triumph. _ 1 | | 
The inftruments by which animals were driven, 
or excited, were, 1. The laſh or whip, (Flagrum, v. 
FLAGELLUM, #ao74),. made of leathern-thongs, 
(Scorica, loris horfidis, cura, Martial. x. 62+) or 
twiſted cords, tied to the end of a flick, ſometimes 
ſharpened Caculeati with ſmall bits of iron or lead at 
the end, (HORRIBILE* FLAGELLUMy Herat. Sat. i. 3. 
117.); and divided into ſeveral laſhes, (fæniæ v. lara], 


called SCORPIONS, 1 Kingt, xii. 11. 


— 2. A rod, (VIE GA, Juvenal. iii. 319.3 Lucan. 
iv. 683.) ; or goad, (S'TIMULUS, i. e. pertioa cum cu{- 
de acuta, a pole or long ſtick, with a ſharp point: 
Hence /timulas alicui adhibere, admovere, addere, adiicere; 
flimulis fodere, incitare, &c. Adverſus ſtimulum calces, ice 
jactare, to kick againſt the goad, Ter. Phorm. i. 2. 28:3 
Tos nevrpe N, in [timulos calcitrare, Acts, ix. 5. 

— And 3. A ſpur, CALCAR, quod calci equitir al- 
Igetur; ferrata calce cunctantem impellebat eguuim, Sil. vii. 
695.) ; uſed only by riders: Hence equo calcaria addore, 
ſubdere, & e. Alter frenis eget, alter calcaribus, ſaid by Iſo- 
crates of Ephõrus and Theopompus, Cic. Att. vi. 1.; C- 
rat. iii. . RON 

»The inſtruments uſed for reſtraining and managing 
horſes, were, — 1. The bit or bridle, (FRANNUM, 
pl. -, v. -a) ; ſaid to have been invented by the Lapithe, 
a people of Theſſaly, YVirg. G. iii. 115-; or by one Pe- 
lethronins, Plin. vii. 56.; the part which went round 
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the ears, was called Avzza; that which was put in 
the mouth, properly the iron or bit, Ort a, Feſtus. ; ſome- 
times made unequal and rough, like a woolf's teeth, 
particularly when the horſe was headſtrong, (tax), 
Liv. xxxix. 5.5 Ovid. Am. iii. 4. 13.3 hence ena Lu- 
Ara, Horat. Od. 1. 8. 6.; Virg. C. iii. 208. ; Ovid. Am. 
1. 2. 15.3 or Lui, Id. Trift. iv. 6. 4. B injicere, 
concutere, accipere, mandere, detrahere, laxare, &c. Fræ- 
num mordere, to be impatient under reſtraint or ſub - 
jection, Cic. Fam. xi. 23.; but in Martial. i. 105. & 
Stat. Silv. i. 2. 28. to bear tamely. 

The bit was ſometimes made of gold, as the collars, 
(nonilia), which hung from the horſes neck; andthe co- 
verings for their backs {/rata) were adorned with gold 
and purple, YVirg. A. vii. 279. 

— 2. The reins, (HABENZE, vel 4 hence 
abends corri pere, flectere v. moliri, to manage; dare, im · 
mittere, effundere, laxare, permittere, to let out adducere, | 
to draw in. 

To certain animals, a head-ſtall or muzzle, (Car: 
TRUM), was applied, Virg. G. iii. 188. ; ſometimes with 
iron-ſpikes fixed to it, as to calves or the like, when 
weaned, Id. 399. ; or with a covering for the mouth, 
( Alcella); hence fiſcellis capiſirare hoves, to muzzle, Plin. 
xviii. 19. 5 Pier, Deut. xxv. 4+3 of conſuere, Senec. e 
47. But Capiſtrum is alſo put for any rope or we 
hence vitem capiſtro conſtringere, to bind, Columel. iv. 20. 3 
Jumenta capiſtrare, to tie with a halter, or faſten to the 
{tall, 1d. vi. 19. 

The perſon who directed a cliariot and the horſes, 
was called AURIGA, (xe, gui lora tencbat) ; or a- 

gitator, (hre), the charioteer or driver, Ovid. Met. ii. 
327. Cic. Att. xiii. 21.3 Acad. iv. 29. But theſe 
names are applied chiefly to thoſe who contended in the 
Circus, Suet. Cal. 54.; Ner. xxii. 24. 3 Plin. ep. ix. 6. 
or directed chariots in war, Virg. Hence AauRiGaRE 
for currum repere; and AvuRIGARIUS, a perſon, who 
kept chariots 2 running in the circus, Set. ib. 

Auriga i is the name of a conſtellation, in which are 


two 
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two ſtars, called Hi, the kids; above the horns of 
Taurus, Serv. in Virg. An. ix. 668. ; on the head of 
Taurus, are the Hyades, (ab din, plugre) ; or Suculæ, (a 
fauibus), Cic. N. D. it. 43.3 Gell. xiii. 9. ; called Pluvie 
by Virgil, /Z7. iii. 5 16.; and Triſtes, by Horace; be- 
cauſe at their riſing and ſetting, they were ſuppoſed to 
produce rains, Od. i. 3. 14.; on the neck, or, as Ser- 
vius ſays, G. i. 137. ante genua tauri, PLEIAD ES, or 
VERNCGILIx, the feven ſtars. | 

AG1TATOR is alſo put ſor 484%, (qui jumenta agebat), 

a perſon, who drove any beaſts on foot, Firs. G. i. 273. 
But drivers were commonly denominated from the nanie 
of the carriage; thus, rhedarius, plauſtrarius, &c.; or 
of the animals which drew it; thus, Murtio, Suct. Ver. 
30. Senec. ep. 87. ; Martial. ix. 58. xii. 24. ; com- 
monly put for a mwuletzer, who drove mules of burden, 
( mals clitellarii), Martial. x. 2. & 76. as equiſo, for a 
perſon, who broke or trained horſes, (eguorum domitor, 
gui tolutim incedere, vel badizare docebat, to go with an 
ambling pace), under the Magiſter Equorum, the chief 
manager of horſes, Varro. 

The driver commonly fat behind the pole, with the 
whip in his right hand, and the reins in the left ; hence 
he was ſaid ſedere prima ſella, Phædr. in. 6. ; ſedere te- 
mone, vel primo temone, i. e. in ſella proxima temoni, Stat. 
Sylv. i. 2. 144. ; Propert. iv. 8.; and temone labi, vel 
excutr, to be thrown from his ſeat, Virg. En. xii. 470. 3 
ſometimes dreſt in red, (canuſinatus, i. e. veſte Canuſt 
confecta indutus, Suet. Ver. 30.; or ſcarlet, {cocco), Mar- 
tial. x. 76. ; ſometimes he walked on foot, Liv. 1. 48. ; 
Dionyſ. iv.; Senec. ep. 87. 

When he made the carriage go flower, he was ſaid, 
currum equoſque ſuſtinere, Cic. Att. xiii. 21.; when he 
drew it back or afide, retorquere et avertere, Virg. xii. 

85. | 
? ?Phoſe who rode in a carriage, or on horſeback, were 
ſaid vehi, or portari, evehi, or invehi; thoſe carried in a 
bired vehicle, (vehicu/o meritorio), VECTORES 3 but vector 
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is alſo put for one who carries, Ovid. Faſt. i. 433. Ful- 
minis vecler aquila, Stat.; as vehens for one who is cars 
ried, Cic. Clar. or. 97. ; Tuſtin. xi. 7. Gell. v. 6. fo in- 
vechent, Cic. N. D. i. 28. 2 | 
When a'perſon mounted a chariot, be was Taid Cars» 
rum conjeendere, ad,—v. iu/cendere, et. in/ilire, which is u- 
lually applied to mounting on horſeback ; /altu_in' cur- 
rum emicare, Virg. xii 327.3; when helped up, or taken 
up by any one, curru v. in currum tolli. The time for 
mounting in hired carriages was intimated by the dri - 
ver's cracking his whip, Juvenal. iii. 3 17. to diſmount, 
deſcendere v. dejfuiire. = : 71 
The Romans painted their carriages with different 
colours, Serv. Virg. A. viii. 666.; and decorated them 
with various ornaments,, with gold and filver, . and 
even with precious ſtones, Piu. xxxiii. 3+ 3.83 the Pers 
fians, Curt. iii. 3. x. 1. Hence Ovid. Met. ii. 107. 


Of the CITY. 8 


Rome was built on feven hills, (callec, monter, arcer, 
vel juga, nempe, Palatinus, Duirinalis, Aventinus, Ca» 
lius, Vininalis, Exqu linur, et Janicularis); hence cal» 
led ubs SEPTICOLLIS; by the Greeks, irraaeece, 
Serv. in En. vi. 784. G. ii. 5 35.; and a feſtival was 
celebrated in December, called Sg yrTiMoNrIun, Feftur. ; 

Suet. Dom. 4. to commemorate the addition of the 7th 
hill, Plutargh. g. Rom. 68. | 

The Faniculum ſeems to be improperly ranked by 
Servius among the ſeven hills of Rome; becauſe al- 
though built on, and fortifed by Ancus, J. iu. i. 33. ; 
it does not appear to have been included within the ci- 


ty, 


Or Taz Cirr. 1 


ty, Id. ii. 10. 51.3 Dio. 37.; Cell. xv. 27.; although 
the contrary is aſſerted by ſeveral authors, Eutrop. i. [8 
The Collis Capitolinus, vel Tarpeiut, which Servius o- 
mits, ought to have been put inſtead of it. 
The Faniculum, Colli: Hortulorum, and Vaticanus: - 
were afterwards added. f 
1. Mons PALATINUS, vel PALATIUM, the 
Palatine mount, on which alone Romulus built. Here 
Auguſtus had his houſe, and the ſucceeding Em- 
erors: ; as Romulus. had before: Hence PALA - 
TIUM, a palace, Suet, 72.3. Dio. 53-; and in later 
times, thoſe who attended the Emperor, were called. 
PALATINI. | | | 
2. CAPITOLINUS ; ſo called. from the Capitol 
built on it, formerly named Sarurnius, from Saturn's. 
having dwelt. there, Juſtin. xliii. 1.3 Virg. ibid. ; and 
TARPEIUS, from Tarpeia, who betrayed the citadel. 
to: the Sabines, Liv. i. 11.3 to whom that mount was: 
aſſigned to dwell in, Liv. i. 33. . 44 
3. AVENTINUS, named from an: Alban. king of: 
that name, who was buried on it, Liv. i. 3+; the — 
which Remus choſe to take the omens, . /b- 6.; there» 
fore ſaid not to have been included within the Po- 
mærium, Gell. xiii. 14-3 Senec. de brev. vitæ, 14. till the 
time of Claudius, IJbid. But others ſay, it was joined 
to the city by Ancus, Liv. i. 33.; Diouyſ. iii. xi. 3 cal- 
led alſo Coilis Muxcivs,. from Murcia, the goddeſs: 
of ſleep, who had a chapel, ( ſacellum), on it, Feſtus. 
Colli Dix x, from a:temple of Diana; and RRMO- 
ius, from Remus, who wiſhed the city to he founded: 
there, | 
4. QUIRINAUETS, is ſuppoſed to have been named 
from a temple of Romulus, called alſo Quirinus, which: 
ſtood on it, Horat. ep. ii. 268.; Ovid. Faſt. iv. 375. 3. 
or from the Sabines who came from Cures. and dwelt: 
there, Feſtus.; added to the city by Servius,. Liv. 
i» 44+3 called in later times, Mons. Caballi, or Ca- 
ballinus, from two marble horſes placed there. 
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5. 'CALIUS, named from C EG W a Tuſ- 
can leader, who came to the affiſtance. of the Romans 
againſt the Sabines, with a body of men, and got this 
mount to dwell on, Varr. L. L. iv. 8.3 added to the 
city by Romulus, according to Dionyſ+ ii. þ 24 by 
Tullus Hoſtilius, according to Liv. i. ee ; by Ancus 
| Martius, according to Strabo, „; by Tarquinius Priſ- 
cus, according to Tacit. Ann. iv. 65 ; aneientiy called 
QuErQUETULANUS, from the oaks which grew on it, 
1bid.; in the time of Tiberius, ordered to be called 
Avevsrvs; T acit. Ann. iv 64. ; Suet. Tib. 48. ; after - 
wards named LaTERAanus, where the Popes long refi- 
ded, before they removed to the Vatican. 

6. VIMINALIS, named from thickets of ofiers 
which grew there, (vimineta), Harro; or FaGuTAL1s, 
(from fagh, beeches \, "lin. xvi. ic. added to the city 
| by Servius Tullius, Liv. i. 44 

7. EXQUILINUS, Exquiliz, vel. Eſqailie, ſuppos 
ſed to be named from thickets of oaks, (ſculeta), 
which grew on it, Yarro.; or from watches kept there, 
(excubia)}, Ovid. Faſt, iii. 246. ; added 1 the city by 
Servius Tullius, Liv. i. 44. N 

JANICULEUM, named from Janus, hes is faid to 
have firſt built on it, Virg. A. viii. 358. 3 Ovid. Faſt. 
i. 246. ; the moſt favourable place for taking a view of 
the city, Martial. iv. 64. vii. 16. From its ſparkling 
ſands, it got the name of Mons Aureur, and by cor- 

ruption, MonTok1Us. 

VATICANUS, ſo called, becauſe the Romans. got 
poſſeſſion of it, by expelling the 'Vuſcans, according to 
the counfcl of the foothſayers, (vater ), Feſtus. 5 or 
from the predictions uttered there, Geil. xvi. 17. ; ad- 
joining to the Janiculum, on the north fide of the Ti- 
ber, Horat. Od. i. 20. ; diſliked by the ancients, on 
account of its bad air, (infamis aer, Frontin.); Ta- 
cit. hiſt. ii. 93-3 noted for producing bad wine, Mart. 
vi. 92. xii. 48. 14. now the principal place in Rome, 
where are the Pope's palace, called 5 Angelo, the a- 
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ticum library, one of the ſineſt in the world, and r Per + 
ter church. Meir K 
COLLIS HORTULORUM, fo called, from its; 
being originally covered with gardens, Saet. Ner. 50. 3 
taken in to the city by Aurelian afterwards called Pix - 
cius, from the Hincii, à noble family, who! had their 
ſeat ther eee 5 in 35d 
The gates of Rome at the death of Romulus, were 
three, or at moſt four; in the time of Pliny thirty» 
ſeven, when the circumference of the walls was thir- 
teen miles, 200 paces; it was divided by Auguſtus in- 
to foutteen regioner, wards or quarters, Plin. iii. 5. 


an | | 
The principal gates were, —t. Porta FLAMINIA, 
through which the Flaminian road ' paſſed ; called alſo. 
FrLuMENTANA, becauſe it lay near the Tiber..—2. CQL- 
LINA, (a collibus Quirinali et Vimmali) ; called alſo: 
QUIRINALIS, Acontnss vel Saiara, Feſtus. ; 
Liv. » 41+; Tacit. hiſt. iii. 82. To this gate, Hanni- 
bal rode up, v. xxvi. 10. and threw a ſpear within 
the eity, lin. — 3. VIMINALIS. — 4. ESQUI- 
LINA, anciently Metia, Labicana, vel Lavicana, with: 
out which criminals were puniſhed, Flaut. Caf. ii. 6. 
2.; Horat. Epod. v. 99.; Tacit. Ann. ii. 32. — $5. N- 
VIA, ſo called from one Navius, who poſſeſſed the 
rounds near it, Farr. L. L. iv. 34. — 6. CARMEN- 
ALIS, through which the Fabii went, Iv. ii. 49. ; 
from their fate called ScELERATA, Feſtus, — 7. Ca- 
PENA, through which the road to Capua paſſed. — 8. 
RIUMPHALI1S, through which thoſe who triumphed, 
entered, Cic. Hiſ. 23+ 3 but authors are not agreed where 
it ſtood. 
betwixt the Porta Viminalis, and Efquilina, without 
the wall, is ſuppoſed to have been the camp of the 
PRATURIAN coborts or wiliter PR&TOEKIA NI, a 
body of troops, inſtituted by Auguſtus to guard his 
perſon, and called by that name, in imitation of the 
ſelect band, which attended a Romay, General in — 


4 
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tle: Ser p. 359. compoſed of nine cohorts, Tacit. Ann. 
iv. 5. Suet. Aug. 49. ; according to Dio Caſſius, of ten, 
Dio. lv.; conſiſting each of a thouſand men, horſe 
and foot, bid. & Suet. Cal. 45. ; choſen only from 
Italy, chiefly from Etruria and Umbria, or ancient La- 
tium, Tacit. Ann. iv. 5. Hi. i. 84. Under Vitel- 
lius, ſixteen Prætorian cohorts were raiſed, and four 
to guard the city, Id. Hiſt. ii. 9g. Of theſe laſt, Au · 
guſtus inſtituted only three, Id. Ann. iv. 5. | 
Thoſe only were allowed to enlarge the city, (po- 
mærium proferre), who had extended the limits of the 
Empire. Tacitus, however, obſerves, that although 
ſeveral generals had ſubdued many nations, yet no. 
one after the kings, aſſumed the right of enlarging 
the pomerium, except Sylla and Auguſtus, to the 
time of Claudius, Annal. xii. 24. But other authors 
ſay, this was done alſo by Julius Cæſar, Cic. Att. xiii. 
13. ; Dio. 43.; Gell. xiii. 14. The laſt who did it, 
was Aurelian, Vopiſe in Aurel. 
Concerning the number of inhabitants in ancient 
Rome, we can only form conjectures Lipfius com- 
3 them in its maſt flouriſhing ftate at four mile. 


lions. 


Public BUILDINGS of the Romans, 


I. TEMPLES. Of theſe, the chief were, 

1. The CAPITOL,. ſo called, becauſe when the 
foundations of it were laid, a human head is ſaid to 
have been found, {carevuT Oli vel Toli cujuſdam)\, Liv. i. 
38. 55. Serv. in Varg An. viii. 345-3. built. on the 
Tarpeian or Capitoline mount, by Tarquinius Super- 
17 bus.z, 
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bus; burnt, A. U. 670.; rebuilt by Sylla, and dedi- 
cated by Q. Catulus, A. 675. again burnt by the ſol- 
diers of Vitellius, A. D. yo. Tacit. bit. iii. 72. and 
rebuilt by Veſpaſſan. At his death, it was burnt a 
third time, and reftored by Domitian,; with greater-mag- 
nificence than ever, Suet. Deu. 5. A ſew veſtiges of it 
ſtill remain. f | FF a | | 
The Capitol was the higheſt part in the eity, and 
ſtrongly fortified ; hence called ARX, Virg. nu. viii. 
652 The aſcent from the Forum was by 100 Reps, 
Tacit. Hild. iii. 71. 3 Liv. viii. 6. It was moſt magni» 
ſicently adorned 4. the very. gilding-of it is ſaid to have 
coſt 12,cco talents, i e. L. 1,976, 250, Plutarch in Po- 
plic.; hence called Aux BA, I ing. ib 348. The gates 
were of - braſs, Liv. x, 23.; and the: ty les gilt, Plia. 
xxxilii. 3. | 43436; TT 
The temple was conſecrated to Jupiter, Minerva, 
and Juno, Dionyſ. iii. The cell of Jupiter, Gell. vii. 1. 
was in the middle, that of Minerva on the right, and 
of Juno on the left, Hence froximos illi, (ic. Jovi), 
tamen coc uhu Pallas honoret, Horat. ad i. 12. 19. 
In the Capitol, were likewiſe the temples of Ter. 
minus, I ive i. 54. ; of Jupiter Feretrius, Id. iv. 20. ; 


| Nep. Att. 20. &c. Caſa liomuli, the cottage ot Remus» 


lus, covered with firaw, Fitruv. th 1. near the Curia 
Calabra, Macrob Sat. i. I.; Senec. Contr. i. 6:3 Ovid, 
Faſt. iii. 183. 1 
Near the aſcent to the Capitol, was the ASYLUM, 
or ſanctuary, IL iv. i. 8. which Romulus opened; Se p. 
41 in imitation of the Greeks, Serv. in Virg. An viii. 
342. ii. 761. Stat. T heb. 498.; Liv. xxxv. 51. ; Cie. 
Ferr. i. 3% 5 T acit. Ann. iv. 14. 
2. The PANTHEON, built by Agrippa, ſon-in» 
law to Auguſtus, and dedicated to Jupiter Ulter, Plin. 
Xxxvi. 15.3 or to Mars and Venus, Dio. 53.3 or as its 
name imports to all the gods; See p. 298. ; conſecra- 
ted by Pope Boniface IV. to the Virgin Mary, and 


All-Saints, A. D. 607. now called the Zotunde, from its 
| 4 round 


e 
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round figure, ſaid to be 140 feet high, and about the 
ſame breadth. The roof is curiouſly vaulted, void ſpa- 
| ces being left here and there for the greater ſtrength, 

It has no windows, but only an epening in the top for 
the admiſſion of light. The walls in the infide are ei- 
ther ſolid marble or incruſted. The front on the out- 
- fide was covered with brazen plates gilt, the top with 

ſilver plates, but now it is covered with lead. The 

ate was of braſs of extraordinary work and ſize. 

hey uſed to aſcend to it by twelve ſteps, but now 
they go down as many; the earth around being ſo 
much raiſed by the demolition of houſes, 

3. The temple of Apollo built by Auguſtus on the 
Palatine hill, Suet. Aug. 29.; in which was a public 
library, Hor. ep. i 3. 17.; where authors, particularly 
poets, uſed to recite their compoſitions, Id. Sat. i. 10. 
28. ; ſitting in full dreſs, Perf. l..15.; ſometimes be- 
fore ſcle& judges, who paſſed ſentence on their compa- 
rative merits. The poets were then ſaid committi, to 
be contraſted or matched, Suet. Aug. 89. Juvenal. vi. 
435. ; as combatants, Set. Ag. 45.; and the reciters, 
committere opera, Suet. Cl. 4. Hence Caligula ſaid of Se- 
neca, that he only compoſed CouuissioxkEs, ſhewy de- 
clamations, Suet. C. 53. 

A particular place is faid to have been built for 
this purpoſe by Hadrian, and conſecrated to Minerva, 
called 1 u, Aurel. Vid. ;—Capitol. in Gord. 3.; 

Pertin. 11. | 
Authors uſed ſtudiouſly to invite people to hear them 
recite their works, who commonly received them with 
acclamations, Plin. ep. ii. 14.; thus, BENE, pulchre, 
belle, euge; Non POTEST MEL1UsS, Cic. Orat. ili 26. 
Horat. art. P. 428. ; Perf. i. 49. 84.; Mart. ii. 27. 
Sorhos, i. e. ſapienter, (copac), ſcitè, docs, Mart. i. 4. 
7.— e Ig 4. — 77. 9. 
4+ 


. 


he temple of Diana, built on the Aventine 


mount, at the inſtigation of Servius Tullius, by the 
Latin States, in conjunction with the Roman people, 
in imitation of the temple of Diana at Epheſus, which 


was 


a TT 
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was built at the joint expence of the Greek States in 


Aſia, Liv. i. 45. 

5. The temple of Janus, built by Numa, (index bell; 
et pacis), with two brazen gates, one on each fide, to 
be open in war, and ſhut in time of peace, Liv. i. 
19.3; Serve in Virg. i. 294. vii. 607. ; ſhut only once 
during the republic, at the end of the firſt Punic war, 
Thid. ; thrice by Auguſtus, { Fanum Quirinum, i. e. 
Templum Jani belli potentis, er clauſit, Suet. Aug. 22. 
Janum Quirini, Hor. od. iv. 15. 9.); firſt after the 
battle of Actium, and the death of Antony and Cle- 
opatraz a ſecond time, after the Cantabrian war; a- 
bout the third time, authors are not agreed. Some 
ſuppoſe this temple to have been built by Romulus, 
a. only enlarged by Numa: Hence they take Zanus 
Quirini for the temple of Janus, built by Romulus, Ma- 
erob. Sat. i. 9. \2 FA Bt 

6. The temples of Saturn, Juno, Mars, Venus, Mi- 
nerva, Neptune, &c. of Fortune, of which there were 
many, of Concord, Peace, &c. b 

II. Theatres, ſee p. 343- Amphitheatres, p. 321.3 
and places for exerciſe or amuſement. 

ODEUM, (ad, from adde, cane), a building, 
where muſicians and actors rehearſed, or. privately ex- 
erciſed themſelves before appearing on the ſtage, Cic. 
Att iv. 16.; Suet. Dom. 5. | 

NYMPHAUM, a building adorned with ſtatues 
of the nymphs, and abounding, as it is thought, with 
fountains and water-falls, which afforded, an agreeable 
and refreſhing coolneſs ; bqrrowed from the Greeks, 
Plin. xxxv. 12. ſ. 43.; long of being introduced at 
Rome, Capitol. Gord. 32. unleſs we ſuppoſe it the ſame 
with the temple of the nymphs, mentioned by Cic. Mil. 
27.3 Aruſp. 27. 

CIRCI. The Ciacus Maximus, See p. 314. ; Cix- 
cus FLaminivs, laid out by one Flaminius, called alſo 
Apollinaris, from a temple of Apollo near it, Liv. iii. 
54. 63.; uſed not only for the celebration of bent. 

ut 
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but alſo for making harangues to the people, Cc. p/ 


red. in Sen. 6.; Sext. 14. 
The Cixcvs Maximus was mach frequented by 
ſharpers and fortune-tellers, ¶Hrtilègi), hence called 
FALLAX, Hoyat. Sat. i. 6. 113. 4 
Several new Circi were added by the Emperors, 
Nero, Tarit. Ann. xiv. 14. Caracalla, Heliogabälus, 


STA DIA, places nearly in the form of Circi, for 
the running of men and horſes, Szet. Cz. 39. ; Dom. 
5. Hirrobaout, places for the running or courfing 

of horfes,' Plaut. Bacch. iii. 3. 27.; alfo laid out for 
private uſe, Martial. xii. 50.; eſpecially in country- 
villas,” Plin. ep. v. 6.; hut here ſome read Hypodrimur, 
a ſhady. or Covered walk, which indeed ſeems to be 
meant; as Sidbnm ep. ii. 2. an 

 PALESTRZA, GYMNASIA, et XVS TI, places 
for exereiſing the Athlete ; See p. 317.; or pdncrati- 
Ae, who both wreſtled and boxed, (qui PANCRATIO 
certabant, i. e. omnibus viribus, *v xa*To;), Sentc. ben. v. 
3.3 Gell. iii. 15. xiii. 27. Quinctil. ii. 13 + 
Theſe places were 'chiefly in the CAMPUS MAR- 
TI1US, a large plain along the Tiber, where the Ro- 
man youth performed their exerciſes, anciently belong- 
ing to the Tarquins, and after their expulſion, confe- 
crated to Mars, [.jv. ii. 5. ; called by way bf eminence, 
CAMPUS, Horat. oil. iii. 1. 10.; Cic. Cat. i. 5.; Off 
7. 29.3 put for the Comitia held there, Cic. Orat. iii. 
42+; hence fors dumina campi, Cic. Pit. 2 or the votes; 

hence venalis camps, i. e. fſuffragia, Lucun. i. 180. 

Ni Campi Nota, a repulſe, Val. Ma. vi. 9. 14. or for 

| F any thing in which a perſon exerciſes himſelf; hence 

latiſi mur dicendi camput, in quo liceat oratori vagari libert, 

a large field for ſpeaking, Cic. Of. i. 18. 3 Acad. iv. 

35. Campus, in quo excurrere virtus, cognoſcique poſſit. 

| Cic. Mur. 8. © 

; NAUMAC HI, places for exhibiting ' naval en- 
1 gagements, built nearly in the form of a Circus; vk- 

] 

| 


TUS, i. e. Naumachia Circi Maximi, Suet. Tit. 7. Au- 
. | GUSTI, 
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ousri, Id. 43.; Tib. 72. DomiTiann, Id. 5.3 Mar- 
tial. Specb. 28. Theſe fights were exhibited alſo in the 
circus and amphitheatre, lid. See p. 318. | 
III. CURILEA, buildings where the inhabitants of 
each Curia met to perform divine ſervice, Varro, de L. 
L. iv. 32.; ſee p. 1+ ; or where the ſenate aſſembled, ( Se- - 
NACULA), p. 7. 
IV. FORA, public places. —— Of theſe the chief 
was, FORUM Romaxunm, Vrrus, vel Macxnun, 
a large oblong open ſpace betwixt the Capitoline 
and Palatine hills, now the cow-market, where the aſ- 
ſemblies of the people were held, where juſtice was ad- 
miniſtered, and -public buſineſs tranſacted ; See p. 79. 
104. 129. &c. ; inſtituted by Romulus, Dronyſe ii.; and 
ſurrounded with porticos, ſhops, and buildings by Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, Liv. i. 35. Theſe ſhops were chiefly 
occupied by bankers, (argentarii); hence called Ax- 
GENTARI1Z, ſc. tabernz, Liv. xxvi: 11.3; hence ratio pe- 
cuniarum, que in foro verſatur, the ſtate of money mat - 
ters, 'Cic. Manil. 7.; fidem de foro tollere, to deſtroy pub+ 
lic credit, Rull. i. 8.; in foro verſari, to trade, Flac. 29.; 
foro cettere; to become bankrupt, Senec. ben. iv. 39. vel 
in foro eum non habere, Cic. Rabir. Poſt. 15.; but de foro 
decedere, not to appear in public, Nep. Att. 10.; in foro 
N, to be engaged in public buſineſs, Id. Cat. 1. vel 
dare operam foro, Plant. Ajin. ii. 4. 22+; fori tabes, the 
rage of litigation, T acit. An. xi. 6. ; in alieno foro li- 
tigare, to follow a buſineſs one does not underſtand, Mar- 
tial. pref. xii. | 
Around the forum, were built ſpacious halls, called 
BASILICÆE, where courts of juſtice might ſit, and other 
public bufineſs be tranſacted; See p. 130.; not uſed in 
early times, Liv xxvi. 27.3 adorned with columns and 
porticos, Cic. Verr. iv. 3. v. 58; Att. iv. 16. ; afterwards 
converted into Chriſtian churches. | 
The Forum was altogether ſurrounded with arched por- 
ticos, with proper places left for entrance. 
Near flee Roftra, ſtood a ſtatue of Marſyas, vel -a, 
Horat. Sat. i. 6. who having preſumed to challenge A- 
3 B pollo 
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pollo at ſinging, and being vanquiſhed, was flayed a- 
hve; Liv. xxxviii. 13. ; Ovid. Faſt. vi. 70. Hence his 
ſtatue was ſet up in the Forum, to deter unjuſt li. 
tigants. ; | | 

There was only one Forum under the republic. Ju- 
lius Cæſar added another; the area of which coſt . 
S. millies, i. e. L. 807,291 : 13: 4, Suet. Jul. 26. ; and 
Auguſtus a third, Id. xxix. 31. 3 | 

Domitian began a fourth Forum, which was finiſhed 
by Nerva, and named from him, FORUM NERVA, 
Suet. Dom. 5.; called alſo TggnsrTorIUM, becauſe it 


ſerved as a convenient paſſage to the other three, Lam- 


prid. in Alex. | 
But the moſt ſplendid Forum, was that built by Tra- 
jan, and adorned with the ſpoik he had taken in war, 
There were alſo various FORA, or market-places, 
where certain commodities were ſold ; thus, Forum BO- 
ARIUM, the ox and cow market, Feſtus. ; in which 
ſtood a brazen ſtatue of a bull, Tacit. xii. 24. ; adjoin- 
ing to the Circus Maximus, Ovid. Faſt. vi. 477. ; Su- 
ARIUM, the ſwine-market; PISCARIUM, the fiſh- 
market; OLitorium, the green market; Forum Cu- 
PEDINIS, where paſtry and confections were ſold; 
all contiguous to one another, along the Tiber: when 
joined together called MACELLUM, from one 
Macellus, whoſe houſe had ſtood there, Parr. de L. 
L. iv. 32. Thoſe who frequented this place, are enu- 

merated, Ter. Eun. ii. 2. 25. 

V. PORTICUS, or piazzas, were among the moſt 
ſplendid ornaments of the city. They took their names 
either from the edifices to which they were annexed; 
as, Porticus Concordiæ, Apollinit, Quirini, Herculis, 
Theatri, Circi, Amphitheatri, &c. or from the builders 
of them; as, Porticus Pompeia, Livia, Odtavia, Agrip- 
pæ, &c. uſed chiefly for walking in or riding under 
covert, Ovid. Art. am. i. 67.; Cic. Dom. 44. See p. 426, 
In porticos, the ſenate and courts of juſtice were 
ſometimes held, Appian. bell. civ. ii. p. 500. Here 2 
; ſo 
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ſo thoſe who ſold jewels, pictures, or the like, expoſed 
their goods. 5 
Upon a ſudden ſhower, the people retired thither 
from the theatre, Vitruv. v. 9. Soldiers ſometimes had 
their tents in porticos, Tacit. hiſt. i. 31. There au- 
thors recited their works, Juvenal. i. 12. philoſophers 
uſed to diſpute, Cic. Orat. ii. 20.; Propert. ii. 33 45.3 
particularly the ftoics ; whence their name, (from cr, 
porticus), becauſe Zeno, the founder of that ſect, taught 
his ſcholars in a portico at Athens, called Poectle, 
(roman, varia, picta), adorned with various pictures, 
particularly that of the battle of Marathon, Cic. Mur. 
29. ; Perf. iii. 53. Nep. Milt. 6. 80 Chry/ippi porticut, 
the ſchool of, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 44. See p. 416. | 
Porticos were generally paved, (pavimentatæ), Cic. 
dom. 44-3 © fr. iii. 1.; ſupported on marble pillars, 


Senec. ep. 115. and adorned with ſtatues, Ovid. Faſt. 
v. 563.; Triſt. iii. 1. 59. ; Propert. ii. 23. 3 Suet. Aug. © 


1. 

VI. COLUMN-E, (cr vel c70x5:), columns or pillars: 
properly denote the props or ſupports, ( ſulcra) of the 
roof of a houſe, or of the principal beam on which the 
roof depends, (columen) ; bi this term came to be ex- 
tended to all props or ſupports whatever, eſpecially ſuch 
as are ornamental, and alſo to thoſe ſtructures which 


9 nothing, unleſs perhaps a ſtatue, a globe, or 
the like. - 


A principal part of architecture conſiſts in a know] 
ledge of the different form, ſize, and / proportions of 


columns. | 
Columns are variouſly denominated from the five dif- 
ferent orders of architecture, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 


Tuſcan, and Compoſite, i. e. compoſed of the other four 
orders. 


The baſe or bottom of a pillar is called its pedeſtal, 


( Hlobates, vel -ta), the top, its chapiter or capital, (e- 

Piſiylium), and the ſtraight part, its ſhaft, ( ſcapus.) 
arious pillars were erected at Rome in honour of 

great men, and to commemorate illuſtrious actions, 


3B 2 Plin. 
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Plin. xxxiv. 5.; thus, COLumNAa &NEa, a brazen pil- 
lar, on which a league with the Latins was written, 
T iv. ii. 33. CoLumna ROSTRATA, a column adorned 
with figures of ſhips, in honour of Duilivs, in the Fo- 
rum; ſee p. 369; of white marble, SI. vi. 663.; ſtill 
remaining with its inſcription 3 another in the Capi- 
to] erected, by M. Fulvius, the Conful, in the fecond 
Punic war, Liv. xlit. 20. in honour of Cæſar, con- 
fiſting of one ſtone of Numidian marble, near twenty 
feet high, Suet. Jul. 85. ; of Galba, Id. G. 23. 

But the moſt remarkable columas were thoſe of Tra- 
Jan and Antoninus Pius. F Y 
 Trajan's pillar was ereQed in the middle of his Fo- 
rum, compoſed of twenty four great ſtones of marble, 
but ſo curiouſly cemented, as to ſeem but one. Its 
height is 128 feet; according to Eutropius 144 feet, viii. 
5. It has in the inſide 185 ſteps for aſcending to the 
tops and forty windows for the admiſſion of light. 

he whole pillar is incruſted with marble, on which 

are repreſented the warlike exploits of that Emperor 
and his army, particularly in Dacia. On the top, was 
a Coloſſus of Trajan, holding in his left hand a ſcep- 
tre, and in his right, an blow globe of gold, in which 
his aſhes were put. | 

The pillar of Antoninus was erected to him by the 
fenate after his death, 176 feet high, the ſteps of aſ- 
cent 106, the windows 56. The ſculpture and other 


_- ornaments were much of the ſame kind with thoſe of 


Trajan's pillar, but the work greatly inferior. 
Both theſe pillars are ſtill ſtanding, and juſtly reck- 
oned among the moſt precious remains of antiquity. 
Pope Sixtus V. inſtead of the ſtatues of the Empe- 
rors, Cauſed the ſtatue of St Peter to be erected on 
Trajan's pillar, and of Paul on that of Antoninus. 

The Romans were uncommonly fond of adorning their 
houſes with pillars, Cic. Verr. i. 55. &c. ; Horat. od. ii. 
18. ; Juvenal. vii. 182. 4 0 


A tax ſeems to have been impoſed on pillars, called 
CoLUMNARIUM, 


Pozr1c Buirorxss. 569; 


8 Cic. Ait. xiii. 6. 3 Cafe B."C. K 28. 
. 32. | » 
There was a pillar in the Forum, called Columna 
Mania, from C. Mznius, who having conquered the 
Antiates, A. U. 417. placed the brazen beaks of their 
ſhips on the tribunal in the Ferum, from which ſpeeches 
were made to the people; hence called ROSTRA ;. 
See i 79. Plin. xxxiv. 5. f. 11. | 

ear this pillar, ſlaves and thieves, or. fraudulent 
bankrupts, uſed te be puniſhed, Cic. Cluent. 13. Hence 
inſignificant idle perſons, who uſed to ſaunter about that 
place, were called ColuuxARII, Cic.. Fam. viii. 9.; as 
thoſe who. loitered about. the Ræſra and courts of ju- 
ſtice were called SuBRoOsTRAN1, Cic. Fam. viii. 1.; and 
SUBBASILICARIL, Plaut. Capt. iv. 2. 35. 3. comprehended. 
in the Turba forenſis, or plebs urbana, which Cicero often: 
mentions. 

VII. ARCUS TRIUMPHALES, arches erected 
in honour of. illuſtrious Generals, who had gained ſignal 
victories in war; ſeveral of which are {till ſtanding, 
They were at firſt very ſimple ;. built of brick or hewn- 
ſtone ; of a ſem1-circular figure.z hence called. Foxnicts. 
by Cicero. Verr. i. 7. ii. 63; but afterwards more mags- 
nificent, built of. the fineſt- marble, and of a ſquares 
figure, with a large arched-gate in the middle, and two 
ſmall ones on cach fide, adorned with columns and 
ſtatues, and: various figures done in ſculpture. 

From.the vault of the middle.gate, hung little winged 
images of victory, with crowns. in their hands, which 
when let down, they put. on the victor's head as he 
paſſed in triumph. This magnificence began under the 
firſt Emperors; hence Pliny. calls it Noviciuu ixvkx- 
TUM, xxxiv. 6. 1. 12. 

VIII. TROPEA. trophies, were ſpoils taken from 
the enemy, and fixed up on any thing; as ſigns or mo- 
numents of a victory, (a rern, fuga),. erected ¶ poſita 
vel atuta), uſually in the place where it was gained, 
and conſecrated to ſome. diviuity, with an inſcription. _ 
Virg. Eu. xi. 5. Ws 288.; Ovid, Art. Am. ii. 744+ 5: 

N 3 B 3, Tacite- 
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Tatit. Ann. ti. 22. ; Curt. vii. 7. viii. 1.; uſed chiefly 
among the ancient Greeks, who for a trophy decora- 
ted the trunk of a tree with the arms and foils of the 
vanquiſhed enemy, Stat. Theb. ii. 70. Thoſe who e 
rected metal or ſtone were held in deteſtation by the o- 
ther ſtates, Cic. de Invent. ii. 23. nor did they repair a 
trophy when it decayed, to intimate, that enmities 
ought not to be immortal, Plutarch. queſt. Rom. 36. ; 
Diod. Sic. 13. how / | 

Trophies were not much ufed by the Romans, who, 
Florus ſays, never inſulted the vanquiſhed, iii. 2. They 
called any monuments of a victory by that name, Cic. 
Arch. 7. Dom. 37. ; Piſ. 38. ; Plin. paneg. 59. Thus 
the oak tree, with a croſs-piece of wood on the top, on 
which Romulus carried the fpoils of Acron king of the 
Czninenfes, is called by Plutarch vporawu»; by Livy, i. 
10. FERCULUM. 4 F | 

Tropeum is alſo put by the poets for the victory it- 
ſelf, Horat. od. ii. 9. 19.; or the ſpoils, Virg. G. 
we 3» 

There are two trunks of marble; decorated like tro- 
phies, ſtill remaining at Rome, which are ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be thoſe ſaid to have been erected by Marius 
over Fugartha, and over the Cimbri and Teutini, Suet. 
Jul. 11.3 Val. Max. vi. 9. 14. But this feems not to 
be aſcertained. | 

IX. AQUADUCTUS; See p. 427. Some of them 
brought water to Rome from more than the diſtance 
of ſixty miles, through rocks and mountains, and over 
vallies, Pin. xxxvi. 15. ; ſupported by arches in ſome 
places above 109 feet high, one row being placed above 
another. The care of them anciently belonged to the 
Cenſors and Adiles; afterwards certain officers were 
appointed for that purpoſe by the Emperors, called Cu- 
RATORES AQUARUM, With 720 men, paid by the pub- 
lic, to keep them in repair, divided into two bodies, 
( /amilie) ; the one called PuBuLica, firſt inftituted by 
Agrippa, under Auguftus, conſiſting of 260; the o- 

| ther, 


ſactæ, of a proper height, Caſe. B. C iii. 40. Locus ad 


Pente Bous. 57¹ 


ther, Familia Cx84r1s, of 460, inſtituted by the 
— Claudius, Frontin. de Aqued. 

ſlaves employed in taking. care of the water, 
were called -AqQuazn, C. Fam vii 6 AA 


PROVINCIA,. is fuppoſed to mean the charge of the 
of Oftia, Cic. Vat. 5. Mur. 8. 7 


A perſon, WHO examined the height from which wa- 
ter might be brought, was called LIBRATOR, Plia. 


eb. x. 50. 69. the inſtrument by which this was done, 


AQUARIA LYBRA, Vitruys viii, 6.; hence /acus pans libre 
cum æguore maris ef}, of the ſame height, (olumel. viii. 
17. Omnes aguæ diver/d in urbem libr@ perveniunt, from 
a different height, Frontin. i. 18. So turres ad libram 


libellam æguut, quite level, Varr. de R. R. i. 6. 

The Curator or prafedius agpuarum was inveſted by 
Auguſtus with conſiderable autbority, Suet. Aug. 37%; 
attended without the city by two Lictors, three. pub- 
lic ſlaves, an architect, ſecretaries, &c. Frontins; hence 
under the later Emperors, he was called ConSULARNS 
AQUARUM,. J. 1. C. de Agued. 

According to. P. Victor, there were twenty aque- 
ducts in Rome, but others make them only fourteen. 
They were named from the maker. of them, the place 
from which the water was brought, or from ſome o- 
ther circumſtance; thus, Aqua Claudia, Appia, Ci- 
mina, Felix, Virgo, &Kce. 

X. CLOACE, (a CLUO vel conluo, i. e. pur go, Feſt. 

& Vin.) ſewers, bias or ſinks, for carrying off the 
filth of the city into the Tiber; firſt made by Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, Liv. i. 38. ; extending under the whole 
city, and divided into numerous branches; the arches 
which ſupported the ſtreets and buildings were ſo high 
and broad, that a wain loaded with hay, (vehir, v. -es 
feni large onuſta), might go below, and veſſels ſail in 
them : Hence Pliny calls them operum omnium dictu 
maximum, ſufſoſis montibus,, atque urbe penſili, ſubterque 
navigata,”xxxvi. 13. There were in the ſtreets at pro- 
per diftances, openings for the admiſſion of dirty wa- 
ter, 
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ter, or any other filth, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 242. which 
erſons were appointed always to remove, and alſo to 
— the Cloacæ clean, Plin. ep. x. 41. This was the 
more eaſily effected by the deelivity of. the ground, and 
the plenty of water with which the city was ſupplied, 
A 1 oe 
The principal ſewer with which the reſt communi- 
cated, was called CLOACA MAXIMA, the work of 
Tarquinius Superbus, Liv. i. 56. Various cloace were 
afterwards made, iv. xxxix. 44+ | 
The Chace at firſt were carried through the ſtreets, 
per publicum ductu) ; but by the want of regularity in 
rebuilding the city, after it was burnt by the Gauls, 
they in many. places went under private houſes, Liv. 
v. 55. ä 
onder the republic, the Cenſors had the charge of 
the Cloacæ, but under the Emperors, CuxATokes 
CLoacarum were appointed, and a tax impoſed for 
4 | keeping them in repair, ealled CLoacamunm, Ulpian. 
| XI. VIE. — The public ways were perhaps the great» 
' - eft of all the Roman works, made with amazing la- 
; bour and expence, extending to the utmoſt limits of 
1 the empire, trem the pillars of Hercules to the Eu- 
| i Phrates, and the fouthern confines ot Egypt: 
U The Carthaginians are ſaid firſt to have paved ra- 
} viſſe) their roads with ſtones 3 and after them, the Ro- 
it mans, id xv. 16. | 
3 The firſt way which the Romans paved, (muniverunt),. 
was to Capua; firſt made hy Appius Claudius the cen- 
5 for, the ſame who built the firſt aqueduct, A. U. 441, 
| Liv. ix. 29. 3 Eutrop. ii. 4. ; afterwards. continued to 
f | Brunduſium, Horat. ep. i. 18. 20. 3 Sat. 1. 53 Tacit. 
Ann. 11. 30.; about 350 miles, but by whom is uncer- 
tain, called Recina viaxun, Stat. Sylv. ii. 2. 11.; pa- 
ved with the hardeſt flint, ſo firmly, that in ſeveral pla- 
ces, it remains entire to this day, above 20co years; fo 
broad, that two carriages might paſs one another, 
commonly however not excceding fourteen feet. The 
ſtones were of different ſizes, from one to five feet e- 
very 
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very way, but ſo artfully joined, that they appeared 
but one lone, ' here were two rata below; the firſt 
frratum of rough ſtones: cemented with mortar, and the 
ſccond of gravel ; the whole about three feet thick. 
The roads were fo raiſed as to command a proſpe& 
of the adjacent country. On each {de, there was u- 
ſually a row of larger Rones, called Maxscinzs, a lit 
tle raiſed, for foat paſſengers; hence the roads were 
ſaid MARCGIN ARI, Liv. xli. 27. | 
Sometimes roads were « nly. covered with gravel, 
{ g/ared/,. with a foot-path of flone on each fide, Zbid: 
Auguſtus erected a gilt pillar in the, Forum, called 
MILLIARIUM AUREUM, Plin. iii. 5.3 Tacit. hiſt. 
i. 743.3 Suet. Oth. 6.; from which the miles were reck- 
oned along all the public roads, to the limits of the 
empire, and marked on ſtones; hence LAPIS- is put 
for a mile; thus, ad tertium lapidem, the fame with 7inie 
millia paſſuum ab urbe,, Plin. xv. 18.3 Lin. xxvi. 10. At 
ſmaller diſtances, there were ſtones for travellers to 
reſt on, and to aſſiſt thoſe who alighted to mount their 
borſes, Plutarch. in Gracchs ' > Q 
The public ways were named either from the per- 
ſons who firſt laid them out, or the places to which 
they led; thus, VIA APPIA; and near it, Via NU- 
MICIA, which alſo led to Brundufirum, , _ ] 
Lia AURELIA, along the coaſt of Etruria ; FLA» 
MIN IA to Arimwum and Aquileia ; CASSIA, in the 
middle betwixt theſe two, through Etruria to Mutina, 
Cic. Phi. xii. g.3 Cat. ii. 4. MILIA, which led 
from Arimin um to Placentia, Liv. xxxis. 2 ; 
Via PR NESTINA, to.Prene/te ; TIBUR TINA, 
vel TIBURS, to Tibur, Horat. Sat. i. 6. 168. 3 O8 TL. 
ENSIS, to Oftia; LaukzNx TIA, to Laurentam; Plin. 
ep. ii. 16.3 SALAR1A, fo called, becauſe by it the Sa- 
bines carried ſalt from the fea, Fe/tus. Martial. iv. 64. 
18.; LaTina, &c. } 
The principal roads were called PUBLIC, vel 
Mit1TaRES, conſulares, vel fra tariæ; as among the 
Greeks, garααν i. e. regia; the leſs frequented roads, 
PRIVATA, 
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PRIVATE, agrariz, vel vicinales, quia ad agros et vi- 
cos ducunt, Ulpian. 


From the principal ways, there were croſs-roads, 
which led to ſome noted place, to a country v///a, or 
the like, called DIVERTICULA, "Suet. Ner. 48. ; 
Serv. ad En. ix. 379.; which word is put alſo for the 
inns along the public roads, Liv i. 51.; Donat. in Ter. 
Eun. iv. 2. J.; hence for a digreſſion from the principal 
ſubject, Liv ix. 17. ; Juvenal. xv. 72. 

But places near the road where travellers reſted, ( 
diverterent ad requieſcendum), are commonly called D- 
VERSO RIA, whether belonging td a friend, the 
ſame with Hoſpitia, Cic. Fam. vi. 19.; or purchaſed on 
purpoſe, Id. vii. 23. ; or hired, / meritoria), then pro- 
perly called Cavronz, Horat. ep. i. 11. 12; or Ta- 
BERNE DIVERSORIZ®, Plaut. Truc. iii. 2. 29.3 and the 
keeper, (Inſtitor), of ſuch a place, of an inn or ta- 


vern, CAUPO; thoſe who went to it, Diversorts, 


Cic. Inven. i. 4. Divin. 27. : Hence commorandi natura 


diverſorium nobis, non habitandi dedit, Id. Sen. 23. 


In later times, the inns or ſtages along the roads, 
were called MANSIONES; commonly at the diſtance 
of half a day's journey from one another; See p., 348. 
and at a leſs diſtance, places for relays, called MUTA- 
TIONES, where the public couriers, { publici curſores, 
vel VEREDARII), changed horſes. | 

Theſe horſes were kept in conſtant readineſs, at the 
expence of the Emperor, but could only be uſed by 
thoſe employed on the public ſervice, without a par- 
ticular permiſſion notified to the inn-keepers by a di- 
ploma, Fla. ep. X. 14. 121. The Romans had no pub- 
lic poſts, as we have. 

Near the public ways, the Romans placed their ſe- 
pulchres; See p. 467. 

The ſtreets of the city were alſo called VLA, the 
croſs-ſleets, Vie TRANSVERSE, Cic. Verr. iv. 53-; thus, 
Via $ackRCa, Horat. Sat. i. g.; Nova, 05145 Faſt. vi. 
395. &c.; paved with flint, Juvenal. iii. 270.; yet u- 
ſually dirty, 1d. 247. Mart. vii. 60. 6. v. 23. 6. 


The 
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„The Roman ways were ſometimes dug through 
mountains, as the grotto of Puzzoli, Crypta Puteolana, 
betwixt Putec/; and Naples; and carried over the broad- 
eſt rivers by affen. (hence facere pontem in fluvio ; fluvium 
fonte jungere, vel committere ; pontem fluvio imponere, in- 
dere vel injicere.) | | 
The ancient bridges of Rome were eight in num- 
ber: 1. Pons SUBLICIUS, vel Emiliuc, ſo called, 
becauſe ſirſt made of wood, (from ſublicæ, ſtakes, Liv. 
i. 33.); and afterwards of ſtone by Æmilius Lepidus; 
ſome veſtiges of it ſtill remain at the foot of Mount 
Aventine 2. Pons FABRICIUS, which carried to an 
iſle in the Tiber, (iaſala) And 3, CESTIUS, which 
led from the iſland : 4. SENATORIUS, vel Palat:+ 


nus, near mount Palatine ; ſome arches of it are {till 


ſtanding: 5. Pons JANICULIT, vel -aris, ſo named, be- 
cauſe it led to the Faniculum, till ſtanding : 6. Pons 
TRIUMPHALIS, which thoſe who triumphed, paſ- 
ſed in going to the Capitol; only a few veſtiges of it 
remain: 7. Pons ALIUS, built by Xlius Hadrianus ; 
ſill ſtanding; the largeſt and moſt beautiful bridge in 
Rome: 8. Pons MILVIUS, without the city; now 
called Ponte molle. 8 | 55 

There are ſeveral bridges on the Anio or Teverone; 
the moſt conſiderable of which is Pont Naxsis, ſo 
called, becauſe rebuilt by the Eunuch Narſes, after 
it had been deſtroyed by Totila, king of the Goths. 

About fixty le from Rome on the Flaminian way, 
in the country of the Sabines, was Pant NaRNIENSsis, 
which joined two mountains. near Narnia, or Narni, 
over the river Nar, built by Auguſtus, of ſtupendous 
height and ſize; veſtiges of it {till remain, one arch 
entire, above 100 feet high. 

But the moſt magnificent Roman bridge, and per- 
haps the moſt wonderful ever made in the world, was 


the bridge of Trajan over the Danube; raiſed on twen- 


ty piers of hewn-ſtone, 150 feet from the foundation, 
lixty feet broad, and 170 feet diſtant from one ano 
ther, extending in length about a mile. But this ſtu- 
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pendous work was demoliſhed by the ſucceeding Empe - 
ror Hadrian, who ordered the upper part and the ar- 
ches to be taken down, under pretext that it might not 
ſerve as a pallage to the Barbarians, if they ſhould be- 
come mafters of it; but in reality, as ſome writers 
ſay, through envy ; becauſe he defpaired of being able 
to raiſe any work comparable to it. Some of the pil- 
lars are ftill ſtanding. 

There was a bridge at Nifmes (Nemauſum) in France, 


which ſupported an aquæduct over the river Gardon, 


conſrſting of three rows of arches ;; ſeveral of which 
ſtill remain entire, and are eſteemed one of the moſt 
elegant monuments of Roman magnificence. The ſtones 
are of an extraordinary ſize, fome of them twenty feet 
long; ſaid to have been joined together, without ce- 
ment, by ligaments of iron. The firſt row of arches 


was 438 feet long; the ſecond, 746; the third and 


higheft, 805; the height of the three from the water, 
182 feet. 0 
In the time of Trajan, a noble bridge was built o- 
ver the Tagus, or Tayo, near Alcantara.in Spain; part 
of which is {till ſtanding. It conſiſted of fix arches, 
eighty feet broad each, and, ſome of them 200 feet 
high above the water, extending in length 660 feet. 
The largeſt Tingle arched bridge known, is over the 
river Elaver, or Allier, in France, called Pons veteris 
Brivatis, near the city Brioude, in Avergne, from 
Briva, the name of a bridge among the ancient Gauls. 
The pillars ſtand on two rocks, at the diſtance of 195 


feet. The arch is eighty-four feet high above the water. 
Of temporary bridges, the moſt famous was that 
of Cæſar over the Rhine, conſtructed of wood, C,. 


B. G. iv. 17. | 

The Romans often made bridges of rafts or boats, 
joined to one another, Cæſ. B. G. i. 12. viii. 14.; Flor. 
iii. 5.; and ſometimes of empty caſks or leathern bot- 
ties, Herodian. viii.; Zozim. iii.; Lucan. iv. 420. ; as the 


Greeks, Xeno ph. Cyr. iii. 
| es The 
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The limits which Auguſtus ſet to the Roman Em- 
pire, and in his teſtament, adviſed his ſucceſſors not to 
go beyond, Tacit. Ann. i. 11. were the Atlantic o- 


cean on the weſt, and the Euphrates on the eaſt ; on 


the north, the Danube and the Rhine; and on the 
ſouth,. the cataraQs of the Nile, the deſerts of Africa 
and Mount Atlas; including the whole Mediterranean 
ſea, and the beſt part of the then known world. So 
that the Romans were not without foundation, called 
REegum Domini, Virg. En. i. 282. and Rome, Lux 
ORBIS TERRARUM, ATQUE ARX OMNIUM GENTIUM, 
Cic. Cat. iv. 6. TESRARUM DEA GENTIUMQUE Roma, 
CUI PAR EST NIHILy, ET. NIHIL SECUNDUMy Mart. Sit. 
8.; Carur OKBIS- TERRARUM, Liv. i. 16. xxi. JO. ; 
Carur RERUMy. Tacit. Lift. ii. 32.; Douix A Roma, 
Horat. od iv. 14. 44-; Paixcrs URBIUM, Id. ail. 13. ; 
Rec1a, * i. 7. 44. PULCHERRIMA RERUM, Virg. G. 
ii. 534.; Maxima AERUn, An. vii. 602. | 
Agreeably to the advice of Auguſtus, few additions 
were n:ade to the empire aſter his time. Trajan ſub- 
dued Dacia, north of the Danube, and Meſopotamia 
and Armenia, eaſt of the Euphrates, Eutrop. viii. 2. 
The ſouth of Britain was reduced by Oftorius under 
Claudius, and the. Roman dominion was extended 
to the frith of Forth and the Clyde, by Agri- 
cola, under Domitian, Tacit. Agric. 23. But what. 
is remarkable, the whole force of the empire, al» 


though exerted to the. utmoſt under Severus, one 


of its moſt warlike princes, could not totally ſub- 
due the nation of the Caledonians, whoſe invinci- 
ble ferocity in defence of freedom, at laſt obliged 
that Emperor, after granting them peace, to ſpend 
near two years in building, with incredible labour, 
a wall of ſolid ſtone, twelve feet high, and eight 
feet thick, with forts and towers, at proper. diſ- 
tances, and a rampart and ditch, from the Flv frith 
to the mouth of the Fyne, above ſixty- eight mites. to 
repreſs their inroade, Extrop. viii. 19. 3 Victor. & Spar- 
tian. in vita Severi 5; Caſſiedor. Chronic. b | 
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Conſtitutiones 23.227 
Conſules ſuffecti 124 
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Contubernales 35. 169. 350 
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dele Cavea or | a 

thus, decuria, Ic. to Gell. xiv. 2. ſhould 
have been inſerted in next paragraph, af- 
ter different orders. 

for Nux read Y 

for and read end | 

for twenty ſeven reaa twenty-five 

for a Ys vel read vel à rs 

for ſerratii read ſerrati 

dele never 

line read equal breadth. 
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